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AT the commencement of another volume we desire to 
acknowledge the very liberal and increasing support accord- 
ed to this journal during the first year of its existence. 
This support, we are glad to say, has far exceeded even our 
niost sanguine expectations, and convinces us that it has 
fulfilled the object with which it was promoted, and done 
something towards meeting the want long felt by all lovers 
of horticulture in this country. If during the year that 
is past our paper has refreshed any weary brain, hus solac- 
ed the active man of business, has proved instructive and 
entertaining to the amateur, and has been accepted 
as a welcome guest in the homes of those who have al- 
ready won their spurs in the field of horticulture, we are 


_content,—our labour has not been in vain. There is some- 


thing a little different between the editors and subscribers 
of a horticultural journal from that of the majority of 
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newspapers, They have to consider the interests of all 
kinds of readers, while we only have to think of those 
pursuits with which we are particularly identified, so that 
there is a mutual sympathy between us, an interest in 


| one another's welfare, which we feel assured will not only 
| continue but increase. 


THE GARDEN. 
ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
XIV. 
GARDEN ENEMIES.— WEEDS, 


Yes, weeds ; there are weeds, human and vegetable, 
and this fact puzzlesa great many of us. What is the use 
of weeds ? hy must we have corruption and decay ? 
Why must flesh bring forth worms, and dead wood a2 
fungus ? Why, if we donot plant corn, must our ground 
be encumbered with weeds ? 

Cobbett once wrote that “ants were pretty subjects for 
poets, but a very dismal subject for gardeners.” And in the 
outer and natural garden, or in the inner and human 
garden, weeds are very “dismal subjects.” They 
prow apace; as the crop ripens they ripen; they 
seed more quickly than the corn ; we may bind them up 
and cast them into the fire, but we only touch the body of 
the weed. Its revivifying substance escapes us, and, like 
the down of the thistle, goes flying all abroad into our 
neighbours’ gardens or our own, If they do not propagate 
over our heads, they do under our feet. Couch-grass has 
an underground white stem, which you may cut and 
searify into amall bits, and yet it will grow; and the but- 
tercup, pretty, poetical flower, manages to shoot out a long 
scion, Which, ata certain joint, throws down a root, and 
so from the parent plant you may get your fifty or sixty 
plants; for weeds have an amazing fertility. A Milton and 
a Shakspere leave but one or two children, and no male 
descendants ; but Peter Castaway, who poaches, lounges 
like a lazybones as he is, and spends his life partly on 
charity, or in the workhouse or prison, will leave twelve 
or thirteen stardy young ruffians, each endowed with his 
father’s proclivities. So the descendants of Adam are 
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plagued. We heve to go forth and break up the hard earth, 
aud watch our crops ; we have to drain, dress, and nourish 
theearth before we can get a return; but, as Milton notes, 
we do not find any lack of weeds— Thorns also and this- 
tles it shall bring thee forth unbid;”—and if one is not up 
and out early and late in looking after these weeds, they 
will master us. One year’s seeding, says the proverb, is 
seven years’ weeding. So that we may even work on Sun- 
days at our weeds, and cut them up and remove them 
even on that day of rest, for such work is one of necessity 
most truly. 

The herb coltsfoot is well known, by name at least, in 
the advertisements, of those who undertake to make people 
“cough no more.” In England, little golden stars of its 
flowers dot the banks and edges of ditches during the 
bright days of March, where the soil is softened and broken 
by the frost of the past Winter. Every flower head of 
this weed will produce 150 seeds, and as the roots bear 
from 12 to 150 flowers, the roots propagate in this way 
from 1,800 to 22,500 each. The farmer, however, gets 
rid of this nuisance—for it is a nuisance when out of place 
—hy hoeing; for not content with its seeds, the coltsfoot 
also propagates underground, But, in regard to fertility, 
the common red poppy which dots the ripened corn field, 
and markes everything look so pretty by contrasting 
beautifully with the green ofthe unripe, or harmonising 
with the rich orange brown of the ripened corn, excels the 
coltsfuot. A single plant will produce 50,000 seeds ; the 
common dock will ptoduce 13,000, the camomile 40,600, 
the May weed 45,000, the burdock 24,000, the sow-thistle 
24,000, and the dandelion 2,040, all from single plants. 
With the latter we find a simple and beautiful provision 
for spreading the seeds far and wide, and children take 
advantage of it to blow them away as they ask “ what's 
o'clock?” from the seeding-plant. A light, feathery 
parachute is formed by a delicate down, as in thistles, 
groundsel, and other plants ; and attached to this, like a 
car, is the dark brown seed, balanced by which the little 
balloon is borne for miles on a brisk gale, and settles 
down in any cranny ofthe field, and the plant shoots up 
with great vigour,in the Spring. The hardiness and amaz- 
ing fecundity ofthis plant, and of many others, is evi- 
dently a wise provision of Providence for the preserva- 
tion of a useful specics against its many enemies; for dan- 
delion, as most people know, is a sound medicine, and, 
under the name of French salad, is sold to add a bitter 
relish to other Spring herbs. Every weed has a cunning 
virtue in it, and its proper use aud beauty in its true 
place. 

Oh! mickle ta the powerful grace, that Wes 
fn plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities, 


anys Friar Lawrence. Poison may lurk within the cup of 
the weed, but in its reot isa healing balm, and in its leaf 
acurative power, to which the instinct of animals duly 
leads them, 

But the use of weeds does not end with their medicinal 
properties. They gladden the eye of children, and have 
n beauty of their own which poets have duly perceived 
and reeorded, Even the despised dandelion, so useful as 


the Taraxicum, has its brilliant colour and beautiful form; , 


and it is said that the early emigrants in Melbourne ga- 
thered round the window of merchant who had therein a 
single and much-prized plant of the dandelion, the wayside 


| 
| 


h 


But weeds have also better uses. Perhaps to them we 
may trace much of the fertility of the earth. Sir John 
Sinclair hes drawn from them avery useful lesson. So 
far from thinking weeds a “ dismal subject for gardeners,” 
as Cobbett said of ants, he says that from the fact that 
couch-grass and thistles can by no means be extirpated, is 
to be drawn this reflection, “ that Providence could not 
have better contrived than that exertions should be perpe- 
tual, and success bein proportion. Does any one think,” 
he continues, ‘that our various soils would be or could 
have been sufficiently pulverised and worked had there 
been no enemies of this sort to challenge forth our 
labours? Sterility would have seized upon our lands, 
which are only continued iu a state to bear their rotation 
of crops by the necessary periodical renewals of their 
fertility. The weeds of the fields excite emulation 
among farmers, and foul fields are always a reproach to 
the occupier. Thus are we compelled by an unseen hand 
to better habits anda more active industry.” 

The means by which weeds are propagated are mani- 
fold ; first, from the neglect of waste places ; secondly, 
from allowing weeds to be thrown on dung-heaps for 
manure, a practice which vivifies them and preserves ag 
well as ripens their seeds ; and thirdly, from sowing the 
seeds of weeds with the seeds of the seed crop. Let us 
begin with the last first. One would not suppose that 
any farmer would be fool enough to sow tares with his 
wheat. And, by the way, tares intermixed with wheat 
are weeds ; the true definition of a weed is not that given 
by Johnson, “a herb noxious or useless.” There are 
many herbs which are noxious, but none which are use- 
less, although we neglect that proper use. Man knows 
God’s works too reverently now to call anything useless. 
No ; a weed is any plant growing out of place ; a stalk of 
wheat amongst tulips, a cabbage plant in a bed of migno- 
nette, or a prize turnip in a parterre of roses, is a weed. 
To return from our digression, one would suppose that 
farmers carefully abstained from sowing weeds ; but such 
is not the case. Almost everything in this huge market, 
the world, is adulterated and sophisticated. We get bread 
made purposely impure, and the very crushed bone and 
bone dust with which we manure the land is mixed with 
foreion and non-fertilising substance by the cheats. 
Hence, too, something like twenty-five thousand weed 
seeds are mixed with every bushel of Italian rye-grass, 
for weed seéds weigh heavier. Clover seed is said to be 
often sold in a state “in which half the weight is made up 
of weeds and bits of stone and dirt.” Ina bushel of 
Dutch -clover-seed 2,768,106 weed seeds were found. In 
white Dutch clover, said a gentleman, who many years 
avo read a paper on weeds to the Croydon Farmers’ Club, 
70,400 weed seeds were found in an imperial pint of seed ; 
and as twelve pints were sown to an acre, the number of 
weeds to an acre sown was 844,800, or to a square yard, 
174. So even upon the farm, with our agricultural 
friends, who think townsmen such cheats and themselves 
so honest, we do not find honesty. The simple farmer, 
not having examined the seed he has purchased, goes 
delightedly to work in sowing weeds, which it will take 
him days and weeks to extirpate. 

Professor Asa Gray in The American Journal of 
Science and Arts,” in discussing this subject, says :— 

Why weeds are so pertinacious and aggressive is too 


eel which so many of these pilgrims remembered in | large and loose a question, for any herb whatever, when 
| sufficiently aggressive, becomes a weed, and the reasous 


dear old England, 
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of predominance may be almost as diverse as the weeds 
themselves. But we my enquire whether weeds have 
any common characteristic which miy give them advan- 
tage, and why the greater part of the weeds of the United 
States, (of Britain to a great extent} and probably of 
simular temperate countries, should be foreigners, 

Aa to the second question, this is strikingly the case 
throughout the Atlantic side of temperate North America, 
in which the weeds have mainly come from Europe ; bat 
it is not so west of the Mississippi in the region of prairies 
and plains; so that the answer we are accustomed to 
pive must be toa great extent the true one, namely, that 
as the district here in which weeds from the Old World 

revail was naturally forest clad, there were few of 
its native herbs which, if they could bear the exposure 
at all, were capable of competition on cleared land with 
emigrants from the Old World, It may be said that these 
same European weeds, here prepotent, had survived and 
adapted themselves to the change from forest to cleared 
land in Europe, and therefore our forest-bred herbs 
‘might have done the same thing here. But in the 
‘first place the change must have been far more sudden 
here than in Europe; and in the next place, we 
— that most of the herbs in question uever were 
indigenous to the originally forest-covered rerions of the 
Old World ; but rather, as western and nortbern Europe 
became agricultural and pastoral, these plants came with 
the husbandmen and the flocks, or fullowed them, from 
the woodless or sparsely wooded regions farther east where 
they originated. This, however, will not hold for some 


of them, such as Dandelion, Yarrow, and Ox-eye Daisy. 


It may be said that our weeds might have come to a con- 
siderable extent from the bordering more open districts 
ou the west and south. But there was little opportunity 
until recently, ag the settlement of the country began on 
the eastern border; yet a certain number of our weeds 
appear to have been thus derived; for instance, Mollugo 
verticillata, Erigeron canadense, Xanthium, Ambrosia 
artemmjsiefolia, Verbena hastata, V. urticifolia, &c., 
Veronica peregrina, Solanum caroliniense, various species 
of Amaranthus and Euphorbia, Panicum capillare, &e. 
Of late, and jn consequence of increased communication 
with the Mississippi region and beyond—especially by 
railroads—other plants are coming into the Eastern States 
as weeds, step by step, by somewhat rapid strides; such 
as Dysodia chrysanthemoides, Matricaria  discoidea, 
Artemisia biennis. Fifty years ago Rudbeckia hirta, 
which flourished from the Allerhanies westward, was 
unknown farther east. Now, since the last twenty years, 
itis an abundant and conspicuous weed in prass-fields 
throughout the Eastern States, having been accidentally dis- 
seminated with red Clover seed from the Western States. 
In many cases it is easy to explain why a plant, once 
introduced, should take a strong and persiatent hold and 


apread rapidly. In others we discern nothing in the plant 


itself which should give it advantage. Lespedeza striata 


Yaa small and insignificant aunual, with no obvious provi- 


sion for digsemination. It is anative of China and Japan. 
In some unexplained way it renched Alabama and Geor- 
gia, and was first noticed ahout thirty-five years ago; it hag 
spread rapidly since, especially over old fields and along 
road-sides, and it is now very abundant up to Virginia 
and Tennessee, throughout the middle and upper districts, 
reaching even to the summits of the mountaing of mode- 
rate elevation. In the absence of better food it is greedily 


eaten by cattle and sheep, tle voiding by them of undigest- 
ed seeds must be thea means of dissemination; but one 
cannot well understand why itshould spread so widely 
and rapidly, and take such complete possession of the 
ground, It is one of the few weeds which are accounted 
a blessing. 

Professor Claypole, of Antioch College, Ohio, has 
recently contributed to the “Third Report of the 
Montreal Horticultural Bociety (1877-8),” an in. 
teresting essay, “Ou the Migration of Plants from 
Europe to America, with an Attempt to explain Certain 
Phenomena connected therewith.” The phenomena 
which he would explain are the abundant migration 
of numerous weeds from Europe to the shore of North 
America, while others fail to come, and the general 
failure of North American weeds to invade can 
We have offered a fairly good explanation of the first. 
And Professor Claypole goes far toward explaining 
the second when he notes that seed is (or formerly was) 
mainly brought from the Old World to the New, and 
the same may be said of cattle and other emigration + 
that the cooler and shorter summer of the north of Europe 
renders the ripening of some seeds precarious, &c. He 
does not mention the fact that American plants by chance 
reaching Europe have to compete with a vegetable world 
in comparatively stable equilibrium of its species, while 
European weeds coming—or which formerly came—to 
the United States found the course of Nature disturbed by 
man and new-muade fields for which they could compete 
with advantage. But his ingenious hypothesis is that 
weeda have a peculiarly “plastic nature, one capable of 
being moulded by and to the new surroundings,” by 
which the plant ‘ere long adapts itself, if the change is 
not too great or sudden, toits new situation, takes out a 
new lease of life, and contiuues in the strictest sense a 
weed ;” “that the plants of. the European fiora possess 
more of thig plasticity, are less unyielding in their 
constitution, can adapt themselves more readily to new 
surroundings,” and that it is “the lack of thie plasticity in 
the American flora which incapacitates it from securing a 
foothold and obtaining a living in the different conditions 
of the New World,” that although “in the Miocene era the 
European and American floras were very much alike,” yet 
since that era the European flora has been vastly altered, 
while the American flora still retains a Miocene aspect, 
and is therefore the elder of the two ;” “ that this long 
persistence of type in the American flora may have in- 
duced, by habit, a rigidity or indisposition to change ;°” 
that ‘the European is thus better able to adapt itself to 
the strange climate and conditions—that is, to emigrate— 
than the American :” and thus, being more plastic or 
adaptable it succeeds in the New World, while the less 
adaptable American flora fails in the Old World. 

So far as we know, the greater plasticity of European 
as compared with American plants is purely hypothetical. 
‘* More plastic” would mean of greater variability, which, 
if true, might be determined by observation. Because 
Europe once had more species or types in commou with 
North America than it now has, if does not seem to fol- 
low that the former has “a younger plant-life,” or that its 
existing plants are more recent than those of the Ameri- 
can flora. Andas already intimated, so refined an hy- 
pothesis is hardly necessary for the probable explanation 
of the predominance of Old World weeds in the Atlantic 
United States,” 
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plagued. We heve to go forth and break up the hard earth, 
and watch our crops ; we have to drain, dress, and nourish 
the earth before we can get a return; lout, as Milton notes, 
we do not find any lack of weeds—* Thorns also and this- 
tles it shall bring thee forth unbid;”—and if one is not up 
anc out early and late in looking after these weeds, they 
will master us. One year’s seeding, says the proverb, is 
seven years’ weeding. So that we may even work on Sun- 
days at our weeds, and cut them up and remove them 
even on that day of rest, for such work is one of necessity 
most truly, 

The herb coltsfoot is well known, by name at least, in 
the advertisements, of those who undertake to make people 
“cough no more.” In England, little golden stars of its 
flowers dot the banks and edges of ditches during the 
bright days of March, where the soil is softened and broken 
by the frost of the past Winter. Every flower head of 
thia weed will produce 150 seeds, and as the roots bear 
from 12 to 150 flowers, the roots propagate in this way 
from 1,800 to 22,500 each. The farmer, however, gets 
rid of this nuisance—for it is a nuisance when out of place 
—by hoeing ; for not content with its seeds, the coltsfoot 
also propagates underground. But, in regard to fertility, 
the common red poppy which dots the ripened corn field, 
and markes everything lock so pretty by contrasting 
beautifully with the green ofthe unripe, or harmonising 
with the rich orange brown of the ripened corn, excels the 
coltsfuot. A single plant will produce 50,000 seeds ; the 
common dock will produce 13,000, the camomile 40,600, 
the May weed 45,000, the burdock 24,000, the sow-thistle 
24,000, and the dandelion 2,040, all from singlé plants. 
With the latter we find a simple and beautiful provision 
for spreading the seeds far and wide, and children take 
advantage of it to blow them away as they ask “ what's 
o'clock?” from the seeding-plant. A light, feathery 
parachute is formed by a delicate down, as in thistles, 
proundsel, and other plants ; and attached to thia, like a 
car, is the dark brown seed, balanced by which the little 
balloon is borne for miles on a brisk gale, and settles 
down in any cranny ofthe field, and the plant shoots up 
with great vigour,in the Spring. The hardiness and amaz- 
ing fecundity ofthis plant, and of many others, is evi- 
dently a wise provision of Providence for the preserva- 
tion of a useful species against its many enemies ; for dan- 
delion, 2g most people know, is a sound medicine, and, 
under the name of French salad, is sold to add a bitter 
relish to other Spring herbs. Every weed has a cunning 
virtue in it, and its proper use aud beauty in its true 
place. 

Oh! mickle ia the powerful grace, that tes 

in planta, herbs, stones, end their true qualities, 
says Friar Lawrence. Poison may lurk within the cup of 
the weed, but in its root isa healing balm, and in its leaf 
a curative power, to which the instinct of animals duly 
leads them. : 

But the use of weeds does not end with their medicinal 
properties. They gladden the eye of children, and have 
a beauty of their own which poets have duly perceived 
and recorded. Even the despised dandelion, so useful as 
the Taraxicum, has its brilliant colour and beautiful form; 
and it is said that the early emigrants in Melbourne ga- 
thered round the window ofa merchant who had therein a 
single and much-prized plantof the dandelion, the wayside 
weed which so many of these pilgrims remembereil in 
dear old England, 


But weeds have also better uses. Perhaps to them we 
may trace much of the fertility ofthe earth. Sir John 
Sinclair has drawn from them a very useful lesson. So 
far from thinking weeds a “ dismal subject for pardeners,” 
aa Cobbett said of ants, he says that from the fact that 
couch-grass and thistles can by no means be extirpated, is 
to be drawn this reflection, * that Providence could not 
have better contrived than that exertions should be perpe- 
tual, and success bein proportion. Does any one think,” 
he continues, “that our various soils would be or could 
have been sufficiently pulverised and worked had there 
been no enemies of this sort to challenge forth our 
labours? Sterility would have seized upon our lands, 
which are only continued in a state to bear their rotation 
of crops by the necessary periodical renewals of their 
fertility. The weeds of the fields excite emulation 
among fermers, and foul fields are always a reproach to 
the occupier. Thus are we compelled by an unseen hand 
to better habits anda more active industry.” 

The means by which weeds are propagated are mani- 
fold; first, from the neglect of waste places ; secondly, 
from allowing weeds to be thrown on dung-heaps for 


manure, a practice which vivifies them and preserves as _ 


well as ripens their seeds ; and thirdly, from sowing the 
seeds of weeds with the seeds of the seed crop. Let us 
begin with the last first. One would not suppose that 
any farmer would be fool enough to sow tares with his 
wheat. And, by the way, tares intermixed with wheat 
are weeds ; the true definition of a weed is not that given 
by Johnson, “a herb noxious or useless.” There are 
many herbs which are noxious, but none which are use- 
less, although we neglect that proper use. Man knows 
God’s works too reverently now to call anything useless. 
No ; a weed is.any plant growing out of place ; a stalk of 
wheat amongst tulips, a cabbage plant in a bed of migno- 
nette, or a prize turnip in a parterre of roses, is a weed. 
To return from our digression, one would suppose that 
farmers carefully abstained from sowing weeds ; but such 
is not the case. Almost everything in this huge market, 
the world, is adulterated and sophisticated. We get bread 
made purposely impure, and the very crushed bone and 
bone dust with which we manure the land is mixed with 
foreign and non-fertilising substance by the cheats. 
Hence, too, something like twenty-five thousand weed 
seeds are mixed with every bushel of Italian rye-crass, 
for weed seeds weigh heavier. Clover seed is said to be 
often sold in a state ‘in which half the weight is made up 
of weeds and bits of stone and dirt.” In bushel of 
Dutch -clover-seed 2,768,106 weed aeeds were found. In 
white Dutch clover, said a gentleman, who many years 
ago read a paper on weeds to the Croydon Farmers’ Club, 
70,400 weed seeds were found in an imperial pint of seed ; 
and as twelve pints were sown to an acre, the number of 
weeds to an acre sown was 844,800, or to asquare yard, 
174, So even upon the farm, with our agricultural 
friends, who think townsmen such cheats and themselves 
so honest, we do not find honesty. The simple farmer, 
not having examined the seed he has purchased, goes 
delightedly to work in sowing weeds, which it will take 
him days and weeks to extirpate. 

Professor Asa Gray in “The American Journal of 
Science and Arts,” in discussing this subject, says :— 

Why weeds are so pertinacious and aggressive is too 
large and loose a question, for any herb whatever, when 
sufficiently aggressive, becomes a weed, and the reasons 
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of predominance may be almost as diverse as the weeda 
themselves. But we may enquire whether weeds have 
any common characteristic which my give them advan- 
tage, and why the greater part of the weeds of the United 
States, (of Britain to a great extent) and probably of 
similar temperate countries, should be foreigners. 

As to the second question, this is strikingly the case 
throughout the Atlantic side of temperate North America, 
in which the weeds have mainly come from Europe ; but 
it is not so west of the Mississippi inthe region of prairies 
and plains; so that the answer we are accustomed to 
give must be to a great extent the true one, namely, that 
as the district here in which weeds from the Old World 

revail was naturally forest clad, there were few of 
its native herbs whica, if they could bear the exposure 
at all, were capable of competition on cleared land with 
emigrants from the Old World. It may be said that these 
same Kuropean weeds, here prepotent, had survived and 


adapted themselves to the change from forest to cleared 


land in Europe, and therefore our forest-bred herbs 


‘wight have done the same thing here. But in the 
‘first place the change must have been far more sudden 


here than im Europe; and in the next place, we 
‘suppose that most of the herbs in question never were 
indigenous to the originally forest-covered recions of the 
Old World ; but rather, as western and northern Europe 
became agricultural and pastoral, these plants came with 
the husbandmen and the flocks, or followed them, from 
-the woodlesg or sparsely wooded regions farther east where 
they originated. This, however, will not hold for some 


“of them, such as Dandelion, Yarrow, and Ox-eye Daiay. 


It may be said that our weeds might have come to a con- 


siderable extent from the bordering more open districts 


on the west and south. But there was little opportunity 


until recently, ag the settlement of the country began on 


the eastern border; yet a certain number of our weeds 
‘appear to have been thus derived; for instance, Mollugo 
verticillata, Erigeron canadense, Xanthium, Ambrosia 
artemisixfolia, Verbena hastata, VY. urticifolia, &c., 
Veronica peregrina, Solanum caroliniense, various species 
of Amaranthus and Euphorbia, Panicum eapillare, &c. 
Of late, and in consequence of increased communication 
‘with the Mississippi region and beyond—especially by 
railroads—other plants are coming into the Eastern States 
as weeds, step by step, by somewhat rapid strides: such 
as Dysodia chrysanthemoides, Matriearia discoidea, 
Artemisia biennis. Fifty years avo Rudbeckia hirta, 
which flourished from the Alleghanies westward, was 
unknown farther east. Now, since the last twenty years, 
if is an abundant and conspicuous weed in grass-fields 
throughout the Eastern States, having been accidentally dis- 
seminated with red Clover seed from the Western States. 
In many cases it is easy to explain why a plant, once 
introduced, should take a strong and persistent hold and 


spread rapidly. In others we diseern nothing in the plant 


itself which should give tt advantage. Lespedeza striata 


‘ig a small and insignificant annual, with no obvious provi- 


sion for digsemination, It is auative of Ching and Japan, 
In some unexplained way it reached Alabama and Geor- 
gia, aud was first noticed about thirty-five years ago; it has 
spread rapidly since, especially over old fields and along 


rond-sides, and it is now very abundant up to Virginia 


and ‘Tennessee, throughout the middle and upper districts, 
reaching even to the summite of the mountains of mode- 
rate elevation. [a the absence of better food it is greedily 
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eaten by cattle and sheep, the voiding by them of undigest- 
ed seeds must be the means of dissemination; but one 
cannot well understand why itshould spread so widely 
aud rapidly, and take such complete possession of thu 
ground. It is one of the few weeds which are accouuted 
a blessing. 

Professor Claypole, of Antioch College, Ohio, hag 
recently contributed to the “Third Report of thie 
Montreal Horticultural Society (1877-8),"" an in- 
teresting essay, ““On the Migration of Plants from 
Europe to America, with an Attempt to explain Certain 
Phenomena connected therewith.” The phenomena 
which he would explain are the abundant migration 
of numerous weeds from Europe to the shore of North 
America, while others fail to come, and the general: 
failure of North American weeds to invade Europe. 
We have offered a fairly good explanation of the first. 
And Professor Claypole goes far toward explaining 
the second when he notes that seed is (or formerly was) 
mainly brought from the Old World to the New, and 
the same may be said of cattle and other emigration ; 
that the cooler and shorter summer of the north of Euro 
renders the ripening of some secds precarious, &ec. e 
does not mention the fact that American plants by chance 
reaching Europe have to compete with a vegetable world 
in comparatively stable equilibrium of its species, while 
European weeds coming—or which formerly came—to 
the United States found the course of Nature disturbed by 
man and new-made fields for which they could compete 
with advantage. But his ingenious hypothesis is that 
weeda have a peculiarly “ plastic nature, one capable of 
being moulded by and to the new surroundings,” by 
which the plant “ere long adapta itself, if the change is 
not too great or sudden, to its new situation, takes out a 
new lease of life, and continues in the strictest sense 2 
weed ;” “that the plants of. the European flora possess 
more of this plasticity, are less unyielding in their 
constitution, can adapt themselves more readily to new 
surroundings,” and that it is “the lack of this plasticity in 
the American flora which incapacitates it from securing a 
foothold and obtaining a living in the different conditions 
of the New World,” that although “in the Miocene era the 
European and American floras were very much alike,” yet 
‘since that era the European flora has been vastly altered, 
while the American flora still retains a Miocene aspect, 
and is therefore the elder of the two ;” “that this long 
persistence of type in the American flora may have in- 
duced, by habit, a rigidity or indisposition to change ;’” 
that “the Europesn is thus better able to adapt itself to 
the strange climate and conditions—that is, to emigrate— 
than the American :” and thus, being more plastic or 
adaptable it succeeds in the New World, while the less 
adaptable American flora fails in the Old World. 

So far as we know, the greater plasticity of European 
as compared with American plantsis purely hypothetical. 
‘“ More plastic” would mean of greater variability, which, 
if true, might be determined by observation. Because 
Europe once had more species or types in common with 
North America than it now has, it does not seem to fol- 
low that the former has “ s younger plant-life,” or that its 
existing plants are more recent than those of the Ameri- 
ean flora. Andas already intimated, so refined an hy- 
pothesis is hardly necessary for the probable explanation 
of the predominance of Old World weeds in the Atlantic 
United States,” 
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Ghiterial Holes. 
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Tregs about a house may be toa dense. An Italian proverb 
saya that ‘‘ where the sun never comes the doctor must.” 





To bleach lenvea, mix one drachm chloride of lime with one pint 
of water, and add sufficient acetic acid to liberate the chiorina. 
Steep the leaves about ten minutes, and until they are whitened ; 
remove them on a piece of paper, and wash in clean water. 


Ir all destroving powders have failed to drive away cockroach- 
es. try the following -—a teacup of powdered plaster of Paris, mixed 
with about double that quantity of oatmeal, and a little sugar. 
Strew this on the floor and place in the corners frequented by the 
cockroaches, 





Taurs AND Ratn.—Ina recent part of the Comptes Rendus is a 
report upon observations which M. Fautrat has made in French 
forests to determine the influence of treea on the distribution of 
rain and moisture. He finds that forests receive more rain than 
open plains, and pines more than leafy trees. Pines retain 
more than belf of the water that falls upon them, while lesfy 
trees allow fifty-eight per cent. to reach the ground soon after ita 
deposit. Pines therefore furnish the best shield against sudden 
inundations, and the best means for giving freshness and humidity 
to a climate like that of Algiers. 





Reviving Cur Flrowsrs.—Hot water will often revive faded 
flowers, even when every petal is drooping. Place the stems in a 
cup of boiling-hot water; leave them in it until each petal has be- 
come smoothed out; then cut off the coddled ends and put them 
into milk-warm water. Coloured flowers revive sooner than those 
that are of a snowy whiteness, as the latter turn yellow. A cool 
room is best adapted to keeping flowers fresh. They will wilt 
quickly in badly-ventilated rooms, e=pecially if filled with Tobacco 
gmoke, Each flower as it fades should be taken away, else it will 
cause the others to decay.— Harper's Bazaar, 


iT 


A Use For WaIskey aT LAST.—For exterminating mealy bug, a 
correspondent of “Moore’s Rural,” recommends common high roof 
whiskey, With» small soft brush one can soon clean the bags 
from 100 plants, no matter how badly infeated. Dip the brush 
into the whiskey, nnd then let. a drop or two fall upon a cluster of 
meaty bug, and they will disappear. There are some very delicate 
kinds of plants which the whiskey will injure if used too freely ; 
bat there is not much danger in its application to the ordinary 
kinds cultivated in greenhouses. Notwithstanding this we should 
not advise anybody to add whiskey to their garden stores, as common 
_ aloohol will do as well or better. 


a 


Tue “ Waisttine” Teze.—In Nubia there are groves of acacia 
extending over 100 miles square. The most conapicuous species, says 
Dr. Schweinfurth, isthe Acacia fistula. Its Arabic name is “soffar,” 
mucaning fiute or pipe. From the larva of insects which have 
worked their way to the inside, their ivory white shoots are often 
distorted in form and swollen out at their base into a globular 
bladder-like gall, about one inch in diameter. After the insect has 
emerged from a circular hole, this thorn-like shoot becomes a sort 
of musical instrument, upon which the wind as it playa prodaces 
the regular sound of a flute. On this account the natives of the 
Soudan name it the “ whistling tree.” 





GREEN realise A esi substances in their green and 
succulent state are powerful fertilisers when thoroughly incorporated 
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with the soil, A great portion of the bulk of green crops is obtain~ 
ed from atmospheric sourees ; and after a green crop is ploughed 
in, the soil necessarily contains more of the organic elements 
essential to vegetable nutrition than it did before that crop was 
grown ; itis richer, in fact, by the carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, which the green crop has obtained from sources indepen- 
dent of the soil. In like manner, the crop grown after a green 
crop has been ploughed in has the advantage of a regular supply 
of mineral elements, which have heen worked up by the roots of 
the fertilising crop from the scil and subsoil, and which in many 
instances, owing to their sparing solubility, are with difficulty 
obtained under ordinary circumstances.—Morton's Cyclopadia. 





THE VaLug or a Compost-Heir.—The gardener and farmer are 
not apt to snpeciee sufficiently the importance of gathering into 
heaps vegetable substances of all kinds to convert into manure, 
Land and Water, in calling the attention of its readers to the sub- 
ject, suggests the following plan for a compost-receptacle. In 
goie convenient place lay downa sound floor of concrete, and have 
a roof to cover it, but let the sides be open. Upon the floor collect 
woeds and every other kind of waste vegetable matter, road-scrap- 
ings, border-edgings-—in fact, the greater the variety and the more 
of it the better. Keep it moist—not over-wet—and turn it over 
occasionally ; at the same time a little salt may be sprinkled over 
it with great advantage. When sufficiently decomposed, this will 
forin a most valuaile manure, highly rich in nitrogen in such a form 
as to be readily taken up by the crops. Use the liquid of cattle 
and the domestic liquid waste from the house, and it will surprise 
many what a store of good manure will soon accumulate. 





One of the prettiest legends of Arabic literature attributes to 
M:homet a saying that if a man finds himself with bread in both 
hands he should exchange one loaf for some flowers of the Narcis- 
sus, since that feeds the indeed, but thesethe soul. Nothing 
could be more subtle than this ancient confession of the part that 
colour and perfume and the eternal freshness of flowers take in the 
education of the heart. ‘hese marvellous flowers that spring in 
their clean lovely dresses out of the worn face of the dingy world, 
a miracle of beauty silently eo by Nature every year, bring 
more of poetic mystery with them than any other of the countless 
transformations of life that charm and perplex us. ‘They are at 
once the most evanescent and the most lasting of things, and their 
rapid death only ensures their resurrection. In all religions they 
have taken a vary intimate place in ceremonial, and no wonder ; for, 
in their constantly reiterated disappearance and retarn, they are 
types of all that is most flattering to the anxious spirit of man, and 
most consoling in the best of creeds. The simplicity and refine- 
ment of flowers gives a special distinction to almost every art that 
touches them.— £.caminer. 





Tre Vatve or THe Stupy or Nature. God Almighty, said 
one of the wisest of our race, “ first planted a garden. And indeed 
it is the purest of huinane pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment 
to the apie of man ; without which buildings and pallaces are but 
grosse handy-works.” What sense of beauty, what inspiration of 
hope, what presence of the softer and nobler emotions of humanity 
can be expected to apie up within the bosoms of men and women 
who have been reared, from an unlovely childhood, as exiles and 
aliens from the face of nature? What gracious influence can smile 
ona squalid infancy, of which the only dismal play-ground is bound~ 
ed by the wall and the gotter, in which the earth they tread is 
divided into court, and alley, and row, varied only by sullen 
gloom of palisaded square or the selfish jostle of busy street? How 
ean children reared in the unchanged gaol of a great city, to whose 
experience land is divided into paths and streets, pavement and 
mud ;sky consists of a few square yards of smoky canopy; and sea 
or far-stretching area of water are altogether unknown and un- 
dreamed of ; how can such children, as they grow up from a neg- 
lected youth into a dangerous maturity, fail to exact from soctety 
- penalty for the loss of all that makes the glory of childhood ? 
— Builder. 


ares 
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' TraLy.— When the Apennine and Sabinian Mountain range and 
its slopes were covered with its natural growth of trees, the now 
detested Roman Campagnas, which constitute the largest part of 
the Pontine swamps, were a beantifal section of country. They 
wore then adorned with sumptuous summer residences, villas, parks, 
flower and fruit gardens of the Roman aristocrats, After the des- 
truction of the forests, the whole region became unhealthy, and 
almost absolutely uninhabitable on account of the malarious gases 
emanating from the soil. Formerly, these wera absorbed by the 
leaves of numerous trees; now they fill the air and infect even 
the very heart of St. Peter’s eternal city. Within a few years a 
portion of these swamps have been planted with eucalyptus trees, 
and they have had a wonderful effect on the healthfulness of the 
atmosphere, and people now reside in these paris drring the sum- 
mer, where buta short time ago it was impossible to live. The 
eucalyptus tree is now being introduced into the feverglades of 
Florida in order to purify the air in these unhealthy regions of 
the State.—Phipps. 





JAPANESE GARDENS.—Judging from a paper read at a recent 
meeting of the St. Petersburg Society of Gardening, the da- 
panese must be allowed to have distanced us altogether in at least 
one branch of education. Enthusiasts in gardening would fain live 
to see the day when every householder will have his plot of garden 
and will know how to cultivate it The universal spread of such 
knowledge seems to be. almost as hopeless as the possession of plots 
for its exerciss in our large towns. But the Japanese, M. Grigo- 
rieff tella us, are all taught gardening in their schools, and all bave 
their little plots of ground. They are instructed in practical horti- 
culture and in the artistic arrangement of bouquets, and all classes, 
from the palace to the cottage, manifest a passionate Jove of such 
humanising and healthful occupations. Nowhere in Burope, we 
are assured, are gardens so numerons, or the love of floriculture 
so extensively sana ir One very curious art they seem to have 
brought ta = perfection. Their canes often heing small, and 
their taste lending them to take pride in the possession of trees of 
the bigger species, they have gradually developed the art of dwarf- 
ing them without in any way sacrificing their general shape and 

roportion, Father and sen and grandson will grow an Oak, for 
instance, for fifty years or more, and will take means of prevantin 
it ever attaining more than 18 in. or 2 ft. in height, though stil 

resenting all the characteristics of the full-grown treain trunk, 

ranch and foliage. Among their fumily treasures to be handed down 
from one generation to another may often be found a woll-arranged 
garden, estabtished in some antique specimen of Japanese pottery 
in the shape of a capacious bowl, Within this receptacle will be 
walks and trees and flower-beds, with a great variety of floral 
favourites, all dwarfed to the proper proportions. One further 
development of this odd manipulation of natural objects is the 
tient training of the minified trees and shrubs into the forms of 
rds and beasts, or any other object that may strike the fancy, or 
may be suggested by the accidental shape of the plant, a refine- 
ment of gardening which in barbarigm very nearly approaches 
our fashion of clipping shrubs into ‘a puddings, or perpetually 
snipping trees that might become beautiful into close imitations 
of German toys. 





Original Articles. 
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THE ROSE. 
Hyresip Perpervan Roses.~—({ Continued.) 


We will now endeavour to give a list of thisnumerous family 
divided into groupsof each colour, and for this purpose adopt the 
classification of that veteran rosarian “ Rivers,” as given by him 
in his “Rose Amateur’s Guide,” adding ouly the names of the 
many new varieties introduced since the publication of the 
last editian of that invaluable little work. 
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Dare Crimson, 


There ara but few varieties of this class of colour—I mean 
with those dark velvety petals so coinmon amoung the French 
roses anil hybrid Chinas, aud with flowers full and perfectin shape. 
It has always been a curious fact iu rose culture that dark, almost 
black roves have either been semi-duuble or ill-shapen, so that 
it is only within very recent.times we have received varietiea with 
flowers large, full and tolerably shaped, still wa ought not to give up 
the culture of Him peror de Maroc: its Howers are very double, not 
large, and slightly reflexed. It forms a pillar rose of much 
beauty, its flawers are go rich and deep iu their colouring. 
Alexandre Dupont. Prince Camille de Rohan, Reynolds Houle, 
Roseriste Jacubs, Souvenir de Charles Montault, Souvenir da 
Vietor Verdier, Sultan of Zanzibar, Vicomte de Vigier, Xavier 
Qlibo, Abel Curriere, Auguste Neumann, Clovis, Comte de 
Flandres, Crowu Prinea, Dinyée Conard, Dr. Hugg, Duede 
Rohan, Duke of Wellington, Empereur dé Bresil, Fontenelle, 
Jaun Cherpin, Jean Seupert, Lord Beaconsfield, Mousieur 
Bouceaus, aul Monsieur Ku gene Deluir are all dark roses general- 
ly shaded with purple. 


CRIMSON AND ScaBLet, 


There are many shades of this colour in the roses of this family, 
depending for their brilliancy much on climate, seasun and 
situation, Amoug the most brilliant is the well known Geant 
des Batelles, now old, and almost forgotten, the most bright and 
brilliant of all roses,and at the same time one of the most hardy 
and free-growing. No rose of late years haa been so popular, 
As an instance of this E may mention that in the autumn of 1849, 
eight thousand standards and dwarf of this variety were cdis- 
persed over the whole face of the country froin this place (Alr, 
Rivera’ Nursery). 

This beautiful and favorita rose is now the parent of a numer- 
ous family, every member of which, when first ushered into the 
rose-world, lias baen pronounced more beautiful than its far-famed 
parent. After a time, however, must of these promising childrea 
have settled down into estaemed members of the Geant family, 
but have not totally eclipsed their parent, 

_In entimerating the fine roses of this range of colour one ig almoat 
bewildered, sonumerons arethey, It would seem when one sees a fine 
flower of Senateur Vaisse just on the point of expanding, that uo 
rose, or indeed no flower, cau be more brilliant, more beautiful, yet 
I have sometiines bent over Gloire de Santenay, sud thonght it atill 
more 30; tha flowers of both are so perfect in shape, so brilliant, 
and so exceedingly beautiful. Charles Lefevre, Francois Lacharme, 
Alphonse Damaizin, Maurice Bernardin, Professor Koch, Madame 
Julie Doran, Oliver Deiiomma, Alfred Coloinb, Le Rhone, Lord 
Macaulay, Antonie Dacher, Baronne Adolphe de Rothschild, 
Comtesse de Oxford, Dr. Andry, Duke of Edinburgh, Fisher 
Holmes, Louis Van Houtte, Marie Baumann, Vainquer de Goliath 
and Lord Clyde from a perfect galaxy of rose beauty. I cannot 
sea the possibility of surpassing the above by new varieties, and 
yet they come, or pretend to come, every season from France. 
Every spring some fine new varieties are ushered into the rose- 
world of England, and some thousands of francs have been sent 
over to our neighbours in exchange fora host of new names, to 
be added to the rose catalogues of the day ao as to perplex both 
buyers and sellers. This incessant introduction of novelties 
without novelty is, I fear, bringing rose cultivation to Charlatan- 
sm, which can only be stemmed by the Eaglish growers, being 
well assured of the qualities of a new rose before they recommend 
it, We must not pasa over some old frienda in this class of colour. 
General Jncqueminot, with its luxuriant growth and maguificent 
clusters of flowers, has always been a favorite, and will continue to 
be so although its large critnson flowers are not ao full and perfect 
in shape as those of the varieties I have enumerated. The follow- 
ing are the principal varieties belonging to the claas besides thoge 
above mentioned :—A. G. St. Hilaire, Alfred de Rougemout, 
Auguste Rigotard, Camille Bernardin, Charles Darwin, Crimson 
Bedder, Dean of Windsor, Docteur Buillon, Dr. Hooker, Dr, 
Sewell, Due de Montpensier, Duchess de Caylus, Duchess of Bed- 
ford, Duke of Teck, Edouard Pynaert, Empress of India, Eugene 
Appert, Exposition de Brie, Ferditand Chaffolette, Traucois 
Louvat, Glory of Cheshunt, Henry Bennett, Horace Vernet, Jean 
Liabaud, Jules Chretien, Lady Sheffield, La Rosiere, Lord Raglan, 
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and Star of Waltham, 
CARMINE, 


The roses of this range of colour are perhaps the most chaste and 
pleasing of all, as their flowers ara for the most part so elegautly 
shaped. Prince Leon i¢a gem ; and ia remarkable for its vigoroun 
habit and fine foliage, ‘To this now old variety we ulay add 
Jules Margottin, which, taking all in all—its fine colour, shape, 
fragrance, robust habit, and freedom of flowering—may be pro- 
nounced the finest rose known, How graud are its early flowers, 
the persouification of our old cabbage-rose, with s perfume quite 
equal, and a bright rosy pink colour fe more Interesting. 


The following kinds will be found perfect and beantiful :—A. K. 
Williams, Amicet Bourgeois, Baron Aansanann, Beauty of Wal- 
tham, Boildieu, Constautin Fretiakoff, Devienna Lamy, Dupuy 
Jamain, Ernest Prince, Francois Courtin, George Baker, John 
Hopper, J. 5, Mill, Rings Acre, La Ville de St. Denis, Le 
Havre, Louise Dore, Madame Clemence, Joigneauz, Madame 
Bucher, Madame Therese Levet, Mulle. Marie Rady, Marie 
Louise Pernet, Marquis de Castellane, Paul Verdier, Richard 
Laxton, Sir G. Wolseley, Thomas Mills and U!rich Brunner Fila, 
these form the creme de la creme of-this group, and wo roses can be 
more charming ; they all, or nearly all, have an intensity of rose 
colour, if the expression may‘be used, which is of all colours the 
most pleasin & for do we not say “the rosy morn,” “the roay hues 
of life,” and employ many other expressions all denoting the 
invariable charm of this. most delightful of all tints? 


Rose CeLourEp anp Pryx, 


Almost numberlesa are the roses of thig tint, so that it is really 
difficult to select a few that are most worthy of the attentian of 
every amateur, Our old friend La Reine is etill in dry seasons 
most beautiful and fragrant; but her daughter Louise Peyrouny 
is still more so, for, owing to this. charming rose not being quite 
so double, it opens well in all seasons. The following kinds are 
distinct and very beautiful -—Abeil Grand, Alice Durean, Anna 
Alexieff, Annie Laxton, Barenne Prevost, Calhope, Catherine 
Bell, Centifolia rosea, Duchess of Edinburgh, Elie Morel, 
Hippolyte Jamain, Jutia Touvais, Lady Sheffield, Madame 
Caillat, Madme Eugene Verdier, Madame Fillion, Madame 
Montet, Mdle,. Eugenie Verdier, Magna Charta, Marchioness of 
Exeter, Marguerite de St. Amand, Monsieur Paul Neron, Nardy 
Freres, Oxonian, Pierre Durand, Queen of Waltham, Royal 
Standard, Victor Verdier, William Warden, William Griffiths ; 
bat let us not forget a rose of a charming silvery rosy lilac colour, 
Madame Vigneron, which the raiser declared, when describing 
it, “ glistened as if powdered with silver.” 


Are there yet more gems? Yes, vew names and new and fine 
roses; for such are most perfect in all that constitute fine roses. 
Another and another still, for who can pass by and not admire 
Comtesse de Cllabrillant 7? No rose ean be more perfect or beauti- 
ful; and yet we may add Duchess de Cambacres, a most vigorous 
growing rose, blooming in immense clusters, giving flowers with a 
Lead fragrance, Of all the roses in this group the Comtesse 

¢ Chabrillant isthe most perfect in shape and colour like Senateur 
Vaisae or Charles Lefevre among crimson roses; it is quite impoasi- 
ble to imagine a ruse more beautiful. 


BLusH AND FLesH COLOURED. 


Among the most desirable varieties in this class of colour ia 
Madame Rivers with flowers nearly white ; it ie a vigorous grower, 
and appears to bloom well in all climates. With thie very fine 
rose we may class Madame Vidot, of the same exquisite shape, hut 
tinted with delicnte pink so as to be wax-like and most beautiful. 
Besides these we have Bessie Johnson, Captain Christy, Charles 
Rouillard, Comtease de Serrenyi, Dachess de Vallambrosa, La 
France, Baroness Rothschild, Madame Marie Finger, Marquise de 
Mortmarts, Miss Hassard, Peach Blossom, Pride of. Waltham, 


ee 


drooping, sprinkle slightly half an- 
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Marguerite D’Ombrain. 
WHITE. 


We have as yet not a long list of roses of this desirable colour, 
though several very choice varieties have been introduced during 
the past few years, among which are, Baron de Maynard, Boule de 
Niege, Helene Paul, Julius Finger, Mabel Morrison, Merville de 
Lyon, Madame Francoia Pettit, Madame Hippolyte Jamain, 
Madame Lacharme, Madame Noman, Mdile, Bonnaire Reine 
Blauche, Merville de Lyon, Violette Bouyer aud White Baroness, 
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FLORICULTURE IN INDIA. 
THE Fucusta—Part I1.—(continued from page 300.) 


Culture in detail first year.—I will now ran through the caltara 
in detail; conmmencing with the propagation by cuttings, and 
ending with the season of rest, by describing the modus operandt 
generally, suitable for the hill stations of this country as now in 
practice. 


Propagation.—The Fuchsia bas been improved by culture, 
and hybridization, whereby many improved species have been 


obtained. J shall not attempt any description of hybridization, 
&e., as that has been explained already through the medium of 
this paper. All I need state here is, that the Fuchsia is one of the 
easiest of subjects for a tyro to commence upon. 


Cuttings.—The cuttings that make the best and strongest 
plants, are the first newly-made shoots, the earliest growth of the 
senson; I have already recommended these, and stated the time, 
and season when they should be taken. The hot bed and glazed 
boxes are the most suitable for them; but do not use a newly- 
made bed for them, a slightly spent one is much safer and better, 
about three weeks after it has been in use, and any excess steam 
there may have been has subsided. Usea very sharp kuife in 
making the cuttings and remove the two lower leaves of each ; 
so that 3 clean cut may be ensured. Also use thoroughly clean 
pots, if new, so much the better. 


Drainage and preparation of pote——In preparing these use a 
single piece of poteherd, on a crock by Englishe and tickery 
by native gardeners ; let it be thin, of a size to cover the hole 
and almost the entire bottom of the pot, placa the hollow or 
concave side downwards and the cireular or convex upwards ; 
(the upper shell of an oyster is not only an excellent pattern, 
bat makes the best of drainage for pots, and food for the roots 
of plants. In the suburbs of London they are collected and 
used for this purpose, and in country places also, where 
available.) The native mallee will reversa this if not pre- 
vented. His idea is that the water when put into the pot 
should remain there. It is beyond his comprehension why we 
let it ran away. On this (western) side of India be wont 
have any hote in the boftom of the pot at all, hence the slimy 
condition of the pots in which plants are grown; nevertheless 
he gains hig point in the argament, and will manage to con- 
vince his employer in nine instances out of ten, that he is 
right. We beg to differ in our method of eae fe by keeping 
the hole clear and not allowing any stagnancy. Over this put 6 
little charcoal or brick-dust rubble, or siftings, and upon this 
a little dry moss or cocoanut fibre. Fill the pots three parts 
full with pure sandy loam, or if not sandy, brick-dust, and fine 
charcoal may be mixed with, the soil; fill up with the purest 
sand available: silver sand is best. Do not use any vegetable 
soil of a decomposing nature, it is apt to engender fungoid, 
growth which may and does attac soft-wooded cuttings, 
cansing them to damp off. Plant the cuttings six or eight 
against the side of the pots, do not crowd them; give enough 
water to moisten the soil and prevent the cattings from 
our before sunset and close 
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tho sashes, to maintain atmospheric humidity, Avoid excessive 
moisture, or damping off will set in. It must be taken into 
consideration that you have a moist bottom heat to deal with, not 
a dry one. 


Temperature.—The cuttings thus treated will strike in a few 
days, if the temperature is maintained at 60° minimum, at 
night and 75° maximum by day; this may, when the cuttings are 
struck, be allowed a greater range, wiz. 55° at night to 80° by 
day, with plenty of ventilation. Commence the ventilation at 
the mean or intermediate figure and increase by degrees in 
accordance with the state of the external atmosphere, and the 
working of the thermometer; ahould it fall, reduce until the 
éxternal atmosphere is warmer. 


Potting off the Cuttings —When the cuttings are struck, (rooted,) 

t them off as scan aa possible, before the roota begin to run 
into each other, or become matted, or they may be damaged, and 
the Joune plants receive a check, which should be carefully 
avo . 


Size of pots to be used—-Use the smallest size pots, viz. 
thumbs, of 2” or 24° or 3° diameter and’ depth, by so doing you 
will not only economise room in your frame, and canvas 
shed, but your plants will, by the time they are fully grown, 
at the end of the season, be in pots varying from 8” to 12”, and 
14” to 16” in the second and following years, and may be con- 
fined to those last named sizes, 


Remarks on pots.—This last size ia the largest that is generally 
used 5 bye-law of the old Horticultural Society of London, now 
the Royal Horticultural Society of England, allowed nothing 
larger for the Exhibition of specimen plants. Up to this size 
they are manageable by one man. Above this, it requires two 
men with a hand barrow, therefore should ba used es specialities 
only. In the hills it is difficult to get pots larger than 10° to iL’ 
the koomars (potters) cannot manage the making or burn 
ing beyond these sizes; they aay the fault ia in the clay 
used, 


_ Yubs and Boxes —Tabs and boxes are nsed up to the size of 
the hogshead cask cat in two. However good a substitute 
this may be as regards breakages: it is notso as regards 
plunging, For my own part, I prefer a 16” well burnt pot, and 
the facilities it offers and affords for plunging and moving from 
place to place,—in preference to the beat wooden tub or box. 


_ Treatment after potting.—After potting, the planta should be 
returned to the cutting box or frame, for a few days, until they 
commence growth. 


Culture.—This should he seen to beforehand; if new beds 
have been made, and time allowed for them to settle, and throw 
off the rank steam ; four inches of sifted soil will keep down a 
moderate amount, and serve for plunging the pots into as wells 
after three days, try this bottom heat with a thermometer at four 
to six inches deep, and if found.to be steady at 80°, the young 
plants may be plunged ; if they flag keep them close until they 
are all right again, then increase the ventilation gradually for a 
day or two, afterwards considerably, until the sash lights are 
taken off for several hours in the day, weather permitting ; and 
canvas shading only being used ; and this if kept well above the 
plants, will admit ventilation more freely, and ensure short-jointed, 
sturdy growth, which is of considerable importance, and will, at 
the same time, ensure plenty of side shoots for furnishing the 

lants. Should this be neglected, an elongated lanky growth will 
the result; also a paucity of side shoots. 


In a fortnight or three weeks, or possibly less, if the bottom 
heat remains steadily active, a second shift will be required. This 
must be attended to without delay if the pots are well filled with 
roots, 4-inch pots will be the predominant size on this oceasion ; 


be particular in potting to see that the stem of the plant is in the 


centre of the pot, and upright; it is much better at this stage 
of tho plant, and size of pot, to bring a stem to the erect position 
if necessary, by placing the ball a little sideways, than to ran 
the risk of breaking or distressing the stem, by using force to 
straighten it otherwise. 7 


Commencement of Tratning.—If any plant should want a stake 
to ita central branch, or stem, now is the time to doit. When 
this potting, &c., is finished, the coldest or first made of the hot 
beds, will be tbe best place for them, in this intermediate stage 
of transit from a hotto a cold frame or pit. If this cannot 
be spared the plants must go direct into the cold frame 
or pit, there to be plunged and kept close and somewhat warm | 
by the aid of sun-heat for a few days; allow sufficient room 
for expansion for a month, or it may be somewhat less by 
the time the next shift is required. One foot for each plant 
will not betoo much. By the time the planta are ready for 
the second shift, that is the third re-potting, a change ought to 
have taken place both in the weather, and the warm or summer 
season have set in, and our amateur may have the satisfaction 
of seeing all his boxea, frames, or pits, thrown open fully, and the 
shading adjusted and secured for the day, before he sits down to 
take his breakfast preparatory to his going to office, when at start- 
ing, he will give his mallee instructions, and caution him to be 
ou the alert for any change that may take place &c.; these will 
be received most graciously by that individual with a 
salaam, and moloom eahib, will have entered his head at 
one ear and have made their exit at the other as speedily ; his 
employer goes to office he to his domicile, first to take his food, 
and hookah, then sleeps until] a few minutes prior to the 
return of his master, for whose appearance, at a certain point, 
a watch is alway set daily, and the sAubur given all round ; the mal- 
lee ia then at his post as busy as a bee. 


Time for first topping.—The plants will in all probability have 
made side shoots; when these are about five or six joints, or six 
inches long, they will require topping to cause them to break 
again, each branch wiil give three or four shoots, by which means 
alone the plant will become thick and well furnished. Most of 
the plants, if not all, will require a centre stake for support to 
keeping it upright the height will be a foot more or less, and the 
time for commencing the training will have arrived. 


Culture and Training.—At this stage another shift will be 
required. Some of thé upright growing kinds will be very 
shy of making side branches; it must now be determined 
what shape the plant ia intended to be grown to; and this must 
finally be ‘adhered to, (Our object here: ig to mention the time 
at which the training ought to be commenced ; its description 
in detail will be fully dilated upon under its proper 
heading), The culture of specimen plants from this pe is sim- 
ply the same thing over and over again, and will amount to 
repetition to attempt the description ; I will therefore mention 
the principal points only, The practical cultivator knows, 
and the amateur will soon find that the operations of potting, 
stopping and or training will all come at one and the same 
time, if he confines hia actions to thia routine, with one exception, 
viz., the leadér, or central’ branch may require at intermediate 
times a tie or two. These rounds are continued unceasingly 
until the beginning or middle of December if the weather 
remains fine and open (for sometimes snow falls in Novembor and 
December early, after which the frost comes on too severely for 
onr pets to be exposed} when they may be dried off and put 
into their winter quarters until the middle or latter end of March, 
when they may be brought forward and pruned amongst tha last 
batch as detailed in Part I, to be grown larger or flowered as may 
be desirable. 


Having completed the culture or growing of specimen plants 
for the 1st year, [ will now describe in order. Wintering or rest- 
ing ; Insecta ; Pruning, Potting ; Training ; Shading ; Structure; 
Making hot beds for this and general purposes, dc., which will 
form Part ITi, 


EXpEr. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
How to Grow Poraroza. 


The cultivation of the Potato has certainly not received the 
attention it deserves in this country ; being principally in the hands 
of natives, it makes little or no progress, and. unti! the subject is 
taken vigorously in hand YY amateur growera, we can neither hope 
for improved varieties nor for a better system of enltivation. ‘The 
aim of the cultivator should be not only to grow as heavy crops 
as possible, but also to produce the tubers of good qnality. 
The nature of the soil as we!) as the treatment given material- 
lv affeeta the crop in both respects, and a asnitable selection 
of varieties is of great importance. No esenlent is more easily 
grown in a great variety of soils than is the Potato, but 
according to my experience a deep friable loam is the most 
snitable ; not soil that previously been heavily manured 
and perhaps lightly cropped, but good fresh loam, of which 
a fresh enaloaad piece of meadow land is agood type. This 
fresh soil will yield good crops for one or two seasons without 
mannre, but after receiving a good dressing of manure the crops, 
if well managed in other respects, would be enormous. Such aoils 
in a favourable season are by good management made to produce 
from 12 to 15 tons of Potatoes per acre. Of course, private grow- 
ers seldom have the advantages of a virgin soil, but heavy crops 
may be obtained from some old-established gardens. A soil very 
full of mature is quite unsuitable for Putate growing, and to 
obviate this difficulty it is very advisable to dresa it over with hot 
lime aud to bastard trench. It may be advisableto explain for 
the benefit of those for whom these remarks are intended, that 
bastard trenching is breaking up the land two spits deep without 
brin ging the bottom spit to the surface, it being in most instances 
much toa poor and unworkable. The top apit of the wide trench 
is wheeled to the finishing point, the bottom spitis broken up, 
and on to this the next top spit isthrown, the ahovellings of the 
latter being good fresh soil that oftentimes has net been touched 
by the spade for yeara, any manure that may be used, it ia advis- 
alle to work in between the spits and not ont of reach of the roots. 
Where it is impossible to trench, the ground should be deeply 
dug, and if too rich, may be brought into good condition bya 
dressing of hot lime only, and then taking off it a good crop of 
Brussels Sprouts, Brocooli or Cabbages. To be brief, a heary 
crop of Potatoes of good quality can Fost be obtained from a 
comparatively poor soil heavily manured at or about the planting 
time, 

Of manures I prefer that obtained from the atable, to which arti~ 
ficial or concentrated manure, notably Guano, are very valuable 
adjancts. The latter supplies mach ammonia, of which the ma- 
nure frequently used by gardeners is nearly destitute. The de- 
fect in most artificial manures is absence of humus, hence 
in dry seasons unless used in conjanction with solid manures, 
they are of but little value, The heavieatcrop of Potatoes I have 
ever seen was taken from land mantred at the rate of ten tons of 
manure and five ewt. of Guano to the acre, The condition of the 
sced Potatoes or sets materially affects the weight of the crop, and 
for this reason deserves great attention. Observant growers at- 
tach much importance to a change of seed, and the results pro- 
duced are abundant evidence in support of their theory. Seed 
Potatoes should never be allowed to sprout in heaps, or they will 
be much weakened thereby; choose moderately strong sets sufficient- 
iy started to enable the operator te rub out al! side shoots, the 
cenire and strongest ove only being retained. This is very imp>r- 
tant with Kidney Potatoes, the centre shoot being so much strong- 
er than the side shoots. I do not attach much importance 
to the selection of handsome tubers, although some growers 
consider this the sine gué non of success. If rounds or those 
kidneya of the Snowflake type are scarce, by all means cut 
them into two or more sets according to their size, but the 
best results generally follow those planted whole, provided the 
cenfral shoot only is allowed to grow. Potatoes that are very 
valuable and scarce may be propagated from cuttings, or they may 
be cut into as many sets as her are eyes, dipped in either slacked 
lime or sand, bedded in leaf or vegetable soil, and placed under 
glass till they have started and emitted roots. Water sparingly 
at the commencement, and transfer to the trenches before the 
roots have spread far. 
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The time of planting must depend entirely upon local circum- 
stances. The soil cannot work too well, as the fichter the soil in 
contact with the tubers the better the quality of the crop, consey 
quently the time of planting must be regulated by the state of the 
soil as well as the kind. of weather experienced. We place the 
rows of Ashleafs and others of moderate growth 2 feet apart, and 
the sets 10 inches apart. Tho rows of strong-growing varieties are 

laced 3 feet apart, and the sets 1 foot apart in the rows. The 

tch Champions and Magnum Bonums on strong soils require 
still greater distances, 4 feet between the rows and 15 inches be- 
tween the sets not being too mach. The sets are dibbled in by many, 
but I think ita wrong practice, especially if the soil is heavy. 
As before stated, the pol] about the sets should be well broken up, 
the better to enable the “ranners” or Potato-producing roots to 
extend freely ; but when a dibber is used, anlesa the soil be light 
and open the reverse is the case, Another expeditious method is 
that of digging-in the sets, for by this practice the aoil about them 
ig well broken up, and the ground is not trampled on after plant- 
ing. ‘The sets are placed in the drills formed during the process of 
digging, and covered over with the next. spit. Lines are used, and 
the rows placed the usual distances apart 1 prefer planting in drills, 
whether ou trenched or newly dug ground. These are drawn with 
a heavy hoe, and vary in depth according to the composition of 
the soil; if light and open they are 6 inches deep, if at all close 
much more shallow. Previous to planting the ground is stirred 
to a good depth with a fork, giving a dressing of soot at the same 
time. When the sprouted sete are planted they ara first covered 
with soil by the hand, and then covered over, forming slight ridges, 
between which we dig or loosen with a fork. Whee pushin 
through the ground they are again covered over, and again forked 
between, both operations being finally repeated when the growth 
is about 9 inches high. 

Th’ selection of varieties must depend upon tke nature of the 
soil, New varieties should be tried, if only to bea discarded, for it 
is a mistake to grow a great collection, however interesting it may 
be. The American varieties—such ss the Early Rose, Alpha, 
Snowflake, and Breadfruit—are particularly good for light sand, 
but are comparatively worthless on heavy soils. Of the Ashleaf 
type Veitch’s Improved and Mona’s Pride, especially the latter, 
do well with me; and of early rounds a good variety of Dons and 
French Shaws are the most profitable. the latier especially ought 
to be more grown in private gardens. On light soils Porter's 
Excelsior crops very heavily and is of good quality, and the Early 
Coldstream is also good. 
Woodstock Kidney. Reetor of Woodstock, although small, isa 
heavy cropping round variety of excellent quality. For the main 
crop I recommend Schoolmaster, Victoria, Regents, and Scotch 
Champions—rounds ; and of kidneys Prince Arthur, Covent Gar- 


den- Perfection, and Magnum Bonum. J do not recommend - 


anyone to plant either the latter or Scotch Champion too largely; 
but a breadth of one or both should be planted asa measure of 
precaution. It will, however, be a mistake to rely too exclusively 
on them, as should adry season ensue short crops will be the 
result, for the simple reason that they are very gross feeders, and 
unless they receive very liberal treatment in the way of deep cul= 
tivation aud abundance of rain and manure, will fail; at least, such 
ismy experience with them. Disease-rasisting they undoubtedly 
are 10 a marked degree. 
A. B. 
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Gorrespoudence, 
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Tux Eprron “ Inprax Ganpexen,” 


Deas 8it,—Kindly let me know whnt percentage of Bulbs or 
Tubers purchased in this country ] may reasonably expect to turn 
ont “blind.” I bought, the other day, (¥. P. P.) from s Firm 
advertizing in your paper, $ a dozen Dahlia Tubera, only one of 
which hag come up They were ali put down on the 8th ultimo, one 
sprouting ina few days after, The others appearod to be mare chips, not 
“ Tubera”’ at all. 

That which has sprouted ia a “ Little Bosuty,” single. 
know what colour I may expect it to be, 


Kindly let me 


Yours, &c., 
L, A. 8. 


r 


Prom, B. Burmah, 


NoTe.—Without knowing what treatment the tubera received, it is im- 
ible to give any opinion on the aunbject, Our correspondent haa certainly 
n extremely unfortunate, as Dahlias under proper conditions rarely fril to 
startinto growth, <A very similar case was referred to ua a few months since, and 
on making enquitiea we were informed by tha “apparently” aggrieved indivi- 
dual, that at the time of planting he had removed all the old atems from the 
tubera, under the belief that they would grow the stronger for it. Poor ignora- 
mus) he wag nnable to distinguish the difference between the formation of the 
tubers of tha Potato and that of the Dahlia, the latter in reality being merely 
an enlarge root, and beyond acting as 4 reserve store for the sap, takes no part in 
the developmentof the plant, Probably the tubera now complained of had been 
Nimilarly amputated, or rather decapitated, at some period of their extatence. 
Littie Banuty ia described as having. flowers of a beautiful light magonta- 
rose, yellow and buif at base of petals, small and well shaped.—Ep., J. &@, 


NOTIOE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All matter intended for pobligation, and all questiqua to ba feplied to, shonid 
be went in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All com- 
munications should be written on oneside of the paper only, it ia aleo requested 
that all correspondents forward their name and address, not for publication 
anless they wish it, but for the aake of that mutual confidence which should exiat 
between the Editor and those who addresahim, We decline noticing any 
commanication that ie not accompanied by the nama and addresa of the writer, 





Getracts. 





- SINGULAR VEGETABLE FORMS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


One vallaga offer rich soils for horiaultare ; our mountains yield minerals, 
motale, and chemicals, a8 Well a9 choice timber, lowers dalightiul and fra- 
graut, Nuts, fraita; and even the arid plaine and deserts prodace s new 
world of ths strange, the asefal, and lovely, and altogather they are a g:udy 
‘of the grandest wagn:ceica bepond the power of pen to paint. A peraon 
passing over our deserts ia impressed with the atter desolation arougd, the 
vast diatance, the burning sand, aoeenca of moisture, the thorny, leafless 
‘Uacti, Agaves, Yuccas, and starveling, stiuted shrabs. Jt would acem to 
the wopractical mind that were a person lost upon these desert plains, a 
rescue from death weuld be hopeless ; and yet thesa ugly Qutei are compos- 
ed of three-fourths water, the sere shrubs bear a delicious berry, the Spiny 
Yuooa bears an eilible fruit revembling a Banana. The Gaoti prod-ise a 
fruit often dalicious, and the Agave bulb, when properly roseted, givas a 
augery, nutritious fool, The Cereus gigantea often roars its haad 20 ft, or 
30 ft, straight or with projecting arms like a inighéty giaut guarniing the 
tressures of the lone desert or tua posses in the mountaion. Tha Yaoca 
brevifelia or Needle Palm is another magnificent specimen, rising from 10 
ft. to 20 ft., often with umbrageous head, and the numerous limbs giving 
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terminal masses of cream-coloored bloom, sometimes weighing fifteen to 
twenty pounds; the seed formed in a dry capsule, fruit, aise of s Peach. 
Thia fruit in Northern Mexico and Arizona ia called sotol, and ia used quite 
extensively as an article of food. The tree-like body of the plant, which 
is ofteu 20 in, to 24 in. in diameter, ia composed of a thin, gauzy network 
of tongh fllament, valuable as s paper material. Another interesting plant 
is Yuces anguatifolis, the true Bpanish Bayonet of froutieremen,which takes 
the place, in general form and appearance at least, weet of the Mississippi 
River, of the common eastern apecies, Yuoca filamentosa, which i« 
found from the Mississippi River east, usually in poor ground. One form | 
we are tohi by Dr. Engelinan, bas o large geographical range, reaching from 
Southera Trah to Geutral America, andl it aleo assumes quite a variety of 
forma, but he says, “they are alanye easily recognised by their never 
constricted obtusa careules {froit), and the large broad-margined seed 
nearly fin, broad, The trae Yucca angustifolia ia a low-growing or atemlens 
apeciea with leaves from 121u, to 15 in. long and from 1} in ta 2% in. 
wide, oll growing from a common oentre, and pointing in every conceivable 
direction, 60 aa to form a pyramid that bide defianes to man or boast. 
Two other varieties of Yucea angustifolia, which Dr Engteman has named 
elata, from Arizona, grows several ft. high, and radiosa alec grows several 
ft. high. The leaves are linear, atid, and end with a sharp-pointer epine. 
The floweré ara a greenish-white, and produced on stems shoot 4 ft. or 
5 tt. high, while the fleahy edible fruit ia often 3 in. long and § in, across, 
The levves are thick, stout, about 3) in, long and 4 in. broad, and not 
narrowed above the base ag iu most other species, but gradually narrowing 
down to a sharp spike-like point. I is margined |te entire length with 
shirp serrated odgva, and are thickly set in a crowded bu-cl at the ends’ of 
the branches. ‘Thay are also fibrous aud from the edges ara a few thread- 
like filaments hanging, the whole of which is also a valuable paper material. 
Other species of Yucea also belong to this region, but they are of less 
importance than those just referred to.—Case's Botanical Indes, 


—_ Ee 


THE RESOURCES OF NORTH DCORNEO: 


TIMBER, 


That the future prosperity of Sabah must depend upon the introduction 

of ontaide capital, and the attention of outside capitel:sta, interested of course 
to their own ultimate profit, in ite development, isa fact that admira of no 
adverse argument, Every jndivitusl, every country, and every community 
depends more or leas on the principle of “give and take” to mutual advantage 
ofeach, Sabah possesses in itself resources which are practically illimitable, 
but to develop them, as they are capable of deveiopmoant requires the attrac: 
tien to the country of men, able and willing to put in their Jot with, and 
qurther their own fortunes, while at the same time they are advanomng the 
i ntereat of the colony. it must be admitted that, ap to the present, qutside 
auterpose in the country has been,to say the least, very limited. ‘With the 
gole excavtion of the Ohiuesa Sabah Land Farming Company a> aperatiousa 
on ay large scala have been attempted. Trne, the Australian Bornes Com— 
p py atartedon a large eosle; if taking up10,000 acrea of land may be classed 
as “operating”; but they have for over twelve mouths made no further sign, 
although it ia probable their lethargy will ba changed to activity within tha 
next threa months, The D-utache Borneo Company are at work ou Bangney 
Island, but, with thease threo axoeptionsa, outaide enterpriza in tha way of 
planting can only ba named on the iuens anon lucendo principle, Wih re 
gard to the Australian Borueo Company, it unmet always bs borne in iniud 
that thair primary object wae taking upalarge acreage for the purpose of 
sugar planting, an that,almost synchronous with the arrival of their agent 
in Borneo, eugac fell considerably in the market, so mach go a6 to drive tha 
sigar plasters o£ Fiji and Queensland to the verge of despair; this being 
the casa, it is not perhaps to be woudered at that augar “ e*ank in the noatrile 
of the Melbourve oapitaiists. 

Mr, de Liasa, the pionser sugar planterin Sabah, contd do nothing in 
Malbourne in the way of raiaing capital to facilitate the growth of sweet 
caue on $he banka of the Sagalind ; but be discovered, what previously had 
Apparently ‘been quite unknown to him, that bis land hed a value in itealf 
that did not require any planting to bring ott, He discovered, or rather 
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he was told, that the Seryah on bis estate was a wood resembling very mach 
the Queensland cedar which owing to the reckleaa denudation of the ecrube, 
andthe absence of any conservancy regulations in that colony, is rapidly 
hecowing extinct, Samplea of the wood submitted were approved of; s 
Rynilicate ws formed, atid subject to the approval of an expert, Mr. de Lisss 
was offered a good price for bis timber. Tho result is already known. 

The expert, Mr, Stewart, le outhusiastio in his praises of Borneo timber, 
and his enthusiasm bas proved very catching in the great capital of Victoria. 
And now ws come to the main point, or “ bed rock "to use a digg-r's phrase 
.of thia artiole, which is, that the timber trade will prove the firat big enter- 
prize which wiil bring about bona-Ada reaaite betwoen Britiah North Borneo 

aud Atistralla to the benefit of bett Culonies, It is already kuo vu that the 
saniples of the suine timber shipped by the steamer “ Wooaung" are appre+ 
ciated in Victoria, and if properly worked, the Serayah of thia country should 
take the piace of the Queeneiand cedar, a wooed which is nearly unprocurable 
at the present time, There ie no hard wood in Australian ooloties, not even 
4 Jarrah," which wiil compare in durability to billian, while Dillian possesses 
two qualities which the “Jarra” dora not poetere. Tt is ant-proof, and 
proof sgainet the attacks of the water worm. Therefore as a wood for sleapers 
and Australian railways, to be used in the construction of Australien whorvea 
or from which to matiufacture pilea to be driven into the bede of Australian 
waters, billian is unequalled, There is a gemieman at present in Sindaken 
who bas made it hia bueinees to make every enquiry into the capahilitiea of 
hard-wood timbers, and who js empowered on behalf of powerful Victorian 
asodicates to aecure a concession to cut timber on land in the colony. 
This gentleman has sent samples to Malbourne of billian, camphor, Krueng 
and compass, and hae alec had cat and forwarded aleepera made of billian, 
as epeoitaene of what thig*wood is. He is confident that the timber once seen 
and testel in the ovlonies, the reauitt will be the inauguration of a traffic 
between the two countries will develop into immeause proportions. He is 
aleo eugeged in the developing a trade in all sorts of produce, and has sent 
asioplea of every item to Melbourne, but he maigtsina that the atarting of 
the timber trade is but the thin end ofthe wedge towards satan) shing « 
trade, the proportiona of which wil] oveutually grow to an extent which 
it is at present almost impossivly to setimate —Tropical Agricutiurist. 





THE PANSY, 


Amonget flowers which come under tha care of the floret, perhaps the 
Pansy may take the highest rank. Although rigid floriste of tha Glenny 
school have repeatedly attempted to bind itdown with arbitrary Jawa, de- 
clariug that no Pansy can be tolerated whose form is not a perfect circle, 
atid whose colours hare not their merginue as carefully dofived aa if they 
were drawn with compasses ; atil! hoata of lor ers of the beautiful among ali 
classes, from the hardy sone of toil to the moat exchisive cf our aristecraey, 
hare continued to grow and admire the Panay in all ite irregular forma of 
simple beanty and delicious aweetness. Pensica do not at frst appear to 
have received 60 much attention in the South asin the Northern porta of 
the kingdom, the few varietica then in cultivation being lesa able to with- 
atand drought and heat than the more robust and hardy typea now grown. 
In 1760 Justice observed many varisties growing about Edinburgh, and aa 
they seeded freely, be actually recommended peop-s to keep them in check, 
as otherwise they would overrun the garden. Again in 1786 Abercromby 
gives a liet of named varieties. He states that he considered the Panay 
tobe an annual, al¢hough in mild winters it might prove to be biennial 
or even perenoial, The Pansy, hike many other flowers, had to submit 
to changes of fashion, but it never eutirely disappeared from our borders, 
About 1840, however, i¢ became one of the leading competition flowers, 
aud, a8 the inevitable result, ita jinea became more stiff and rigid, aa 
may be seen from illostrations of it in gardeuing periodicals of that time. 
Ten yoare later, floriete divided tha show Panay into different clagnon, 
such as white and yellow grounde and dark aud white and sallow selfe, aud 
in May of that yearthe Natiousl Pausy Society held i:s eleventh annual 
exhibition in ‘The Thatebed House, Hammearamsth The only ssediing 
raiser nud competitor at that show mow remaining is Alr. Charles Turner af 
Slough. The most important society that waa formed after the National is 
the Scotbish Pausy Bociéty, which has now existed for forty-one yeara ; and 


after being long in comparative obscurity, during which its membership 
wee by uo means numerous, it has forsome years beeu growing in publia 
favour ; its memberehip has greatly increased, and its annual exhivition in 
June attracts competitors from the most distant parte of the three kingdoms, 
This old society, by keaping the merits of tha Panay before the public, has 
induced a ouinber of ite own members to form aaziliary socisties in different 
parts of the counfry, and thus atiil helps to apread and encourage a taste for 
this moat useful flower, 

The varieties of the Pansy are so numerons that there ia ample room for 
ali growera to follow their own particular fancy. Thun the florist par ex. 
callence hag dons good work ia enlisting the keen sympathies of a large body 
of kindred spirita, who while adhering toe certain standard of perfeotion, 
hare widened ita bases and admitted many changes which would hays been 
looked cpon as the grossest heresies by those who founded this school, On 
the other hand varieties discarded by the florist, because of their vagarion it: 
form awl colour, have now become the most popular of the old rece, Tha 
abow Pansy only was known in this country ontil about thirty years ago 
when a fer catioties of a differant character were introduced from Belgium. 
These differed frow show kinds in hiving large dark coloured blotohes on 
the petals, flamed or edged with colours quite new to Pausy growers iu this 
country. The few imported flowers of thie clasa at onca opened up a new 
field, attracting the atrontion of araateara and startling old-fashioned foe 
riste who saw no beauties in such oddities, In spite of all opposition, howe 
ever, the work then begun bas gone on steadily avd rapidiy, Professional 
growores saw that it wag to their iaterest to cater for the public demand, 
and by taking the brightly coloured flowers and crossing those having mors 
subatance in the petals, they aoun began to oombine the thick textnra of 
the one with the glowing colours of the other ; aod now the improvement 
has beea so rapi:l and marke |, that one is afraid toasy that perfection hig 
eveu yet been attaiued.— The Garde. 





DIVERSITY OF FORM AND COLOUR IN PLANTS 


When wo consider the woalth of plants hoth flowering and fine-foliaged 
thich are ndapted for general culture in our gardens, wo may not unreasol:- 
ably expeot to Bud o great amount of variety therein, It would appear, how- 
ever, that that adherence to fashion which Alphonse Karr bas ao admir.- 
bly eatiriaed etill ao far affecta the gardening world as to produce a certain 
amount of sameness and uniformity in our pleasure grounds. Mang plants 
audeniably useful and highly decorative are bat sparjugly met with, and 
their merite receive but partial recognition. So long as the rage for bright, 
glarivg coloara aud strong effects exieta, so long will thia atate of affairs 
continue. Whilst plants are ouly valued for the effeot which they produce 
in crowded masses, wo shall not cee much alteration in our present syatem 
and many of our best plants will remain in unmerited oblivion. I should 
be sorry to ave cur Pelargoniuma, Verbenas, and Calceolarias banished from- 
our gardens, but [ should like toseethem oftener than they are in con. 
trast with other plants, Let us take, for instance, the Pentatamon. How 
seldom do we see a well-cared for collection, and set hera ia a plant distines 
enough in growth and inflorescence to rounder ita presence desirable in any 
garden, Then there ia the Antirrhinum, possessing distinctive features of 
ita own ; Lobelia fulgena, too, a nobie plant, but seldom seen in good cond 
tion, Aunuate, again, are too sparingly emplored in a general way. What 
can sutpasa Phlox Drummondi and ite varieties for delioney aud brilliancy of 
colour? The Zinnia, too, the Aster, and the Stock are not to be aurpasaed 
for effect ; and yet for ove bed or patch of aueh aubjects aa these que may 
count tweuty of the so-called bedding plants. These, too, are buta few of 
the great numbers which deserve mention, bat my chject iq not 30 much to 
give a listof desirable eubjects as to ahow how very easily uniformity end 
sameness may ba made to yield to that diversity of form and colour, which 
is the delight of the true plant Jover, Ic ia to be regratted that there is not 
a more general attaiapt, af least iu amall gardens, to stamp each one with a 
character and individuality wholly its own. We sometioes sce a ganiou 
where the owner, disregarding the prejudices of fashion, has accumulated 
the plants which he foves best, and placed them in such sitvations as are 
most congeuial tothem, Suche garden te whoevar cheriahea plante for 
their individual worth, aud who fiudsa churm in each aud every kind, isa 
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naver ending source of pleasura, Many conceive that when they have suc- 
ceeded! in introducing all the co'oura of the rainbow into their parterres they 
have done pretty well all that is needful to secure a good effect, Thia ia, 
howaver, far from being the cave, aa [ hold that diveraity of form rather 
than variety of colour ig the min fenture to be keptin view, aither in 
planting permanently or merely for tha summer season. It haz probibly 
fallen to the lot of some ta hvve casually coms acrogaa garden which, al- 
thovgh not more favoured in extent and sitnation than many others,possessed 
an indescribable charm: yet when thia same garden wad, ag it were, analyse, 
it may hare heen found that the charm really consiated in the uae of sub- 
jects which contrasted anil yat harmonised with each other. Ag an ins’ance, 
I will take tha Pampas Grass, Where doea it pratuca the beat eff-ct ? Not 
isolated upon an open, exuanse of Grass, but where it ig in proximity with 
rigid, cloge.growing trees and. shrubs, Or take again, a large Fuchsia stand- 
ing in the midet of a earpetof variegated Poriwinkle ; here woe get diver- 
sity ofform combined with variety of colour, In what doea the intereat 
belonging to the Fernary, the Alpins rockwork, the rustic rootwork, reside ? 
Simply in ita nat ouly affording a completa contrast to everything else 
but in producing in itself innumerable variations. It ig noticea'le, ton, that 
these effects may be aasity obtained by amploysing plauts of oagy 
eulture and of a comparatively hardy character; wa have no need to 
rausack onr stoves for thia purpose, The hardy Ferns are ag beantiful 
as exotie onea, and variation in foliage anid genernl growth may be 
found amongat thoee planta which requira but little protection and 
need but littie care, Variety ia to be obtained not only by meang of the 
introduction of plangs, treaa, or shraba possessing distinctive characteristics, 
but alao by hapoy and tasteful combinations. An isolated trea, around the 
tro:k and amongaé the hranchea of which ramblea some bardy climbing 
plant, and at the foot of which « tuft of some gracefal Grass, a Fuelisia, or 
hardy Fern springe ap irregularly from amidst a carpot of Ivy, will impart 
an air of freedom ant natural grace to a place, aud will téne down th form- 


slity which more or [e.g exigks in all woll-kapt gardens. Inthe case of trae. 


and abrub planting, more mizht bo dons than ia generally attempted with 
ibe View of giving variety, We have evergreaua of many tints, and varying 
immensely tn habit of growth; monotony in thia direction is, therefore, 
inexcusable. It is really not more diffilt to abtain variety in small gar- 
dens than in thase of greater axteut, the only difference being that suitable 
subjects mst be chogen, Tiere must also baa resolute determination to 
avoil repetition; never retain a quantity of any one plant becanaa it 13 
exceptionally attractive, as in the an-lit wilk, by exolnding others, become 
uolnterssting. My advice would be to select ju liciously planta of sash kind 
aparingly, aud above all make 9 atudy of the various habits and tints of 
vegetable forms, in erder to produce tasteful e€acts and harmoniows com - 
binations, [finatsad of emulating the blaza of Iarge establishments and 
publis gardeng, amatenra would allow more scops to thair individaal tastea 
and inclinations, choosing the plants they like insted of adhering atrictty 
to those which havpen to ba most in vogne,they would find more trie enjoy- 
ment in their gardens than they uow do, and we shoul: have the pleasure of 
ecoaiinally seasing planta at their highest stags of development which are 
but riraly ssen or are conaigned to nome out-of-the-way spot where they 
get but iittle chauce of developing, their true character. Tie Garden. 
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YARD MANURE AND WuUOD ASHES. 


I have been asked to state the com parative value of nunleached wood 
ashes aud barnyard inannre for Apyle, Peach, Pear, and Cherry treas, also 
in ragard to composting thetwo. Burnyatd mature varies to eo great au 
extent that if is impossible to place a standard price upon it, What it may 
be worth depeuds upon the kind ani condition of the animal, the natura of 
its fool, the relative amount of litter mixed with it, and the amount of ao- 
luble materiala removed by rain, &o. For thia diaoussion I will take fresh 
horas dung asa standard, the horga having a mixed feed of one part Oats 
and three parts meadow hay,the dung being free from all stable litter, 
This dung contains 75 per cent of water, 24 per cant of ash, aud 6-10 of one 
per cent of nitrogen, A ton ofauch manure contains 12 Ib. of nitrogen, 
worth 2 dollara 40 cents, aud 60 1b. of nah, containing in addition to the lime, 
magiesia, sulphates, chlorides, &¢,, 11°6 1b, of potash, worth 77 centa, 
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and 4-9 Jb, of phosphoric acid, worth 61 cents, or a total valua of 3 dollara 
78 centa a ton, estimating these threa materiale at commercial rates, This 
calculation is made on the assumption that the phosphoric acid is all soluble 
in water, and that the nitrogen is aa valnable for fruit trees ae it is for field 
crops, both propositions somewhat doubtfnl, Wood ashes represent all tha 
toin+ral elements of regetable growth,and con’ain everything the fariner must 
give his crops except combined witrogen. Wood ashea will vary in compo- 
sition and value with the kind of wood and the part of the tree, I wiil take 
the ash of the body wed of the Beech tree as representing the average of 
wool ashes, A ton of auch ashes contains 320 |b. of potash, worth 16 iol - 
Jnrs, and [05 Ib. of phosphorie acid (inaoluble}, worth & dullars 25 cente. 
Ouitting all tha other ash conatituents, which have soe vaiue of theis- 
Beives, the potash and phosphoric acid of aton of anch sashes are worth 21 
dollars 25 oenta, or nearly six times the value ofa ton of freah horae dung, 
For orcharda [regard asheaus worth mura than six times the value of barn 

yard manure, ton forton. Wien barnyard manure is composted with wood 
Ashes the coarae vegetable material and litter are rapidly broken down, alul 
the manure ia apeetily fitted fur usa; but there is some toss of nitrogen in 
tha form of ammonia, but there will be noloas of minoral matter if kept 
from lesehing by water.— Dr. R, C. Kenzie, Michigan Agricultural Culiege, 
inthe New York Tribune, 





VaARIORUM, 

A well-known American comedian is said to have a babitof biting his 
fuger-niils. Healso higasmall datgiter. Thea other day “that dear child” 
deliberately pared her finger-nails, and, in the innocance of ber beart ap- 
proashing her comical progenitor, “Papa,” sail she, “ here are some usila 
for you to eat.” | 





His Haue .—Horace Greeley used to tell thia story, He onca genta claim 
fir collection to a Weatern lawyer, and, reganiing i¢ as rathar a desperate 
demand, told the attomey if be collected it he might raserve half the amount 
for lua fas. In due tine Str, Groalay received the following “laconic apiatle 
= Dear Bir, I have encceeded in collecting my half of that claim, The 
balunce is hopeless.” 





A Muemger of Congress from the Far Weat who waa invited to a dinnar st 
Washington, ia now telliag his canatituents ail about it. “‘ There waan't any- 
thing on the table when I got thera," ba says, “ but some forks and spoons 
and bricky-brac, Presently they brought in eome soup. Ag I didn't see 
nothin’ alae, F thought 'd eat all the soup | could, though sonp is a mighty 
poor dinser to invite a feller to, So I was helped four times; and then came 
on the finest dinner l ever ace, and there I set,” groane he, “chock-full of 
soup [" 





Fon & NTI-SPorrsnen.—Sir Francis Head, speaking of the pleasure of the 
chase, gi ver an anvodote ofa hard arguer iu favor of fox-huuting in these 
words—* Said the haughty Conntess of ——to ao aged huntaman, who, cap in 
hand, had buibly invited ber iadyship to do him the honour to come and see 
hia hounds, ‘I dislike averything balonzing to bunting—«it ta eo cruel,’ “Cruel !’ 
raplied tha old man, with apparent astonisumeut, ‘ Why, my lady, it 
can't possibly be cruel, for'—lozically holdiag up three fingers in succession , 
—we all knows that the gentlemen Hike it, and we ail knowathat the hosges 
like it, ani we all knows that the hoands like it.’ After a long pause—‘ None 
ou us, wy lady, cau know for certain that the foxes don’t like it. ” 





A Farmer ontered a Datrott restazrant with hia hat on the beck of hig 
head anid a jopful look in his eyes, Flinging his hat on the floor, he exclaim- 
ad, “Whoop ! Sold my woul, and uow [ wanta tip-top dinuer!" He was in- 
yvited to sit down at a table, handed a lil!l of fare, and asked to name his dish- 
ea, “I waut chicken, turkey, orstors, fish, quasl, anipd, pie, cake, soup, wine 
—bring on tha beat you've got in the shauty [" be observed, aa he pushed the 
bill away, The waiter hurried out, and tha farmar produced his wallet and 
counted his money, His face grew serious after a few moments, as ha 
began to realise that loxuries cost money, and in another minute he pounded 
upoo the table, and called out,* I wautto see that waiter!” Tho waitre 
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entered, and the furmer sontinned—* You bold on « hittle, You may ecratch 
ont that other order, and bring me in some moat aud ‘taters and bread. 
I've ecld my wool, as I said before ; but I just happened to think that the 
eora crop may bust on mne--and where'd quail on toast be then ? Bo bring 
slong the meat and ‘talers,” 


A Gevrieman’s Gretirmans.—The following anecdote ia told of the 
ecooutrie Lord Redeadale. Early one morning he made hia way to the 
mansion of the Earl of Lucan. He waa dressed in sporting garb, for he was 
going to attend a race:mecting, hia bat waa on awry, and a cigar was he. 
tween hia lips. He rangat the front door, and the earl’s best man—an 
exquisite of the first water—anawered the summons. “Ie the Ear] st 
home?" “No, strf The Hearl is not at ‘omoe.” He miatook the caller for 
@ sporting servant, very likely soeking employment. “ Do you know if he 
haa gone to Windsor, my man?” No-—I don’t know lif 'e ‘sa gone to 
Windsor. But Tl tel! sou what Ido know, You'd bea doin’ of yerself a 
wet deal o’ oredit hif you'd honly just run around to the sign o° the Bell 
an’ Crown, hand fetch mo a pot of ‘alf-an’'alf, “All right, Where's your 
money?" “ Wy, bless you, I don't find woney for them ag J has to hanawer 
tie bell fort “Aven't you gota sizpenny bit of yer own?" “ I guess T can 
find one.” Aud away bis lordahip went, really enjoying the business, and 
ehortly retarned with « tanzard of foanting ha!f-and-hal f. The valet drank 
it with a keeu relish, emptying the pot, and then offered to return it, with 
— There, my good fellow —['m much—” But the visitor put the pot back, 
and cut the speech short with “ Return the taukard yourself, nay men; and, 
when your master returns, be kind enough to tell hira that Lord Redeedate 
called,” His lordahip left the dazed and confuunded valet Pupporting him- 
relf againet the door-post, the pewter-pos fallen to the fluor, his face the 
yicture of horror and despair, locking for all the world like one who wished 
Jie bad never been born! 





ACCLIMATIZED BULBS FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Iria tuberosa, dark brown, Lilium longifloram (Trumpet Lily.} 


Oxalia, White, 
Pa Pink. 


ie Yellow. 


T 


And a few other kinds. 
Apply to “Tris,” c/o Poar Master, Lucknow. 
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TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 


In this country, where vegetation as a ruleis of ex- 
tremely rapid growth as compared with that of a more 
temperate climate, it is very rarely necessary to attempt 
the difficult, and at all times uncertain, experiment of re- 
moving very old or large trees. In Europe, with improved 
appliances and the advantage of a long resting period, al- 
though instances have occurred in which trees perhaps 
400 to 500 years old, and with the soil attached weighing 
from 40 to 50 tons, have been moved for a considerable 
distance with safety, still the work is always attended 


with a considerable amount of risk. In this country, 
for various reasons, the chances of failure are materially 
increased ; first, we have, comparatively speaking, no 
resting period, and the majority of trees employed by 
us are evergreen in habit, and are growing more or less 
through the entire year. Second, thatin a climate like 
ours, subject to a sdason of eight or nine months’ drought, 
most trees are necessarily deep-rooting subjects, frequently 
strikmg down to a depth of ten or even twelve feet in 
search of those elements so essential to their existence, 
whereas, on the contrary, in a temperate climate the ma- 
jority of species are surface-rooting, and few attain a depth 
of more than five or six feet. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark that the additional weight of soil required to be 
lifted with a deep-rooting subject adds materially to the 
labour and risk of tle operation. 

Although wedo not recommend the adopting of this 
system of planting for this country, still instances fre- 
quently occur, especially in the formation of new 

rdens, where it is absolutely necessary to secure 
Immediate effect, and this can only be secured by em- 
ploying subjects of considerable size.. The followin 

ractical remarks on this subject, which recently isoanel 
in the Gardener’s Chronicle, describe the treatment 
essential to success :—- 

“The proper planting and after-treatment of large trees 
in their new quarters is as important to their ultimate 
well-doing as their careful preparation and removal. The 
soil and site should, if possible be equal or superior to that 
from which they came. Planters are often very much fetter- 
ed in the choice of a site, and that which taste selects may 
frequently possess the worst soil. Fortunately the latter is 
generally capable of improvement, and if not, it may be 
removed bodily to make way for better. Itis a good prac- 
tice to dig out the holes for the roots & year or so before 
the trees are planted. These may vary from 3 to 12 or more 
feet in diameter, and from 18 inches to 4 feet deep accor- 
ding to the size of the trees to be planted. The soil should 
be thrown right out about two spits deep round the hole, 
leaving about 1 foot or more of good soil in ita bottom. 
During the summer the earth in and out of the holes should 
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he kept free from weeds, and es forked up, and 
fully exposed to the sunandair. Such treatment will 
sweeten and wellow it, and thas prepare it for becoming far 
better food for the roots But should the soil not be good, 
this part of it should either be carted away or spread out 
thinly over the surface, and better soil brought to supply 
its place. It is almost a waste of labour to plant in clay, 
sand, gravel or other sterile or bare soils. Where such 
are found on the sites where artistic considerations demand 
the placing of the trees, it is best to boldly take the bull 
by the horns and cart it away at once, bringing some good 
mellow loam back in its — Bat it is ratioccar lie 
seldom that the soil formed is wholly or irredeemably bad. 
Mixed with a third or a haif of other and better soil, or 
iven a dressing of well-rotted manure or leaves, with a 
og months’ aération and cultivation, it will mostly be 
brought into a condition fit for growing most kinds of 
s. 
ac all casea such root holes should be made 18 inches 
or more wider than the bail of the transplanted tree is 
likely to be. ‘This is of the utmost importance. Nota 
fow of those who are careful to prepare anc cultivate root 
runs for the coming trees make the holes too small. When 
the balls are insected the fit is so close aa to admit little 
or no fresh earth between it and the hard unmoved earth 
that forms a ring of rockbound hardness around it. Now 
it really matters far leas what sort of soil is under than 
on either side of it, and yet not a few are prodigal of good 
stuff under the roots and give little or no growing soil to 
the right or the left of them. There can hardly be a 
greater mistake in the earth arrangements of newly. trans- 
planted trees. These, unless very young indeed, seldom 
make many more roots in a vertical direction ; the roots 
have, tn fact, under proper culture, such aa that alread 
described, run to the outside of the bole. There they will 
be found in crowds, each with its fibrils ready to strike 
root at once into new soil. But supposing the ball is 
dropped into a root hole just large enough to receive it, 
the roots are checked in their growth against sterile soil 
within a few monthe of the time of pawn, and the top 
growth 18 stunted in consequence ; but by leaving a foot 
or a yard all round, the young roots shoot into the best 
possible soil at once, and a satisfactory start is made. A 
good start is more than half the victory in the case of 
transplanted trees of great age or size. By making the 
holes early and well preparing their sides, their area is 
virtually enlarged 6 inches or 1 foot all round by the 
mellowing influence of time and the atmosphere. Under 


the combined effects of these the sides of the holes crumble. 


down, and harsh sterile soils are sweetened and enriched. 
‘In the actual planting of large trees three points demand 
special attention—the position of the top, the height of 
the bole or stem, and the disposition of the roots. It isa 
common practice with many planters to turn trees round 
in transplanting them. For example, the north side of 
the tree is placed gouth, the south north, and so on. No 
ractice could be more unphilosophieal or dangerous. 
Phe excuse made for theturning round of trees in trans- 
planting is that all sides may be made alike, hence the 
attempt to make the thinnest side as vigorous and strong 
as the best. by exposing it to the sun, the great stren¢thener 
and consolidator of vegetable life. ‘The attempt, however, 
faila. ‘The fact ir, the sun is adinitted to the wrong side of 
leaves and stems by the turning of the trees round, and 
well nigh scorches both instead of strengthening either, 


Large trees should always be faced in the same direction 
as that in which they stood before moving, ifa speedy 
and healthy growth is expected. 

‘‘ The bole should never oun any pretence be inserted 
deeper or raised higher than it was before planting. 
Thousands of trees have failed to grow to any good purpose, 
or have died outright, through want of attention to 
trifling matter; for probably the most sensitive and 
tender part of the whole treeis that border-land between 
root-stock and stem—the natural earth or base-line of 
the bole. So important is it neither to bury deeper nor 
unduly expose the root-crown of trees, that in all cases 
where moss or other rubbish may have overlain this line 
before transplanting, some damp moss or other litter 
should be again used after transplantation to cover the 
base of thestem to the same height. A slight excess of 
such covering does little harm, whereas a single inch of 
stem exposed that had been previously covered perhaps 
for years may cause the death of the tree. Many trans- 


.planters of large trees seem to imagine that the stems need 


no sort of care and less attention. They are looked upon 
as mere pipes to convey fluids from the roots to the tops, 
or vice vers; hence they may be turned round, exposed 
instead of shaded, &c., with entire impunity. There can 
hardly be a more- serious mistake. The whole of the 
outer portions of the stem is full of life, and as such is 
almost sensitively alive to every change of position and 
condition ; hence, in all cases where large deciduous trees 
have been removed from more sheltered into open spaces, 
or their tops have been considerably lightened or thiuned, 
the whole of the bole, and even the chief branches, 
should be wound round with haybands to keep off the 
direct rays of the sun from the bark, In dry weather 
the canis should be soaked with the garden engine at 
least twice a day, to prevent any losa of the vital fluids 
of the tree by evaporation through the bark. These 
precautions are the more necessary with isolated trees in 
exposed localities. No doubt they involve trouble, but 
such careful attention has saved scores of newly trans- 
lanted trees that would have perished without them ; and 
if it is worth while going to the greater expense of 
transplanting large trees, it is surely worth while to 
adopt every possible precaution in order to save their 
lives and re-establish their healthy growth as soon as 
possible, The roots, as a rule, have been far better cared 
for than either the tops or the boles. The earth under 
them should be made firm, and the depth of the ball 
carefully measured befure it is placed, as a tree that has 
to be taken out again after it is once placed may be said 
to be halfruined in the planting. ‘he roots should be 
carefully examined, all wounded or bruised ones hein 
eut off with a sharp knife. The sides should be filled in 
and made moderately firmas the work proceeds, a few 
wooden rammers being most useful for this purpose, 
Where roots protrude round the ball, each should be 
placed in its own place, neither above nor below it. This 
18 important, as each root or series of roots will thus have 
a run of earth all to itself, instead of being crowded up with 
others. When finished form a basin all round the roots 
by heaping up the spare soil 6 inches high on the solid 
ground outside the diameter of theholes. Then flood the 
whole of the roots home with a barrel or two of water, till 
the earth runs smooth and no fault-hole or hollow place 
remains. As soon as the water subsides, sprinkle the 
surface with an inch or so of dry earth, and cover this 4 
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inches thick with litter, moss, or rough leaf-mould, or 
cocoa-fibre refuse. This will render the whole well- 
nigh drought-proof. 

' One thing more is necessary—to steady the tops and 
roots of the tree. It is obvious that if allowed to beaway- 
ed by the wind, many fresh formed roots would be snap- 
ped off, and the tree might even be blown over. . There 
are three general methods of preventing thia—staking the 
top, staking the ball, and steadying the tree by leverage. 
The first is only fit for small trees, and is so simple and 
¢ommon as to need no explanation; the second is useful 
for trees of moderate size: three stakes are driven in at 
equal distances, in the solid earth, beyond the holes dug 
for the roots of the trees, atrong beltings are then placed 
from one to the other, right across different sections of 
the ball ; these are nailed firmly down to -the posts and 
the ball, and consequently the roota immovably fixed to 
the spot. ag | trees by leverageis best for those of 
large size. The levers may be connected by strong corda, 
wires, chains, or bars of iron; they are best placed asa 
triangle, proceeding from a considerable height—-say 10 
feet up the stem or bole, and a sure holdfast 10 or 15 feet 
distant from the tree. The higher the ties are up: the 
bole, and the further the _—, end from the tree, the 
stronger are these sorts of hold fasta; if firmly fixed in 
the ground to posts or hooks, and of sufficient length and 
strength, such supports will hold anything. 

. In any sort of tying every care should be taken not to 
abrade the bark, ‘the sumplesat preservative being a closely 
wound hay-band under the iron clasp or other contrivance 
used to ensure the strength and stability of the bole end of 
leverage or other ties. The advantage of fixing the bole 
of trees over their roots is obvious. Fix the roots firmly 
as we may the swaying at must agitate, loosen and snap 
them more or less. Higidly hold fast the top in one po- 
sition, and the roots become from henceforth immovable 
of necessity. In any case perfect fixity of tenure to the 
roots until they have — sufficiently to establish 
themselves in the new soil sufficiently to resist disturb- 
ance from wind and storm, is essential to success in the 
transplantation of large trees. 
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Tere little State of Delaware has this year produced no fewer 
than- 1,000,000 baskets of peaches, worth about four shillinga a 
basket, 


" CasroR-OIL mixed with an equal weight of tallow or other cil 
is, according to the Chemtst and Druggist, an excellent dressing 
for leather. Besides this, neither rata, hes, nor other ver- 
min will attack leather so prepared. | 


Frowrrk Boiss.—Much judgment should be shown in purchasing. 
Bulbs should not be selected for theirsize, butfor their weight 
and solidity; asmall bulb that is heavy and firm, especially about 
the point of growth, will produca a much fiuer flower than one 
‘double tha size, but soft and scaly; and hence it is not right to 
estimate tham by their size,so much as by their weight and 
proper maturation. 
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Siow Tare Garowra.—-At a recent meeting of the St Louis 

demy of Scjence,.Dr. Engelmann exhibited asection of the 
truak of Juniperus californica, which was uot quite 4in. in dia- 
meter, and yet showed an unmistakable age of 127 years, each 
ring being onan. average about one-fifth of alina wide, The 
largest growth in ten yeara had been about 4 linea, the emallest 
during a similar period about 1% line. 








A New Uae For Woop—The application of wood for stuffing 
beds seems, at first sight, an anomaly, nevertheless, a' patent exiata 
which moreover appears to be quite practicable, for disintegrating 
the wood of various kinds of Pine, so that it becomes as light and 
elagtic ag hair, The resinous properties of the wood cause it to 
be very healthy, and to act aaa preventive against vermin. It 
is producible at a price far below that possible for any other 
material, except straw and seaweed, in quantities as low as 42. 
per cwt. 
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RAUBARE-~It was not until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury that stalks of rhubarb became an article of commercial impor- 
tance in the London aud other vegetable marketa in the kingdom. 
About 1810, Mr. Myatt of Deptford, we are told, sent two of his 
sons to the Borough market with five bunches of rhubarb stalke, 
of which they sold only three, people not liking what they called 
“physic pies.” Notwithstanding, Myatt continued its cultivation, 
As he predicted, it soon became a favourite; and now hundreda 
of tons’ weight of rhubarb are sold in Covent Garden in the course 
of the year, and what amount’ in other markets alt over the 
country it is impossible to calculate, 


PE 


Soil For Potrep Pianxts.—Some little knowledge of the cha- 

racter Of soils is required by those who mix and prepare them for 
potting; but we may say that, in general, finely sifting any soil, 
except perhaps for covering seeds or other special purposes, is 
seldom done. Such soils need not necessarily become impervious 
to water if thera be sufficient sand in their composition. One 
thing, however, we must caution the inexperienced against, and 
that is, never to move a pot or pan that has been newly filled, 
and then deluge it with water. A mass of fina earth, thoroughly 
wetted, and thén shaken in a pot, becomes much like concrete. 
Pot in moderately-dry mould, and remove the plant to its final 
resting-place before watering. Generally speaking, coaree lumpy 
mould for large plants, and fine for small ones, with, however, 
plenty of drainage in both cases, is advisable, 
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Te Root-Cap—The idea held by the earlier botanists, that the 
tips of all roote consisted of spongy masses of tissue, by menna of 
which plants were enabled to soak up their food from the soil, haz, 
with the aid ofthe microscope, been entirely discarded. The term 
spongiola, which was given to these theoretical bodies, is a Jand~ 
mark of departed ignorance, and furnisheastriking contrast with 
theknown structure (viz., the root-cap), with which the tip of every 
growing root is covered. With the leading botanists of to-day a root 
is considered to be an outgrowth protected by a cap. This defini- 
tion seems very short, but if anything further is added, there 
comes with it a number of exceptions. The name which this cover- 
ing to tha root-tip has received is in itself very descriptive, as it 
is truly a cap, consisting of a number of myers of quite dense 
cells surrounding the extremity. Tiiese root-caps vary in size 
in different species of planta; sometimes they are so small that 
only with the high powers of the microscope can they ba seen, 
while on the other hand they may he readily observed with the 
naked eye.-— Gardener's Monthly. 
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Tue Campoon TRen—~Nature calls attention to one of the moat 
interesting ond important trees of Sumatra, the camphor tree, 
Dryobalanops camphora. Thia camphor attracted the attention 
of the earliest voyagers, and was then, as it is pow, an important 


_ | article of commerce with China and Japan, the pepole of those 
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countries attributing to it extraordinary virtues, aod paying 
a bigh price for it. Thetree grows to a beightof 100 feet or 
130 feet, aod forms a trunk seven feet to 10 feet in diameter. 
The quantity of camphor contained in the trunks ia very unequal ; 
the young trees appear to contain jittle or none. It is said that, 
on ah average, about otne trees are required to produce 100 ib, 
weight of crystallised camphor, It is obtained by cutting 
down the tree and dividing the wood into small pieces, in the 
divisions of which the camphor isfounod, It differs in‘the form of 
jta eryatala from the camphor of commerce, is harder, more brittle, 
aud does not so readily condense, Great quautities are used by the 
Bataks for the preservation of tbe corpses of thoir chiefa. 


Movemente oF Leayes.—Leaves, Mr. Darwin says, when they 
go to sleep, move either upwarda or downwards; or in the case of 
the leafleta of compound leaves, forwards, tlatis, towards the 
apix of the Jeaf, or buckwacds, that is, towards its base; or again 
they may rotate on their own axis without moving either up- 
warda or downwards; but in almost every case the plaue of the 
blade is so placed as to stand nearly or quite vertically at night. 
Moreover, the upper surface of each leaf, and more especially of 
each leaflet, is ofteu brought into cloae contact with that of the 
opposite one, as the upper surfaces appear to require more pro- 
tection than the lower. Tho evil effects which result if sleeping 
leafleta be prevented from pressing their upper surfaces together, 
so as to protect them from radiation, were well seen in experiments 
of Mr, Darwio’s, in which he pressed down the lea@ets of Oxalis, 
Marsilia, &., so that they could not bring their upper surfaces in- 
to contact ; the reault was that the leaves were Killed, Thus of 
twenty-four leavea of Marsilia extended horizontally, exposed to 
the zenith and to uvobetructed radiation, twenty were killed and 
one injured, whilst a relatively very small proportion of the leaves 
which had been allowed. to go to sleep with their leafleta verti- 
cally dependent, were killed or injured. Mr. Darwin noticed 
that the difference in the amount of dew on the pinned-open 
leaflets and on those which had gone to sleep, was generally con- 
spicuous, the latter stay sometimea absolutely dry, whilst the 
Jeafleta which lind been horizontal were conted with large beads 
of dew. Another fact obaervable was that when leaves were kept 
emotionless, they are more lialile to injury than when they were 
slightly waved nbout hy the wind, and thus got a little warmed 
by the surrounding air.—-Popular Science Hevw. 





Tas InrLuenct oF Liaat upow THE Colours oF FLOWERs.— 
Tie influence of light upon the colours of flowers has been further 
investigated by M. Askenaay, who lias described bis results ia the 
“Botanische Zeitung.” It was found that Tulipa Gesneriana gave 
in darkness the same flowers as in light, and the flowers of the 
plants grown in darkness were in no wise altered when they were 
afterwards brought to the light, and the etiolated stems aud 
Jeaves became green. On the other hand, Hyacinthua orientalis 
showed the iufluence of light ia two ways ; first, the light 
accelerated the development of the flowers, about fourteen days; 
then tha flowers which grew in the dark were not indeed colour- 
less, but the intensity of the colour was fess, and its distribution 
svag different from that in normal flowers. If the upper part of a 
cluster of flowers grown in darkness were cut off and exposed to 
light, there waa, even after one day's action, a decided increase in 
the intensity of the colour, aud in three days the Auwers were 
neatly as deeply coloured as the oormal flowers. Scilla cam- 
panuiata developed ito thedark normal flowers, in which the blue 
colour of the corolla was somewhat wenker than the uncovered 
specimens, while the reddish colour of the iuflorescence of the 
pormul plants was absent in the darkened ones. Pulmonaria offi- 
vivalis, on the other hand, developed ita flowers in darkness 
from the flower buds quite normally, and also in the darkness the 
change of colour proper to this flower passed from red to blue, but 
the flowers that were developed later were more weakly coloured. 
The experiments here described show that many flowers need 
light to uire their normal coloration, while others can diapense 
with it. jierein lies the ground of this difference does not yet 
eppear, abd numerous forther experiments will be necessary before 
the phenomena can be reduced to order. 
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Tue Tauss of Jop2a.—Judes, éneo renowned for the namber 
aud variety of trees which grew withio its borders, is now poorer 
than any other country in this particular, Mr, -W. J. Martin, in- 
hia work on the Haast, says:—The only trees ope meeta are the 
Olives, which, however, are by no means plentiful in Ju and 
mostly old and stunted-looking. In Samaria we saw several con- 
siderable plautations of them, but yet that country ia also sadly de- 
ficient of trees, Where now is the Oak trenon which Absalom 
huog by his bushy locks ? There ia, I believe, ouly one remain- 
ing sufficiently large for this ; aud yet we read that the “ Wood of 
Ephraim,” where he was defeated, destroyed more men than did 
the sword. And where is the Syoamore tree upon which Zars 
chaaus climbed 7 I doubt if there be one such within many miles ; 
and yet we kuow that Jericho waa once richly clothed with trees 
and verdure, and called the “City of Palms.” Indeed, that Pales- 
tine generally was once extremely fertile, aad rich ie woods and 
verdare, is evident from the Meaning of many of the Scriptura 
proper names. .:. , There is along almoat every little 
water-course a number of what are called trees, but they are gen- 
erally Willows of mere copes or brushwood. A trea of any des- 
cription, of size sufficient to make an ordioary beam for building 
urposes, is quite a rarity—auch are only to be found miles apart, 
be Vine, a0 much alluded to inthe Bible, is somewhat rarely to 
be seen ; but that it was extensively grown is evident by the traces 
of terraces upoa the steepest hilla atil abuadantly visible. Then 
as to the flawera—‘ Tha Rose of Sharon” and the “ Lily of tlie 
Valley” cannot be found, There are many wild fowers certainly, 
but gonerally they grow out of a “dry ground,” and have, with 
very good bloasom almost no green foliage, “ Thorna and Briars” 
are abuodant, but with very Jittle foliage also, and seem useful 
only for burning.. The Fig trees are even few and far between, 
and the Orange, Apricot, and Almond still more ao. The fields:are 
not enclosed, except in some rare cases, where a wise bushandinan 
has gathered the lageq stonos into piles around his border, 
Hedges are rare, but when seen they are generally formed of large 
Cacti covered with dust, having in the twilighta somewbat weird 
look. 





Original Articles, 





THE ROSE. 
Forms or GrowraH—{ Continued from page 277, Vol. I.) 
FPiiias Roses. 


These when properly trained are undoubtedly very attractive 
objects. But, probably en accountof the great care and attention 
required to produce any thiug like s satisfactory reault this mode 
of training is but very rarely attempted inthis country, The 
following description of the modus operandi by one of the most 
amiuent of English Rosarians will probably prove both iateresting 
aud instructive to these who may desire to attempt their culture, 

“The culture of Pillar Roses certainly demands some skill; but it 
ig a akill that ie easily acquired by the observant and enquiring 
cultivator. Let us consider the several points in regular order, 
ao as to dismiss all simple mattera with a word and deal with 
difficulties as they come befure ua at such length as their relative 
iroportance may demand. 


PLANTING Pittak Roses.—In any case the soil must be well 
drained, liberally manured, deeply stirred and io a sound condi- 
tion, It should be of such quality aa te produce good wheat or 
cauiiflewers, or it will never produce Pillar Roses. A Pillar Rose 
wil) require at least one square yard of soil, which must not he 
csapied with shrubs or grass, and every autumn this soil must 
be enriched with dressing cf half-rotton stable manure, What- 
ever tends to increase the vigour of a Rose—such as top dress- 
ings in sammer, abundant supplies of water, &c.—muat be given 
to Pillar Roses ; for it is not ouly desirable to clothe the Pillars, 
but to do so with sfout wood whichcan ouly be accomplished by 
feeding liberally. Let us suppose the Roses planted, they are 
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then to be cut downs to within ove or two buds of the base and 
allowed to grow the firat seasou as they please, aud the mere 
vigorously the better. : 

Paunixa Pittar Roses.~-The second season they will raquire 

runing. Now to prune them property the Hosarian must bear 
in mind that itis much easier to induce a tree to grow to its 
full height than to iuduce it ta form regular tiers of flowering wood 
all the way from its root to its summit, This is true of Apples, 
Plums, Pears, Vines, and huudreds of other trees, Keep the 
leading shoot, upright and do not prune it atall, and it will 
grow with great vigour 60 a4 continually to increase ite length 
wutil it reaches its maximum height; but io the meantime the 
leading bud having oronopalised the aap, there will be but few 
side branches formed, and cunsequently there will be little or 
no flowering wood produced. Icia true that trees do produce 
aide branchea witheat the aid of the pruuer, and that these 
take a horiaontal or oblique direction; nevertheless the general 
tendency of the sap ia upwards, and one of the first consequences 
of allowing a tree to grow in its own way is to cause the for- 
mation of a bare stem for some diatanea from the ground line ; 
and that tendency isof iteelf a sufficient argameut for pruning 
Pillar Roses. In a word, ifthe prnuing is uegleated they seon 
acquire their full beight but have vaked stems; whereas, if properly 
pruned, these stems will be clothed from bead to foot with flower- 
ing branches. The pruning in the second year will consist in 
removing by a clean cut, to within one or two buds of their base, 
a!l long weak shoots, reserving two or three of the strongest aboots 
and shortening these about one-third or one-half of their length 
Ifany doubt as tothe application ofthese instructioua Jet the 
Rose itself furnish a hint. [fit lms attained to a great height, 
end iseo regularly furnished with side shoots as to-ba already 
neatly-sufficiant to cover a pillar, prune all the side sheota back 
to three er four buds and the leadera only « fourth. or fifth of their 
whole length. If it bas mot growo muck cut i¢ back very hard, 
removing quite half of the entire growth so as to conform pretty 
nearly to this rule—the more growth, the less pruning ; the less 

rowth, the more pruning. . Having accomplished the pruning, 
lay the shootadewn full length along the ground and fix them 
with a few strong pegs so that the wind may uot blow them about. 
This will eansa the buds to break—that ia to say will cause the 
forraation of side shoota the whole length of the rods; ag soon as 
these burst freely they must he tied up to their poles or pillars, 

The third season’s pruning must be on the same principle as in 
the preceding year; the cultivator must be more anxious about 
ebtaiiug plenty of furniture—that is, of hiding the pillar with a 
plentiful side growth from the ground upwards. He need not 
think much about getting tle Rose to the top of the pillar ; it will 
go there in time and perhaps soouer than will be good for its 
ultimate beauty ; and if it dogs not, it is only necessary to leave one 
or two long rods unshortened and they will soon mount to the sum- 
mit ef their ambition. ‘Fo begin, then, with the pruning, let us 
firat determipe about the farniture of the base of the pillar. 
Here we find already pony of weak apray, some well placed 
strong shoots, aud perhaps a certain proportion of wiry twigs 
that produced flowers last season. All the weak spray shoubl be 
cut clean out, leaving only the buds at the base to break again ; 
the sane with the wood that flowered the previous year, but 
the strong side shoots may be cut to six or eight buds from the 
base, Where the pillar is bare, cuta few shoots very close so aa 
to get some vigorous growth to fill upthe gaps; whore crowded 
thin away. the weakest of the shoots, and leave those that are 
best placed for flowering. Proceed thus till you arrive at the top, 
then shorten back the leading shoots according to their lengt 
nud strength, but not.severely, to a plump bud to carry the growth 
upward the next season, 

After thia pruving there ought to bean abundant bloom; and 
from thie time forth there must be very little pruning ; the culti- 
vator’s principal care will be to keep the tree liberally nourished 
and provide for the occasional renewal. q. the main shoots, fur those 
originally formed will in time be debilitated through excessive 
production of flowers. 

The reuewipg: or repairing of the pillar is accomplished by 
means of the strong shoots that rise from the base, As thesa 
appear tie them in loosely, so asto induce afree growth, prune 
them as recommended for the first formation of the pillar, and as 


soon as they reach halfway up the pillar and are tolerably well 
furnished with side shoots remove one of the old leaders, and let 
the young one take its place. When-an abundance of young 
shoots are produced some must be cat away entirely to within one 
bud of their base ; fromthe bud left a flowering shoot will gene- 
rally ba developed next season, or it may be another strong shoot, 
which may be useful though not wanted the previous year, io 
which case keep it, if not pinch it back and cause it to forma 
mass of laterals, or leave it to grow to its full length and then out 
it back as before. ‘'wo more remarks seem needful to complete 
these directions, By training the leading shoote straight up the 
ee they will grow with more vigour ; by training them regular. 
y round aud round the pole the growth will be mora moderate 
end regular, and there will be au earlier disposition to form fluwer- 
ing woud, It is well in ail casesto allow new shoots to go straight 
up and to twist them. the next season after the pruning. This 
secures strong wood in the frat yanr aud plenty of laterals in the 
secon, The last remark is, that poles aud pillars should not 
exceed twelve feet, and when it is determined to have them of 
that height the most robuat growing Roses should be selected. The 
better kinds of hybrid-perpetuals and Bourbons do best on pillaca 
of six to eight feet; if taken higher it.is difficult to keep them 
furnished at the bottom. | 

We may now offer a few remarks as to the poles and pillars 
themselves. It is best nut to insert them till after tle Roses have 
growo two years, and when inserted, it must be in a way to stand 
firm ina gale. Iu all cases it ig best if tha lower parts of the 
posts can be charred, as this prevents the growth of mycelium, by 
which so many Roses ara destroyed. by the proximity of decaying 
wood tothe roots. The superiority ofiron must not be overlooked, 
far not only ia wood perishable, but the soundest wooden pole 
maay be snapped short off bya gale, If iron poles are adopted 
they should be one inch in diameter with triple prongs propor- 
tionately stout, and the prouga ahould be from one to two feet in 
length, proportionate to the height of the poles above ground, 





CLIMBING ROSES. 


Ciumbing Roses certainly receive less atlention from writers 
and cultivators than almost any other clas of these populur 
flowers; but why this abould be the case we do not pretend to 
know, unless it ia perhaps that they require more attention to 
cosure their being in first rate condition. However that may be, it 
is very certain that there ara many good Roses which require 
support in some shape or form ta bring out their good qualities. 
For poles, pillars, arches, arbours, &c., only those Rosas are aitable 
which have more or less of what is called a climbing habit of 
growth—wwe say whatis called aclimbing habit of growth, because, 
sinctly speaking, there is no auch thing asa climbing Rose. 
Roses do not climb orcliug te anything in the srme way that 
such strictly climbing plants as the Vine, tha Honeysuckle and 
the Ivy do. Roses which make long rambling growths, whose 
shoots are unable to stand up without support of some kind, 
these are the kinds which do duty as climbers. Before determin- 
ing on the kind ofclimber to plant, however, the height the 
plants are required to attain fo must be considered. Fortunately 
iu this country we have a very wide field from which to make 
our selection. What are known, however, amongst English Rose 

rowers aa climbing suc asthe Ayrshire, Banksian, and 

oursault groups, are eutirely unsuitable for cultivation in the 

lains although. they thriva vigorously anough in the Hima- 
ayas atan elevation af 4,000° to 8,000.° Their absence, however, 
is more than counterbalanced by the jarge number of other 
species which are here well adapted for thia purpose. Most of 
the vigarous Hybrid Perpetuals and. Teas may be relied on from 
Sit. to 15ft. if the goil he good. The extra strong growers of the 
same classes with the Noiseties and Hybrid Noisettes will cover 
well up to 15ft,-or even 20ft. or morein beight. We purpose 
now to mention a few of the best of scandent habit; we had bet- 
ter, hawever, aay at once that it is not our intention to enumerate 
all that ara goo, because to do so would take up too much space 
aud algo. perplex our readers. 
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For positions not exceeding 8 to 10 feet in height many of the 
hybrid perpetaals are eminently suitable, not that they can be 
said to be climbing Rosés, but there are many of them sufficient- 
ly vigorous in growth to reach the height mentioned within two 
years from the time of plantiug. Especially is this the case when 
they are on their own roots and planted ina good soil. Barrone 
Prevost is an excellent climber ; Marechal Vaillant, Charles 
Wood, Dr Audry, Annia Alexiceff and La Ville de Saint Denis 
nre also good ; nor must we omit to mention climbing Countess of 
Oxford, climbing Jules Margottio, climbing Charlea Lefebvre, and 
climbing Victor Verdier, These possess all the good qualities of the 
varieties in their original form, combined with a wonderfully 
vigorous bsabit of growth. As a general rule all varteties of this 
group that are described as of very vigorous growth may be 
employed as dwarf climbers. 

These who require varieties of a more acandent habit than the 
preceding must search amongst the Teas, Hybrid Teas and Not- 
settes, and may select from the following with perfect safety :— 
Marechal Niel, Solfaterre, Safrana, Cloth of Gold, climbing Devo- 
niensis, Lamarque, Reve d’Or, Gloire de Dijou, Cetine, Forestier, 
Chesthunt Hybrid and Duchess of Edinburgh. The last two are 
red Roscs of great merit: Chesthunt Hybrid we consider one of the 
most useful Rosea yet introduced, and certainly deserves more 
attention than it Ima yet received from Rosarians in this country, 
we have heard complaiuta of its being a shy bloomer. We think, 
liowever, in these cases, thig must have arisen fromm over-pruning, 
for with us it has proved extremely free flowering, and has more 
than sustained the high character given it by Rosariang in 
England. The firat nine varieties named besr yellow flowers 
of different shades, most of which ara too well known to need 
any description here. In this small grovp we have certainly 
the two finest Roses in the world, namely, Gloire de Dijon 
and Marechal Niel, regarding the former variety the Reverend 
8. Reynolds Hole says:—Its flowers are the earliest and latest ; 
it haa symmetry, size, endurance, colour and perfume, It ia 
what cricketers call au “ all-rounder,’ good iv every point for 
wall, arcade, pillar, standard, dwarf, en masse, or a3 a single 
tree. Jt is easy to cultivate ; it forces admirably, and you may 
have it almost in its summer beauty when Christmas snows 
are on the ground, With half a dozen pota of it carefully 
trented, aud haves dozen trees in your garden, you may enjoy 
it all the year round ; and if ever, for some heinous crime, I were 
miserably sentenced, for the reat of my life, to possess but a single 
Rose tree I should desire to be supplied on leaving the dock with 
n strong plant of Gloire de Dijon,” And the same writer ia scarce- 
ly less enthusiastic regarding the Marechal; he says :—‘Since 
the time when a baby in floriculture I firat begau to ‘take 
notice’ of Roses, more than thirty years ago, three new stars 
of special brightness have glittered in our firmament—Gloire 
de Dijon, Charies Lefebvre and Marechal Niel. The latter is J 
think the greatest acquisition, because we had, previous to ite 
introduction, po hardy yellow Rose, realising as this does—in the 
wondei ful beauty of ita flowers, their size, shape, colour, fragrance, 
longevity, abundance, in the amplitude of its glossy leaves 
and the general habit of the plant—our every desire and hope. 
We possessed some approximation to Gloire de Dijon in our 
Tea and Bourbon Roses. Charles Lefebvre was a development 
of General Jacqueminot, but of a hardy Golden Rose, more pre- 
cious and more welcome a thousnud times than those Golden 
Roses which Popes have seut to favoured Kings we saw uo har- 
binger. Even the Marechal's own mother, Isabella Gray, had 
displayed such feeble charms that no one mourned her sterility. 
Suddenly, unexpectedly she produced a paragon, 

It may be observed that climbing Roses, as a rule, suffer more 
from indifferent preparation of the soil than from neglect of ANY 
other part of theirmunagement, and I shall direct special attention 
to this pomt To grow them in a succesaful manner they require 
the same care as is devoted to the other classes of Roses, Indeed in 
some cases it 1s necessary to take more thay ordinary care in the 

reparation of the soil, a6 they have frequently to be planted in 
Prot dry positions, and when such is thecase itis necessary to 
make the border somewhat deeper than would setve for a bed of 
Roses on the lawn. These positious also require the soil to be of 
the very best description to eveure « free and continuous growth, 
for unless a Rose tree, no matter what the form it may be grown 


in, does not continue to make growth it canvot flower in asatisfac- 
tory manner. In all casea where there is a doubt about the scil, 
or the spot being of a suitable character, it should be taken away 
to a depth of two feet and a width of two feet six inches, and be 
replaced with good sci], A rich fibrous logm, if it is to be bad, 
with oné-third part rotten manure, is decidedly the best, but any 
good mellew loam with the addition of mannre will do. 

Vigorons-growing varieties of Roses, sepecially such as Marechal 
Niel, Gioire de Dijou, or Lamarque, that do not flower freely if 
pruned to any great extent after the principal fowering is over, 
require attention ; whilst the plants are young, and before they 
have filled the space which their heads are destined to ocenpy, they 
need not be much reduced, but when they have filled anything 
near all the room available, if cutting back ia not carried out some 
time ia the year they get crowded with useless, weak wood, little 
able to produce handsome, full-sized flowers. To avoid this a portion 
of the Jarge, strong, ald branches may be cut out near tlie point 
on the main stem from which they spring, leaving a stump, tha 
latent eyes of which may be expected to immediately break into 
growth. These will form strong, vigorous branches, which will 
produce the best fowers next sexsou. This removal of a portion 
of the ald wood annually, to be replaced by new, may be carried to 
the extent of one-third or one-fourth the entire plant, which, so 
treated, will always contain a sufficient quantity of soane: vigorous 
flowering growth, and will not attain a dimension beyond that which 
there ia space for, and that profuaion of weak, useless shoota that 
results from insufficient pruning will not exist. The plants at 
the same time should be thoroughly well washed, a0 ag to free 
them from insecta. Jf there is any mildew upon them, a liberal 
application of water impregnated with sulphur will be found use- 
ful. Where planted in a position where the root space ie coufined, 
manure water, given soas to soak the whole mass of soil as far aa 
the roots can extend, will be of the greatest possible use, This’ 
may with advantage be repeated from time to time. 


INSECTICIDES. 


At a late session of the Agricultural Society of France, a 
Committee reported upon the use of Sulpho-carbonate of Potassiam 
as a destroyer of the insect Phylloxera, which, feeding upon the 
tender filamental rootlets of the grape, has almost destroyed the 
wine-growing interests of France. 


The report of the Committee waa : 


“That the efficiency of Sulpho-carbonate of Potassium, employed 
with the precautions indicated by experience, is incontestable.” 


. To apply tha material to the roots of the vines, a light, two-wheeled 
horse-power machine is constructed, carrying a tank of two or three 
gallons capacity ; from this tauk the very volatile fluid is discharged 
by means of a pump into a hollow and perforated coulter, which, 
slowly drawn forward, cats toa depth of ten inches into the soil 
alongside the vine roots, and, a3 it passes, charges the earth with 
fumes deadly te animal life. 

Why may not an application of this idea be developed to meet a 
variety of cases of insect and animal depredations common in the 
garden. : 

For instance, a machine could be made, after the manner ofa 
hand corn-planter, which could be used to charge hills of corn 
attacked by wire worms, or in the Market-Garden to destroy grubs 
cutting the roots of Melons or Squashes. It could be used to the 
larve of insects infesting the soil beneath fruit trees. 


* Weevil and other insects ia grain can be killed by confining the 
fumes of Sulpho-carbonate of Potassium for an hour in a tight 
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chamber with the grain. Care, however, must be taken thut the 
apartment be absolutely tight, and that no fire be near, as the fumes 
when mixed with atmospheric air are explosive. Bisulphide of 
Carbon or Carbon disulphide can also be used for this purpose. - 


The gardener still wants something safe to apply to Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Tomatoes, and other plants, having edible fruit, on 
which the application of Paris Green, a most complete insecticide, 
would be criminal. There iano end to thelist of se-called remedies 
against insect depredations upon garden and field vegetables, but 
few are efficient. Some success has attended the application of 
powdered Sulphate of Iron to drive off the borer from the roots of 
Squashes, Pumpkins, and Melons. : 

Sawdust soaked in kerosene will for a time drive off the striped 
bugs which prey upox the leaves ofthese plants. Paraffinedilated 
four hundred times has been applied with some success to Cabbage 
to drive off the green worm. For the same purpose application of 
saltpetre with two pounds of common salt in three gallons of water 
has been found to be of service. A half pound each of hard soap 
aud kerosene oilin three gallons of water has been partially 
satisfactory. 

Infusions of tobacco leaves, pine, fir and cedar trees are offensive 
to insect life. Decoctions of poisonous plants, as digitalis, aconite, 
and others, will kill the insects, but human beings asjvell. 


FLORICULTURE IN INDIA. 


Tar Foucusia.—Parr ItI. 


Wintering or Resting.—The principal points in wintering the 
lants are, withholding water entirely, to secure perfect rest, in 
which we follow nature. We also consign the plants to a room 
where the light is very subdued and the temperature is not 
affected by fhe sun’s raya therefore becomes equalized or 
" nearly so, day and night, At home, cellars are found to be the 
best. places for this purpose, where the” thermometer seldom 
deviates more than 10° winter and summer, the mean being 50°, 
which proves that extreme cold is not an absolute necessity for 


resting plants. In some instances these cellars are totally dark: 


and not ventilated, but we prefer a gleam of light, and a small 
amount of ventilation under command; here again we follow 
nature in the matter of subdued light, for do we not at home get 
‘sixteen hours of total darkness out of the twenty-four, and the 
other eight reduced to semi-darkness by clouds and snow? Over 
B coud erable area of the temperate zone, everything is 
buried or enveloped in snow for threa months more or ear 
We therefore find in studying this, that practically,.rest for 
plants can be obtainted, and effected, in these tropical and 
sub-tropical climates, by drought, subdued light, and a minimum 
even temperature combined. We study this at home in the 
inverse ratio, fer our tropical plants and fruits, cultivated under 
glass; and arrive at precisely the same thing, viz. drought 
takes the place of cold in giving the plants rest, for if such 
lants ara exposed to too much cold they are injured, and the 
east frost will kill them outright, 


Protection for the roots—The roots must also be protected 
by covering the pots with dry moss, leaves, sand or light soil, 
such as leaf mould or common earth, if lighter substances are not 
available. In many places cocoanut fibre and chaff, such as the 
husks of rice, aro available which. answer the purpose admirably. 
Do not prune or break any of the branches, as the pith is as 
susceptible to injury by frost as the roots are. Give no water 
whilst at rest~—select a ‘room or shed where the drip does not. 
‘enter, if at your command todo so. If obliged to use a shed 


or out-house, block up the windows or any openings with grass, 
fern, moss or mats. Those plants that flower the earliest in 
spring or summer will be the firat to go to rest, and maat 
be marked, or set aside for bringing forward amongst the 
first batch ; the second. and third batches will follow in dua 
course. Observe routine and avoid confusion; the lastor latest 
batch should be allowed to remain until they brenk inte prowth 
of their own accord, when they can be no longer delayed, The 
me year old sp.cimen planta that have not flowered will be amongst 
6 laat. 


Pruning.—The first operation of the year is the general annual 
"First cut away all the small puny branches and clean out 


pruning. 
the interior of the specimen plants; growth will not be wanted 
there but space for ventilation. On the surface cut away 


all the later made shoots up to three or four eyes (buds or 
joints,) from whence they emanated after the last general top- 
ping. If the wood is well ripened, and likely to make strong 
new growth, this will then form the exterior surface of the 
plant. Ifit is not so, then prune back to the next place of sto 
ping which may auswer the purpose better ; never mind the 
scrubby appearance it may give the plants, or the waste it may 
appear to i by cutting away so much wood ; you have an object 
in view, viz. the production of a fine display of bloom in the 
highest perfection attainable. You can soon make up for 
the joss of growth, by a round or two of topping aa before. 
To maintain your plant in the proper shape and form, you may 
also sacrifice a little extra growth or wood here and thero if 
needed, [ have seen exhibition specimens that have won the 
five guinea cup, at a west of England show, on more occasions 
than one, for the best single specimen plant in bloom, that when 
pruned, at this stage, paul te compared, to - nothing more 
apropos than the skeleton frame ofa Lady’s crinoline. 


Insects—-Larva.—If you have seen any red spider, a frequent 
pest ; white or brown scale ; mealy bug, or thrip, now is the time 
to do battle with the larve: deposited in the bark. The usual 
dressing, applied annually by gardeners at home for their Vines, 
fruit trees, and many other plants, especially deciduous ones, is 
applicable in this instance. It consists ofsoft soap, sulphur, fresh 
lime, and pure soot as this last isseldom procurable in this country, 
we would substitute wood ash, tobacco and cigar ash—if inveterate 
smokers would only save it—tobacco dust or snuff, common soda, 
or failing this, boil some tobacco to obtain the essence or get the 
chilum water from the natives and others who smoke the hooka — 
this last is strongly impregnated with nicotine, A strong 
solution for use with a soft paint brush, should ‘be of the 
consistency of paint, used warm, from blood heat to 180° 
Fahrenheit's scale, this must be well worked into all the crevices 
of the bark in a lather, after all loose, rough bark has been re- 
moved by the hand or a serubbing brush, (Fuchsias do not shed 
their rind until several years old). If the trees and shrubs have 
heen badly infested previously, two coats of this ia given. If 
the composition is up to the proper strength, well compounded, 
and worked into the trunk and branches, no larva can survive it, 
or make their escape. If the attack has been slight and lata 
in the season, one coat willdo. If used as a preventive only, 
it may be reduced in strength by the addition of water in 
which a good lump of common soda has heen dissolved; thus 
diluted it may be applied with the syringe, tilting the plant 
over a tub to aave the liquid. In this way each plant may be 
syringed in a few minutes and prevention may prove better than 
oure. 


Aphides and Caterpillara.—Should the plants be attacked at 
any time during the season by Aphides “green and black fly) or 
the common green caterpillars, or any other grubs and insects, to 
which they are liable, this mixture, diluted and clarified by 
the addition of fresh lime, when required, will disledge and 
pradicate them, by its use with the syringe. 


Earth worms and grubs.—A strong solation of lime aud soot 


water will also keep the soil free of worms and grubs by water- 


ing the plants with it once a week or so. This is also used as a 
stimulant or liguid manure to advantage, norisany prudent, 
careful gardener, who understand his work ever without these 
materials at command, for use whenever they may be required, 
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I strongly recommend amateurs, and all who would cultivate 
flowers, frnits or vegetables, never to be without a supply ; so 
that they may meet an attack by a counter attack, without 
delay. | 


Mildew.—If a fungoidal attack of mildew should appear and 
get a start of forty-eight hours upon any collection of plants, vege- 
tables or crop of fruit, more damage would be done in that short 
time than could be remedied during the season, this virulent disease 
may be eradicated in a few hours if taken in hand aa soon aa it 
appears, by the aid of sulphur. I may bave to revert to this 
subject hereafter and relate some instances that would be out 
of place here. 


Potting requisites —~Having left our pet to get it white-washed, 
we must now return to regular routine and the potting shed 
In the firat place I may as well mention the few requisites needed 
for potting purposes. 


Potting shed and its wse.—A potting shed for soil, pota, tocls, 
&c., andfor use as a work-room, isa very necessary adjunct, 
to every garden where pot culture is being carri on. A 
European will require a table er bench, ag it is termed, to work 
upon, and upon it the soil is placed, 


Potting Bench able or fixed.—If made portable in two or 
three parte it UY cnvaueat to move about trou place te place 
such 24 into the canvas shed or veraudak, where the planta are, or 
a shady nook close by, when it does not rain. For thie purpose 
a pair of tressel legs, and a tray formed top. ig convenient; or a 
ket of four lega, folding or fixed, on which the top may be placed ; 
or a table with drawers for small tools, labels, paint, tiein 
materials, &c., is very convinient. Size for one person 44° x 2 
to 3'; two persons 6 iong.—lIn any case the top must be of stout 
timber to bear the weight and thumping of plants to firm the 
soil in the pota; with the back and ende having the frame 
or guard fixed to it {which gives it the appearance of s tray) to 
prevent the soil, &o., falling off. Useful size 44° x 2-8 or 3’, for 
one person. 


Potting Sticks, Spuds, and other Tools.—Potting sticks are re- 

wired of two of sizes. These may be made ont of any round stick 
dattened by the knife to the length and thickness required, or of 
split bamboo. A arapes apud or two of sizes; these are generally 
made of a peice of or oak board, about 12° x 6"x 4" more 
or less; one end is formed into a handle of about 4’x1},", 
the front part planed down toa chisel or wedge shape, it then 
represents a small spade with a very short handle, This is a 
very useful appen uge for mixing, filling pots, saving the 
hands and na A flat trowel may do, but care is required in 
its use, or the pots may be chipped and broken by the steel 
blade. A wheel-berrow and shovel, or, for the malee, a pAowra 
and fokree. A trowel, plunging fork and amall spade, are also 
useful appendages. These and other things, such as hand-barrow, 
gieves, ke. are to the gardener what a work bench and set of 
tools are to the artisan or mechanic, 


Potting Specimen planis—Potting has already been so fully de- 
acribed, that little only remains, and that refera to specimen plants 
und second year treatment. Ifthe previous pottings or shifting of 
have been confined tothe smali space of half or three quartera of an 
inch between the ball and sides of the pots, as recommended at 
each shifting, and the roots allowed to fill the pots thoroughly 
on each occasion, the shaking away of any of the soil, aa 
recommended in Part I. for plants in auother stage will be 
found unnecessary, if not impossible, without sacrificing the 
roots, which would cause damage and a severe check at this 
time to the coming growth of the plants; the shifting 
must therefore be continued as before until the full size has 
bean attained, aud the plants bave been allowed to flower, 
when the culture (or as it is more generally termed growth) 
into specimen plants is accomplished. After this the plauts will 
require only once pong aval, as described previously ; when 
the exhausted soil may be discarded by shaking out, &c. I may 
also here remark, that aa the plants get aged, the puny unripened 
growth, made after flowering, and the corresponding fibrous 
rootlets, madeat the same late period also, will both decay when 
the plants are at rest. This does not apparently offect the 
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plants although. Tha increase in quantity and decrease in size 
or quality of flowers from year to year is perceptible after a few 


years, hence the reason why plants may be shaken out and re- 
turned to the same size pot again annually, 


Training.—Thetime at which training should be commenced has 
been mentioned in the routine of cultivation: also how and when 
the toppings should take placa from time to time. J have been 
somewhat precise, perhaps prolix, in this ; ite necessity will, how- 
ever, be better undersioud when I huve explained why I have 
done so. It has frequently fallen to my lot to have been called 
upon by my constituents, to take their collection of plants in hand, 
either after their own skill bas been tried, or that of others, from 
whom the stock has been purchased ; and raider in the worst 
condition plants possibly could be. I have had te explain the 
difficulties, of recovering and converting such plants into 
anything like a reasonably fair condition and form, at one opera- 
tion, oreven in one season, and when my advice has not been ac 
cepted, of abandoning thetask. In others, 1 have undertaken the 
work on condition of duing my best with the old stock for that 
seazon; and by striking cuttings, &., to work up a new stock for 
the following and future seasons to take their places. I have also 
found that where a fair general knowledge of plants, their names, 
kinds or sorta (in other words species) and qualities, are well under- 
stood, the details of culture and minutia of operations have been 
singularly or wholly deficient. I have therefore from experience 
come to the conclusion, that an essay of this kind wenld be defi- 
cient without a full explanation of the detaila alluded to. 
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ASPARAGUS FROM SEED WITHOUT TRANSPLANTING. 


As ia well kuown, the uaual way of gotting up Asparagus is by sowing 
seed and afterwards‘trangplanting the crowns, [n all works ou kitchen 
gardening thia pian, and vo other, ao far as we are aware, is recowmendad. 
That the plan success well enough, when managed skilfully and carriad 
out noder favourable conditions, there can be no doubt ; but it ie also true 
that transplanting throws the plaute back considerably, and that it ia often 
the cause of grest loasea amongst the plants, thereby causing much loss of 
time in filling the beds. Asparagua ia one of the most troubleaome subjects 
to transplant that the coltivator has to deal with. Seads grow fraely 
enough, and there ie never any difficuity in raising young planta; but moyv- 
ing from the sead bed to the permanent bed isa very different matter, 
particulariy when the plants have to be trausported auy distance—aa, for 
example, when they come from the nursery, whera they are uot alwaya ao 
carefully lifted aa they sbonld be, Several planus have been suggasted to 
prevent losses iy trausplanting, and one of the beat ia to move tha planta 
jaat when they begin to grow,and uot before, aa is frequently done, 
Whichever plan is adopted, however, thers are sure to ha losses, causing 
blanka iu the beda, which have to be filled up the following season. 


By powing the aeed where the plants are to remain, however, and simply 
thinning them ont to the proper distances apart, ull trouble aud Joseas are 
atcided, Parbapss little more ssed is peed at first, and » little more spans 
occupied for the firat year or two ; but theses considerations ars Lothing 
compared with the advantagea obtained. _ There are other objactions that 
might poasibly be offared to the plan, but they are not worth considering. 
Tt ia well known that, by transplanting, the plants that grow lose a year or 
more, owing to the check they receive, The frat Fear their growth is 
usually as weak or weaker than it wag the year previoua iu the aead bed, 
where, had they remained, it would have been iucreagjug in strength, and 
the planta would have yicided a crop proportionally earlier, To sow seed 
to transplant when the seedlings ara two yeare old or more, and afterwarda 
wait for four or five yeara longer for a crop, ia a loug while, when perhaps ¢ 
third of the time might be saved by sowing seod only, as has bean reco. 
mended. A few years ago the writer was asked bya gentleman to go and 
sec a plantation of Asparague which be had made some distance from bjs 
own place, because the aituation and soil were favourablo—a market gardener 
contracting to look after the plantation, under the supervision of a friend 
of tha gentleman's, About an acre of good ground was iuclosed, great 
quantities of manure applied to it, including mauy tous of bones, and the 
whole was trenched over 3 if. deep. At the Proper season young planta ware 
procured from the aursery and the beds planted. It happened to be rather 
adry time, andthe plauts were nothing the better for their journey from 
the nursery, aod, though as carefuliy aud as quickly got inte the ground 
ag possible, about one-third of the crop perished daring the summer, The 
second year the blanka were made up again from the nursery, and again a 
large proportion died, but not ae mauy. It was in the autuan of the 
eate year that we visited the beds; the gentleman was auxious to haves them 
in good yielding condition as soon na possible, and eleoto have plants for 
forciog, We suggested that the- spaces in the rows should be ready where 
possible, aud sown with seed, aud that the remaiuder of the ground shoald 
be laid ont in beds and aleo aown, This was done, and the following autamo 
there wera no blaaks on the ground, and by the third year the seadling 
planta were about as good ag those which were several years older, and that 
bad come from the nursery, The old market gardener received our sugges- 
tions about seedling beds rather contemptucusly at fret, but he acknowledged 
j0 the end that the plan answered well. Tuis, however, was not the only 
example of ssedling plantations we had seen, for we had learned the plan 
in eu extensive Scotch garden, where it was found to answer, aud wag carried 
out on s cousiderabie scale. Ina large quarter there, not one blank was to 
be found, and at the end of the third year, thanks to timely thinning and 
sabsequenut good culture, the plants were as fine and strong as we have aeea 
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or sik according to cironmestences, aud afterwarde dressed aad cultivated 
in the ordinary manuer.—“ Fisid” 





PLANTS ROUND SAN FRANCISCO BaY. 


We bave now rounded the point, aud reached the valley beyond. There 
ia the twual sandbar, backed by a amald lagoon, from which a riliat lows 
across the teach. Here me leave the shore aud secend the. hill, gethering 
the wild fowers as we go. Patohes of Lupinus micranthus and Orthooarpas 
erisuthus feck the Aiilgde with blag aud white, : tert the show of flowers 
ia uot on thia seuthern sida, expose: to the rough weaterly blasta of the 
Pacific aa they sweep through the valley, but of the woister and compara- 
tively sheltered north eastern slope, Gue.of the most abundsnot of fowers 
here and in the whole vicivity of San Frauciec,is the Guothers Primuloides, 
& steinless plant with yellow blosgome, each ou ite own peduucle, reminding 
us of the Primrose. Another flower, plentiful on this hi, bat very Ipcal 
in its diatribution, ie the purple aud white Collinaia bicolor, belonging to 
the eames order with the Mimali, two kiuds of which (Mimuing luteus aud 
M glutinesus) may be found near by, the. former by the water-courass and 
in the wet places which abound after the hesry raiue, the latter on the 
dry hillsides, The great yollow, Daisy-like Layia platygloass, with its ray 
flureta tipped with creava colour, from whicd it hus earned the uae of Tidy- 
tips, is to be seen here aud there, but dues not show us it does acroas the 
bay, at Oakland, where whole fields are golden with ity blomsoma The 
Hachacholtzia californica is here, of course; thera ia not a month in the year 
when i¢ cannot be foaud, but now it is in ite glory, its gorgeous orange pataly! 
inducing svery urchin that comes along to gather the* Lilies,” as be caliq 
them, Auother of the Poppy tribe, the httle Cream-cup {Platystemon 
californicum), may be fonud if looked for, fer it is modest—nnlike Poppies 
in general, Orthooarpus ian Very couspicuous geuus in Califoruix generally, 
ou thia hill-side we gather, beside the white ons already mentioned, the 
purple aud yellow QO, eastillejaides and the tiny flowered 0, pusillas. Nemo~- 
phila inaignia ia almost out of bicssom, yat we flud a few, and amoug ths loces 
stones higher up the hill we fied one of ita rarer relations, the rough, 
almost prickly, Phacelia loasifolia of Torrey. The more common Phacelias, 
P, circinata, with ite ooarse foliage and cat’s-tail-like curled Hower-spikes, 
and the more delicate P. tenacetifolia, we do not meet with in this ramble, 
The Rose Order is repraseuted only by one plant, tha humble Aomna trifida, 
ansar relation ofthe Sauguisorba of Burnat Almost the only shrabs te 
be found are a dwarf Oak and the Poison Oak (Rhue diversiloba), the latter 
unfortunately only too common, aa wo Bud to our cost naxt day, when our 
wrista infame and become coverad with the pustules produced by ita juice. 
It jucka in every buuch of tall herbage, its glossy green leaves and greenish 
racemes of flowers mingled with the Votohes, Phacoliaa, and other barmiese 
planta in so iutrioafe a way that it is almost impossible to sollest them 
without contact with it, On the bill-sides it ia low and atraggling, ita roots 
runuing to great distancea uuder the gurface, and throwing up steme and 
leaves in unexpected places; in the copsesit forme farge bushes, alone or 
raingled with other ahruba ; but in the foraats it is a huge climber, mounting 
the tail Pines and Fira and atrangling them. When a climber, its leates 
are much larger and lighter in culour,and itia nauilly believed to be a differ- 
ent plant from its humbler brethren ofthe meadows, being distinguished 
as Poison lvy.— Amerioan Naturaiiat. 





BISTORY OF THE JERUSALEM ARTICHORE, 


Phis plants is a production of the warmer parta of tha Western Hoemia- 
phers, and consequently uvknows to the ancient Greeks aud Romans, Sir 
James Smith says, in his “ Introduction to Boteny,” that tie name of this 
vegetable is a corruption of the Italian name Giragole Argiciueco (Sunflower 
Artiohoke}, aud waa firat brought from Peru to Italy, and thence propagated 
throughout Europe. This tuber, which is more agresable than proGtable; 
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Was, socording to “ Science Gossip,” firet cultivated in England during the 
reiga of James I, na we are informed thatiu the year 1617 Mr. Joha 
Goodyer received two smal? tubers, not bigger than a hon's ogg, from Afr. 
Franquevilte, of London ; one he planted, aud the other be gave to « friend. 
Hie own brought him a peck of tubers, wherewith he stored Hampahire ; 
but he remarks that they are meat more fit for piga than men. Tire note 
bore the date of October 17, 1621. From this it appeers that thia vegetable 
was introduced into Ragland ly the Frenoh, whe met with it in Canade, 
aa Parkinson, writing in 1629, mentions it under the head of Battatoa de 
Canada, the Frouch Battates, or Jerusalem Artichoke. Colag aleo, whose 
work was printed only forty years after it waa known in this oouutry, 
called it the Poteto of Canada ¢ but we are informed in Martyn's edition of 
Miller, that “it was #0 calied because tha Freuoh brought it firet out of 
Canadas iuto these parts ; not that Canada ie ite original oonntry, for it is 
tanqueationably the produce of a bot climate, being » native of Brazil.” 

In Parkinson's time Artichvkes used to be baked in piss with marrow, 
Dates, Ginger, Raisins, larks, &o,, bot the facility with which they increased 
by cultivation mada them so ploutifal and cheap in London that even the 
common people despised them, slthough whea first introduced they ware 
waid to be a daiuty fit fora queen, In the“ Bath Society Papers,” Vol. ir., 
Mr. Nehewlah' Bartley, usar Bristol, in 1787, gives an account of some 
experiments he made in cultivating this plant as an agricultural crop, and 
atates they are about equal in value te Potatoes for feeding young pigs, 
Bat their chief recommendations are the certainty ofa crop, as they will 
Hourish in almost any soil—in the oornera of flelds and other waste places. 
Under favourable cirenmsetances, 10 to 12 tonsa per aces have bean grown, 

The stema of thie plant grow to a considerable height, and their fibre 
might probabiy be found valuable for making paper; the leaves are stated 
to contain nitre, Iu the tubers a chemical enbetance ia found, called 
Euuline, which is organised, according to Baspail, like common starch, but 
stands, to a certain extent, in opposition to that substance, which it replaces 
in the root eystem of the compositiou, end baa not been detected in any 
other tribe. Iodine gives it a yellow tint Ionline was discovered by 
Valentine Rose In 1804, The Joruenlom Artichoke multiplies very quickly, 
aad ia With difficulty oleared out the land where it bas once been planted, 
It very seldom blossoms in thia temperate climafe ; the flowers resemble a 
small Sunflower.— The Garden, 


PRUNING ROSES 


The great evil attending the pruning of Hoses is thet, in a great mes 
eure, the weak end the strong sre pruned alike, This is not so much the 
fault of the pruner as that of those who have set themselves the task of 
teeching the art of grawing Roses. Most of the books written on Hoses ad- 


vooate a severe system of pruning, and it would net be difficuit to show that . 


it has often caused the Joas of many plants, while in others a weakly growth, 
which oan never give a eatisfactory crop of flowers, has been induced, As re 

garde form, rosariane are not bappy iu their choice whou they select the 
Btaudard. It ie undoubtedly the moat uusuitable of all forms for Rowe treea 
that are expected to iive and flourish for many years. Standarda fail to give 
uninterrupted satisfaction, and then the Rose, and uotthe formin which i; 
hes been grown, suffers. This could acon be set right if the standard form 
was given up, and cultivatere relied upon Rose trese upon their own roots, 
and at the asme time gave up the pernicious ayetem of eavere pruning. We 
have just been examining a line of own-roct Roses abont five years old ; 
these have not bees proved for two years, and last year they all made many 
ahoota from 4 feet to G6 feat long. Iu spring, instead of cutting back theme 
strong shoots according to the orthodox fashion, we bent and pegged them 
down to the ground, burying a portion of them s few iaches under the sur- 
faoe, bat lonving tha point out of the grouud, On « single branch of Gloire de 
Dijon we counted ssveuteen flower bude, and ou auch varieties as Marechal 
Vaillant and Juies Margottin the namber of bude started on the branches 
bent down varied from seven to filteea ; whoreas, if wo bad cut them down 
+1 the ordinary way, only two or three of the topmoat buds would have 
atarted into growth. [et ia pleasiug to sea the beut branches bristling with 
pew-mnede growth at every bud, from one and to the other, and it only 
requires « little caloulativn to show bow great will be the increase of Roses, 


And not only will the pumber of flowers be increased, but more apace will - 
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be covered, and the original plaut will gain force from receiting the agsiat- 
ance of an increased number of roots, which in a few mouths the beut- 
down branches will form at the points where they come in contact with 
the soil. In regard to own-roct Roses, one frequeutly seea it atated 
that soma varieties are so Weak that they require to be worked on foster 
ro ote of « atronger charecter than their owu—a statement not borne out by 
experience, Ab least, wa find that when a variety constitutionally weak 
is worked on the Manetti or any other stock, it is not benefited thereby for 
more than two or three years. Except in vory exceptional cases, dwindling 
awey and dying in a few years is the condition of half the Roses on alian 
Stocks ; while if we are patient with own-root plants, even weuk growers 
Will annually scquire strength and last long, provided alwaya they are not 
praned in a way likely to cheek growth iuatead of promoting it. If we want 
an illustration of the injurious effects of severe pruning, wo have only to 
turn to the climbing varieties of Roses, Most of ua can ‘doubtless point to 
numbers of examples from twenty to thirty years old atill in vigorous condi- 
tion. Surely we cao Oni in theses enongh to convinces the moat fastidious 
that sli that ie wanted is @ proper balance batweeu roota and brangbes, 
but which can never exist while we cut the branches hard back annualiy 
and laave the roota untouched. lt may be said in justification of proving that 
the character of the growth of the climbing variatiea ia differant from that of 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and tbat therefore differant treatment ja needed. Tos 
certain extent that may be true ; bus the present system of pruning ataids 
ard and dwarf Roses goes to such extremes aa regards cutting back that 
hardly a shade of comparison is left. We would seriously recommend those 
who are disappointed with the present conditiou of their Koes trees—-ecape- 
cially thoes grown iu the form of dwarfs—to let them grow iv theirown way 
for asy two yeara, cutting off the tops of aboots which hava flowered only. 
Which system gives the beet results will then be seou,— The Garden, 





THE COCO-NUT PALM. 


Of tha many important economic lessons tanght us by the late Interna- 
tional Forestry Exhibition beld in Edinburgh, not the leaat waa that apper- 
taining to the numberiess uess to which thet family of the vegetable kiug- 
dom denominated Palme cau be applied. Humboldt gives sathe produce 
of this tribe, fibre, oil, waz, four, sugar, aud sa.t,and Von Martius, the 
great illustrator of this noble family of plaute, adda thread, utensils, 
weapons, food, and habitation. The habit of growth and remarkable height, 
as wall aa ita longevity and great feoundity, have been remarked upon by 
Xenophon, Strabo, Piutarch, Aulue, Gelinas, and other early writers. Again 
some have expatiated upon their majestic appearance and the character of, 
grandeur the} impress apon the landscape of the countries they inhabit. 
In addition to ali this, they are, in ecouomic importance, the must interesting 
of the vegetable world. 

Of the Coco-nut Patm, in particular, an exhibitor, Mr. J, Alexander (who 
furnished one of the fea:ures of the International Forestry Exhibition with 
the products from Ceylon), showed numerous uses to which this member of 
the noble family could be supplied—truly multifarious! From thia gentle 
man we learned the fact that the market value of the area covered with this 
Palm alone in Ceylon is upwards of twenty millions aterling, The Ciugha- 
lese native with twelve Coco-nut trees and two Jaca trees (Artocarpus 
iptegrifolia) in his garden, considera bimeelé independent. The Cooo-nut, 
tree furnishes him with food, thatch for his house, oi! for bis lamp 
utensils for hia kitchen, charcoal for his fire, sugar for his boant, baskets 
to hold his fruit, buckets for hia well, mat for hia bed, pouch for hia betel 
leaf, leaves for his books, fencea for his garden, and brooma to aweep and 
alean up hie house, We may aafely say that no other tree could furnish 
such a supply of Lome comforts, It may be interesting to aome readers if 
we give the various portious of the tree which provide these useful 
articles. 

The following are oniy a few of the countless uses for which the variong 
portiona of thia valuable tree can be utilized :—The leaves for roofing, mate, 
basketa, torches, fuel, brooms, fodder for cattle ; midrib of leaf, fences, yokea, 
fiebing rods, end many domestic articles ; the Cabbage or unexpanded cluster 
of leaves, when very young as a vegetable, afterwarde for pickles aud 
preserves ; the sap for toddy, arrack, vinegar, sugar; the unformed nut, 
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aaticias and aweetmeate; the young out and ita miik, for drinking and 
dessert ; the green busk, preserves ; the nnt aud milk, for eating, curry, miik, 
and cocking; the oil, for rheumatiam, sonp, candles, lights; koppara, or 
refuee pf the nut after expressing the oil, for cattle and poultry; the shell 
of the nut, for drinking cups, charcoal, tooth powder, spoons, medicine, 
hookahs, beade, bottles, and -kuife handles; the coir or finre within the 
outer husk, fuel, mattresses, eushione, ropes, oub’ea, cordage, canvas, fishing 
neta, brashes, oakuin, and floor mata ; the trunk or stom, for rafters, laths, 
boats, trougha, firewood, &o., dc. 

Tennent says with Cinghalese enthnaiasm there ia an interminable narrative 
of the uses and qualities of thia his favourite tree. He alec neticea a claiva in 
a casa in a Ceylon Qourt for the 2,520th part of ten Coco-nut trees, In Ceylon 
alone 460,000 acres are under cultivation of thia Pali, the average value 
‘of the exported producta of which amount to £500,000. The vaine of that 
locally conanmad is estimated to be at least. £2,000,000. 

An approximate estimate of the area cultivated in the various countries 
where Coco-i1ute are produced ia 3,375,000, acres, of tha enormous value of 
‘upwards of £15,000,000. The annual export value of the products amounts 


to £2,500,000, The following represent some of the anuual exports as 
taken from the Government Blue Books :-— 

Exporta from = ndia ne eke ia ww. £700,000 

ik » Ceylon... oe on w 600,000 

i - Austrataaia ove see ew. 200,000 

- » Central aml & America wa w=: 700,000 

‘ » Weat Indies tgs ee we =—:100,000 

i Eastern Archipelago bee see ae 800,000 

" -Wiacellsueous oe eas vee we ‘100,000 


| =aeey World. 





" TROPICAL FRUITS. 
[From the “Food Journal” ] 


Not the Jeast marvellous of the miuor reaulte accomplished by steam navi- 
gation may be witnessed any day in the atreetaof London, The quantity 
abd variety of cheap tropical ‘fruits offered for sale oxat of Temple Bar by 
our hardworking costerméngers—fruita whioh, probably, only six or seven 
weeka previously were noddiug’ aud ripening under their native sunny skies, 
thousands of miles away—must have atruck the critical observer with equal 
pleasure and astonishment, In the eyes of the Indian merchant emerging 
from Lowbard Street, where he bas been to pocket fat dividends, or to puy 
unwelcome calla, the fragrant whiff from the truck loaded with pine-apples 
and other gorgeous frutta may have no iuteraat + yet the aroma must surely 
yemind bim of that glorious mInorning when lie first landed at surf-defended 
Havanuah, or obteined his earliest glimpse of the cliffs of Singapore. But 
the city clerk, just released from bia daily toil, has ‘no such associations; 
and he ouly sees bafore hiw, piled ou the coster’s barrow, a wealth. of deli- 
cicus and strangely shaped fruits. ; 

Tt iano doubt awatter of astonishment to mang where the hawkers 
obtain theaa fruita ao regularly iu season, aud iu such a comparatively good 
gtate of preservation. The cheapness, too, may be suothyr reason for 
aurprise. From several sources the intelligeug mquirer may glean infor- 
wation, He may peep into the huld of a Weat India steamer, ou its 

‘arrival, avout the dbeginuing of April, during May, aud part of Jane; there 
he will sea thousan2e of African pine-appies carefully packed, “henda and 
thraws,’ as our Seotch friends would say; the beats of tie ahip being fes 
tooned with clusters of plantaing aud banauss from the Weat, A few weeks 
later a superior pine-apple arrives from the Weat Indies, aocompanied by 
batter plantsiog and larger bananas, iu time to fill up the gap befora our own 
unrivalled strawberries so mouopoiiaa the market that tropical products 
would unheeded ‘' spend their sweetness i the- degert air.” | 

During the aeason, which jaste pretty well from Aprilto Auguwat, these 
ruita are nold by public auction on Mondays, Wednosdaye, and Fridass, 
mostly by Messrs, Keeling and Hunt, the well known erokers in Monument, 

Yard. Thither flock equally the greaigrucer of high degree aud the lowly 


costermouger—the purveyor for royalty or alderinanic feast, and the caterer 
for the million, 
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The pricea obtained at these sales for homegrown pine-applea vary from 
$s. to 124. por lb, aud for African and Weat Indian from 3d. to 3a. 6d. 
Costermongere are equally welcome at the sales with the largest dealers, as 
they invariahly pay cash before delivery. The costers, especially those who 
have acquired tha delicate art of producing wouderfuliy attenuated alices, 
make larga profita; but as undesicoated fruits pay no duty, it is almost 
hopeless to arriva at a correct astimate of tha quantity auoually gold. 

The common pine-apple ig easentialiy a tropieal plant. It ia fonnd wild 
in America, and in the East and West Indies. Without exception, it is the 
moost lnsciona fruit grown in England, and its artistio outlines, added to its 
gorgeous hues, have from an eatly period rendered it a favourite with the 
horticoutturist, and the artist angaged in designe for drapery—-mora especially 
those connected with the Paialey shawl manufactory. Excepting the Bur- 
mesa pines, and probably the fruié reared at Singapore, which rarely reach 
our market, the most notable specimens are the produce of this country. 





VARIORUM. 


‘Oo Ay."—A stranger, passing along a road in the aouth of Scotland, was - 
surprised at the perfect aolitude in which he found himself. Coming to a 
poor taan who was breaking stones by the wayside, he asked him if tha road 
wag well frequented. “Quay,” said the man,“ it’s uo that ill; a cadger 
gaed. by yesterday, aud there's yourael* the doy.” 


Desavine raz Basta.”—" I engaged,” saya a tourist, “achaiaont Galway to 
conduct me somes few tailes into the country, and had uot proceeded far whea 
it pulled op at ¢he foot of a hill, and the Irish driver coming to the door, open. 
edit “What are you at, man? This isn’t where I ordered you to stop — 
‘Whiaht, youre honour, whisht ! said Paddy, iu an under tone; ‘I am only 
daaaving the baste. I'll just bang the door ; he'll think yer out, aud then 
he’il cut up the hill like Old Seratch,— sea if he don't.’ ” 


a al 


Ponca. —A certain French gentieman, who had only junt arrived ian Eng- 
land, waa invited to a frieud’s house, where a large bowl of punch was mande, 
—a liquor he had never geen before, aud which did not at all agree with 
him, Having forgotten the name of it, he asked a person the next day, “What 
dey call dat liquor in Euginud, which is all de contradiction ?—where ig 3, 
brandy to make it strong, and de vater to mukeit small, de augar to make 
it sweet, and de lemous to make it soar,” “T auppose you mean panch,'a 
anawerxl the other,” “Ab, ponche, begar!” cried monsieur—-* jt almost 
ponche my brain out lasé aight.” 


ee | 


A SHARSHOLDER's ANSWER To A‘! Qann."—The secretary of an Indian 
goid-mine, having sent an inaperative demand tos certain shareholder for 
the payment of a “oall,” received, saya St. Stephen's, the following reply— 
“ Dear Sir,—I have your letter of this date, and note that your directors 
propose to proceed againat ie, Your prospactua stated that one of the 
objects of your company Was to ‘sesk, win, and work gold in India and 
elaewhere,’ Thiaga not turuing out well in [adia, your diractors apparently 
consider it their duty to seek, win, and work gold ‘eleowhers’—¥. ¢,, out of 
me, [ can assure you, however, that [ am not in an auriferous vein; the only 
lode I possess is a load of debt, and, as « gold-mine, I shall ba a failure, Your 
prospectus satimated a yield of one ounce of gold per ton on thirty thousand 
tons of quartz crushed per antinm— £10,500 sterling perannum, You muy 
scrash' me, but you willfind that! will not yield nearly so much, My 
person (which, for the purposes of thia caloulation, may be considered 
quartz) weighs, roughly speaking, ten stone, aud, if crashed immediately, £ 
estimate that it would yield ag under—Gold até, silver 33, copper 44d.— 
total 3a. 4}d. Deduot cost of crushing—say, £5 5s, Youra faithfuliy,—~,” 





A Disrarssep Maip,—A correspondent of the Zines relates a romantic in- 
eideut which has receutly occurred in a prosperous London suburb. A devoted 
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young High Crurch curate of interesting appearance and great popularity in 
his district wes waited npon by s young aly of consideranle attractions, but 
with anair of deep melancholy, aod clad in a somewhat ascetio garb. After 
some confusion and the shedding of & tear, she revoaled to him that ahe had 
ventured to visit him ou « matter deeply affecting her happincss—she feared 
het life. The mutter however was one of such deep importance that aho 
could not impart it sscept at ber own abode, where she adjared hiw, a 
her spiritual friend, to risit her, The reverend gentleman promised to do 
oo, and the next duy he culled at the address given him. Then the young 
laly revealed to biu the fatal secret. She had conceived a deep, a passion_ 
ate love for the curate himaslf. Bhe kuew, she ssid, that her passion was 
hopeleea ; he, in bis devotion te the Oborob, for which she loved bim ail the 
more, had vowed himself tos lifa of oclibacy, sud she would resiguediy 
earry her attachment to the grave, which abe felt wae not far off, But 
there was one kinduees which it was in hia power to grant ber, the remou: 
brance of which would bring consolation to ber dark and weary path. Would 
he, before thay parted for eter, givaher onokisa? Aftersome timidity and 
agitation, Lhe youug curate, touched with pity, complied. The lady shed 
suother tear, badehim adien ina hollow rcice,aud he departed. A few 
days afterwards be rgoeived a neat littie parcel gracefully tied with a piece of 
blue ribbon, aud on opening it, found an justautgneous photograph (cabinat— 
size) of himself kissiug the young ledy. Accompanying this was a commu- 
nication from the fair creature herself that there wore sieven more copies 
aud that Le might bare the whole dozen at twenty pounds uw piece. Negotis— 
tions on the gulject are said to be proceeding. 





ACCLIMATIZER BULBS FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Iris tuberosa, dark brown. Lilium longifloram (Trumpet Lily.) 


Oxalis. White. 
‘e Pink, 
Yellow, 
And a fow other kinds. 


Apply to “Iris,” cfo Post Maarza, Lucknow. 
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Ladies’ Electric Waterproof Cloaks, 


Rs. 4-4. 


We have just opened another Ship- 
ment of these New and Fashionable 
Waterproofs. In consequence of their 
late arrival we have marked them 
Fifteen per cent. less than they are 
being offered by any other firm tx 


India. 
SPEGIALI 


Gentlemen's Drab Twill Waterproof 
Coats, Rs. 6-0. 
This is a very superior quality, and 
gives general satisfaction. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF ANNUALS. 


Tue many beautiful varieties of Annuals available for the 
decoration of our gardens sare worthy ofa much more 


extensive growth and a better cultural treatment than they 


generally receive in this country, and when well grown 
will produce flowers ofa size and brilliancy that will 
surprise many who are only accustomed to the weedy half- 
starved representatives so frequently seen in our gardens. 
Although Annuals will thrive fairly well in almost any soil 
or situation, some little preparation of the ground 1s neces- 
sary to grow them to perfection, and the first consideration 
is to reduce the surface to o fine and even tilth, and if the 
soil is poor working in @ liberal quantity of well-decayed 
manure. For a general display, perhaps, the best time for 
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sowing is about the middle of October, and for a later suc- 
cession, early in November. Regarding this, however, it is 
a ta lay down any fixed rule, much depends not 
only on the season, but also the locality; for instance, Lark- 
spurs and Nemophilas in the North-West Provinces ger- 
minate freely if sown immediately after the cessation of the 
rains, but in Lower Bengal they can rarely be induced to do 
#0 before the middle of November, that is after the cold 
season has fairly set in. Nothingis gained by being too 
early, and frequently much is lost. An American writer on 
this subject says:—* Wait a little longer, isa safe maxim: 
to guide amateur gardeners. The seedsman is often 
blamed for selling un-vital seed when the fault has been 
the ‘ previousness’ of the planter. The grave uncertainties 
incidental to the germination of seeds at all seasons, are 
increased ten-fold under such conditions, A delay ofa 
week may make all the difference between success and | 
failure. Do not risk your time and labour by hasty seeding; 
or if you are tempted to sow atan unseasonable wor 
do not blame the seedsman for selling seeds that will not 

ow,” | 

After sowing, the cultivation of Annuals raised in the 
open ground is extremely simple. An early and vigorous 
thinning out of the clumps or patches being nearly all 


| that is necessary to ensure an abundance of fine plants 


with a profusion of handsome flowers. Various methods 
are adopted in sowing, but perhaps the simplest and best 
plan for garden decoration is to sow in shallow furrows in 
circles of from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, or 
in rows or drills, their distance apart to be regulated accord- 
ing to the height of the plants when fully grown. When 
this is done in dry weather an excellent plan is to 
fill the drills with water and allow it to settle before 
sowing, carefully covering the seeds with the soil 
removed by the operation and pressing down firmly 
with a trowel or a spade. Such large seeds as Nas- 
turtiums, Lupins and Sweet Peas may be-covered to the 
depth ofan inch, Convolvulus Major not quite so deep; 
smatier seeds, such as Mignonette, &c., require but a slight 
covering, whilst very small seeds should be thinly scatter- 
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ed on the surface and gently raked in. Annuals may also 
be sown broadcast in mixture in beds or patchesin waste 
places, shrubberies &c., and have a very pleasing effect. 
The most useful soil for raising plants from seeds in pots 
is composed of about equal parts of good rich loam, leaf 
mould and well-decayed manure, thoroughly incorporated 
with a sufficiency of coarse sand to render the whole 
fairly porous. In fillingin pots, pans, &c., with soil, it is 
of the first importance, after providing ample drainage, 
that the soil should be pressed ‘own firmly before sowing 
the seeds, which will have the effect of providing a much 
more even moisture and certainty of germination than can 
be had by sowing in ‘a loose and porous surface. Sow the 
seeds thinly, distributing as evenly as you can, and cover 
as lightly as possible with a sprinkling of fine 
soil, and after submitting them to a slight pressure, 
gave them a gentle watering and place 1m a shady position, 
covering them either with mats, canvas, or any similar 
material till they have germinated. We know that this 
practice is opposed to the ideas of many experienced 
gardeners, who will not be convinced that light is in no 
way essential to induce germination, but has, on the con- 
trary, a retarding effect ; such is, however, undoubtedly 
the case. Mr. H. Cannell, whois probably the most 
successful raiser of Florists’ Flowers in Europe, says: 

‘Sow your seeds in the usual way, ‘only cover up and 
keep in total darkness until they begin to peep above the 
soil, then gently and gradually expose them to light. 
All this is so feasible that every sensible person will at 
once and for ever adopt it, and the success of all good 
seed will follow and become a Jasting practice and benefit. 
For years pest excellent treatises have been written, 
practical men have adopted shading their seed-pans with 
peper, and others with a glass vessel of water, various 
coloured glass, &c., all of which but slightly approach 
this system, and why it has not become a general prac- 
tice long since we are wholly ata loss to say. The 
advantage and success of this system is so apparent that 
it only requires to be once known to become universally 
adopted ; first, when a frame, pot or pan is covered com- 
pletely, it ensures one uniform moisture and temperature; 
consequently every seed - possessing the merest life will 
be sure to grow, and also save that continual watching— 
so necessary in the old style—and lessen to a minimum 
the anxiety of raising valuable seed,” 

When the planta have reached a size at which they can 
be handled, the choicer varieties should be carefully 
pricked out into pots, pans or boxes, shading them till 
well established and then gradually inuring them to the 
sun. This will enable them to make strong sturdy 
plants, with plenty of roots that will transplant -well 
and produce an abundance of handsome flowers. 

Non-Germination of Seeds—Many and various causes 
tend at times to retard the growth or germination of seeds, 
as, for instance, too much wet with too low or too high a 
temperature ; and, as is often the case with amall seeds, 
their ‘being covered too deeply. One of the greatest 
sources of failure, however, consists in sowing in ground 
but freshly broken up, or too loose and open, and not 
sufficiently firm to retain an even moisture,—a condition 
which ia of the first importance in the successful rearing 
of all kinds of. plants from seed. Freshly dug, or very 
light and loose Boil, when seeda are sOWn in it near the 
surface, very often contains but just sufficient moisture to 
atart the germ of the seed into growth ; and if the weather 


is at all dry, as frequently happens, this surface moisture 
rapidly evaporates, and the soil becoming dry below the 
seed before the young root has had time to push its way 
down, the embryo plants at once perish, and the seedsman 
is but too often held in fault for a needless failure. Un- 
less very heavy or clayey, erou cannot be made fairly 
too firm for seed sowing, and whether sown in pots, pans, 
or boxes in the greenhouse, or on seed beds, &c., in the 
open ground, a firm bottom should at all times be secured. 
In sowing seeds out of doors, freshly broken-up ground, 
if of ao heavy or retentive nature, should be made more 
firm by beating down with a spade, &c.; if very ight and 
open, it should be trodden down firmly with the foot,.and 
in either case raked level before and after sowing seeds. 
This process will ensure an even and moist surface, a free 
germination, and, in very many instances, Serve as & 
preventive of unnecessary disappointment. 


Arrangement and Contrast of Colour—In arranging 
flower beds or borders, the dwarfer kinds of Annuala - 
should be placed on the outer edge and the taller varie- 
ties in succession in the back ground, so that the whole 
may present a gradually sloping surface, and their distance 
apart must be so regulated that they are all seen and full 
exposed to air and light, their brilliance and effect depend- 
ing-much on this snd the harmonious arrangement of 
colour. Never place two patches of similar colour in close 


_proximity, but contrast one colour with another of corres- 


nding intensity, as orange with purple, scarlet with 
bias and light rose or pale blue with white As 
white contrasts well with almost every shade of colour 
except yellow, it cannot well be introduced too frequently 


to relieve and vary the intensity of the more brilliant 


varieties. 


Transplanting.—This should always he done if possi- 
ble in moist cloudy weather, but should it be hot and 
sunny, seed-beds, pots, &c., should have a liberal watering 
before the plants are removed, taking cara not to let. the 
young roots or fibres get dry by too Jong exposure to 
the sun and air, Water immediately after planting, and 
shade from the sun till the plants are established. It is 
an excellent plan to cover each plant with a small flower 
pot during the day, removing it at night ; by this system 
transplanting may take place with safety in the hottest 
weather, 


Looseness of Surface.—The value and importance of fre- 
quently stirring the surface soil cannot fairly be over- 
estimated in its beneficial results to all kinds of garden 
crops and flowering plants. The soil should never be 
allowed to cake or harden, but after rain or watering should 
be carefully gone over, and the surface broken or loosened 
with some such implement as a trowel or hoe, and the slight 
admission of air thus obtained will give a great impetus 
to the growth of the plants. 


Prolongation of the Blooming Pertod.—In most kinds of 
Annuals the time of flowering may be considerably length- 
ened by carefully picking off the seed pods or vessels when 
the flowers are past their best, or beginning to decay. 
Thia prevents the planta ripening seeds and induces a con- 
tinuance of blooming and vigour. 

Tiquid Manure ard Watering. —Liquid Manure, when 
judiciously applied, is very beneficial, especially to plants 
whose roots are eer PO as in pots, &c., but chould 
never be given to very young plants or oftener than twice 
a week, and then not in extravagant quantities. An 
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excellent Liquid Manure can be easily made by fill- 
ing an old tub about half full of old cow-dung or 
horse-droppings, fill up with water, and stir oceasion- 
ally a day or two before using, and fill up with 
fresh water from time to time as the liquid is used, till 
the quality is exhausted. Sootalso makes an excellent 
manure when mixed in the proportion of six quarts to a 


hogshead of water. Guano Water, made by adding one 
ounce Of guano to about six gallons of water, is highly 
atiroulating to most kinds of flowering plants and bulbs. 
All seeds when sown should have a gentle watering with 


a fine rose water-pot, andon no account ‘should they be. 


allowed to become dry when germination has ones com- 
menced. Plants in pots should only be watered ag often 
as the surface of the soil becomes dry, and not daily or 
periodically, regardless of the state of dryness, as is 
erroneously practised by some amateurs, to the frequent 
injury and sometimes destruction of the plant. 


Ghitortal Hotes. 





De CaNnDOLLE calls attention to the fact thata branch of a coffece 
tree, preserved in a solution made by boilin g water with about 
seventeen per cent. of common salt, retained its green colour for 
fifty-three years. 


[eo 


A RESIDENT in California hasthia season gathered ripe tomatoes 
from the top of a twentv-foot ladder, The vine, which is twenty- 
five feet high, was trained on the sunny side of the house, and 
‘: showed blossoms and fruit in every stage of growth. 


Mr. LE. Jonson, St. George, Utah, finds from continned ex- 
perience that Mignonette is the most valuable plant for bes- 
pasturage—blooming early and continuing till nipped by frost—and 
considers that a well-cultivated aere of it would give abundant em- 
ployment all through the season for as many as five hundred 
swarls, 





De, Vogicrer says that the brown-coloured sulphate of ammonia 
obtained from. the products of the gasworks frequently causes 
injury when applied as a top-dressing. This is due, he finds, to 
the haan of high 7 ees cyanogen compounds, Conse- 
quently he recommends that all manurial materials from k 
should be tested before use, adil 





To bleach ferns, take one half-pound of chloride of lime and one 
pound of washing soda, add three pinta of water to the lime. and 
tive ‘i to the soda, in separate vessels ; let arch stand ¢wenty- 
four hours; then pourthem together, and a finid resembling mitk 
aud water is the result. Allow to settle—pour the clear liquid over 
the ferns, and let them air until bleached : then take them out 
put them in cold water for two or three hours, take them out upou 
paper like seaweed, and press them after they are a little drained. 





_ To Desrroy Wasps,—Make a strong solution of eyanide of potas- 
sium; soak a ptece of lint, four or i inches square, with the 
solution, and lay itelose te the entrance of a waspa’ 
the bright hot part of the day; according as the wasps return home 
they will slight on the lint and very soon die. If the nest be in @ 
tree, hold the sbaked lint with a tongs or split stick close under it 
late im the evening, when the wasps are ut home for the night. 
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Soon the wagps will fall out in a shower dead. Avoid inhaling the 
vapour, and be careful in touching this deadly poison. 





WaTER AND THE SURFACE OF THE Earra.—Water, Professor 
Huxley tells us, isthe most active, permanent, and apparent of the 
agencies by which the surface of the earth has been brought into 
ita present form, and by which that form is constantly, though by 
imperceptible steps, moulded and modified. Water, flowing or 
frozen, has actually brought. into their present places~—nay, has 
in great measure reduced to their present state—the materials of 
the visible soil. The superficial sotls sustaining vegetation and 
life, and covering those rocks or strata which may be called the 
dry “bones of the earth's skeleton, have been for the most part 
washed into their actual place, and worn down into their present 
condition, by the agency of water. 





JAPANESE FLORICULTURE.—Japanese floriculture is famed for 
its suceess and quaintness, and American fower-lovers are now 
making collections of Japanese plants. A gentleman in San 
Francisco owns two hundred of these plants, all evergreens, which 
curioualy illustrate native skill, the trees being dwarfed and train- 


-ed into variona shapas, such as these of cats, dogs, cranes, turtles, 


cocks, sparrows, etc., the favourite design being a cocked hat, 
Some of the trees, though dwarfed to only a foot high, retain 
their natural shape, and look like full-grown trees seen through the 
reversed end of an opera-glass, while many are fifty years of age. 
Most curious however are the two tea-plants, the leaves of which 
sell at from £1-8s. to £2 per pound in Japan, grasses growing in 
long cords with tassels, and houses, pleasure-boats, and. junks made 
out of some porous root in which plants can live. ‘the latter are 
covered with little plants so dwarfed as never to prow out of pro- 
portion to the object which forms their base. Some of these floral 
curiosities are very old, having been handed down from father to 
son for many generations, while they grow in valuable specimens 
of ancient Japanese pottery. : 





THE AppLe.—Of all fruits the apple has the longest pedigree, 
and by far the most profoundly important history. o higher title 
could be found for the goddess of fruit herself than Pomona, the 
apple; and we earthlings, to this day, have no stonger word by 
which to describe some most precious treasure—“The ‘apple’ of the 
eye.” Golden apples formed the nuptial present given by. Juno 
to Jupiter, which the daughters of Hesperus had to watch: and 
which Hercules, after slaying the guardian dragon, carried off, and 
so effected the most arduous of all hia achievements, By the 
award of an apple Venus was proclaimed goddess of beauty for 
all time. By means of an apple, Tell was stimulated to free his 
country from the oppressor. Even Sober science owes some of her 
greatest triumphs to this fruit, for did not the falling of an apple 
reveal to her the law of gravitation? Whether these considera- 
tions had weight in the matter it would be hazardous to say, but 
of late special attention has been given by German horticulturists 
to the apple, and cg ghana have been made with noteworthy 
results. One learned professor has shown ‘that by excising the 
sceds of an apple ata particular period of its growth, the fruit may 
be greatly increased in size, and improved in its favour. Much 
care must, of course, be! given to the operation; but all trouble ig 
repaid with interest. The apple, it need not be said, becomes un- 
productiveafter the operation. This, however, is only of the slight- 
est importance. What interests the world is that this fruit, al- 
ready supreme, is capable of being greatly improved. In the 
collection of the Royal Horticultural Society of England there are 
more than 1,500 varieties of the apple Many are not worth culij- 
vation, but among them, although two or three American varieties 
ran them close, are the finest in the world. It is these that will 
habe to be selected for this new process.—The Agricultural 

cette, 





A Lavanine Prant.—This is not a flower that laughs, but one 
that creates laughter, if the printed stories of travellers are to be 
believed. It grows in Arabia, and is called the laughing pleut 
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because ita seeds produce effects like those produced by laughing- 
gas. The flowers are of a bright yellow, and the seed-pods are soft 
and worlly, while the seeds resemble black beans, and only two or 
three grow ina The natives dry and puiverise them ; and the 
powder if taken in small doses makes thesoberest person behave like 
a cirsus clown or a madman ; for he will dance, sing, and langh 
and cut the most fantastic capers, and be in an uproariously 
ridiculous condition for abont an hour. When the excitement 
cenaes, the exhausted exhibitor of these antica falls asleep; and 
when he awakes he has not the slightest remembrance of his frisky 
doings. — Vtck’s Floral Magazine (American). 


4" 

Tee MILK oF THe Cow-Turr.—Alexander Hamboldt remarks 
that xmong the many very wonderful natural phenomena which he 
had, during his extensive travels, witnessed, none impressed him 
in a more remarkable degree than the sight of a tree yielding an 
abundant supply of milk, the properties of which seemed to be the 
saine a6 the milk ofa cow. The tres itself attains a height of from 
forty-five to sixty feet, has long alternate leaves, and was deserib- 
ed by Linden as Brosimum galactodendron. The milk which flows 
from any wound made in the trank is white and somewhat viseid ; 
the flavour is very agreeable. M. Bonasingault has given a 
detailed analysis, the samples analysed having been some of those 
sent to the Paris Exhibition, and concludes by stating that this 
vegetable milk most certainly approaches in its composition to 
the milk of the cow; it contains not only fatty matter, but also 
sugar, caseine, and phosphates. But the relative proportion of 
these substances is greatly in favour of the vegetable milk, and 
brings it up to the richness of cream, the amount of butter in 
cream being in about the same proportion as the peculiar waxy 
material found in the vegetable mitk, a fact that will readily 
accvunt for its great nutritive powers. 





APPLICATION oF Manures.---Among gardeners and farmers there 
is a growing realisation of the faci that in the application ofarti- 
ficial manure especially, a more intelligent and practical aystem 
most be followed. The waste attending the indiscriminate method 
of giving the same kinds of manure to all sorts of crops is begin- 
ning to be understood, to some extent at least, and to those whe 
are working so earnestly to this end all credit is due, if they are a 
littla over-zealous at times. Where ordinary farmyard manure 
from all sources is nsed, it is perhaps not of so much consequence 
under a judicious system of rotation of crops, but it will not doin 
the case of expensive artificial manures, which are becoming more 
extensively used every day, and when even our large corporations 
are turning their attention to their manufacture and sale on an 
exicnsive seale, Until we realise fairly that plants, like 
animals, need different kinds of foods, or at least different 
proportions of the same food, we shall not be able to feed them 
properly or economically, Both plants and soils vary in 
their wants in this respect, and it is really an analytical knowledge 
of both that is required by the gardener and farmer more than 
anything else. It is not prepared manures thet the cultivator 
wants so much asa recipe for their preparation,in order that he may 
he able to make them himself to suit his purpose, if such a thing 
be practicable, which may perhaps be doubted. At present there 
is nothing connected with gardening concerning which the garden- 
er ia so much in the dark, for in the application of many manures 
he really does in many cases not know whether he is doing right 
or wrong. A handy book on this subject would be of much value. 
The wants of cultivators are not so varied or complicated that 
they might not be provided forthat way. lt seems too much to 
expect either the gardener or farmer to become a walking a a ae 
dia of chemistry, geology, and physi-logy, with the object of 
cultivating a few rods or a few acres of land, and still fewer crops ; 
it isnot worth his while. “ Johnstone’s Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology” ia geod in its way, bat not popular; probably not one 
farmer or gurdener ina thousand ever heard of it—TZhe Garden. 





A wew Fruit Tree—Baron von Muellar informs us of the dis- 
covery of a new fruit tree called by him Sassta Erskineana, aud a 
native of South-Eastern New Guinea. 
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“For many years,” writes the Baron, “ithas been known that in 
the south-eastern parts of New Guinea « tree exists, which affords a 
fruit so wholesome and palatable that it is largely consumed not 
only by the natives, who kuow it as Posi-Posi, but also by the 
European and other settlers. It is said to have a flavor like that 
of the pear, but quite distinct. Hitherto no means were available 
of tracing this fruit to the particular species of tree affording it, My 
wish to obtain full material for placing this highly useful plant 
on phytographic record having been rendered known to the worthy 
Missionaries of New Guinea, I was recently supplied with flower- 
ing and leafy branchlets and also seeds of the tree in question 
by the Reverend Wm. Wratt Gill, and thus Tam now enabled 
to offer a diagnosis of this interesting species, which promises to 
becowe important for tropical culture. 


Bassia Ertkineana-—aA tree attaining a height of 60 feet. Branch- 
lets robust, glabrous; leaves large, crowded at the summit of 
the branchlets, ovate-lanceolar, glabrous, biuntly acuminated, 
narrowed into s short stalk, very spreadingly veined, faiutly retieu- 
lar-venulated; flowers in terminal almost umbelliform fascicles, 
very numeroua ; stalklets not much longer than the flowers; caly- 
oes rather small, several times shorter eh the corolla, four-cleft 
tothe middle, as well as the stalkiets, brownish, silky-hairy, ita 
lobes almost semi-orbicular, slightly pointed, the two inner broadly 
membranous towards the margiu; corolla white, eight-cleft; its tube 
not very turgid, somewhat silky outside ; its lobes almost ovate, nar- 
rowed towards the baso, and there ciliolated and somewhat bearded; 
stumens sixteen ; filaments densely shori-downy, about as long as 
the anthers, the latter somewhat silky-downy at the back, the blunt 
protruding portion of the connective short-bearded; style and ovary 
glabrous; frait large globose; seeds large, oblique-ovute, somewhat 
compressed; testa crustaceous, rather brittle, dark-coloured, not 
shining; umbilical area cymbiform, occupyiug about one-third of 
the surface of the seed. 

“Two other congeneric trees with esculent fruits are likewise 
known from New Guinea—namely, Bussia Cocco, the “Nate” of the 
aborigines, a species bearing only small fruits; then Bassia Mac 
layana, the “Dim” of the natives, which bas globular fruits of fully 
5 inches diameter with copious pulp. | 

“New Guniea is almost aure to yield,from some of its Bassias and 
other sapotaceous trees, new sources of gutta-percha."— Gardeners’ 
Chronicte. 
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THE ROSE. 


Hyrpem Perretvan Roses.—(continued.) 


In the foregoing groups we have briefly noticed the best known 
and most popular kinds in each section, we will now endeavour 
to give a descriptive list of the leading members of this large 
family. In compiling this, our aim bas been to incinde only 
those of proved sterling merit, both new aud old. There is uo 
questioning the fact that, taken asa body, there is a vast im- 
provement year by year in the new varioties introduced, not 
only in colour and form of fower but alaoin the habit of growth, 
(a point too often lost sight of in the selection of varieties). 
On the other hand it must also be admitted that amongst the 
older kinds there are gems of the purest water, take for instance 
Paul Neron, Mario Baumann, Senateur Vaisse or Xavier, Olibo, IE 
weexcept A. K.Williams, and perhaps Morvielle de Lyon,has there 
been aagingle new vériety introduced duriug the past ten years to 
equal them in their respective classes ? 

In the column describing the habit of growththe following abbrevia- 
tions are used :—~ : 

Vig—for vigorous, being varieties which form largo heads, and 
produce loug vigorous shoots, nearly all of which are adapted 
for Pillar Roses. 
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Rob.—robuat, varieties which produce long shoots and large woadl ; 
‘these form ‘good Standards, and some of them good Pillar Roses, 


Free—varieties which ara very good growers, forming fine full- 
sized plants. 


Mod.—moderate, these are compact, yet good growers, although 
they never make large heads, 


Dwf.—dwarf, are mostly dwarf deticate-growing sorts, which 
‘should onty be grown as dwarfs. 


Tle jetter & is affixed to all the finest Show Roses; these may 
be depended on as being the best and most Goustant ‘for the 
purpose of exhibition. 


The letter P iudicates those varieties which are beat adapted for 
Pillyr Roses. 


; Habit af 
Growth. 


Abel Carri¢ré sesssssstnen Gark velvety crimson, colour of Princ 
e* 4 Camille da Rohan, iarge and well fo m- 
ed, good ahape, and one of the beat 
Ant Roseg.cecccovesecseuae vee 
Abel Grand) seserene 8 clear silvery piuk, flowers large, fuli, “and 
well-formed; good Bose, and very 
BVO cesassesesss vig. 
jas Symons’... verge Heep velvaty purplish 2 red, flowers large 
Z tl i evssseetes: See sceues . wig. 
Pert Seer err er rere. beautiful bright reay pink, very large, 
full, and wel] forme . vig, 
AG. St. Hilaire nesenuan 8 bright crimson, fowera Camellia-fortmed, 
dwarf habit ; a good Rose .....,..000 Figs 
Alfred Colomb v...ceeaneeed brilliant oartmine-crimson, flowers very 
large, full'and globular ; auperb rob. 
very rich deep velvety crimgon, flowers 
medium size, amooth, beautifnlly form- 
(Bd, Doble... .ssacecrsccssseccesseresesssseee MOO. 


Name. 7 Description. al 


aehtarg ¥ig. 


Pe es 2 ee 


SPREE 


difred de Rougemont eeenne 


Alfred K. a cecal fine ‘carmine-red, large, full, and imbri- 


catad ; ove of ‘the most beautiful and 
perfect. sudusauahecobavient soles bet Steaseus isan, WIRY 
Alexandre a eneal vcuresnesace Fllrple velvety ved, shaded with crimson, 


very I EL ee ee | vig. 
André Gil wiecesenaseanes reson aaa cearmine-red, large, full well form- 
globular SSE Pee FERRE EEL aA vig. 


Antoine CRANTIN oc .surrencaoeys Det cherry-ceci, edge of petals whitish, 
flowaera large, full and well formed... vig. 

Alphonse Soupert.s- seseears Pure visid rose, the flower in the way of 
La Reine; in theway of ./ules Hurgotiin vig, 

Alice DUTOGY cecsessonssesszeedd POBY lilac, centre deep red rose, flowers 

very full, glouuiar, very fine aiid aweat- 
BCGIGOM. sisssiecninanciives setienaeasescrmincaey Vigts 

A.M, Ampeard ccprcrsnenssaness purple- rad, with bloish reflex, medinm 
Bizd, full, cupped....ccccecasewcereerene Wig. 

A micet Four geo serspersecne bright cherry-red, large, ‘full, cupped, 
blooming in ClUStErd,,..--sca-cesee-sseeee w» Vig. 
Anna Alemeff er fresh rosy pink, a good ard abaidant 
blooming Loge .,eccaverssetereesseassceeee 
Annis Eaatons, cocecssieeseernedd deep rose, beautifully shaded with cherry- 
crimson ; Faery early Trt) Tritt Site ttre) 
Annie Wood sar senesaneneen ald brilliant crimaon-acariet, flowera ‘douhte 
=e perfectly imbricated + ao firat-rate 


free. 


a6 ete ee tt ee ee 2 ed vse FIR, 


Antoine DCA wrerecsersseeeed VETF ich crimaon-rose, large sincoth 
thick petals, flowers large, full, deep, 
aud wall formed .......iecscnseevesss scenes DD 
Archiinchesss Eeizabeth . 
EY AUErIChé, .seeserevesrsengeee GO pink-rowe, eury large, full, free 
HOWEPWUE © siscccvessresseccensscssivars prac FAR 
Auguste Neumann... rich velvety crimaon and Yiolet-purp le, 
very dark, and colour standa well, full 
and of good size; a good Rose 
Auguate Rigotard ., ........8 clear brilliant crimeon, petals large, 
even, aud emooth, flowers cupped ; a 
FING BW  cersccssederenvarssseceeessveresene Vi 
A pooat Davivitr... bevruvyereedd deep purplish red, very large, full, and 
erfeot 


SEGRE STEER beet PRESS EAE a Vig. 


Baron de Bonetetiin «-ue..3 rich velvety purple,in the way of and 


Simiiar to Aonsienr Boncenne ; a fine 


=) Se PEER ESR EPS ee vig. 


- Baron de ls Maynard tmeeek pute paper-white, flower of modernte 


aiza, foil and wall formed..oessccsscses-o MOM, 
clear carmins-crimaon, flowers of good 
size, beautifully imbricated and full; 
% HG ROsO siscicsccsnscecesivssssivscaccnstvse VIPs 
| Baronas Prévost ..cc0008.P brilbant rose, very large and full; forma 
B fine Pillar.esseccrssessesssscasessearscsenees V 
Baroness Rothech:ld sasisetesgra O68 Madame ia Baronas de Rothach thechild. 
| Barthelemy Joubert ........8 bright cherry-red, large and full; fine... vig. 
Baron sisseaa de Rat he- 
UD vscrtserseeescrssserseceeye Bet orimagon-red, large, full, Gne form wig. 


Baron Hanamianneoccsseee 5 
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Name, Deseription. Habit of 
Growth, 

Beauly of Beeston... fine brilliant velvety crimson, a dwart- . 


grow ng Charles Lefebere, but not so 
full, foliage ie ; very free Howeriny, 
and "sweetly BOPNLEd. «scccenereese.... Lae 


Beauty of Waltham evssr8 cherry-crituson, petala Jurge and well 


thaposed, flewera cupped, large, and 
‘finely formed, yery aweat...c.. Teer TIT free, 
Bestia FORNGON se.csecerneeesd Dluah-white, flowera very large and full, 
and highiy fragrant ; & gx0d light 
TROWA cass sede sciatie rete toatvsss wane Vige. 
Borldiau .caspeceereeseeenesneee Drivht cherry, very large, full globular 
flowers. suaesescetesneaenen FOU, 
Boule de Niger recrseseeeP pire white, contre delicately shuded 
with cream, flowera of beautifully 
imbricated form ; agood white Rose, vig 
Brightness of Cheshurt.....8 peculiarly vivid brick-red, a medium 
aized flower of open irobricuted form, 


Seed PRR E REP 


very free, aradaruesweds 
Ca ODE .. censcseerssatysemeee SF CORTE beautiful bright pink, outer petala 
paler; Jong handsome burda, very 
large and fall : * fine and diatinct. swig 
Catnille Bernardiin.........8 bright rad, beautifully formed, large, full, 
‘alnd deliciously wwert......ssecscsseenseas 
wi blush, ce-tre delicute flesh on'our, flawera 
large, full, and beautifully formed ; ; a 
superb Rose... Seeuen sasercerecee vee OOD 
Capdteine Btabaut. sresrene SMpMCHne-Fed, medium : size, double.. voon Vig, 
Catherivte Beld 0. cseseeere flowers very large, deep roxe. beck patria 
delicate silvery pink, and very fra- 
: grant, Figoronis oliinbing habis... . 4. vig. 
Centifolsa roses seieersec ee FIOh Pose-pink, fowera large and oupnad, 
& very diatinct and beautiful one, 
with abundant foliage... -. scceca cs emesce vig. 
Charles Darwitt....csscsssnend deep crimson, with a brownial tint, and 
slightly shaded with viclet; a good 
co bloomer and theroughly distinet......... 
Charles Lefabwre.. soca. & P rich velvety shaded crimson, aucoth 
thick petals, flowers axtra large, quite 
full, and most beantifuily forined; a 
 puperh Rouge. TC ee Tee et ere TT err vig. 
Charles Rouillard ....s...P pale roay peach, chenging to-pale fa- 
| vender-rone, flowers cupped, large, 
fui], and exquisitely formed = .......00.. Vige 
Charles Fangreét..-wxeossacse SCHrlet-ced, large full, weil formed...... Vig.” 
Climbing Chas. Lefébvre....P a ‘wonderfully ° vigorona sport from - 
that superb Ald Rose Charter Lefebvre; 
‘prodnueing shoots 8 to 9 fest in a sea- 
son; a4 8 crimaou pervetnal climbing 
Rnae, this is a great acquisiion......... vig, 
Climbing Jules sal eta act 8 aport from Julies Margottin ; flowers 
exactly similar to ita parent; a fres 
and vigorous climbing habit ; not in a 
robust form, but branching as frealy 
"fs. an evergreen cilm Ling Roge......... vig. 
Chimbing Victor Verdier ...,..P bright ecberry red, strong clitmbing ha- 
bit; » good pillar or clinbing Rose,., vg. 
Cptulds Reiland preadiesoseseeee pin kioh roge, colour clear and good 
flowera of moderate size, well filled 
and nicely imbricated, fue globular 
LOM: cesvevewsbes tetesseusssseserscecessesiser vig. 
Coots inessculesevssesee sesurseers 8 Violet-red shaied, distinct and guod vig. 
Cotonal "Polis Breton sareas ee Fl Vet y grounta-red, large and full, re- 
gularly imbricated "form, a new eolane: Vige 
Comte deMortemart.roacie.5e fine clear rose, of very large nize, 
full, in the way of Centfolia, beautiful 
circu ar shelled form; a very distinct 
¥ Tlety in avery Way wi vee ce naceyaens vig. 
Comte Frederick de Thun} deep crimon, shaded with carmine, 
Hohematetia vices sasecccsees large, full, and fine form ...ccccwssereeies Vige 
Comte Horace de Choiseuil...8 vermilion lighted with velvety scarlet, 
shailed, farce, full, mmbricated form... vig. 
Comte de Flanedret ses sveorsea- purple. red, lurge, fali, well-formed ‘a 
oe ‘peatlling from Madame Victor Verdier vig: 


Comte Adrien de Germpiay ...8 bright rose, large, full, well formed, 
junbricated ; s avedling from Jules 
MG OUI orn senscases see nengatineessassonaes vig. 

Comtesse Henriette Combis o. bright rose, with silvery reflex, large, 
full, in the way of Marie Baumann ... vig, 

Comissse do Parts w1e 1.8 very bright clear red, and of fiua form; | 
BMOOd Rowe wo csceseseesessseersensersens (CQ 


ComiesseOecileds OhabritiamS beautiful «ttin-rose, “diswers very 
 sompeot and yerfest, auperb, very eweet free 


Comtesse de Camondo ....,,8 fiue bright roae, shaded with violet, 
‘ very Jarge, full, imbricated form ; 
_ @XITA ass... serentesesennsseseen WHE, 
Comiesse ae Serenyi 167 a ond blush eantre, “beauti Fully ahadedd Tons, 
cupped and perfectly formed: one 


_ of the beat light ROOM. ccesesestecoerpene vig: 


weber eae SPE Tee FBT 


Captain Christy........ 


7 - FF 4 = 
. bees 
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Growth. Growth. 


Comiasse Nathalie de Kleist coppered red,reverne of petala carmine, & . 
now colour ; Jarge, full, cupped 
vase m Fich deep scarlet, large, full, perfect im- 
bricated forin ; orenafreely. firat clase 
variety, A seedling from difred Coi- 
ome ; i quite as good, but a different 
GOVOUE waseaeraseaee eT PPT PPT Tere rit 
Comtesss ds Mailly-Hesle .,. flesh colour shaded, large, fall, wel! foru- 


Comtesse de Casita 


vig. 


u eer ee PTIe TOUT TOT Lee ee Lee Tt 
Comtesse de Paria. ..cccusneins bie rose, large, full, globulous, well- — 
ofp PTPETPRTTeTiiT eee eee Fi 
Constantin Fretiakoff ......8 flowers very large, very full, well form- 
: ed, beantifal brithant cemse-red, mack’ 
desper iu the centre; ‘a superb Boxe 
and weet s0ented...... veces.) suneseeee FIZ. 
Countase of Oxford ....-0.8 oarmins, with enft violet shade, vel ¥ety,. 
ii flowers large, fall, and cupped, petals. - 
erpeoth sa fine Rowe. .cssees cesensnereeeees vig. 
Countess of Roseberry... ...8 flowers brilliant carmine-rose, large, fnlt, 
and finely cupped ; s vigorons-:growing 
variety, blooming freely ali through 
aurcomer MN AULT ..ecsenesser peccee ses vig. 
(as a crimson bedding Rose this va. 
riety aurpasses every other for brilli- 
anoy of colour and oontingous bloom 
ing ; ita habit of growth is moderate, 
and shon's sh ort-jeinted, icing & 
mass of fowrra the Whole seasotr; 
eatony ecariet and crimeon, very of- 
fective aud lasting, clean glossy foli- 
age aud free from mildew : Peer arit tT 


Croton Princé cocsecsecosserseed) flowers bright purple,the contre shaded 
with lurid-crimson, very large and double 
Dean of Windsor... sacs wa clear rie varmilion, sometimes alight 
shaded with crimaon, large, full and 
good symmetrical form; free end con- 
BURG ce bec ccc nee ume gee pessdesseseesgeauesapenenen mod, 
Devienne LaMy sy. 0vc0rer0 8 deep odemine 2» large fault flower of im- 
bricated form; a very fina Tose ,,.... mod. 
’ Dingée Conard ....0.s00-+ 8 rich velvety criueou, = well-formed - 
compo flower, filua even petal. and 
good hich centre; a fine dark Rose mod. 
Déirecitur Alphand wes Seep blackish porple, large, full, well . 
es ; formed pabmae oe) 6 2 eee ee a pe vig. 
Docteur Andry sesecs0s008 Fich roay erimecn. flowera targe, fine 
etunoth petala; a snperb Rose ...... «+ free, 
Docteur Baillom vccescceeseees bright crimeon-red, shaded with purple, 
large, fall wand well-formed... ........... Fig. 
De, Hogg .eceesssemeersersssecee P deep violet, nesrest to the bige cofour 
sometimes deairéd i loges, pretry 
ahell-shaped petal, and very hardy... .. vig. 
Dr. Hooker. enon seteuuietcesss 8 Jeep crimson and velvety purple, good 
etie a, largo, ster, and well-formed ... rig. 
Dr. Sewell. sec on sccrsccerseessees3 brilliant orimeon-aoarlat, abaded with . . 
urple, back of petala bright red. large, 
Bal apd Bualy CUPP ttl er cssssecnenes eer. vige 
Due de Montpensier ........ B rich velvety crimson, flowers large, 
| full, and well formed ; » eaperh Rose... mod. 
Duc de Rohan 
CA pec ee weeded ee ee ee 


8 fine br:lisant canmins, superb colour; a 
good old B 

Due de Wellington -..ccc-esceeacd FICh velvety crimson, flawers good 
ese, cupped and weil formed ; a firat- 

rate Rage ere at Pee a rr mod, 
Duchesse de Cuylut....s..08 glowing rosy crimson, flowera large, 
fall, and beeatifally cupped, with 

high centre and fine outline ... 0. fees 
Duchesss da Vallambrosa...8 blush, centre delicate flesh, flowers 
: : large, full, and coup ; al exquiritely 

formed and heantifnl Rome... .cs.0-s0 on Wig. 
Duchess of Bedford... fliwers dazzling light soarlet-crimeon, 
a, jarge, foll, and of perfect globular 


- 


Crimaon Redder, introduc- 
od, LOT... g, epeevaces atenee 


aba  -PPPTELPrILiTer iii ehh edighiege be © 


Duchess of Connangal..cosrese Geseling crimson, shaded with dark 
. velvety purple, highly perfumed, free 
Dhoormet a... ccntesnencaneee 

Duchess of E-iinburgh,.....8 pale ~~ flowers jJarge and globular ; 
a 


Duke of Albany..ecccsus. flowers vivid erimaon when frat open: 


full eR a ee ro * 
Duke of Connaugh.....0.8 veivety vrimwon and purple, Tich deop 
colour ; compact, weil formed, ani a 

very Rees 

Duke of Edinburgh.scsco0-0.8 Fioh velvety crimson, ahaded, 


ov ets 
ee eeoegeeoaweN BRR bah Cee vig. 
Duke af Teck. eT es | bright eri radi -Bcarlet, clear an-i distinet, 


ja the way of Dude of Hdinburgh .,, free 


mod. 


: George Bey Beer oc cancancaeeee . 


Dupwy Jamin aviererreeeee 0B brifiiant oarmine crimaon, eolour very 
fine, petals large, bromi. and smooth, 
fliwera wel furmed, tuxuriant folinge; 


a gould Rose.. sieeecan: Vile 


E-clair eer? ee ee | saoce-vecess OTIQHE! fire-rad in the way of CharlesLefabera’ vig. 
Edgard Jolibois,...sse10eeivoty-soarlot, shaded violet, flowers large 

; ‘and very double ;...... sduwaseues eyes vas Figs 
Edouard Morren.icessccc003 P brilliant glossy pink, very large; a 


raul cesses 


* See ae ER Pee vi 7 
' Elie Morel....scccseserd filar-rote, fidwers very large, fall, and = 


ef very fied form; a beactiful Bose, free 


aie 
Emilia Hausborg eee. hight rom, changing ta pulse nakity-roge, 
Jarge end full, exquisite.y formed ...,. vig, 


Emily Laxton .sscnrevers . 8 a Jarge fall dower with gletular pointed 
| bala, fhewers ‘ large aud well formed ; 
& good Lo) ee ee waaee cuebace vig. 
Eaperesr de Bresil.s.009 red, sheded with blackivh violet, very 
large and vory Fuld sceccscescesnane ee Daais Fig. 
Einpress of India..s wee cos dark erimeon and purple, welt forrued, 
a molera'® BIEe .,... ENvsae sea weuasgieoegucts vi 
Ernest Prince.ccccsccceeeecc8 Clanr rod, deeper in the ceitre, very 


Ferdinand Chaffolia.........3 deep velvety . crimson, colour very 
: brizht and beawiful, fowere iarge and 
full, outer potala-amooth and shelli- 
shinped..ersessene a aeons. 2 
Fisher Holmet....c.e.ec.00-8 Treh purplish crimson, flowers large. cu 
ped, double, and: of--fine impricated 
ort 


atripes flowers large, fuli, and of a 

ice! + fine our abape soe sbeScieasenenisuse sigecate vig. 
Francois Levet. . « 3 P Chinese rose, wedi BIB cd ceveveceesesaee WHEE 
Francoise Lotwat escesse.09 deep crimaon, shadei with lilac, ve 
urge and fine cupped form; super 


Renee otic glee Ned ate aah di A vig. 
wandnes Ole Seedex: ieee cherrs-red, mized with white, large, full, 

wel) formed, blowing 1 clugtors...... vig, 
Geant des Batailles ....0-000 briitiant oriiieon, large, full, aud very 

awert ; & well -kaown : old Howe... os... mod, 


Gbatral Jacqueininot........8 brilliant ecartet-orasgen, wot enverb 
| * - glowing colour, aud «most anoodaut 
bloomer 14 fine bedding Roae...... o» vig. 
8 a pure lake,-haded with cerigs, good form free: 
Georges’ Moreau.......0-1-08 very bright, shaded red, very large, opane 
ing Weil 5 ghubtloas oo. cecee ensneeee FE 
Glorie de Bourg La Reine .,. fine beilfiant ecarlet red, aud crimaon, 
flower large aod fail: ‘a sup rd 
ROPG cicccessccensee cceeeceesnssersersessees FIRS 
Gloire da Rosomené ..ccc000 P brilliant ormiog, semidouble; mac 
efactive snd heautifal «5 Pillar Rose free. * 
Glory of Chethunt cecoell P this ea neodiing fron Charles Lefebore, 
tes > ith dowers of a rich shmied crumeun, 
: very bright and vivid co tscses see oeses ees 
Guillaume Guillemot... & carmmed rose, wrth pate: reilvx, very 
* jJarge foll, and globnion«; a seeiling 
from Madams Charles Wood .0:.s6:.000s vig. 


(To be continued, } 


fres..: 





THE SELECTION OF SEEDS’ 


There is probably so point on which a grenter diversity of opinion 
exists amongst Gardenera than that of the proper selection of seeds 
for this climate. . We do not referso much to the particular varie- 
ties to be grown aa to the souree from whence to procure them, 
—many xdvocating the use of American or Capesceds. These, 
however, in our opinion, have but one good quality, and that is, 
their superior germinating power; but this doea notin any way 
nrake up for the inferiority.of their produce, which is very mrely 
equal to that of carefally acolimatised seed, Others prefer German 
or French seeds, and certainly, if procared from a source that can 
be relied on, they would no doubt be all that ‘can be desired, as 
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most of the chuicest varieties of flower seode are growa exclusively 
ou the Continent. 
Experiences has, however, proved that English seeds are more 
to be relied on, and ara invariably of better quality than any others; 
that is, of course, provided they are procured from a reliable 
source, properly packed, and care taken that theyare never opened 
or exposed ‘to the air till the time required for sowing ; failures will 
then be of very rare occurrence. 
- The improved meanaofcommunication with ail parts of the world 
has new made it a siinple thing for the amateur to import annually 
what.he actually requirea. Care should, however, be taken to arrange 
for seeds to arrive ag pear ag possible tothe time when they will be 
- required fur sowing 5 fur, no matter how carefully packed, seeds in 
this. conetry abon lose their vitality. The cheapest made of transit 
for flower seeds, ar the lighter varieties of vegetables, if procured 
froin England, ie.of course bycOverland Parcel Post, through which 
packages are delivered at the rate of eight anunaa per pound anys 
whera in India. For large parcels, or heavy seeds, such as peas, 
beans, &c., this route would be too expensive, bat these can be 
shipped by canal steamers ot moderate rates. | 
Many of the largest English seedamen now make the export of 
seats a prominent feature of thetr business, and spare ue pains 
or expense to make their variona systema of packing as successfiy] 
as possible ; and especially so for India, for which perhaps more 
care is required than for any other part of the glohe 
In an article of thia kind of course it is impossible to recommend 
any particular seedsinan to order from. We certainly have our 
particular favorities, but prebably our experience would not 
enineide with that of many others, For inatance, last season, we 
procured a case of seeds contaihing upwards of 200 varieties, and 
ina trial sowtng more than 90 per cent. germinated, and the main 
crop was in every way a success; and yet a friend, who purchased 
seeda from the same house on our recommendation, met with a 
ovumpilete failure, not more than six varieties out of 100 germinat- 
ing at-all.. The two parcela were packed in precisely the same way 
nid at the same time, and yet who shall aay what was the cause of 
the failure. The seelsman is of course blamed, and probably 
unjustly ao. It is much more likely to have been owing to their 
Waving been needlessly opened through idle curiosity and not 
properly closed again, or perlapa from having been sown too early 
—a mistake that is too often made in thie country. | 
Above all things wever be induced to order cheap seeds from. 
waknows houses. These too frequently tarn out a perfect failure, 
either from not being trus to name, o¢ parhaps from being more 
than one year old ; and, although iu most instances this would 
matter little to home consumers, in all probability, by the time 
thay arrived in this country, they woull have lost all their vitality, 
~ In a limited space of course it 1s quite out of tha question to 
give anything like a complete fist of all the varieties of flowers 
oy vegetables that can be grown sttecessfually. The selection muat 
be left to each individual taste. There are, however, a number of 
old favorites that muat be mentioned, for without them no garden 
would ba complete. In addition to growing old or well known 
plants, it should be the ambition of every owner of a garden to 
endeavour to introduce somethiag new, or au improvemerit on old 
forms, Ifevery one aimed at this, we should soou have our gardens 
as well stocked as our friends io Europe, and horticulture in India 
wonld be far more popular than it is at the present time. Take 
for instance the most simple, aud yat oneof the bast known, planés 
in the world—" Mignonette.” Who would grow the old familiar 
‘* Reseda odorata” after having once seen the two new varieties, 
* Grimson Giant” and “ Miles'’s Spiral,” the latter of which throws 
up spikes of lowera-8 to 10;mchee high, and equally ae sweet- 
scented aa the old variety ? Or another example. The new tuber- 
-gus rooted Begonias, Here we have an entirely new race of plants, 
‘and ona which bids fair to becume even more popular than the 
‘Geranium or Fuchata.’ For two seasons we imported both bulbs 
and seeda, but all iavariably failed; the buibs would never start into 
‘growth, and the seedlings damped off nearly as soon as they had 
germinated, and our experieiee exactly coincided with that of 
others who tried the experiment at the same time. Determined, 
hawever, to persevere, we the following season again imported 
bulbs and seeds, and under a different mode of treatment the result 
was a complete success—the bulbs having formed plants fourteen 
to twanty inches in height and flowering profusely within three 
mouths from the time they were planted, aud the secdlings were 


even more successful, 


From a smal) packet of seed, we have now 


47 fine plants, eight of which have already flowered, and one is 
far superior tothe named bulbs—-the male flowers of this being 


nearly five inches in diameter, 


Who will not admit that a success of thia kind more than compen- 
gniea for the disappointment and failures of the first two seasons ? 
Tie following 1s a list of Annuals which succeed well under 


ordinary cultivation -— 


ANNUALS, 
Abronia umbeliata Clintonia pulchella, 
» —soATenuaria Collinsia bicolor. 
- fragraus - és alba, 
Ageratum mexicanum and Convolvulus Major. 
verieties : 


Alyssiim maritianum 
Antirrhinum (suapdragon) 
Aster chinensis 

» German varieties 

» Frencl varieties 
Balsama 
Bartonin anrea 
Brauchycome iheridifolia 

33 albn 

Browallia elata alba 


»- caarules 

‘5 grandiflora 
Cacalia coccinea 

»°| Aurea 

Calandrina discolor grandiflora 
Calendula (marigolds) 
Calliopsis of sorts 
Callirhoe aigitate . 
Candytuft 


Chrysanthemum (annual) 
Clarkia elegans and varieties 
Phlox Draemmoundi _~ * 
Poppy, Double | 

. Peony flowered 
Portulaca eer 
Ricinus of sorta 


Delphinium 

Dianthus chinensis. — 
»  diadeinetus 

Didiscus coerulea, 

Globe amaranth, 

Godetia of sorte. 

Iberia, 

Indian Piaks, 

Larkspur. . 

Linum grandifiorum and varie- 

1104, 
Lobelia speciosa, 


Lupinus of eorts. 

Marigolde of sorta, 

Mesembryanthum. 

M ignaneite, 

Mimulua, 

Naaturtiuma, Climbing. — 

Nastartiums, Tom Thumb Varie- 
_ ties. 

Nemophilla of sorta. 

Sweet Peas. 


 Perilla nankinonsis 


Rhodantbe manglessi 
Sal pigloseia 

Tagetes pumila 
Whitlavia grandiflora 


Annuals to be sown tn June or July. 


Amaranthus atropurpureus 
bicolor 
Henderi: 


melancheticns rubra _, 


Princess of Walesa 
- Salicifoltus 
Bulsams, Camellia Flowered 

; Rose Flowered 
Dwarf variaties 


Celosia cristata pyramidalis 


Cuckscomb, President ‘Thiers 
9 Glasgow Prize 
Datura fastuosa 
iganies 
righti 


y 
_# 
ate 


Gomphrena globosa 
Helianthus (Sunflower) 
Hibiscua africanus 
gigantea 
je coccinea 
Ipomea rubro coorulea 
and varietios. 
Martypia fragrane, 
Nicotiana atropurpurea, . 
glauca. 
macrophylla, 
Marigold of sorts. 
Zinnia elegans. 
3 Darwini 
»  Haageana, 
fae _ Aietafte |, . 


_ Perennials that can be successfully cultivated as Annuals. 


Antirrhioum 
Carnation. 
Cineraria 
Daisy 
Heartseasa 
Hollyhock 
Dianthus 


Pansy 
Petunia 
- Picotee 
Primula 
Sweet William 
Verbena 
Violeta 


THE COLEUS, 


_ With the. exeaption of the Croton there is certainly no proap of 
foliage plants that has been so vastly improved during the past 
few years asthe Coleus, So vivid ara the coloura of the newest 
varieties that no other foliage plants can for a moment bear com- 
parisen. For sone years pst the oualtivation of the Coleus, both 
asa greenhouse plant and nee for bedding out, hus been extremely 
popular in Kurope. The consequence of this is, that we have been 
inundated with an immense number of new varieties, aud there are 
now probably : sevéral ‘Inindted named sorts in opltivation. Many 
of these are so much alike that it is quite impossible to distinguish 
them from,edch other in many instances, 

Although the Coleus grows freely enough: in this country, it can 
nover be cultivated to that state of perfection which has been 
attained in England.- Duting the cold season, say from October 
to March, the plants certainly thrive vigoroualy, and display aii 
the brillianey of their colouring ; but as soon as the hot season has 
fairly sel. in, the:markings gradually disappear, and the majority of 
the varieties then have no mora beanty to recommend them thn 
an ordinary nettle,.to which they are very closely allied. Thea 
plints will continue growing freely throagh the hot-and rainy sea- 
sons, and on the approach of the cold weat}er again assume their 
distinctive variegation . Old plants, asa rule, however, become 
overgrown and shabby in appearance It is therefore -Sangeee 
advisuble to cat them down closely early in September, and 
raise a fresh stock from outtings. These root freely,- and in the 
course of two or three months form large plants. If good-shaped 
bushy plants are, however, required, they must nat be allowed to 
grow at random, but each shoot or branch should be stopped as 
soon as it has. maade four perfect leaves, Lf this is persevered in, 
they will form splendid specimen plants in one season. We append 
a descriptive list of a few of the most brilliant of the many new 
varieties. - | 
J. Sim G, Wotseteyv—Rich rosy crimson, centre and yellow 
margin, very showy and distinct, 7 | 

2. Apa Senrancr—Large deep carmine centre, blotched with 
dark purple, broad light green baud, veined with yellow and crim- 
BOLL, 


3. Hensgy Invinc—Thbe richest coloured variety yet raised. 

4. J. L. TooLe—Very novel in colour, a gem; improvément on 
Pompadour. | 

5. Resrrenosst—Almost black, handsomely marbled green, 
and scarlet crimson coloars; good habit.) . 

6. ARIEL—~A pretty and distinct . yarjety, colours—erimeson 
lake, marqon, deep green, and yellow. 

7, Mapame. Curgstiexs—Contre of leaf rich claret-crimaon, 
blotched blackish maroon, with a'bredd margin of bright green. 


& H. A. MAnn—Yellow, beautifully netted green ; the best. 


9, Mapguis pe Napaittac—Distinctly marked crimson, 
green, lake, and cream ; good habit. | 

10. La Tets. D’on--Novel and distinct, contre of Jeaf black, 
followed by a green ground, partly netted blackish maroon, re- 
oe ae spotted yellow, edged blackish maroon, and distinct- 
y serra - 


11. K.egans—tLarge and beautiful foliage, forming into a well- 
shaped plant. =~ 


12. Dour Vanvey—-Ground colour deep green thickly and dis- 
tinctly spotted with brownish maroon, distinct, 
18: Mr.-G. Srapson—Centre of leaf rosy crimson, edged dark 
maroon, distinctly serrated, very beautiful. . 
14. Maaniriccs—Ground colour light green and of a deeper 


ahade of green towards outside of leaves, finely and beautifully 
netted maroon and purple, distinctly serrated, attractive. 


15. GLoIRE De RovaeNontT—Deep reddish crimaonand maroon, 


edged green, distinct. . 


16. Mapame Arraun GovLeT—Clear yellow shaded green, 
the nearest approach to yellow that we have. 

17. Ducuesse Ds MoRTemAntT—A distinct and beautiful variety, 
green ground blotched chocolate-maroon and yellow, attractive. 
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18, Marresnoxn—Light- greenish primrose ground, blotched 
dark maroon. 


19. Mr, Botus—A sport from Pompadour, centre of leaf deep 
rosy magenta, veined deeper, outer portion deep brownish maroon, 
at times. marbled with same colour, distinct. 


2). JuLES CaReETIEN—A combination of blotches varying in 
colour from crimson, maroon red, to a bright yellow tint, distinet 


2t. Kprra Sayrance-— Bright crimsov, broad” band of blackish 
parple, narrow green edge. | 


22. Mas, K. Huasssen—Beautiful golden ground, netted and 
blotched dark maroon ; useful. 


23. Mrs. BaxTER—Crimson with darker veins, ed 
beautifully serrated —, 8, edge green! 


24, Cunqurroa—Beautifn! coloute and foliage, forming into a 
wall-shaped plant, 

The-Coleus may alse be readily raised from seed, and if a good 
strain is secured, 1s sure to produce new and distinet varieties, the 
only difficalty is to .prooure seed that will germinate, as it soon 
loses its vitality. It ts advisable, when possible, te sow it as 
goon ue itis karvested. | 


ee ieee 


...THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
LETruces. 


Lettucea appear to have been in cultivation ever siace the 
time’ of the ancient Grecks and Romans, They form, when pro- 
perly grown, & remunerative crop, inasmuch ag a large quantity 
of them may be grown in a little space, and being quickly off the 
ground they may be caltivated in inany vacant places that could 
not be otherwise properly utilised, such aa “between rowa of Celery 
close under walls, between fruit bushes, &e. Lettuces are moatiy 
placed on the table whole, or at least the leaves are not cut, but 
Lhey are also used cnt up in salada with other ingredients ; and of 
late yenrs it has been a custom even to boil Lettuees in the same 
manner as Cabbages, One of the greatest. aids to good Lettuce 
culture is a deep, rich soil, and it is far easier to maka it deep and 
rich eriough in the first instance than to struggle on through a hot, 
dry season on a poor, hungry soil, harassed by the aecessity for 
incessant watering fo keep the planta from bolting. ‘The firat 
ia a in Lettuce culture is a well-manured, deeply-cultivated 
soil-—afl other things are, ia a sense, subordinate to thia—aud the 
next is frequent sowing and planting,  _ 

_ Thio the plants out according to the size of 
Sin. apart will be sufficient for Tom Thumb 
whilst the larger kinds of Cos and Cabbage will require 10 ju. or 
12 in. Sow in drills, ag it gives facilities for frequently atirring 
the soil with the hoe, The thinnings, if desired, may be planted 
elsewhere; but ifthe season be hot and diy, those that have net 
Leen transplanted will probably be most satisfactory. When 
hot and dry weather seta in, mulch with rotten manure, if 
possible, between the row, laying it nearly up tothe plants. A 
very great thickness will not be necessary; 2 in. or 3 in, at the 
most will be sufficient, This mulching savesa deal of Jabour in 
watering indry weather. In faot, without mulching, on some acila 
wateriig is worse than useless ;.i¢ encourages, during the time the 
effect of. the water remains, the production of fibres near the sure 
face, and if the water be neglected, for even a short time, these 
fibres perish. Far better will it be ou hot soils, if mulching cau- 
‘not be resorted to, to deepen the soil.in every possible way, keop 
the surface loose by constant hoeing, and discontinue watering 
“altogether, unleag a regular and constant supply can be given. 
‘But when plants are aullied. a Watering ounce a week or so washes 
the soluble portions of the manure down to the roots, and pushes 

on the plants rapidly. ) 

Blanching.—Thia process is probably the moat vital point in 
Lettuce culture, for to have badly blauched Lettuces, no matter 
however fiae they muy be in other reapects, they are wanijn 
‘crispness, flavour, and appearaoce. There are now sq mauy kinda 
‘of Lettuces that oatufally turn in and blanch themsetves, that 
‘these are probably the most likely to give satisfaction to most 
People. Where, "however, those kinds are grown that do not 
uaturally turn in, tying must be sesorted to, This operation should 
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at all times be performed on dry days, for if tied up while the 
leavos are wel, lossea from rot will be the result Tying should 
be done wien the plantshave nearly attained their full dimen- 
gious, and two ties toa plant are better than one if time ean be 
spared for it. If, however, Lettuces be wanted before they have 


time to grow to their proper size, they must be tied up at least a- 


Week previous to use, 

Varteties—Varieties of Lettuce, like those of most other vege- 
fables, are known under so maany different oames that it ia almost 
impossible to ascertain the true name of any of them. Perhaps to 
auawer all purposes there is no Lettuce to equal the Black.seeded 
Brown Cos, whose chief faults are its wanting tying in order to have 
it, properly blunched, and ita browncolour. If, however, it be well 
tied, the inner leaves. may ber bad ofa pure white: with purple 
riba. Among the varieties of Cog Lettuce we may mention Alex- 
andra (white), which grows to a large size, and ia crisp and finely 
flavoured, ‘he Paris White aud Green Cos are too well known 
to need much cemment; for summer use,as every one knows, 
there are few to equal them, blapching themselves aa they do in 
the most perfect manner, and thus obviating the. tedious task of 
tying. Williama’ Victoria, too, is a fine dwarf kind, and excel- 
lent for winter uea. The best kindof Cabbage Lettuce is probably 
Hammersmith Hardy for winter, and All-the-Year-Round for 
summer: the old Neapolitan, however, still keaps in the front 
rank, Wheeler's Tom Thumb, Lee’s Hardy Green, and White 
Dutch, are all good kinds. Commodore Nutt is a Cabhage 
Lettuce of the All-the-Year-Rouad type, but it proved to be 
still dwarfer than that variety. It is nearly all heart, does not 
run to seed so soon as some of the larger kinds, and ig a great 
acquisition, owing to its taking up go little room in beda or rows, 
Sutton’s Gem ig another Cabbage Lettuce of a larga nize, and 
one which forms good hearts, which are crispand well-favoured. 
One market gardener, writiug on the varieties of Lettuce, remarks 
that, after careful trials of many sorts of Cos, and Cabbage 
Lettuces for several yeare, 1t has been proved that most of the 
so-called new kinds of white Cos are, after all, but mere selections 


from the old Paris white Cos. Tha two best strains ara Wauite'a . 


Alexandra and Diramick’s Victoria, the first hating exceedingly 
even, true, and slow to run togeed; the latter also inherits most of 
these qualities, and is rpecially to be cammended for ite great size 
and usefulnesa for exibition, Of Cos Lattuces the largeat and best 
are Acme, White Cos, a very fine hardy variety, and Sugarloaf, 
Brown Cos, a strain of thea Black-seaded Bath Cos. Neither of 
these requira tying, aud they are without exception first-rate. 
Among Cabbage Lettucea, tlre best is Leyden White Dutch for the 
earlicat. If sewn with the White Cos, kinda it will he ready 
for cutting a fortnight before them ; and with it alse row Victoria 
Cabbage Lettuce, a fine solid kind, bat several days later, and 
oue which stauda well.—S. in the Garden, 





FLORICULTURE IN INDIA. 


Taz Fucasta,—Pant IE1.—(continued from page 20.) 


I will now explain the different forms and shapes inte which 
it may be desirable on the one hand to-train the Fuchsia for 
ornamental purposes only ; and ‘on the other, useful, as well as 
ornamental. 

%5 enable me to do this, theclass or tribe may be divided into 
four sections, thus: 1. The deciduous bushy shrub; 2. The 
standard for pendulous flowers; 3. The pillur, cylindrical or flat 
trained for the weeping habited; 4. The herbaceous. 

i. The deciduons bushy shrub, will include those that branch 
freely, of dwarf shoot jointed habit, and when trained and grown, 
become self-supporting or requiring the assistance of a central 
. atake only. The majority of Fachsias will come under this section. 
The forma most suitable to their habit of growth, ara conical, 
pyramidal, spherical or semicircular, The apecies are very 
numerous. The flowers of all are more or less pendulous, but 
those with short filamentary stems of globular form in the flowers, 
with short tubes and expanded corollas, and become reflexed after 
opening, will at once denote those belonging to this section. 
I may mention the good old “‘glabosa” variety (which is, how- 
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ever, cupped, not reflexed} and its progeny, from Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, to Champion of the World, amongst the double dark reflexed 
ones, Miss Lucy Finnis and the flirtish looking Kingsburyana 
amon 
the globular form in the unexpanded flower buds. Many of 
the singles also show their origin simuarly. ‘This description will, 
I trust, render the selection easy and unmistakeable, 


t the white double corollas all show thotr shert tube and 


9. The standard, for pendulous long-tubed corymb clustered 


species, which form and elongate in a downward direction, 
from the terminal of each branch of which the old corym- 
biflora isthe standard type, and can be grown in no other 
form with anything like the effect produced from this, nor any 
of its progeny, 
establishment, where 1 wasa pupil for four years, there was 
a plant of this apecies, tha stem of which was eight feat in 
height, and its thickness two inches in diameter or more; the 
head six to seven feet diameter. From the end of every shoot 
there was a bunch of flowers which continued te grow down- 
wards ; open and shed round after round of the tubular or trum- 
pet shape flowers, from May until November, and the fully 
ripened pulpy seed pods, which followed, until the filaments or 
stems had attained the length of four feet more or less. The 
fruit of this species resembles the Jamun (Zyzigium Jambo.amum) 
of this country in size, shape, and colour. The treatment best 
suited for ib, to ensure its flowering, is that of starvation ; it 
Tequires no annual re-potting, or 


In the extensive collection of plants of a private 


runing, bayond the removal of 
any dead twigs and flower stems. Its nature seems to be that of 
growing into a tree, whether propagated by cuttings or from seed; 
as it persistently grows upwards as a single-stemmed plant, to a 
considerable height, so long as pot room 2s afforded it, or is otherwise 
unchecked. The plan of culture to a is to allow it to grow to 
the height required, which it will speedily do in a very small pot 
of six or seven inch size; discontinue the potting and commence 
the starvation process, by giving very little water. It may now 
cease growing and show flower, which will of itself check the u 
ward growth, and three side shoots will appear at the base of the 
flower stem, which will form the fiture head. These three sheots 
may in course of time flower, and six or nine shoots follow: if these 
show flower, so much the better; allow this to continue until the - 
plant shows signs of exhaustion «and sheds its leaves, which it 
will do sooner or later under this starvation process. ‘I'he plant 
may now be put by to rest for three months. The alternative course 
of culture is, by stopping the shoois at the terminals, where the 
flowers should appear at lengths of twelve, fifteen or eighteen inch- 
es, (if the fowers do not appear) continue this until the head is 
fully formed. In other respects the treatment remains the same. 
After the plants have rested and are again brought forward, a smail 
shift will suffice. Use poor soil or saudy loam only for potting. 

The early growth of the next season will be strong: allow the plant 
again to Schaal itself until the flowers appear; continue thus 
until the plant has attained the size desired, after which tho 
annual potting may be discontinued and a little weak manure water 
applied occasionally, when it is in full flower, not before, 
The trouble taken to grow this, and its counterpart C. virginata, 
a light flowered variety, will be amply repaid for many years, “Pen- 
dulnflora” differs in producing axillary as woll as terminal clusters 
of flowers, and is therefore an improvement. “Sougflora,” “Ethel,” 
‘ Fireworks” and others that flower more freely, and are less persis- 
tent in growth, the drooping “Annie” and the new one sent out last 
year, “Ue, Sankey”, will also come under this sestion of training. 
One strong stake only will be required until the stem is stont en- 
ough to support the head. I am glad to see that the last name! 
apedies is described as a persistent flowerer. 

8. The pillar system of training may be considered as equiva- 
lent to the elongated cone, for which so many Fuchsias are adap- 
ted. I have seen Corallina nearly twenty feet bigh. For lofty strac- 
tures, recesses, and verandas, they are very usefitL Some of the 
weaping and pendulous varieties show very well in this style. 
The cylinder and flat training system is suitable for plants of a se- 
mi-trailing hab:t and elongated growth, requiring support, which 
may be trained agains: walls or round pillars and on trellis work of 
various descriptions, for covering unsightly objects. Verandas are 
often partially enclosed by chicks, and wooden trellis work 
wire netting. On any of these, Fuchsias of the description 
nmed maybe trained with excellent effect, and a continu- 
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ance of hloom from May «ntil November, or later, may be 
secured, by planting or plunging the hardy winter blooming 
species. Long and somewhat narrow ordinary boxes may also 
be used. The plants may then be detached and placed under pro- 
tection in the winter, or the protection of mats may be used 
to prevent from injury, snow, frost and hail, without moving them. 
A partition fence of galvanized wire netting is very suitable 
for this purpose. Training the main branches horizontally and al- 
lowing the short side shoots, that bloom so freely oad: droop so 
gracefully, to remain loose and pendant, is the best form to adopt, 
as the side shoots break into growth, and farnish the branches 
more evenly, and the pruning in spring is reduced to the short 
aad system. Any other form of training may however be adopted. 
he main branches should be kept, and tied, on one side of the 
trellis only. Wires strained horizontally make undoubtedly the 
simplest, cheapest, and best form of trainers either as a running 
partition fence, or against a wall for this purpose; unless the fence 
is also required asa barrier against animals, in which case the 
wire netting or upright bar fence is more effective. 
4, Wenowcome toa most important section, the “Herbaceous,” 
It may perhaps be edifying tothe tvro and others who have 
not studied the vegetable kingdom sufficiently to know the differ- 
ence between herbaceous and other perennials. To give a brief 
explanation:—All plants that die down to the ground, and shoot up 
again, are, a3 a rule, styled herbaceous, to distinguish them from 
sical, &c. that may be deciduous or evergreen, that do not die 
down. [n this instance, the term is used for those Fuchstas com- 
mouly called hardy, which when planted out in climates where 
they are cut down to the ground by frost, shoot up again in the 
spring. Or it may be that gardeners find it better in cultore, to 
cut them down that they may shoot up again. This last is, how- 
ever, more properly speaking, a system ofprining The difference 
between this and other sections described, will, I trast, now be un- 
derstood as intended. ‘The whole of thia section are autumnal, and 
winter flowering when under protection; or winter flowering only 
in a temperature of 55° to 65°. The old Fulgens and its progeny, 
rubra grandiflora and multiflora pumila, are more decidedly her- 
haceous in habit than most others, having fleshy roots similar to 
the salvia falyens, and I have seen them treated in precisely the 
some way as bedding or border plants—sometimes planted together 
in clumps for contrast, in other instances alternated im rows, and 
lanted in lines when the ribbon style was so much in vogue, 
They do well when planted out, and flower profusely, but the flowers 
heing pendant in terminal! branches, are hidden bv the foliage to a 
reat extent when looked down upon, and their beauty lost to 
the eye. When grown asa specimen plant ina pot, it should be 
plunged and treated in all respects asa bedding plant until it 
comes into flower, when it mav be tuken up and placed in a vase, 
or other elevated position on a level with the eye, ornearly 80, where 
the drooping bunches of flowers and its beauty will be displayed 
and seen to advantage. Ifa vase for plunging it is not available, 
and the plant has to be placed on a stage post, or invert- 
ed flower pot, let the plant in its pot be slipped into a 
larger pot, using moss hetween the two and over the top, so 
that the roots of the plant may be enveloped and kept moist, 
as well as at an even temperature snch as the soil in which 
it was previously plunged afforded it, This is well worth consi- 
deration. IPfa few stakes are wanted to regulate the branches, let 
them be neatly tied and the stakes so placed that the foliage 
will hide them. In the hills, when frosty nichts commence, 
the plant will require the shelter of a warm place, if under 
glass so much the batter. It will then continue to flower 
far into the winter, probably until February. When the flow- 
ering is over, dry the plants off until its foliaye falla, when it may 
be putinte the resting quarters, where it may remain until the 
rains commonce in Jane. In this way most of the late flowering 
and winter varieties may be treated—some as bushes or standards, 
others cut down when they are intended to be started as descrihed. 
For this section but little training with stakes is necessary, and no 
topping will be required. Serratifolia and splendens are also flesliy 
rooted, similar to the above These with Dominiana, Longiflora, 
Pendulsflora, and others that are winter flowering, require an inter- 
mediate house, which means, or is apropos, a sub-tropical 
climate, and are prepared about midsummer to be grown 
on. My impression is that they may be all grown here in 


pi 


the plains by gates uae in the rains, growing them through 
the autumnal 


which answer the parpose very well for Fuchsias and other 
plants at rest, if the pots are plunged in dry soil, enveloped 
in moss, when other accommodation is not available. Whore the 
materials are obtainable at reasonable prices, very credituble and 
even ornamental structures may be made at a minimum coat 
by the use of one or three-quarter inch gas piping to form the 
skeleton frame-work ; cover this with galvanized wire netiing 
strained tizhtly. Ifthe half-inch mesh is used, protection from 
hail will he thereby provided, and it may be utilized ag an aviary 
and plant-house combined. If the gas piping is not available, 
sawn timber or straightened bambaus may be substituted. If the 
wire netting ia too expensive, stout chicks may be substituted. 
Where there are walls of any kind, lean-to structures may be 
adopted, where there are none, span roof ones are the moat 
convenient form. 

Hot-beds,—Mention has been made of the necessity of bottom 
heat for starting the plants early in the season, striking cuttings 
and forwarding the growth of the young plants by a good start, 
After this, although useful, they are not absolutely necessary, and 
for late work may be dispensed with. The moist atmosphere 
and even temperature at night may, however, be a matter for con- 
sideration. The only expense attending it is labour, in getting the 
materials together and making the beds, 

One- thind horse droppings and stable sweepings, to two-thirds 
of fallen dry leaves, will make what is termed a sweet bed and 
ferment steadily, but if too much grass is used it will become very 
hot, throwing off excessive steam, and will last a mach shortsr 
time. Leaves on the contrary produce a mild heat and last a much 
longer time. Any dry leaves will do, but oak leaves are the bear, 
maintaining heat double the time of any other kind, from their 
slow decomposing properties. 

When the quantity required is collected, mix them together in 
the proportions mentioned, and moisten the whole, not at 
one operation, but by layers as the leaves and dimg sweepings are 
being put together ; turn the heap over two or three times, about 
every third day, alding as much water as may be required to mois~ 
ten the whole moderately. When the fermentation is at its highest 
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pitch and the whole haa turned black, the bed may be made, or, 
as gatdeners term it, put together. §mail beda when made 
above ground are liable to changes of heat by high winds and 
drought, ora fall of snow, and sometimes lose their heat alto- 
gether; and besides exposure, are unsightly, awkward to get 
at for general work ; the pit system is farafire the best. Asa 
temporary arrangement, the pit may be a hole in the ground of 
the length and breadth required, and from two to three feet deep. 
- ‘For a box or wooden frame, blocks of wood, or temporary dry 
built-brick pillars, from three to three and a half feet high from the 
bottom are necessary at each corner to set the frame upon; it ma 
thus be filled to the depth of 4 feet with the fermenting material 
which will sink to 3 feet or level with the ground. Over this put 
three or four inches of fine soil for plunging the pots into, and 
keeping down steam. In excavating or digging the hole two feet 
in depth will raise the sides round about one foot, nothing more is 
necessary in making the bed. Observe to select.a piece of ground 
above, not below, the genernl level, or it may be sahiast to inunda- 
tion, whereby the bed would be spoiled. Where plants are grown to 
any extent, the most useful and necessary structure is a propagating 
house. Ona small acale, frames or pits are its aubstitute. The 
most convenient width for these is five feat or six at most; if more 
than this, it would be inconvenient and beyond the reach of the 
arm, from the sides, for executing any necessary operations. 
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Correspondence, 





To tee Epiror or tax “ Inpian Ganpexen.” 

Dean Sin,—Can you or any of your readers kindly inform mo if 
the veLtow Kucharis Lily ia obtainable in India, and if eo, where? And 
if any process of cultivation or manipulation will convert the white into a 
yellow flowering plant? You ara doubtless aware that the yellow 
‘Eucharis is much more esteemed in England, but here I can only 
find the common white, though the latter ig more beautifnl 


Bombay. | : ) _ Law, Sir, youra ¢ 
12th September, 1885, | MM. H, oe 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and all questions to be replied to, should 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All cam- 
munications ehould be written on one side of the pape only, It is ‘aleo requested 
that correspondenta forward their name and address, not for publication 
aulega thay wish it, but for the sake of that mutual coufidenca which should exiat 
between the Editor and those who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that ia not accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 
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' ENGLISH PLANT NAMES. 
In advocating the employment of English namea for planta growa sitber 
of use or ornament by Eugitsl-sposkiug people a word of explanation may 


be necessary. They are firstly and maiuly intended for those who haye 
néither time nor inoiinativn to learn Latin namea and their meanings, 
Botaniata, nuraerymen, and gardeners must perforce use Latin or Greek 


ames, but altogether these form suoh a small clazs compared with the 


millions who most ueede iu some way think and express their thoughts about 
plants and flowers, that for the masses English names, ag abort and aa 
aweet in gauud andas definite as possible, are an nbeolute necessity. No 
one supposes that they oan in any way supersede Latiu names as used 
by botanieta or by people who care to jearu euch Latin names. They are 
simply an aid of the most important kind to those who can never devote 
time to learning Latin names, aod yet who wich to think and speak about 
common flowers in 4 common-sense way. ) oo 
Native names, I may mention, hava long bean used by all nations, and 
even Britens found such names for food planta and trees usefui long before 
Latin onea were known is this country. Native names, too, haye always 
heen used for native animals aod tminerala,and while fully recog- — 
niging the utility of Latin ant Greek names ail over the agioniide world, 
there yet remaina the greater world unscientific, which wilt have no meang 
of expressing ite ideaa anent many useful and beautiful things if it be de- 
barred from using popular Engliah names. The plain fact, however, ia that 
such names are unconecionaly in daily use by millions, and to try to stop 
the increasing tendency and desire to thus spaak of thingain our owy 
tongue is futile iu the extreme. The age of hard«word pedautry is being 
awept away by the era of common sense anl reai knowledge, and the 
plainer and more iuéelligible wa can make the language of gardening and 
gardeu botany the better both for our art and for ourselves. The question - is 
not whether Latin is preferable to English or English names to Latin ones 
but rather as to whether English nawes are not useful atjuncta to the Latin 
ones, The question is uot whether ‘Viola odorata” or “Sweet Violet” ia 
the better name, but whether we are to be debarred from using the name 
‘Gereet Violet"in speaking of the plant to an inquirer who has not the elight- 
est idea of what is meant by Viola odorats. If an inquirer pointe ta a Palm 
and ueke wa the uame of it, we may aay,’ Oli! that is Phoenix dactylifera.” 
“Ab! yea,” aays our visitor, but what ia its Eoglish name?” Now comes 
the rub. Are waeto say, “ [ft is the ‘Date Palm,’ * or ara we to- simply 
reiterate what ia perfectly unintelligible ? | “Wall, all weoan say ia-that ite 
name ie Piconix ductytifera, aud that ite fruits are edibie.” Wa are quite 
eure that nc one, however repugnant Foglieh names may be to hia instinct 
and training, would object to the use ofthe above popular names. The 
chances are that every scientific botanist uses them by word of mouth ip 
hia Jactures, and perchance puts them inte hig text booka ales, His argu 
ment ia, “Oh! we don’t mind using Engliah names, provided they are 
genuine ones, but you have no right te coiu Eugliah names for yourself 
or others.” The ouly queation as regards this point in our mind ia ag to 
whether the plant or other object bas already a good aud well-defined English 
name, If a0, we are always giad to use it; tf it has uot, then, aa the loagt 
of all ovila, we have no hesitation iu removing that difficulty for those who 
must speak of it by an English name, or not apesk of it at all. 
‘We were noé the Great, nor are we alone, in thia degire to pepularise our 
craft to haveit “uaderatunded of the people.” We merely continue the 
work which Chancer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Gerard, Parkinson, Milton, Ba- 
con and others began in books, but the vernacular names themselves. were 
in daily use centuries ere books or botanists were thought of aa We bow nu- 
derstand thera. Tha following extraota from Lindley’s “ Vegetable Kingdom” 
(preface to edition 1853) will show how much atteuticn he,. aga botauist, 
gavetoit, “ Since the days of Lionwus, who was the great reformer of 
scientific nomenclature, & host of strange names, inbarmonioue, saaquipe- 
dalian, or barbarous, have found their way into botany, and by the stern, 
but almost indispengable, laws of priority ara retained there, It ie 
full time, indeed, that some stop should de pot tothis ourrent of 
savage sounda when We find auch worda as Calucechinus, Oreeigenesa, 
Finaustrina, Krascheunivikovia, Gravenhoratia, Andrzejofskya. Mieli- 
choferia, Monuctineirma, Plearoschismatypus, and bundreda of others 
like them, thrust into ghe recorda of botany without even an apology. If 
auch intolerabia words are to be used they should surely be reserved for 
plants as repulsiva as themselves, aud instead of libelling races so fair as 
flowere, or go noble as trees, they ought to be confined to slimes, mildews, 
bighte, aud toadstools, All should be anxious to do something towards 
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laloviating this griovous evil, which, at Joass,ueed uot be permitted to eat into 
the healthy form of botany clothed iu the English language. No one who 
has had ezperieues in the progress of botany as a science can doubt that it 
has been more impeded iu this country by tbe repulsive appesrance of the 
mames which: it- employe than by any other cause whaterer, and that In fact 
this hee proved an juvinaible obatacls to ite becoming the serions odou pation 
of these who are cmacquainted with the earned languages, or who, being 
acquainted with them, are fastidious about euphouy and Greek or Latin 
purity. So strongly have we become impressed with the truth of this tiew, 
bat oa esréral cacaslota wo have endeavoured to substitute English names 
for the Latin ot Greek compounds by which the genera. of planta are-din- 


tinguished. Dpou turning over the later volumes of the ‘Botenical Ragiater, }. 


many soch instavcos Will be found iu imitation of the ususl Zngligivpornd 
Hound'é tongue, Loosestrife, Bugloss, Soapwort, or Harebell, &c....]{ auch 
English names are not universally adopted, it is to be angpected that th 


ciroumstanes ja traceable to the indiflerence of the pabiio to partial and - 


inponsiderable changed, which are auacen in the ocean of botanical nomensls- 
ture. That they are inportant mast be admitted; that the person roost 
careless an to the difficaltiss of articulation would prafer to speak of a Fringe 
Mertle rather than cof a Chameiaucium, or of a Gritberry than of Comaroata 
phylis, will probably be allowed on ali bands ; and therefore wa do not, con, 
fese discouragement or failure, but would rather invite suggestions as to the 
more probable moana of success where transiation ja neither nécedsary nor 
dosirable in all casea, Many Latiu names have from custom been adopted 
futo the Eaglish Jauguage, and no wisdom would be shown iv.attempting to 
alter such words as Dahlia, Crocus, Ixia, or evan Orchis.” 


WORK IN SEASON. 


Tar Veortasre Gabped. 


We oan only speak In general terma of the work which may be advan- 
tageousty doge now, preparatory to the active season which approaches, 
The thoughtful reader will study cat the subject for hituself and leave 
wothing undone which may oxpedite the varied and important Isbours whiob 
must be taken in hand gazt month. It most be borne ia mind thet our 
direetions for sowing seeds must be taken rather as reminders of what may 
perhaps be douse wit so | than aa absolute rules. Exch one muat use his 
our juigment, it being evident that in our changeable climate seed which 
may be aown with comparative safety sts given period one semson, it would 
be folly to sow at the same period another eexnson. We muet each for ourselves 
observe the temperature of the atmoaphere and condition of the soil andl act 
accordingly. Dig ortrench all vacant ground ; if the soil is sufficiently friable 
«heavy dressing of manure should be giten on those portions on which #e 
intend to plant our grees feeding cropa, such a8 the Cubbage, Cauliflower or 
Celery. adrantage in applying tosuura some time before the ground ia 


required, is that it baa tine to become thoroughly incorporuted with the soil - 


and is opneequentiy then in & mach better condition to afford strength and 
nourishment te tha intended crops, than ft ia when newly applied. 

The firat szowings of the Cabbage tribe should sow be.ready for transplant- 
fang. This ia beat done aa soon as plants have made ibeir firat perfect leaf. 
They should be pricked oat into beds of light, nch suil, pleciog them about 
three inches apart, protecting them from excessive sunshine aud aleo heavy 
raine, Celery should also now be ready for tranaplanting the first time, 
treating it the aume as Cabbages. Second sowinga of Cahbages, Hritasel's 
Spreata, Caulifowers, favoys and Knohl Ehol should be male before the 
end of tha month, As acon asthe weather clears up, tha firat sowinga of 
Turnips, Lettuces, Beet and Carrote shonid be made in raised beds. Sowing 
Bu early ia of course attended with a considerable degree of uncertainty, na if 
heavy raina again ensus, the seed js inevitably Jost, but atill the le 
ment ia worth the risk, ag provided the weather coutinues fine, we shall by 
tha meaus be almost a month in advance of our friends who are not so ren- 
toresome. Arriobvkes and Tomatoes should be sown in paus under shelter. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Sowing of Asters, Pausies, Cinorarias, Primulas, Verbenas, Dahliss and 
Baleama may be made, keeping them carefully protected from heavy raius; 
as soon, however. as they are above ground they should be exposed fully to 
the air whenever the weather is fine, otherwise they become weak aud drawn 
‘and probably damp off. 

Cuttings of Crorons, Panaz and other foliage plants may still be made; old 
plants, howsrer, should not be cut too esverely vow as they will not have 
sufficent time to make now growth before the cold season sete in, when they 
remain almost stationary. 

Pat planta should be carefolly looked over : perform whateter pruning 
may be required and re-pot all those that need shifting. They will tien 
have time to get a Germ hold on the new soil before the end of the raina, and 
will be better able to withstand the many vicissitudes attendant on artificial 
watering that pot plaota have to anconnter all through the cold aod hot 
a x0us. 


MOORE & CO0.’S 


| GREAT CLEARANCE SALE . 
BUNDLES OR REMNANTS. 


| We are offering the following Bundles of Remnants 


at TWELVE RUPEES each. 


The fall price is given at the end of the description of 


t each Lot, : 


“TWELVE RUPEES. 


Lot 1 —7 yards, Fall Pink Print, Ae. 6, 73% yards, Black Ground 
Sateen with Red Roses, Aa. 10, 2? yards, Blue Print, As. 6, 2 yards, 
Burgundy Sateen, As. 8, 7 yards, Striped Beige, As. 10, 9 yarde, Black 
Striped Grenadine, Aa. 8. Bs. 18-6-0. 

Lot 2.-~2 yards, Pink Figured Organdi, Ag, 8, 8 yards Cerise Sateen, 
As, 8, 10} yards, Black and Amber Broché (irenadine, As, §, 2} yards, 
Flora] Cambric Black Ground, As. 5, 7 yarda, Light Blue Zephyr, As, 
3,9 yards, Small Check Fancy Tweed, As. 10,14 yards, Light Faney 
Cambrie, As. § Re. 18-138-6. 

Lot §.—4 yards, Navy and Cardinal Spot Percale, As 8, 84 yards, 
Dark Faney Sateen, As. 10, 9 yards, Marone Fancy Lustre, As. 10,3 
yards, Black Ground Figured Cambric, As. 8, 14 yards, Lilac Striped 
Print, As. 6, 2 yards, Cerize Sateen, As. 12, 12 yards, Pink striped 
Zephyr, As, 3, 5) yards, Light Blue and White-Check Zephyr, As 6, 

me - Re. 18-7-0. 

Lot 4.—10 yards, Fancy Floral Cambric, As. 6, 6 yarda, ee 
Cardinal Check Tweed, As. 12, 6 yards, Navy Cambric with loses, Aa, 
6, 12 yarde, Black and White Zephyr, As. 8, 6 yards Fancy Oheck Zephyr, 
Aa, 12. : Ra. 17-4-0, 

Lot 5.—2] yards, Cream Marcella, As. 8, 12 yords, Fancy Grey 
Zephyr, Ae. 8,2 yards, Claret Cambrio, As. 8, 5 yards, Fancy Plaid 
Zephyr, As. 12, 12 yards, Prune Figured Lustre, As, 10, 8-1 yarda, 
Light Fancy Cambric, As 7. Rs. 17-4-9., 

Lot 6.—8 yards, Dark Fancy Cambric, As 6, 6 yards, Navy and 
White Figured Drab a@’Eté, As. 6, 2 yarda, Cerise Sateen, Ag, 12, 62 
yards, Light Figured Sateen, As 12, 23 yards, Small Fancy Blue Print, 
As. 6, 10 yards, Fancy Striped Zyphyr, As. 3,59 yards, Fancy Plaid 
Zephyr, As. 8. Ra. 17-9-6. 

Lot 7.—7} yarda, Black Sateen with Roses, As. 10, 10 yarda, Btriped 
Zephyr, As. 3, 9 yards, Faney Blue Lustre, As, 10, 4 yards, Pink 
Sateen, Aa, 12, 7 yards, Fancy Marone Cambric, As, 6, 12 yards, Light 
Bine Zephyr, As. 6. ; . 19. 

Lot 8.—38} yards, Dark Fignred Sateen, As, 10,44 yarde Cream 
Figured Cambric, Aa. 4,9 yards, Cream Figured Lustre, As. 10, 5 yarda, 
Fancy Tweed, As. 8, 9 yards White aud Green Broehé Grenadine, Aa. 6, 
4 yards, Pink Bateen Ae. 12 Re 17-13. 


Lot 9.—9} yards, Fancy Pink Sateen, As. 12, 54 yards, Light 
Blue Zephyr, Ae. 6, 9 yarde; Fancy Marona Lastre, As, 10, 2 yarda, 
Claret Percale, As. 8, 6 yards, Brown and Buff Zephyr, As. 6, 3 yards, 
Claret Percale, As. 6. Rs. 19. 

Lot 10.—5} yards, Light Figured Sateen, As. 12,12 yards, Light 
Striped Zephyr, Ae. 3,74 yards, Fancy Striped Beige, As. 10, 44 yards, 
Dark Fancy Cambric, Aa 6, 34 yards, Small Cheok Tweed, As. 19, 6 
yarda, Navy and Cardinal Spot Cambric, Aa, 6. Ra. 17-9-0 

Lot 11.—8 yards, Light Fancy Cambric, As. 8, 12 yarda, Brown and 
White Check Zephyr, Aa 8,8) yards, Light Pink Print, As. 10, 9 
yards Blue Figured Lustre, Az. 10, 1§ yards, Prone Fancy Printed 
Cambric, As. 6, 2% yards, Cream Marcella, Ac. 8, 4} yards, Dark and 
Light Blue Diamond Pattern Oambrio, As, 6, Rs. 17-9-6. 

Lot 12.—8 yards, Navy Oambric with White Rings, As. 6,7 yards, 
Light Fancy Spot Cambric, As. 8,2} yarda, Cream Sateon, As. 12, 8 
yarda, Cardinal Nun’s Cloth, As. 8, 1} yards, Slate and White Figured 
Sateen, As. 8, 10 yards, White Striped Cotton Materials, As. 8. 

Re. 17-§-0- 
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Ghitortal Article. 





DEEP CULTIVATION. 


One of the most Important operations in the Garden at 
this season is a thorough preparation of the soil previous 
to planting. it may not in all! cases be possible either to 
give the beds a dressing of manure, or to take away the 
old soil and replace it with new, but all can make an effort 
to stir up the soil deeply. A good stirring up of the soil 
enables the plants to take care of themselves to a much 
greater extent as regards root moisture in hot dry weather, 
because the roots can penetrate deeper than they otherwise 
would do, and so suffer less from heat and drought. We fear 
that most of us are too apt to regard many plants as 
shallow rooters, when in fact they are not. The greater 
number of objects we culivate (whether flowers or vege- 
tables} would root deeper if the soil was liberally prepar- 
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ed to a good depth. Deep cultivation means not only an 
extension of roots, but an increase im their uumber, the 
result of which must tend to an increase in the size and 


. vigour of the plant. 


Asto the subjects to which it is applicable there is 
hardly an exception, because, if a deeply stirred soil is not 
absolutely necessary fora few shallow-rooted plants, it 
is beneficial in many ways, as excess of moisture can run 
away quickly, and it also increases the warmth of the 
soil. Deep cultivation, it must be understood, may be 
rendered of little value if the work is not conducted on | 
sound principles. The deep trenching of any particular 
piece of ground may do i good or harm according to 
the nature of the subsoil. Yetif groundis moved to a 
cousiderable depth, its fertility is increased if the work is 
done in a proper manner. By this we mean that the 
nature of the soil at one foot or more below the surface 
should alone decide how the work of deep cultivation is 
to proceed. If the good soil should extend to a depth of 
two feet, the ordinary way of bringing the bottom soil 
to the surface will suffice; but a the lower stratum is 
much inferior to the surface goil, it ought not to be 
brought to the top. This is a very important pvint, 
for crude soil will render. the surface quite unfit for the 
reception of small seeds, or any choice crop, for two or 
three years to come. | 

These remarks are quite seasonable, a8 many of us will 
soon be engaged amongst our flower beds as well as_ 
planting other — crops, the future welfare of 
which will depend in a great measure on the proper 
preparation of the soil. To acertain extent the nature 
of the soil must determine the amount of preparation 
necessary, but whether the staple is rich or poor, it is 
benefited more or less by deep cultivation. We hava 
always secured the best results when reasonable care has 
been bestowed on its preparation. A good deal may be 
done in a rough and ready way where manure ia plentiful, 
but where it is not, more care is certainly necessary in 
preparing the soil. So great is our faith in deep-trenching 

other attentions to the surface, 80 as to secure a 
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good tilth, that we would rather dispense with a portion 
of the manure, if we could give due attention to the 
preparation of the soil by frequently stirring the surface, 
and by placing round the roots of newly-planted subjects 
a little fine soil, Most of us know what influence a rich 
deep soil has on the majority of crops, and the satisfactory 
results secured by somewhat hurrying planting operations, 
But in gardens where the supply of manure is limited, 
the svil naturally poor, and the preparation neglected, 
the results are most disappointing. The moral of this 
reasoning then (and it is borne out by practical experience 
and observation } is, that in gardens where the soil is 
oor and the supply of manure limited, more attention 
ig required to deep digging, not that extra labour in pre- 
aring the suil is equal to a full supply of manure, but 
it will go a lone way to make up for the deficiency. 
Althouch we frequently hear doubts expressed as to 
the beneficial effects of frequent and deep cultivation—and 
some go so far as to quote instances of soil that hag been 
injured and rendered less productive by it—we must, from 
our own experience, come to the conclusion that in all 
euch cases the waste of labour was dueto an utter dis- 
resard, and in defiance, of anything spproaching scientific 
cultivation. Jt must be obvious to the most casual 
observer, that although the manual labour attending the 
act of trenching the ground does not require any great 
akill to direct it, yet its utility may be more than coun- 
teracted if done on @ haphazard plan, without any reeard 
to character of soil, the nature of subsoil, and whether 
freshly broken up or old, and what is sometimes termed 
“worn out” from repeated cropping. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the “ worn-out” theory is entirely 
brought on by substituting shallow surface stirrings 
for good deep and thorouyh cultivation, and in some mea- 
sure by lack of attention to the proper rotation of crops ; 
for although land may be destitute of the elements neces- 
sary to perfect one crop, it may be rich in what another 
requires ; and when the surtace is cropped repeatedly with 
crops nearly allied to each other, it may only yield 
eats results ; whereas if fresh soil were brought to 
the surface by deep cultivation, the very elements that 
are wanting ye be restored, and substances converted 
into food for future crops by atmospheric action that 
would never have been available if buried deeply, as the 
more solid the land becomes the more ia the soil closed 
against the action of the air. Far land of this description 
trenching by merely substituting the bottom spit for the 
top is beat, and fresh unrotted manure will be more bene- 
ficially worked in at the bottom of the trenches than 
thoroughly decayed materials. The earlier this ia done in 
the season the better, as the lengthened exposure to the 
air will pulverize and sweeten any crude substances 
brought to the surface and furnish abundant food for 
bringing succulent crops to perfection at all seasons, as in 
exceptionally wet seasons the thorough drainage ensured 
renders the jand warmer by admitting the air ; and 
during periods of drought there is no remedy half so 
successful as a good depth of thoroughly pulverised and 
enriched soil where the roots can descend and find plenty 
of soluble food at all times. No amount of labour expended 
on watering and surface stirring will do more than mitigate 
the evil arising from shallow cultivation at such periods, 
for it is the lack of food that deprives vegetable crops of 
their succulence. 
When we come to deal with freshly broken-up land, or 
where a bad subsoil exists, the manner in which the 


trenching is performed must be modified according to 
circumstances, but we never yet saw land that could not be 
made fit for first class garden produce by the addition 
of substances in which it was deficient. When the subsoj] 
1s exceptionally poor,—either clay or sand—buta smal| 
ae should be brought to the surface. With heavy 
and such substances as leaf mould, ashes or sandy 
dressings, -will prove more beneficial than unctuous 
manures, which will be more profitably employed on 
lighter descriptions of soils; but it is better in such cases 
not to bury it so deeply, as when the subsoil is very po- 
rous the manurial properties are liable to be wasted by the 
superabundant drainage. 
he land should. in all cases be allowed a considerable 
period to elapse before cropping. Frequent surface stirring 
should be resorted to to keep it clear of weeds, and in such 
a condition as to receive the greatest advantage from go- 
lar heat and air. 
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Beans were used medicinally by the ancients. When brai 
and boiled with garlic, they were said to cure coughs areas 
thought past remedy. 


ee. 


In China a liquor is distilled from the flowers of the chrysanthe- 
mum which is regarded as an elixir vites, and in the Chinese pharma- 
copaia a powder of the flowers is préscribed ag a cure for drunken- 
neas. 





In the Revue def Horticulture Belge, M. Bouchetet describes a 
test for ascertaining the quality of a pear. If, says be, you can 
write on it easily with pen and ink, it is. a good pear, Other pears, 
oe tind of which does not take the ink so well, are inferior in 

avour. 





AmoNG the curiosities of Brazil is the pottery-tree. The trunk 
does not excead afoot in diameter, but it grows to the height of 
one hundred feet. The chief peculiarity, however, is in the nature 
of the wood and bark, which contain so much siltce that they are 
used in the making of earthenware. The fresh bark cuts like soft 
sandstone. 





Cocoa-nuTa were highly esteemed by the Mogul emperors for 
goblets, for which purpose they were beautifully polished, fitted 
with gold rims, and adorned wit precious stones. t was supposed 
that poison would lose its fatal properties when placed in such vessels. 





Tap secretion formed by certain planta like the nepenthe—a 
secretiun capable of dissolving or digesting anima! substances — is 
poured out from small glands in the sides of the flowers. Thesa 
glands number as mauy aa three thousand to nsquare inch. Soma 
of these flowers, which are shaped like pitchers, aud have a lid, 
mensure eighteen inches long, being large enough in the bowl to 
trap a bird or mouse or other small animal; the smalier flowers 
content themselves with mmaects. . 





Tae acarlet-runner (Phaseolus muitiflorus) wos brought into 
Europe from South America in 1633, and was first cultivated at 
Lambeth, by ‘Tradescant ; but it was aged planted as an orna- 
ment to cover walla and to form arbours, without any idea of cook- 
ing the pods fur the table, Its fowers were in favour for nosegays, 
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but its legumes did not come into use as an edible vegetable until | the first plant raised from it ahquld be sent to her, he started for 


broaght inte notice by Miller, in the eighteenth century. 





A Hanaine garden of: sponge ig one of the prettiest novelties, 
Take,a white sponge of large size and sow it fall of ‘rice, hemp, 
canary, g, and other seeds, then place it in.a shallow dish, in 
which a little water is.constantly kept, and as the sponge will absorb 
the. moisture: the seeda will begin to sprout befora. many days, 
When this has fairly taken place, by means of cords the sponge 
may be suspended. in the window where-a little sun will enter. It 
will thus. become a mass of: green foliage, aud should be refreshed 
with water daily so as to. be. kept moist. 


La 
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Horricutruaat Ona enrs._—One of the prettiest objects I have 
ever beheld,”. writes a-correspondent, ““is.a apruce cone filled with 
sand.and grass-seed which sprouted and grew out of the acales. Tt 
is now as large asa cocoarnut with the hugk on, and of the. most-vivid 
green golour. The grass grows. with a luxuriance that is remark- 
able. To produce this charming specimen, the cone was baked in 
a stove till: the scales: opened oub equally [t was then carefully 
filled with equal patts of sand and grass-seed, a string tied to the top, 
and. the . vacle suapanded inthe dark, in a jar, with water enough 
to come. half-way over. theoone, Ina week, it. was. placed in the 
sunlizht, wher the seed sprented rapidly, and in a month filled a 

allon jar- completely. It has been taken out and’ hung in the win- 

ow. Hvery morning itis thoroughly soaked in milk-warm water 





Agpaatt WALKs.—Take two parta of very dry lime rubbish 
and onp. part coal ashes, also. very dry, and both. sifted. fine. In 
a dry: place, on a.dry day, mix them, and leave a hole in the middle 
of the heap, as bricklayera do wheu making mortar. Into this pour 
boiling hot eoal tar; mix, and. when as stiffas mortar put it down 
8 inches thick te form the walk. The ground should be dry and 
beaten smooth... Sprinkle over it coarse sand ; when cold 


S83 a 
light roller-over it, and in a few days the walk will be solid and: 


waterproof; An old path will only require to be swept clean; a 
new made one to be well beaten and rolled. Choose a warm day, 


the warmer the better ; let the tar be boiling hot ; use the common, 


long- iron-bound. tar brush, and iron kettle holding about a 
gallon, for the purpose of ‘taking only ao much tar from the boiler 
at one time as can be used in about a quarter of an hour, and paint 
over witha good coat. Leta lad follow with dry sifted sand, 
throwing over enough to. prevent the tar sticking to his feet, and 
then go over. with-the-roller. Two men: tarring will employ a Jad 
to follow with the sand, and another to attend the fire and supply 
the tar as fast as used. This repeated every three years the surface 
will become quite hard, and the paths will always.be perfeotly dry 
and pleasant to walk upon even in the worst of weather. The walks 
are made soft-by the sun if the tar bas not been made quite hot. 
when used. | 





Tar Frest Fuousta.—The fuchsia, which is now in every gar- 
den, fifty years'ago was exceedingly rare.and highly valued; and 
the story of, this beautiful shrub’s introduction into our gardens 
is interesting. Some time in the first quarter of the present cen- 


. in Wapping, saw.in the window of a humble-looking tenement a 


pail littie shrub, with dark green leaves and beantifully pen-’ 


ulous carnation blossoms. He waa charmed -with the new floral 
gem, and when ha returned to Liverpoo! called upon a celebrated 
florist, to whom he descritied the plant. The curiosity of the flo- 
rist, who did not know any plant which came wp to the deserip- 
tion, was so greatly excited that he set off immediately for London. . 
Having found the house, by seeing the plant in the window, he 
sae and ascertaived that its owner was the wife of a sailor, 
and thet her husband had brought the plant home from the West 
Indios as, a love-offering to, his young spouse. The delighted flo- 
rist made overtures for, the purchase of the fuchsia, which were-at 
first strenuovaly, refused.. After. seme little time, however, he 
got possession of.the.much-coveted prige. Having given the sai-. 
lor’s wife.a bandsonie.sum:of money.in. hand, and a promise that 


tury a gentleman from geld while walking through 'a street. 


| Liverpool, and, after proper treatment, he soon had the plant ex- 
hibited in his show-room, where it instantly attracted the atten- 
tion of amateurs. After fulfilling his promise to the aniler’s wife 


iat Wapping, he realised some £300 the first year the plant was 
_ exhibited, and was thus well repaid for his enterprise. 


FE SE, 


PLANTING oUT Pot-Bounbd PLants.— Whenever it is n 
to-plant out anything that bas become pot-bound, and it is not 
thought dbairable to interfere with the- ball; first make sure that 
the ball is thoroughly moist, and when planted, make the soil 
round it. as'‘firm as possible, leaving a slight cavity or basin when 
all is, finished, to concentrate the moisture over'the ball. When 
plants-are planted from pots. with hard balls in freshly turned-up 
soil, the water drains away too rapidly,. and the plants perish from 
lack of maisture, even though plenty may have been poured round 
them, And this is one of the greatest objectiuus which we have ta 
planting out pot-bound plants of any kind without disentangling 
their recta. he work and difficulty of keeping plants put out 
under such -eirenmatances supplied with water ina dry soil are 
increased immensely, whereas if the roots be properly opened out 
in Pept g, and laid in fresh moist soil, one or two good waterings 
will be. all that.is necessary ; if dry weathar:follow, amalch thinly: or 
thickly, according te the size of the plants and the nature of the 
soll. We are-not now thinking or speaking of plants that are 
constantly grown.in pots, and have occasidnally, as they increase in 
size, to be shifted into larger pots. ‘The two cases are not iden- 
tical, for whilst there may be instances:in: which it. may; be desir- 
able toreduce and open out the reote a little when subjected to fresh 

‘ potting, in the majority of instances with plants in vigorous growth, 
tha less the bell is broken up the better; but then.in growin 
plants in pota: it-is easy to make the thin stratum of new aol 
between the ball’ and the sides of the pot firm, so.that instead. of 
draining off the water from the roots, it in reality holds plenty ‘of 
moiature in suspension, which gives the desired encouragement to | 
the growth of the plant,. ee ) 


PS ol 


ManaGeMEnt OF Rosss.—The fullowing good practical direc- 
‘tions for the cara of Roses, more particularly the hybrid perpetuala 
were given by J. H. Bourn, in his address before the Massachusetts? 

Hortioultural Soctety :— 

The ground for Roses should he thoroughly drained, rendered as 
porous a8 possible, aod fertilized.. In clay soils the ase of sand, 
‘lime, soot, burnt earth, and loose, light vegetable matter, such ag 
leaf mould, will alter-the textare and improve the quality. At the 
time of planting, strong fertilizera are not required, and should not 
be given until the bushes Lave become establislied ; they then like 
rich sail, which. should ba made light. for the delicate rooting 
kinds, and more tenacious for the robust and. hardy, and it would 
be reasonable that the classes and varieties differing in their nature 
should have.more than one acil, if all are to receive that which is 
the most suitable. A renewal of the surface soil with old pasture 
loam every two or three years will supply important elements un- 
attainable by any other method. We should: avoid-tlie applica- 
tion of more fertilizers in a soluble state than the plants can con- 
sume. It is well thatthe earth should be filled’ with stimulants 
in different.stages of decomposition, that the. plant may in all 
conditions of growth have plenty of food. When the plant ic- 
growing, and especially when flowering, weak liquid manure may 
be applied. Bone and potash act favourably early in the spring. 
A frequent sprinkling of water adda health to the foliage, and pte- 
veots injury by insects. The earth should be wet only when dry, 

and then thoroughly,—Scientifie American, 


[ October 18, 1885. 
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Habit of 
Growth, 


Name. 


®rigtnal Articies. 


ee EEE 


THE ROSE. 
Hypaip Parrrstuat Roses.—{ Continued.) 
Name, Description. Habit of 
Growth. 


Harrison Weifeessscccosss 8 bDeautifal rich velvety crimson. enliren- 
ed with scarlet, flowers large, fuil, 


very motes ceveuuve Sia err as rob, 
elane we erase-eneeesaaa WOTy Hue white, aometimes 8 wi 
a slain rose, rory isrge, of globular form...... vig. 


ceseoares GGlionte pinkish rose; sweet scented ; 
very vigorous ; flowers exceedingly 
large, of first-rate ore rae cory vig. 
ces sevppessvarees DTight rose, large and fu we form, .- 
uals Pages qed Bab itanenseronsvs = serageneieg vig. 
enrist Si ecanpresssesacsk’ fine deep amaranth - arge, foll, w 
- a ate formed in the way of Beauty of 
Waltham, but more vigorous........ Me vig. 
GANS recesses re inte tiol t-orimaon colour FerF ric 
sat as swore sapped: even petals, but 
not cg tee repo ieee RTT 
ippolyte Flandrin.....+.+.8 nk, colour and ¢ pete 
sere es sea At coneik and ri, flowers very 
large, inabricated. . ssvcesssreevsvenrsceeers HD 
Hippolyts Jamain ........8 fine bright rose, shaded with carmine, 
very large and full, flowera very even 
. and well formed ; a fine Roae,........-.. Fig. 
Hlovade Vernélicscsovsncce-oc ich brilliant velvety crimeon, petala 
larze and gincoth, fowers large, full, 
and of a most perfectly imbricated 
form ; & bari sper? eae fres. 
ortense Mignard .....cc0, BOft rose, @ Woll-Tormed smeoth tower 
= petals abell-abaped ; a goad flower... free. 
Jeon Cherpin egnngaxgeineaee? nich riclet-plum, a superb colour, tals: 


Henrich Schulthess 


smooth wnod well formed, the 
flowera cupped Tee Pee eT eet See mod, 
wan Liabdaud ast cui flery eriingon, centre rich velvety erim- 


eon, fowors large, double, and well- 
formed i a the a ean Tig. 
Soupert... ver sonsrenanensty Inta-purp 3, & moat a aWwerts 
Wee J Lins size and evenly formed... F 
Feannd Sury.cccesiseseccee cS bright claret and crimeov, & large baud- 
S016 TTTTITITITIIT Litter saneoena PT ITr ti 
m ecrseanpeeoconeee Cents brilliant roay crimson, the outer 
at ad petals lilac-rose, flowers capped, full, 
ee well ome ry ries oe rob, 
ULE as sascesoaedd ht clear red, large, full, aud beanti- 
Joke Snore fal form, fine sbell-like petala of good 
subatance ; & good Rose.....ssccrsnssss « vig. 
Joseph Metraleswssom Geop grenate-red, large, full; s vew 
8 b , vgaek sereeeek SAS eeead Sth oicia. vig. 
POUSM canesecsnreerest) OFF Cilubgon-Fréecr, sna With purple, 
ames tn very Jarge, fnil, and well formed ; a 
g inter: or pdekigperrmuar gnc eee shen a, cal vig. 
OAPGOIM. + rereorae 14 il Tat One pin » & glowin sid 
Tale a colour, Sioacts Jarge ; 8 beautil ul old 
8 Magy guns acupeanateee 3 ersenme “apogee vig. 
t f - eer TerT Sy Titi) + ure ite, if tly tinte Wit rose at 
Julius Fing J the emi of the season, large, full, and 
perfect TOT DD assacsee #reane + eee rae aor vig. 
Folia TOWVONS sevccese veoee  GOft pink. with silvery rose tint, large, 
s cule end Sieh Uttar ar oP gee rob. 
“tes ATO, , ccesee er eeuranaas right vermiiion roee, flowers of extra 
bd large size, globular ;e fine Rose for 
forcin FeSERE ea ee Pe LL slit Precise eee vig. 
La Duchess do Morny......8 bright pleasing rae, flowers large, full, 
aud beautifully formed, heving petals 
of good aubstance......:... Seivedviaee tess FEL 
Lady SAafteld Ts » | briiliant rosy GCOTIBG ..cccengsegss ee sveaeeasanne 
ia Franc... — eee «| eatin ping, outer potals pale flesh, 
flowers large aud giebuler, par- 
takes somewhat of the China Bose, 
very fragrant, distinct, and beautiful. free. 
Ea Reitd...cscccsaaveve . & P briliant glossy rose, large and foli...... free, 
La Rosiéré vec vere eee. & amaranth, large and fall somewhat re—- 
sembling Prince Camills de HoAan ; 6 
superb Hoae ... scarcer pcpeiiaanstweuasat 
La Viite de Si. Deniz ......8 rosy oarmine, flowers aa large an those 
of La Reine, and arquisitely formed.... free. 


Latia je new tideusespeusuuaseese) satin—! fas ; anoble Hoes, with fina Jarge 


smooth petals, aud of exquisite form. mod, 


Let BOMUvErcine cose k beautifal lively rose-carmipe, mrerse 
of petals whitish, very large, habit 
very robust, and very sweet ; similar 
to Madama Clamence Joigneaud oo... Tig. 


fowers Jargs, foli, and imbricated ; 
a bdeantifu OBE cecnsssees #onnrager Tet] vig, 
Eecoog-Dumesntl woe. sss Gazzling red, strongly marbled and 


tinted with 


din Lee a | Prisriy, CLLitty) SR eer tie it 
deep crimson, = illumin 
with scarlet and shaded with rvolvety 


black, Jargo and full.....ecscsss sssarsccse LOD, 
Lord Beaconsfield Fb R eee be eeE blackish Orimson, yery fine large globu- 
jar flower of habit... sossscpesme VAR, 


Lord Frederic Cavendish... bright dagzjing scarist, being much 
brighter than Dude of Edinburgh or 
Duke of Teck ; form unique, globular, 
aud finely finished POEL Eeri iit ori. vig. 
Lord Macaulay eT | rich dark Felvet crimaon, colour dense 
and glowing, flowers | , double, and 
well formed; a super Bose vesvervaness LEOOr 
Lord Raglan....sceweesssF deep crimaimn, changiuog to mottled crim- 
aon, Jarge and superh,.....s-.csscsseane Wigs 
Lowie Dord wcsscseeerecet Ane cherry-red, shaded with purple, 
fine form, large, fuil, a free bloomer, 
and a fine Rose PTT eET TL Tite PT ETIET TY attr vig, 
Louis Van Totdl Generel des red-aroranth, shaded with dark 
claret,good and distinc$,flowers cu 
and well formed ; a fine distinct 
gud very fragant ; GUPOrD....00.ssess0 . mod, 
Lydia Martey i... sence: Pale pink, fowera large, and of good 
BUUDGGAIICG ccrecgscsavanneseeresseensenessasaes 
Mabel Morrigon j.sssssasee 8 BDOrt of Baroness Rothschild, pore 
white; not eufficiently donble....,....0. mod, 
Ma SUPINE. caves ree ren coe aneane bright scarlet, sormatimes violet, Dat 
always perpetual; a seedling from 
Appers. err Tt iretirt ty oeenreeruanaun ¥1 
Madame Alevandra Judion.,. flac delhoate fresh rose, large aud full, 
antiful elongated DUG: seissseweae ween vig. 
Madame Appoline Fouton.,. floe light salmon, ehaded with lilac, 
ower large aud full, ....cacseessvsnsseues tig. 
Madama Alfred Leveaw.,....5 bright carmine rose, large, full, fioe — 
OM acsacovtrsccnvaseaee sienesaateyisesians coveen Wiggs 
Madame Auguste Perrin... ibe rose, reverse of the petala whitish, 
of mediam aize, large, well formed...... vig. 
Madame Bertha Mackari,,.... deep rose, reverse of poetala silvary, 
flowers exira large, cup-shaped, and 
somewhat globular ; described as tha- 
TOUgDIY POrpOtuah, sreosseonssscenssacns .. Vige 
Madame Boutin... csvcc-o Sd Cerise, a beautiful clear colour, Zowers 
very large and full, petal# broad and 


vig. 


2) ee eee ee eee rrr nt Perr rT Trey fo 
Madame Cailiat.....c00.3 clear briliaut rose, flowers large and 

full, petals broad aud aven: « frst- 

rate Rose, and quite diatinct.......0.. Tob, 
Madame Charles Crapelet ..3 rosy acarlet, large aumoath petals, low. 

ere beautifully formed ; a superb Rove frees 
Madame Charies Wood.....8 beautiful clear rosy crimaonu, petala 

largs and of geod substauce, flowers 

very large, expanded, full, aud weil 

FOrOMG ....cccisceccescesesenearsreoperersaceeces MOD 
Madama Chevrot wo «8 Batin-rose, cheerful colour, smooth, well- 

formed flowers ; seedling from Vicior 

Forder sesseves sesassasscdets sicupesmavedscss Vig. 
Madame Clemence Joigneaua § brilliaut roay carmine, Aowers very 

large, decoy, and very full, fine stout 

petala ; 6 super’ Bose.,....cceussrssssces TOD 
Madame Crotyc.ccseensee China roee, very fa la; seadlin 

from Sowsenir de ne dAngleter 

re i PSR SEER 
Madame Dorlia...scc-cesccreseee bright cherry-red, shaded with purple, 

very large, full, and oxpauded......... vig. 
Madame Duche? ....000020008 bright carmiue, very large, lowers ereu- 

ly and well formed . & superb Rose 


Madame Eugine Chambeyran light rose, shaded with copper, large, 
full, globulous, very fine form; a 


seed lig from Victor Verdier... ehtparan vig. 
Madame Dugine Verdier ...6 light silvery rose, clear and good, of 
Narge fine potalled glonalar shape...... Tig. 


fali; seediing 


Madame PF Brued ....0:... carmine-rose, large, 
from Comisses ni 
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Name. 


Description. 


Madame Sala rosy olaret, dedp peta's, large end bold 
owere, distinct and good; very fra- 
Brat verse cone ona: desertraceen F 
Madame Filiiottaseyeseveseeseald fresh ross pink, flowers large, fuil, end 
of gourd form; very fravratit...e.creccnees vig. 
Mudame Francoia Petiit...P beantiful White, form globular......--.. Vig. 
so aratasel Furtade.cecns «st brilliant carmine-roae, colour fresh and 
benutiZul, flowers. globular, of great 
dep'b and fine ontimne; bighly aceut- 
el, delicate babit......cecssensereere ver MOD. 
Hudame Gabriel Luise... fina satin-rome, a Very delicate and 
. beautiful tint, large, fall, and well. - 
formed ; 2 distunct and very beutiful 
Eose, very BWBEE sew rresic ees senses ere ceener vig, 
Madame Georges aaa .§ glossy rose, with soft lavender ahade, 
flowers targe, fill, aud cupped; a fine 
deep Hower ani asuperb Hose ......0 Fig. 
-Mudame H tepals. Jamain B whi te, slightly tinged with rase, extta 
large, and 4 very flue show flower.,... Vig. 
Madama sat based serrersveredd LaVender=-mee, veined, and shaded 
bright rose. Howera globular, dis 
deep and shell-shaped ; +6 b 


Mee, G2 PRS SR EE PE 


werrausannacneeces a: Tele. 
Hadume . John Toombly...... deep currant-red, larce, fail well form- 
ed, in the way of Aifred Colomd.......... VIN, 
Madame Jules Gravy vvcscssee interior aatmon-white, outside asimen- 
. red, medium site; a sport between 
Friouphe dei Exposition and Madame 
Faileoé ... Rr ee vee VIL 
Madame Julie Daran ......8 violpt crimson, flowera onppe, heanti- = 
fal form, large emooth petals, of good 
ALLEY. cca cecees cee nan ser ranenasnnsccensnes ov Tips 
Maile, Julie Gaulain we fine row, abaded with  salmoned- 
orange. large, almost foll... cee 8 
Madaria KNOre ceceecccreesee GeOp brilliant rose, outer perala whitish, 
distinet ; vary beautifal in bud....,.... free 


et Foe sh ete eae 


Madame La Baronne de 
Rothschild we.ccscec-ee paleat feah, petale large and smooth, 
. flowers large, doub!6. and of fine ylobu- 
Jar form, very distinct and beautiful ; 
ope of the beat.. Le ee | m 
ae ad d' HerveYS wolet-red, shaded with bluish alate, 
large and full; this ie the neatest 
approach to a blue ReBe.cccssscssesessens vig. 
Madame Lacharme ...004 white, centre tha paleet biuah, cupped, 
exquisitely formed aud highly scented; 
A heautifal white Rose... esssseseenses FPO. 
Hadame Lavrent..,..... «8 bright rose, fine large globular flower, 
handsome and distinct.....0.-seecs-vecuee vig. 
Madame ie Zievre dela piaos bright shaded currant red, aud whitish 
edge, lowers very barge, tall, aud welt 
RORMGG: « chsces coccceccencsavesexeosesescsewien. Vals 
Madame Lovise-Vigneron ov beautiful bright rose, with darker cen- 
tre, flowers large, full, and well form 


a 
) hd i Le ee | Wig. 


Maile. Lowiee Aunior v.00... brighé rove, large, full, imbricated form vig. 
Aidiia, Loulee Chretien......... deep rose, anlmon in the coutre, globu- 
lona, very large and full .....-s-s-..00s Figs 
Madame Louise Donadine... fie~-h colour in the centre, lighter on 
: reverse of petals ; a eport from Couns. 
688 Of OF /OTE...011mscccremesserernens wereese Ere8 
Madame Marie Bianchy...... lilac cobour, brighter in the centre, 
large, full, "suabracuted fort .....ecreses os vig. 
Madame Marie Finger ....8 flesh, contre deep salmon-pink, well 
formed ; a fine distinct Hore, very free 
blooming. Rane SPOR + GR ee ee vig- 
Hadama ‘Maria Reedorer.8 bright oherry-rase, abaded carnrine, 
large, full; a seedling from Jules 
| ABA QOlim cscsscepecsane-ccouteerarseceecsse Wig, 
Madame Martha d Halley... cher raecarniliied red, large, full, well 
formed; a seediing from Madame 
OMEN icsicvede ver ciaviauanerece-cis aucun scaee Wie 
Madame Marie Lagroage ... brilliant cirmine, large,-or very large, 
Mimtoat Faldo, sescense senrevasessssscses VIE 
Hadame Melanie Vigneron... beautifel lilec-roae, edge of petala sil- 
very, fowerg large, very full ..sscccurane ThE. 
Madame Hontet.....0-.c00008 VOry wofe rose, large, almost full; very 
WEG: 5 consectuipineueusersiuy (uadsacdeaunnctevarss S 
Madame Nachury ......8P fine aatiu-like, roge, with m eoft laven- 
ler shade,a new colour ; lowers large, 
full, and cupped, distinct aud well 
furmed ‘echebakunieese sapewevenda@and yo: aetewe LhOGes 
Hadame Noman. pure white, with peach centre, exqui- 
site form ; oneof the beat light Roses mod. 


HadameOlympe Terestchenko roay white, or earmined rose, large, full, 
well formed TEL PIE LL Cree eee LE eee vig. 


Madame Oncaid de Kerchove white, rosy with coppared yellow at the 
base of the petals, of inedigm size,full, 
With imbricated form...ececscensseesecens Figs 


Habit of 
. Growth, 


Hahit of 
Growth, 


Madame Pierre Margery reat at fresh rose, lighter in the centre, — 
asavarsen Wigs 
Afadame. Prosper Laugter.. rich clear rose, flowers extra large size, 
ermewhat expanded, petals even and 
well formed 
Madame Rochat ccvessssrvace fresh satin-rose, large, fuli aud globular vig. 
Madame. Sophie Fropot......8 pate satin-rese, broad, smooth, sven 
petals, , flowera cupped : : # beantifal 
and distmoé HOge.....cccneccserseres as {88 
Hatame Thavdes Levet......5 bright-cerise, large and full, anid beau- 
7 ‘italy formed 5 @ distinct and Vory 
beauteias PROOG: eesesees hei eicesesedieecosie Vil 


Name. Description, 


o = 2S Pee Pee eee 


eRe eet ee Pe vig, 


Madame Thevenot ....4-.00 bright lively red, fowerg very large, 


toll, aud. glubulsr ; WOLF SWE... creer TIT, 
Madame Veuve Alevantre 
POMMEOTY wea cecceecneseeres cay BN tard shaded with bright rose, very 
arge, 
Hadame Victor Perdier ond briltient ro rosy chimson, colour very bean-— 
tiful, fluw-rt large sud well formed ; 
a diatinet and beautiful Rose ............ Vig. 
Madama Vidot w...00004.8 palest flesh, moat deantifaliy formed ; 
~ g§ Moat perfect Hose PTT tT Seen waeeun mod, 
Mile, Bonndire.scuwre.S pure whice, centra beauifully shaded 
with clear flesh, Aowera of meitium 
size and well formed; a very beauti- 
ful free-blooming R088...cssecsceeceerssees MOM, 
Malle. Catherine Bouport 8 white bordered ani shaded with roae, 
Jarge,:foil, of perfect form 4a fina Roae vig. 
Mdlle. Emilia Fontaine ....= bright crimaon-red, shaded with fire, 
large, very fol], and well formed... vig. 
ddiis, Eugénie Verdier wa centre clear eatin- pink, outer petal pale 
adtin, colour clear and beantifnl, 
flowere Jarge, full, and cupped ; a au- 
path Rotie........aceccersessscnes steressseons Vig. 
Melita: ona edaaet aes = Belnion-rnes, reverse of petula ail- 
vory, very large, full, aud excellently 
; formed ; «full distinct Rone,........... tig 
Mdiie. Julia Dgmonier......6 pink, changing to blush, flowers com- 
pact, beautifully aud evenly formed, 
large and full ; an improved Maria 
Cet leh icceicecoeiesaciessd enetedsieasuacsiesss 
Mdile. Louise Margerand ... light roay pink, with lilao reflex ; some- 
what resembling Ars. Hivers........0. Tig. 
Afdile. Marie Cointat..... ae iad ta gatin-piuk, outer petals paler, 
loawy thick patal ;a verp beautiful 
and distinct Roe... PTI PTETITiCirre Prerrer’ dwf. 
Maile. Maria Cloo0® sss. ddticate rose, whitish e, very fol 
aud weil formed, very fragraut aud 
free blooMM j...cccccreesseceeeesenraseenes FEL, 
Mails, Mavia- Diigat...s.sscesie fine crimaon red. large aad globa lous, 
free DIOOMOT jresccnseseeseventireeressneeseses FAL, 
Maile. Marie Rady. .encon8 brilliant red, flowers large, very fuil, and 
beautifully imbricated ; one of tie most 
parfect...40 retire Sie Petit irre eis vig. 
Mdile. Maria Verdier......8 bright rose, good cupped form ;aieau- 


tiful re TETiteriiiiii: eri ri ttl rie, vig. 
Maile. Marguerite BP Omératn . 
ornsgavsnpscoeytescvessrocecesett MOtiD-roae, Howera large, full, and 
| epee > distinct and fine Rose, very 
agraat Tr Te tte rT eee ete ee eer vig, 
Mdile. Marguerita Manain. S deep carmine-rose, beautiful fresh 
colour, very large aud ful! ; afine Rose 
Magna CAG sec esceesd Lowers bright pink, auifused with car. 
moine, very Largé and full, aud of good - 


7 
Pree REEL EE ee rer ee Fig. 


rere a ee ee Pe a gebicisneeasis enone vig. 


' form 

aaa of Heeter ....8 bright roas, flushed with carmine, 6 

largo, «cup-shaped, and. well-built 

flower ; good habit and distinet ...... vig. 
Maréchal Vaitland.......08 POOy sriamann, colour bright, flowere 

- large, doubie, and well formed ; a fine 

PPT TITEL rerrereriie Le Len Tae Fig. 

Marguerite Braseae..creeesso% dark. velvety ovimaou. similar to Charlee 

. Lefebvre, very smooth aud even in 


FOTEM: vcstwecesvenewavcasvaccscsastieeeersavses: “Cl * 
Marguerite de St. Amand,,.8 glowy satiu-rose,a beautiful floab colour, : 

flowers extra large, globular, and well 

formed ;0 good distinct Rose ......... fred, 
Maris Baunaan. a. reese nel Hoh carmine. érimeon, flowers largeand =. 

of exquisite eclour, perfectly formed ; 

ane of the best Roses... STRirerrere try. free, 


Marie Louies Pernet..e....8 deep rouy red, a fine large globular fower 
end weil formed ; ' a very good and dis. 
tinek Rose Pe SURE ee a mod, 


Mary Pockim: wecceeceee oc Lake, shaded with rich velvety crimson, 
colour very bright, flowers moderate 
BIZG.iscieuscices PTR UEP P ITEC Lae ee 
Marguise Adéis de Muri: 
RGB. scvany oyssrescerserseresd HOH, large, compact full dower; a very 
beautiful Rose, and very sweet scouted mod. 
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Name. Description Habit of Name. Description, Habit of 
Growth. Growth. 
Marguise de Castellans......8 deep cerise, colour clear and good, Peach Blowonv y..c...see. ..8 delicate peach, a new and beautiful color, 
flowers large, circular, and perfeor; one large, fall, and fine shape... . Vig, 
Of thea fiudat ....sccscsecssssressesesenssseee + rob, Penelope M@yO oiscoeescean brilliant oarmine-red: fine, “distinct, 
Marquiss de Gibot we sen Pale rose, flowers Jarge, fail, and globu- similar to Duchesse de Caylus ; perfect 
lar ; a fine and distinct oe TORU iis daeesis es buedenceewsdsay c eeeeecewenoss vig. 
Marquise de Moriemart ...8 blush-white, centre pale flesh ; beautiful, Pherre Cart wccssscserseh deep red changing to clear red, of me- 
Father dolicata .,...csescscrecessrrseresscase Lf dium aise, large, perfect forin.......0.-0 vig. 


MM atteT Pie) oiscas ese cee eres. DTight rosy orimeon ; the flowera ara 
very large, full,and of perfect globular 
shape ; habit good, ald foliage fine vig. 

sseeened Tih crimson, shaded with violet, colour 
auperh, flowers vory large and ‘double; 
splendid Rose MTT LITELI CTT rT tr Tritt Titi Tt free 

sweoved brilliant magenta-carmine, shaded with 
otimson, very large aud ful!, and of 
perfect globular form .. 

Marvilie de LYON wacsenesee. fine pure exquisite white, slight 

finely cupped and opening free alt 
large, foar to five qiohee in di 
one of the be-t new Rosado. cece 

Mise Hatsard....s0cesess Fee te <3 beautiful delicate flesh colour, large, 

foll, and fine form, Very sweet, 
autumnal bloomer ....+-.sssecaseccsss ooo Whe 

Monneur Alfred Dumesnii 8 deep rose, bright centre, flowers globular, 

: large, and well formed + distinct and 


Maurice Bernardin.. 
Many Guennell ae-8 


; rosy, 
owers 
umMeter, 


VOEY WWOGE ces cse sorresserstersanssaqvenrenses 
Monsiewr Foncanne,...0..0.3P intense! rich plum, caren flowers well » 
fo nied: one of the best dark Runsea... vig. 
Monateur, Benoit Comis reeene brilliant scarlet. red, shaded with ver- 
. milion inside, large, full, globulous 
and cupped. escecsccsreeee nee 
Monsiowr Etiaune Level ...8 vermilion, with a soft velvety ‘juvender 
_  Whade, fowers very large and full, 
petals exquisitely amooth — shell- 


ahape ; superb .. . vi 
Monsiewr Eugine Delaire.,. velvety, Highted with “ fire-red, “large, 
full; extra.. vig. 


Monsieur EB. Y¥, Teast ...... & deep red, large, ‘full, “and of the most 
perfect form ; one of the beat Roses 
grown, and very fragrant... 

2 fiperose, striking colour, a large, “full, 
anc well-formed flower... ou Vig. 

Monsieur Frangois Michslon 8 fine dagp rose, reverso of ‘petals silvery 

white ; large and full; vary beautiful... vig. 

Moner. Francisque Rive...... bright cher -red, very large end full, 

well form Te vig, 
Monneur Gabrid Tournier §& a crimson, “flowers oxtra, ‘large, fino 
Hea gal petala, globalar flo flower + a nae 


wonsieur Fillion .. 


dt ee 


Monsieur Jules Monget .... beantifat carmined zone; ‘very large, fall, 
cup shaped......ccescsesveessrease ecverrsoae Wig 

Monmeur Nonan eeivesewecaes delicate rouy pink, “flowers larga, deep, 
and of one ae form ;& auporb 
Roae ..., ressseree DOGS 

Monsiewe Paul Néron.,....8 pale soft “rose, ‘vialat “shade, naan 
immeneely large and full... 

Monsieur Pierre Seletaki ... rich violet and crimson, petals ‘ever 
amooth, aud good: a Gne cup-aba 


flower ; ' dintinct, aud cd goo aaa 

some foliage... sivaduasere A 
Monneur cladeeainate eure Velvety red, jar and full .. seerens Wl 
Mrs, Baker cece seesseseecrees-B beautiful abad crimeon, large, fuil, and 

well formed + very beautiful....... reves Ero8, 


Afra. Deorge Dickson ........ bright satiny- pink, flowers Jarge, not 
too ful:, opens freely. Firat Olave 
Certificate, yal Horticultaral Society vig. 

vssssereel COlOUr intense crinason-searlet, with ric 
maroon ahading, flowers large and 
beautifuliy imbricated, the foliage dark 
and hendaome ; somewhat resembling 
Charles Lafebore renner eeneeeenns 

Mra, Fowite vases sapteuvecwrsuces brilliant glowing crimson, shaded with 

lake, flowers very large, globular, frag- 


Mire. Harry Turner... 


TR isis cevcns verses, oeseeuacersees saiaersereceee’ 
Mrs. EAXIOM  ccsssncsssse recon bright Foay eriqson, largs and perfect, 

a8 perfect as & Ranoncalus : a firet- 

Clans [Rowe ..ccssvccsseccerrnsneessstsesuse cas vig. 
Mra, Rivers .cscvcssvssrsser reenae pais Hesh, nearly white, potala beanti- 

fully formed, cupped, Jarge and full ; 

good habit aabeneeereaene Li et rrr Ts free 


Nardy Frérta cesses rose, shaded soft Javender; flowers 
very jarge, full. and well formed; a 
- Very distinct and frat-rate Roge...... vig. 

OSOMITM ee ravenen an hbee wa east shaded Fore, large and foll, fina qio- 


dolar form; : «good exhibition Bose free, 
Pasl Verdier we:ccces8 P rich rosy crimson, flowers large, double, 

end of fine imbricated form; « fine 

pillar or wail Rose .,..,, 


LTPP PLL | ¥ 


Pierre Durand ...10-c0cc0c0e+++ fine bright rose larga, almost full ......4. Figs 
Prerrea Notting «+... <8 deep velvety shaded crimson, lobutar 
beawifully formed flower; fine aud 
Giatinet .,..ecscseres acon Wighe 
Prasicent Senelar .. 1110 rersesee — eberry-red, chauging ‘to. purple, 
large aud full ... . Vig. 
President Witlermos +5 rich, rilliant carmine, with a ‘very “toft 
and pleasing violet tint; flowers of 
moderate size, send ae oa 
formed.. s sasuwiascubesssgusresserane’ ETEG, 
Prida of Waltham o.....8 delicate fleab COLOUT seacsevee 
Prince ArtAMr cccusaueeree von Fery rich crimaon ahaded deeper ‘colour: 


a dark form of General acquemsnals ; 

distinct and good . on VIG 
oi Camiiie de Rohan § rich dark maronn-crimeon, flowers : mo 

derate size, double ; one ‘of the finest 


dark . free 
Princan Baatrice ...0+.....8 foliage large, bri ht “and. ‘handsome, 
flowers deep pink with olear blush 


margin, large, fall, and globular form vig. 
Princess Lowtes Victoriau.P flesh changing to blush, moderate are 
compact, very pretty and ainda oe : 
: ” i 4 ieee pillar aL Asean Sisaees ‘ai ae vig. 
rincess ambridge & pale silvery pink, flowera +] an 
ary of high in the centre : a beautiful and de- 
Birable Boge... ..sesecsesens . free 
Princes Antoinsiia Stramio fine deep rose, flowers large, ‘very  offeo— 


tivo apd finely formed; a flower 
aimilar to Maris Rady... ee aT Tere rT itt vig. 
Princesse Chariotie a le Tre- 
MOUS, anveevsersvene -eeet fine satin-roee, very large and fall, 


globular form. free bloomer ; io the 
wey of La France... 
Princess Radeiwill .........0. bright carmine, large, full and imbricate 


ed; 
Profesiaur Hdoward Reged ... red-ceriee shadad silvery, flowers TarEs, 
ool enone and in the va of Annie 


. mod. 


Protper Laugier vues brilliant reddish-ecarlet, ‘flowers large. 
. doubia, and of aplend:d form... Te. 
. flowers pink, with bilnsh edges, large 
and full, of perfect salen: aud a continu- 
Oda DLOGIMET owas sees: necsreee 
wed beautiful rose—cherry, a “very "distinct 
ant lorely Solna large, fuli, and 


Quesn of Waltham ss. 


double te del ESRC SE io rec. 
Queen Victoria .ssssssccresss £8 flesh, shaded with pink, very large, oul 

aod Deautifirl seecceeseeseers ‘auietcecsesssecassee SEOGA 
EG, Sutton csseceeees steteseane Gaep Tose, the reverso of petals nite ; : 

a fine form; very free blooming ; 


foliage exquisite ; ; on8 of the most 
aweetly—scented Howes. .,....ccercsesneas 


P abpsbrid climbing Rose, colour brilliaut 
erimaon, vory bright and atriking.,.... tig. 


Rad Gaunitie PreTreritittiitie bright acarjaty cTimeon errr EEC OPTI rere Ty 
Raine Blamcha wracaversvevaaeld pearly white, contre aw sae flowers 
large, full, and cupped... ... screenees Figs 


Reine di Midi i..ccc.0s, 8 fine satin-pink, flowers iaiee: sua = 4. 
Bue globular form ;a fine Roes......... Vig. 
Reynolds Hole v.sccccseereeys8 Maroon, shaded with orimaon, aware 
of good alse, perfectly formed ; a fine 
Rose of naw and distinet colour..,....... free 
Richard Laxion sencuen. & goloar reddish crimaon, large, full, and 
ae apenas Sona eee shell-like petal, and 
rat Tet TTL eT) Vig. 


Robert Marnook....cs0weP rieh brownish crimson dower, inne. 
inbricated, and weli forined . wevin mod, 


Rosieriste Jacobse sesceseeensS Aine velvety red, shaded with “black, 


Feb eee eR Se 


large. full, well formed, michal? : 
extra fine bederientt ots sa uGiens- mies WARS 

Rosy Morn vssisevecerersaaeeee Gelicate peach colour, richly shaded with 
salmou-rose, large aud full . seearses DOOD 

Royal Standard icc. beautiful soft aatiny rose, large, very full, 
and exquisitely formed sascessssssseesese: vig. 

Senateur Vaised .sssense-ss.0 intense glowing scarlet, fine thick petals, 


flowers perfectly full, large, ra onper 
formed, aud highly fragrant 2 spe 
5 ie Ee erie 


Pe free 
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Habit of 
Growth. 


Sir Garnet Wolsdley ........3 rich vermilion, ahaded with bright car- 
ming, aid the colour well maintained 
throighout, flowers very large, full, and 

feerly formed. This ltosa is dratioot 
ron Lzposition de Brie. Ferdinand da 
Lesseps, and Maurice Bernardin,......0 Tige 

Sophia Coguerdlé s0ene blush, contre fiesh, colour clear aud good, 
flowera very large :a fine Roae ......... free 

- Souvenir d.dvthur Sansa? S beautiful clear rose, colour of Jules 

| Margottin, but brighter ; flowere large 
; - Bid Wall fOTMEti easeceresseeresscaeegteeescees Vig. 

Souvanir da Charies Montawt velvcty purpie and oritagon, double, rery 

fragreut ; 4 free-fluwering and fine 
d ing Rte. seseseesseuasensevesarnerenenarnt 
Souvenir de Madame Robert salmou-pink deeper iu the centre, large, 
. fall, cupped, opening wall, growth very 
vigorons, extra ; » Seedling from Jules 
B a Margotin a es ee vig. 
uvenir ds Madama Berthiar . 

a salto pavaciaceveesean & fine bright red. vary large and full; 
seedling from Victor Verdier ......0 

Soi de Victor Emmanuel 

omen serene Vormilion-red, yelveted with purple and 

_etinogon, very large and full; extra... vig, 

Souveniy de Victor Verdier 3 bright durk red, shaded purple ......... 

Star of Waltham .,....0.0 Crimson, rery large, double, and of fine 

: form, amoocth petala and of good aub- 
atance + & eu Th Hoge ..ccscsusvonseerncers EOD. 

Tatiana Onaquind..osve reese clear lilac-rad, shaded with caruiine, large, 


Name, Description. 


vig: 


full, and well forme) ......-1ccereresecseree FEZ, 
Sultan of Zansibar ........8 blackish maroon, shaded with crimson, 

flowore globular wc. ccessesee-ssaseos 5 one ae 
Thomas Mills.coscscsce.eseest) flowers extra large, full, and of fine cup 

shape; colour dazzling bright rosy care 

mine with whitish atripes; a very free 

hooper 2. as apccereeeseversnsenenngereses roan TApee 
Uirich Brunner Fils ....... carmined rose, very large; aeediing from 

Paul Heron vig, 


intensely rich, velvety crimson and 
lilac, colour auperb, large petala;: ao 
well-formed globular flower, distinct... tig, 
Fictor Vercdiar ..c0ccccacee- deep rose, centre brilliaut rose, a charm- 
- - ing eolonr, flowers very large and full; 


Ficomts de VFigier weiss we 


; anexcellent Roae........u jhbsaaeasevesenaeas free 
Fioletie Bouye? coerce white, shaded with pink, large, full, fine — 


FORD vdecrsucsceeerntancanceespacaceenenscen cease Wife 

White Baronass sccase «. Pure white; much fuller than Madet 
Morrison Tid. 

Willian Warden ......———3 a eport from Madame Clemence Joigneaus, 


hut of a very Jovely ahade of pink ...... 
Aapier Olito PTET ier ieiri ra rich velvety crimaon, coluur superb ; tig. 
| . tinct aud very beautiful 2.10 ccneee ee MOA, 


FLORICULTURE IN INDIA. 


THe PsLARGONIUM. 


Section .—The Greenhouse. Spring flowering. Deciduous species, 
that flower for a short time only in the spring or early 
summer montha. 

These were originally called Cape Geraniums from forty to fifty 
years ago. Pelargonium was, bowever, the original name given to 
it from Pelagos, the “Stork’s bill,” which the seed spike resembles, 
This was well known in the profession, but not generally so out- 
sida of it, as it was looked upon as a new name to distinguish this 
zection from the scarlet or bedding section of Geraniums, and 
necepted as such generally until lately. 

My experience in their culture commenced in 1844, when the 
species were comparatively few in. number, The old Speculum 
Mundi and Alba Multiflora were then the earliest flowering ones, 
and would bear a little forcing wheraby bloom was obtained aa 
early as March and April. Garth’s Perfection and others would 
not bear this, but came into flower in May and June in cool pite. 
The species began to multiply aod improve rapidly by hybridiza. 
tion, and became of such importance as an exhibition plant that 
a class was set apart for it by the Horticuitural Society as the 
Pelargonium class, and the first Exhibition of the season became 


known asthe “Pelargonium Show.” In course of time a Society 
was formed by the growera known as the Pelargonium Society, 
and is I believe continued by them and kept up. My experience 
and observations at home ended in 63. My Indian experience 
of this section has been confined to the Hil! Stations, which com- 
menced in 1870, when I found seme introductions struggling for 
an existence. I will now divide the selection into three groups to 
explais their treatment and culture, 

Il. The skowor large flowering which includes the Aegals or 
hybrid double (so called) varieties; 2. The french spotted ; 3. 
The Fancy, or small flowering. 

The difference between the Shows single, and Regale double, 
consists in the former having five petala, each of which 1s shed 
entire, without fading, after a short display, and when cut after 9 
few hours. ‘Tbe latter have seven entire petals, and occasionally a 
disposition of more in a smaller form, showing the tendeucy to 
become double, The petals are not shed sc acon, are more persis- 
tent and lasting, either as cut-flowera or uucut, and the flowers 
are larger, thua forming the prasent climax of the aection. - 

The French spotted are intermediate in size of flowers and har. 
dihood in growth, and amongst them are the earlieat biooming 
varieties. The markings are danse and varied to pure white. 

The fancies are amail in size of flower, but profuse bloomers ; 
when the old flower spikes are cut away daily as the petals fall, 
other heads appear and open continuously for some time: they 
bloom longer than either of the former. In growth they are 
more delicate, much smaller in leaf and stems, will not bear 
pruning so hard, aud require no stopping, aa they branch freely of 
their own accord, and may be trained to a semi-circular form. 

Culture—When the flowering season is over, they should be re- 
moved toa coo! shady situation, with a north aspect, and gradu- 
ally dried off until the wood has matured, when they may be 
kept dry, until the leaves are fallen or have turned yellow and 
will shake off. They will now be ready for cuttiug down, which is 
the general annua! pruning. ‘This operation is performed by 
cutting all the brauches of the last aéason’s growth away, back to 
within two or three joints of the last year’s pruning, or the main 
branches whera they made the last season’s growth from. If the 
plants have been grown upon the usual flat headed or any aystem, 
and extension is desirable in circumference, or otherwise, the branch- 
es may be left a little longer in the direction ta meat this require- 
ment. In this state they should be kept without water until they 
break into new growth of their own accord. A verandah, shed, 
or any siry out-bhouse, is suitablefor them at thia time, whilst 
taking rest. When the planta have again broken into growth, 
aud the buds are about half an inch long, they may be shaken — 
ont and repotted. Before doing this, sea that tha plants are 
properly broken into bude, all over, thickly and properly, or 
they may not do so afterwards, (In this respect the plants are 
peculiarly sensitive at this stage; mistakes hayes been made iu 
shaking the planta out before they were properly broken, and 
attended with failure, and may again if this is nob observed.) 
Shake all the soil away from the roota that will come away by 
shaking, aud remove the fine fibrous anuusl roots that may be 
in & mature atate but usually die at thia time. Repot into the 
smallest size pota that will admit the older and more permanent 


fleshy roots: pot firraly, and water the plants thoroughly to settle 


the soil about the roots, after which, cara aud judgment must 
be exercised, not to apply too much—that is, not too often. 
The soil should be allowed to get comparatively dry, but not 
quite so, from time to time, and when applied enough should 
be given to saturate the soil and run outat tha bottom ; proper 
drainage in the pot being a necessity thatmust besean too. Allow 
the plants to remaim in the veranda or under other protec- 
tion exposed to the light, but not in the sun. When the 
leaves are fully expanded they may be removed to the quarters 
where they are to be grown throughout the winter, under glass 
if available, if not, covering at night must be provided to keep 
out frost, ifany;if not, security from night depredations will 
suffice. Hxnmine the roots from time to time, and when the pots 
are filled with new roots they should be shifted into pote a size 
larger, of one or one-snd-half inch, for a shift each time ag 
sy ea 

‘ne last shifé for the early flowering varieties should be in the 
middle of December, and for the later ones early and late io 


——_————— rr 





January. If it ie noticed that the plants, are insufficiently 
furnished with shoots wher they have grown from three to 
five or aix joints in length, the whole of the shoots may 
he topped, atany time before the middle of December, bat not 
Jater; thie will double the number of branches. Training must 
also be attended to, the outside lower shoota tied down horizontally, 
and the others obliquely, radiating from the centre as thay re- 
gnire it, Keepa sharp look out for green fly, and if a single one 
is seen, fumigata with tobacco at once, or syringe with tobacco- 
water, Nothing more is likely to be wanted beyond the ordinary 
sttention of watering,ventilating,covering, &o, In March the growth 
will approach completion, sod the trusses of flower bads 
showing themeslves, when the general annual tising must be 
atteniled to, The flowering of the earliest may be expected to 
conmmenoe towards the latter end of the month, or in April, and 
in May the full fiush to be on, and continue watil the middle of 
Juve. A little judicionsness of dividing the whole into batches 
of early, medium, and late, and performing the various annual 
operations accordingly, at intervals of fifteen or twouty days apart, 
will lengthen the floweriug season to three mouths or nearly go. 

The soil moat suitable is a ight sandy loam, one-half; hot bed 
manure one-fourth; (or if not obtainable leaf soi] and ratten caw 
tung); the remainder three-fourths sand, and one-fourth charcoal, 
wood ashes or burnt bones. a 

P ton.—-Cuttinga are selected at the time the plants are 
cot down, from the well ripened wood, and each should be, 
when made, from five t¢ six inches long and straight, te allow 
pa stem of three inches for the coming plaut or a little more. 
Plant them, five or six, in four-inch pota, in pure sandy loam 
with an inch of pure sand on the top of it ; put them in a shady, 
close, warm, aud moderately dry place ; if under glass in bottom 
heat, ¢o much the better, as it will save time aud secure them a 
youd start, When atruek, pot them off singly into the smallest 
size (three-inch) pote, and when these are filied with roots, shift 
them into pots a size larger each time, aud continues to do 30 
until the end of February, wheo it must be discontinued to allow 
them to flower. 

Trainiag.—Lhe cuttings when struck, may give one, twa, or 
threa shoota; stop the single one at three joints in length by 
taking the poiut of the growing shoot out, to cause it to make side 
branches ; when these come, allow them to grow sufficiently long 
to train them horizontally by tieing them down, aud when this 
is accomplished they may again be stopped and the shoots from 
it tied down ; and thia must be continued until the basement of 
the plants are formed. Those with two or three shoots can be 
tied down direct before stopping, and will bave the advantage in 
start of the single ones. After the firet shoots are tied down, and 
the tope taken out, three new shoots will bregk out from each ; 
observe that two should be tied down to form the horizontal base, 
and the other topped at the third joint, and left to fourm upright 
shoots to fill the bead, Those in the ceutre may be left a joint or 
too longer ; to elevate it givea rounded shape to the plant. In this 
way the plaute must be trained annually, by ticing down theoutaide 
shoota during the autumnu aud winter montha or time of growth, 
uatil the full size is attained, if specimen plants ara desired, 

To allow them to bloom, the stoppiug and pointing muat be dis- 
continued in December for early, and uot after the first of February 
for late foweriog. The pruning must also vary, by not cutting back 
no herd aa in the full-grown stage. After the first year’s growth 
the shoots trained horizontally will require the tips only to be 
shortened if the wood has ripeved, whilst thoge left to fill the 
centre aud head of the plant in the upright position must be cut 
to the length and ahape the leada may be required. Tha second 
and following years these principles must be taken into consider- 
ation, to carry out the object in view. . 

The formation of specimen plants must be taken in hand when 
the plants are young. It becomea a difficulty afterwards, and it 
will always be fouud that a few good specimens, well growno, are 
more effective than a quantity of il! grown rubbish, far lens 
troublesome to attend to. aud look after, whilst room and ex- 
pense ig ecouomized. Space must be left between the lower 
branches or base ufthe plaut and the pot, for the hand to pass, 
to facilitate the operation of potting, cleaning, training, &c, This is 
important and must not be onitted. 

We wish tv observe that our object with the young plants has 
been the culture of specimens, to succeed any of the older stock 
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that may be ill-formed plaute out of condition, aged, or that may 
want renewing. Moreover naw and improved species are often 
turning up that make addition desirable to supersede the older 
kinds, that it may be well to discard, otherwise flowering is of 
secondary consideration during the firstaud second years of 
growth with the younger stock. At thesame time we wish it to 
be aunderstond that there is no material objection to the plauts 
being flowered annually duriug their culture iv te speciinens. In 
somo instances it may be a desideratum to flower the plants, An 
amateur commencivg the enlture of the Pelargovium may” 
reasouably ba anxious to see jis plants flower for the first tine. 
This anxiety cau be gratified at the loss of a little time only in 
curtailing the growth and size of the piants for atime. It therefore 
becomes a consideration on his part and for his couvenience and 
pleastra, 

After the formation of the plant into a bush of a decided shape, 
and: the. size.fixed upon is attained, the annual course or routine 
of culture is simple enough, when understood, and may be con- 
denaed thus. The winter, or season of rest, ie during the rains (the 
Cape winter correspondingly). Cutting down, shaking out and re- 
potting takes place, oue shift follows during growth. Stopping is 
not required (as the plants are furnished), The aunual tieing up 
of the flowering shoots, ‘These arethe main annual items, The 
diuroal oves are watering, ventilating, shadiug, and protection. 

Liguid manure is very beneficial, if applied after the flower buds 
are formed and begin to appear, and durnig the time of flowering. 

Remarks.—As the Pelargonium is an upright flowering plant, it 
ig necessary toe place it below the level of the eye when in bloom 
for its beauty to be seen to advantage. Hence the reason why 
gardeners cultivate it as a dwarf flat-headed bush or approximate- 
ly so, 

Its habit is that ofa dwarf deciduous bush or shrub, tender and 
seusitive to frost, will not béar heavy raing, excessiva humidity, 
stagnation, or awampy locale. The syringe is used sparingly, in 
spring only, until the Hower buds appear. 

Jt luxuriates in situations that are high, dry, and airy, with a 
range of temperature pele from 45° to 75° Fahrenheit’. 
Their culture is essy in the Himalaya Sanitariums by the aid of 
glasa during the winter -montha, and may be equally ac at any 
elevation above 1,000 or 1,500 ft. by the aid of canvas only, else- 
where in India I canuot recommend their ealture in the plaive, 

Auguat 6th, 18835. EXPER. 


DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS. 


There is probably no class of plants that has been so persistently 
shunned by gardeners in India as those which are generally des- 
cribed under the abeve title. ‘This is no doubt accounted for by 
the fact thut almost every writer on Indian horticulture has 
pronounced, in the most emphatic terms, the impoasibility of 
ever cultivating them with success in any part of India. But 
is such really the case? We should certainly, from our own 
experience, dispute the trath of such a statement, for during 
the past threa seasons we have flowered varieties of every apecies 
coming under this head with the single exception of the ‘Tulip. 
This, we caudidly admit, has up to the present bafified every 
attempt to cultivate it. We have every hope, however, of bein 
more successful this seasdu. We strongly recommend those o 
our readers who have aufficient leisure, and, what is of far more 
conseguence, take sufficient interest in their gardens to per- 
sonally superintend them, to commence their experiments with 
Hyacinths, Alstremerias, Anemones, Ranunoulns, Ixias and 
Oxalis, We have here some of the most gorgeously beautiful 
flowering plants in cultivation, and we are assured that if the 
following hints regarding their culture are carefally followed, 
success will certainly eusue, We do not fora moment wish to 
affirm that we would class these amongst plants that are “ easily 
grown”’—nothing of the kind, they will require careful and 
constant. attention, and where this cannot be given they had 
batter be left alone.” . 

HYacINTHe. 

Hyacinths in Beds or Borders should be planted in October 

or Neeser They do well in any light garden soil. Turfy icam, 
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with a plentiful admixture of sand and well-decayed manure, is, 
perbaps, the best of soils for them; and if the natural soil be so 
stiff and adhesive as to require modifying, these are the materials 
that should be used. The bulbs should be planted with their 
crowna four inches below the surface, covering the ground after 
planting with two inches of loosa pulverised manure. Hyacinths 
planted out ofdoors seldom require any water, and if the soil or 
situation be at all damp they will do better if the soil in the beds 
ot borders be raised an inch or two above the surrounding level ; 
this method of growing Hyacinths is well adapted for Hiil Stations, 
but should not be attempted in the plains. : 


Hyacioths in Pots may bepotted from September to Christmas, 
in order to secure a succession of bloom, October is, perhaps, the 
beat time for potting the mass, If new pots be used they should be 
soaked in water before placing the soil in the pots. Fill the nee 
with the same compost as recommended for “ Hyacinihs in Beds.” 
Sand 6-inch pots are the sizes ordinarily used. In potting, one- 
third of the bulb should be left above the surface of the soil, 
and the pots should be placed on the level ground out of doors, 
having previously taksn the precaution to prevent the ingress of 
worms through the holes at the bottom of the pots. Cover the 
erown of each bulb with a small pot, and the whole with six 
inches of cinder ashes, coarse sand, or any porous material, leaving 
them so covered for at least a month, then removing them at 
intervals as required to a cool frame house, Aa the leaves expand 


place the pots close to the glass; give plenty of air, and. 


attention must be paid to watering; and as the foliage and trusses 
advance, occasional waterings of liquid manure is very essential. 
When the blooms begin to expand, the temperature may be 
preiuely lowered ; and when fuliy expanded, the planta may 
taken to a cool house or room where there is plenty of light. 


Hyacioths in Glasses may be put in, in October vr November. 
The bulb should be placed, in the first instance, with the lower end 
not que in contact with the water. Pure rain or pond water 
should be used, and not changed unless it becomes offensive. 
When the bulbs are placed in the glasses, they should be placed in 
a dark place for about a month, then gradually inured to the light, 
filling up the glasses as the water diminishes. The bulbs will flower 
in the greatest perfection if placed in a cool uiry situation, well ex- 
posed to sunlight, but it is usually desirable to place some at least 
In 4 warm situation, to accelerate the period of flowering. 

TULIPS. 
t culture is practically the same as for Hya- 
cinths of the early Kinds ; three or five bulbs may be placed in a 
€-inch pot, the later kinds and larger bulbs are best placed 
singly in 4-inch pots. 
POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 


Should be planted in September and October. Ita general treat- 
ment is similar to that of the Hyacinth. For early forcing the 
Paper White and doable Roman are very useful, and when potted 
early in September, produces a profusion of bloom by Christmas, 
Bazelman Major, Soleil d Or, and Staten General are each highly 
recommended for the greenhouse, or indoor display. Gloriosa 
superba is an exceedingly beautiful variety, producing large heads 
of blooms of rich colour, 


The routine of 


ALSTREMEKIAS. 


How rarely one meets with these, and yet how beautiful and 
easily managed they are. For supplying cut flowers there is no- 
thing to equal them either for beauty or lasting qualities. Many 
ofthe hest varieties rival some of the Orchids, which they closely 
resemble, both in the singular form of the individual flowers, as 
well as in their delicately marbled or spotted petals, The flowers, 
too, are of great substance, and as the stems are very open and soft, 
. this accounts for their great lasting properties when cut, In the 
herbaceous border they are unrivalled, and a stand of cut flowers 
' without Alstrceomerias is deficient in one of the choicest and most 
attractive of the many choice things belonging to that class of 
plants. Ample, thorough drainage, and a light generous soil with 
plenty of root room is all thet is essential to ensure success in the 
cultivation of this levely gom. 


TZIA8, 
. These beantifal planta are universally admired for their graceful 
and elegant style of growth, and- ought to be more extensively 
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gow on account of their richness and contrast of colour. In the 
ills they may be cultivated in beds or pots. The beds should be 
raised about six or nine inches high in 2 warm situation, well 
drained. Plant the bulbs in October, four inches deep, with a 
little sand round each, then with fine soil. If cultivated in pots, 
api four or six in a pot, two inches deep, with some good fibrous 
cam, leaf-mould, and sand; place a little sand over the bulbs; 
prass them firmly down and fill up the pots with soil ; water freely 
and plangs the pots in ashes. The latter method ia best adapted 
for Bengal, | 
8 ANEMONES, 

Anemones aro a highly ornamental class of easily cultivated 
plants, with large flowers of nearly all shades of colours, They 
grow and flower well in any moist fertile soil, planted two to threo . 
inches deep and four inches apart. In the hills ‘they may. be grown 
in the open ground, but in the plains only pot aultare shoald 
be attempted. ' | 

CULTIVATION OF THE ANHMONE.—Soil: For pot culture, use a 
compost of food loam, well-rotted cowdung, and sand, which 
should be well incorporated, and examined for the extirpation of 
wire-worm ort other obnoxious grubs. For border culture, any 
good garden soil will suffice, provided it be well drained and 
moderately light. For pots wa prefer that the pota should be half 
filled wit the above rich compost, then a layer of pure sandy 
loam, on which to place the tubers, and cover two inches deep 
with the same. 


Time oF PLANTING.—For a ‘good succession it is advisable to 
plant a few in September, the principal balk in October, which 
will insure a succession of bloom up to the middle of June. In 
the Hills, if planted in November the roots ara liable to be in- 
jured by frost before they have commenced their growth. 


Corore in Pots.—Use the compost before alluded to, place 
the pots in a cool place and sparingly water until growth com- 
mences ; in the Spring they may be removed to the house,but will 
not bear too high a temperature. They are subject to mildew; a 
good preventive is to mix sea eand with the compost, or, if that ‘be 
not procurabdle, a little salt ; ammoniacal liquor, very much dilué- 
ed, is a good application after infection has taken place. 


RANUNCULODS. 


Among dwarf flowers the Hanunculus ig unrivalled for its 
lovely form and ita brilliant and attractive colours, white, crimson, 
yellow, purple, and black. They present nearly a round of the 
most gorgeous colours, combined with a compactness and sym- 
metry unequalled in any other flower. The individual flowers 
ara about two inches in diameter, beautifully imbricated and as 
fall and double as the finest Camellia or Rose. No Florist’s 
flower is so rich in distinct and brilliant markings. They must 
be grown in a cool shady position, using a light rich soil, planting 
tubers about two inches deep and 3 or 4 inches apari in the pots. 


OXALIB. 


The genus Oxalis contains many beautiful objects, which, we are 
sure, only require to be better known to bring them into pene 
favour and cultivation ; with the exception of Bowiei and Deppet, 
they ara scarcely known.. They are nearly all neat growing and 
of simple culture, luxuriating in a mixture of sandy peat and 
loam. For an interesting note on the cultivation of this genus, 
See Vol. I, page 291. 3 

(To be continued.) 


WORK IN SEASON. 


Tae VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


This isa busy month indeed, and every exertion will be necessary 
to get work forward. The present favorable weather furnishes a 
ood opportunity for getting the great bulk of vegetable seeds into 
the ground. On this subject,however, we would give a word or two of 
caution. In all soils, and especially those stiff and retentive of 
moisture, two things tend greatly to ensure success. First, make 
sure seeds are not too much covered, aa that places them beyond 
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atmospheric influence ; and second, better defer sowing until the 


ground is in a nica dry friable condition, than sow at any calendi- 
arially indicated time, when the ground is wet, sour, and unpulver- 
ised: a differance of a week or ten days in sowing will be more 
than made up by the free aud vigorous growth sfterwarda, 
There are many more failures from sowing deep than from sowing 
shalluw. Que rule is applicable to ali seeda sinnll or large—name- 
ly, cover with as much soil as the thickness of the eeed. This, in 
general, will ensure at that season sufficient elade aud moisture ; 
and though a little more covering may be given in light aoils with 
safety, the deep covering iustead of the slightest dusting deatroys 
many seeda of such things ag OCulceolarias and Lobelias, and then 
the seeds get the Liane that ought to be laid to the treatment 
given, 


CaULIFLow kns.—-Cabbages,and the whole Brassica family,should 
be planted out withoat delay, choosing an opan situation and well 
manured grouod ; supply the plauts freely with water till eatab- 
lished. | oe ; 


CaLeny—should algo be planted out as soon as the first batch of 
seedliuga are large enough. Do not wait till the plants are very 
large, aa small, sturdy planta take more readily to the soil and 
become established much quicker than those of larger growth. 
Single Jines of planta in the trenches are the easiest to ma- 
nage. The trenches may be eighteen inches- wide and four feet 
apart. Do not cramp the piants, should there be po bail of earth 
attached, lay them out flatly and cover firmly with soil If 
the plants have been pricked ont as previously advised, place the 
flat ball directly on thea manure at the bottom of the treuch and 
cover with soil. Unless extra large sticks are required a distance 
of nine inches apart will suffice, Remove all suckers frum the 
planta previous to planting, and the latter operation, unless dull 
weather prevail, is best done in the evening. Jun either case well 
water the plants aud spriukle them over head frequently till es- 
tablished. | 

Celery will grow very well in rather rough rankish material 
but it will not tasta so sweet, nor keep su well, as when helped 
with well-rofted, well-exposed manure, of which decomposed 
leaves forma principal part, Where room isan object, prow 
Celery in béds, say four and-a-half feet wide, aud three rows in 
a bed. A little shade for three months doea much for tlie welfare 
of Celery,-such as may be given by a row of staked Peas between 
the rows or beds, Mistakes in culture would be avoided if we 
recollect that the gee | flourishes naturally in ditches, where 
the water isshallow, au 
Let the trenches be well mauured, aod give the plants an 
abundance of water, 


Peas.—Sowing of these should now be made, selecting 
dwarf varietie, such as “ William 1.” “Little Gem,” or 
“ Blue Peter.’ These should be followed after an interval 
of a few days by later growing kinds, such as “ Advancer,” 
“ Supreme,” “Telephone,” or “ Telegraph ;" four or even five 
feet between the rowa ie not too-mach for the latter varieties, and 
arow of Cauliflowers or Cabbayes may be growu between. Phas 
should always be aown in rows runuing from North to Suuth, ag 
ali the plauts are then equally exposed to sunlight. 


Oxiona.—The first favourable opportunity of sowing seeds of 
this vegetable ahould be taken. 
heavily mauured and deeply dug. Do not attempt to sow if: the 
ground is at all wet; asa firin soil is requisite if well formed and 
solid onions are wished for, and the trampliug necessary is very 
detrimental unteas the soil ie tolerably dry. Previous to sowing 
a dressing of either soot or wood ashes, or soine of both. and also 
a slight sprinkling of salt may be stirred but not tarned in with a 
fork. Sow the seed io shalluw drills about uiue inches apart. 

A first sowing of Dwarf French or Kiduey Beana should now be 
made. Negro ur Canadian Wouder are good varieties. Broad 
Beans should also be sown. Sow Lettuce seed every fortnight, so 
ag tosecare aregular supply. Basil, Sweet’ Marjoram, Thyne, 
Sage, Savory and other herba ahould uow ba sown, 

‘fhe privoipal crops of ‘T'arnips, Currots, Beet, &c., should also 
be got in as soon xg possible. ‘luinatoes sown Jast mouth should 
now ba ready for transplanting ; these require a light, rich soil, 
and a partially staded situation snits them best. Sowings of 
Cabbages, Cauliflowere, Savoys and Brussels Sprouts may atill be 


the banks give more or leas of shade, 


Choose a good open situation, 


made for successional crops, aud continue to prick out the 
seedlings frum, former sowiugs. a8 soou as they are large enough 
to handle. 

Piant bedg of Globe Artichokes iu soil well trenched and 
manured, aleoof Jerusulem Artichokes ; they like freshly broken 


up ground, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


We have now arrived at the most important period of the whole 
your for the Gardener ip the plains, as it ig mainly on the work 
of the next mopth that the success or failure of tha seasou’s ope- 
rations depend, As soon, therefore, as we can rely on the 
weather. being seitled, we should lose no time in making our pre- 
parations for commencing the ensuing campaign. 

- It is now time to sew most kinda ef annuals, and especially 
those inteuded to be used in the general bedding arrangetnents, 
Thea immenae number of new species that-have been introduced 
have pushed to the rear many guod old kinds of the annuals that 
twenty years ago did excellent service for our predecessora, and to 
thia hankering after novelties, may be attributed the vaat num- 
bers of the failures we so frequently bear of in the cultivation of 
this desirable group of plants. For in this, as iu wore important 
matters, wa too often overlook the virtues of an old friend—" tried 
and true”—in our admiration for the more fascinating, though pere 
haps fleeting qualificatious, of a slranger. Not that we would 
coudemn all the more receutly introduced families of annuals—on 
the contrary, there are many of them strikingly beautiful, and 
which will thrive most satisfactorily amongst us ; but still, to the 
experienced amateur, we would certainly say be content with what 
has already been tested and proved iu this conniry, for naw ya-~ 
rieties of seeds, as with new species of plants, should always ba ap- 
proached with caution, and it is better to await the result of 
triale by some more practised baud before venturing to have auy- 
thing todo with them. 

Mignunette, Sweet Peas, Candytuft, Bartonia Clarkias, Poppy, 
Portulaca, Lobelia, Lupius, Nasturtiums and other Lardy annuals 
inay be sewn as soou as the svil is in good order. These will ger- 
minate much wore qiickly, and also more certainly, if covered 
with a mat dr some other shading till the plants are well above 
the ground, but after this, the more they are exposed the more 
robnat will be their growth, 

The first sowings of Asters, Pansies, Cinerarins and Verbenas 
should now be large enough for pricking out; this may be done 
either into other seed pans, placing them abuut three inches ap- 
art, or into small pote; we prefer the latter system, as the next 
shift can then Le made without much. injury to the roots. 

Phiox Drumimondi, Dianthus, Autirrbinum and other anuaals, 
the seed of which were sown at the endof Iast mouth in pans, 
will also soon be ready for pricking out into pota or other pans; 
use light rich svil, aud a3 soon as the seedlings are well establish~ 
ed give occasional dosea of weak aes manure to stimulate their 
growth, where, however, the plaots have come up very thinly in 
the pate they need not be transplanted, but should be allowed 
to remain till large enough to place ont in the open groand. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses that are required to bloom early may 
now be pruned ; it is better, however, to let the general stock 
remain till the end of the mouth, When we havea late rainy 
seanon like the present, the longer pruning ia delayed the better 
ripened the wood will be, und, as a natural consequence, the plants 
will break more regularly aud flower more fyeely. 

Chrysauthemums should now be in their blooming pots and 
growing vigorously ; they should be kept in an open part of the 
garden where they are fully exposed to sunshine As this plant 
ia a very gross feeder, it not only requires a richer compost to 
grow in than most other plants, but must also be iiberally 
supplied with stimulating food. Water should be sparingly 
applied to the roots till the pots are well filled with roots, aud 
then it ia uot easy to over water tham., The plaute are. very 
linble to attacks of thrip and green fly; these pests can be 
destroye! by dipping the leaves in soft soapy water to which 
some tocacce liquor has been added. 

Hyacinths, Orxalis, Ixias, Narcissus and other imported bulba 
should now be planted. 
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Gorrespondence 











To ran Eniron oF Tae “ Innpiasx GARDENER.” 


Dean S1z,—In snawer to M. H.'a enquiry in your iseue of the 22nd 
insiant regarding a yellow-flowered Eucharis, I should say there is no 
such variety in cultivation, but if there ie, it must be of recent introduc- 
tion, and it has not yet got into the catslogues of European bulb- 
‘growers. 

I know that less than a yearago the only known varieties of the 
genus Evucharia were Hi. grandiflora (Syn. Amazonica); E. candida ; 
E. Sanderiana; E, subedentata (Calliphraria of some); and E. 
Hartwegiana, 

The first threa named are excellent garden plants, the others are not 
of much value, aa they seldom flower under cultivation; all the fire 
varieties bear whites flowers. — - 

I never heard of any process by which a white flowered Hucharis 
could be converted into a yellow one, and I imagine it would be hopeless 
to attempt it so long as there is only a white variety to work on, 

Hes M. H. not made a mistake in writing *‘ Eacharis” for * Calla’? 
The yellow variety of this genus, ‘‘ Calla hastata’ is extensively grown 
in England for tha Covent Garden market, and ia apparently more 
highly prized than the old white variety. 

Can any of your readers kindly inform me in what part of India tha 
shrab named “ Desmodium gyrans’”’ is to be found? It is a native of 
this country, and haa the peculiarity of moving ite leaves up and down 
with the regularity of the penduium of a clock, though not go fast ; it 
grows to a height of three feet, and I fancy it would be quite a 
curiosity to have in one’s garden or fernery. 

| Yours faithfully, 


Liliumpore, September 80th, 1885. JONQUII. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


MussooRte :—In your chmate the Camellia should thriva to perfection. Select 
& position where it would enjoy the morning sun and be, if possible, shaded 
. during the remainder of thaday. For the tree Fern you will require to select a 
moist shady situation ; this will probably require protection doring the winter. 

Wedo not think that you will be able to procura the green Dahlia in Calcutta, 
although it was in cultivation here afew years since ; like all such monstrosities, 
however, its day waa a brief one.—Ep., 7 G, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and all qneations to be replied to, ahonld 
be sent in not Inter than the Friday previous to the day of publication. All ¢om- 
munications should be written on ongside of the paper only, It ia also requested 
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that correspondents forward their name and address, not for publication 
anlesa they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exiat 


between the Editor and thoge who address him. We decline noticing any 


communication that is not accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 


eS 


Ertracts. 














THE HYAOINTH. 


There can hardly be found, for decorative purposes, a more intractable 
plant than the Hyacinth, Of course we refer to ita atate when in bloom, 
a8 prior to that condition it has no decorative merit whatever. But though 
there  muoh gxicty and sweetuess about the epikes of bloom thrown up 
and some variety of colouring, there is in the baild and form of the bloom, 
spike so much of stiffness and monotony that it seeme impossible to feel 
towanla it any degrees of admiration, A large collection of Hyacinths is: 
ati? and formal tos painful degree. There ia about aa much of charm 
or seutimentin such a group aa there would be in ao sericea of wooden 
posts. Evon ifthere be some diversity of coiouring, and that diversity ia 
not very varied, there i¢ just the anme formation, aud .that sameness 
becomes distressing to look upou. Those who have seen Hyacinths in 
Gower-bedsin some well kept garden iv the month of April, the apikea dotting: 
a carpet of Pansies, Violas, Daisies, Aubretias, or similar hardy fowers, hate 
thought the effect aingularly pleasing, and not the lesa so thatthe spikes 
were oot of that painfully precise form aimed at in show flowers, and that 
they were looked down upon. 

Collestiona of Hyscintha at ahows are, however, rather like soldiers 
drawn up in rauke for inspection, They are seen rather iaterally than 
obliquely, or vertically, hance whatgorer in thom is stiff and formal is too 
evident. Sometimes teo there seeme te be a painful impression that such 
a collection resembles a gathering of ninepiue, and is set up that they may 
for sport be knocked down agaiu. Unfortguately in euch case one knocking 
down would suffice, and the setting up again would be as diffeult ag in the 
case of the celebrated Humpty Dumpty, whose overthrow was a cracker 
even for ail the king's horseq aud men, 

Of course we have no intention to decry the Hyacinth, for it haa its 
myriada af admirera a3 s spring-blooming plant, andjit is a very important 
article of trade and oulture, The Hyacinth cannot well alter ita natura, 
aud everything done towards ite improvement does bot tend to make the 
apikea denser, atiffer, and, from un artiatio point of view, the more objection- 
abie, Ht is ever the case that 4 spike just a little lob-sided, and with bella 
not too closely set, ao that they may hang sowewhbat irregularly, ia the most 
natural, aud to thosa who view flowers as essentially natural, of course the 
more pleasing. Tut view of course ia not the ous taken by the connoisseur 
and florist, for he looke for solidity, stiffness, height, aud fulness, with the 
bells of good substance and fori, and evenly arranged. Giveu those elements, 
and the apike is perfect. The wild Hyacinth of the woods is to the artist 
far wore picturesque than is the graudest spike aver seeu ona show table. 
But whilat we refer to these things, we are neither carping nor objecting, 
ouly so farsa relates to tha present mode of ataging Hyaginths, aud that 
certainly is open to improvement. 

The show season ia pow over, buterait comes‘ronod again will some one 
generoualy offer to our big growore prizes, not for tha best collections, but for 
collectious most elegantly aud artistically grouped or arranged. For this pur- 
pose, absolutely the finest show spikes are not essential, still less needfal is it 
that the plants should be all presented aa if tu uniform, and in abnormally big 
pota in whioh they are oot grown, A base of fern or other decorative plants 
such, for instance, as Spivaa japonica, not in bloom, should form the drese~ 
ing, and in this the H yacinthe, grouped in circies of colours, or in serpentine 
lines, or in diamond patterns, the emall groups either of self or mixed 
colours, or in any way which may seem to prodnce the mngt pleasing effect. 
Plaut decorators or floral artista ought to find no diffoulty in creating pate 
torua or designe in which stiff aud sturk Hyacinth spikes, iutractable as they 
are, might yet ba found to play an artis:ic and pleasing part. There can be 
uo doubt that in thease miore art-loving deys the absolute formality seen io 
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collegriona of show Hyaointha militates against their wide sale and culture, 
Ths common remark is, ‘ Rich perfume eortainly, but the spikes are far from 
pleasing.” Itehenld therefore be the sim of large growers, iu presenting 
their collections to the public gues, te lend fo them some artistic ch.em, 
they vow fail to display.—' @ardeniag World,’ 





HONEYDEW. 


Soon after we lose our annual scourge of esst wind, end the treea in onr 
woodianda have developed their fullageto ite full extent, we shail bear, as 
usual, that phere has beou a“! great fall of houeydew.” Though the origin of 
this mysterious deposit of sweetuses haa long been settled in the minds of 
naturalists, there are atill those who, year by yoar, ask whonte it comes 
It is the nectar of ancient pects, who supposed it-ta be distilled from the | 


akios, and sven Pliny, obeervant as be was, could not eatiafy himeslf whether 
it was the aweat of the beavena, the aslira of the atars, or was produced by 
the purgation of the atmosphere. No wonder that mach dispute as to its 
origia occurred in ¢bose times, for the evenness of ite distribution on the 
leaves, and in seme seasons the smount eof the deposit, would neither be 
likely to guide the investigator tothe aource whence it caine. Chemists 
hare analysed it, and found that its cemponsut parts were alimont. identical 
With caue anger, | 

To the aphoies we must tun for an explenation of this pheneineves. Ib 
coeurs Only when the preséuoe of plant-liee ia observed, and it may he that 
it ia inteouded by nature as the firat food of the young ef thease delicate 
insects ; but ite use, or intention, kas by no smeanns been satisfactorily 
esttied, Asthe whole firet duty of aphie-life appears to bathe extraction 
of large quantities of vegetable juices, these must turn fo something afte, 
the abeerption of the necessary sapport for the insect, and it may be that 
ghe excreta hare something todo with the deposit eofhoneydew, There iz, 
howeeer, no doant that it does come frow the aphides, for by keeping certain 
epesics in ap absclotely cleag giaee box, it will be found that the bottom 
will soon be quickly covered by minute specks of the unotuous fluid, 

Shere are certain processes or organs, which arse to be found ov. misranco. 
pical examination of the sixth abdominal ring of aphides, and which are 
knows as cernicles or nectaries. Those are of horny substance, and are cen. 
nected with what are apparently excretory ducts. These cornicles are muott 
more highly developed in some familtes of aphidee than iu othere, while iz a 


fow they are sitogether absent, ausoug the latter bem the gene Phyliczera. | 


That honseydew ia deposited largely through these ducts, there ia litle 
doubt, end oue observer has stated that he hes seen the very young of some 
species sucking the limpid fluid as it exuded from the noctaries. Bo it is pro- 
bable that they ray serve in certain kinds of plant-lice the double fauction 
of getting rid of the fluids mo longer- required in the body, and theea in ture 
may serve as the first food of the vary rapidly-produced offspring, Antt 


ere known to buut closely for aphides, but not always to kill and eet them, | 


for they are collected and even herded like man keeps his cows, that they 
may be milked sud a produce him food. And so it ia with the ants, they 
herd the aphides and feed upon this sweet exadation, rather protecting 
their aphid cows than doing them fujury.— Pied, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF ANNUALS. 


ARRANGEMENT OF COLOURS. 


Ir is probably a better understood, and in some respects 
an easier matter, to propagate and cultivate the necessary 
stock of plants to fill up a Flower Garden, than to arrange 
them according to the laws of colour, or so as to produce 
a pleasing and harmonious effect. In many ce ge even 
those who are best versed in the principles which ought to 
guide the gardener in this important matter, have diff- 
culties to contend with which are unknown tothe most in- 
telligent colour-theorist. One of those difficalties—and one 
that is not easily overcome—arises out of the varieties of 
height and habit of the plants, which are to the gardener 
what paints are to the painter. Another very formidable 
one is the wunsuitableness of many garden designs, 
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especially in those where the beds are very large and too 


close together, or, what is equally unfavorable, they may 
be long and narrow, and much too near the points from 
which they can be critically viewed. Under such circum- 
stances 1t is not unfrequently moat difficult to apply the 
principles of either harmony or contrast of colours, and 
at the same time pive essential prominence to symmetry ; 
modification is therefore forced upon the gardener, and, 
consequently, very much depends on good taste and long 
and careful observation in combining plants of verious 
heights and in dealing with designs which are unsuitable 
for purely scientific arrangement. But at the same time 
there are few places, not even in the smallest of gardens, 
which do not afford an opportunity to some extent for a 
definite system of arrangement. A single bed in an iso- 
lated position, may be made to display the effects of either 
harmony or contrast, or both, in flower gardening, and 
even where such difficulties as we have named exist, there 
is no doubt, as we have previously remarked, that glaring 
errors are only to be avoided by having 2 knowledge of 
the simple elementary principles which govern the har- 
mony and contrast of colours. Experienced practitioners 
have generally by them a plentiful store of notes carefully 
made in former years when the flowers were in their 
prime. Each combination of plants that, though uot 
strictly according to scientific ficta, has been chaste and 
pleasing, has been carefully noted ; and the planting of a 
flower garden to such becomes a work of much less difficulty 
than to the inexperienced. Butitis impossible to apply 
individual practice to a great variety of circumstances and 


_ designs, and for that reason theory is here of more than 


usual importance. 


Arrangement of Colours according to the law of contrast. 
—The experiment of admitting a ray of sunlight throuch 
an aperture into a dark room, and after it enters making 


_it pass through a triangular glass prism on to a white wall 


on the opposite side of the room, analyses thelight and 
shows us of what colours it is composed. Immediately on 
passing through the prism it is dispersed and forms on 
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the wall an oblong figure of seven different colours. This 
is in fact light analysed and its component parts shown, 
analogous to the way a chemist acts upon matter. New- 
ton, the great philosopher, has denominated these seven 
colours simple or homogeneous. 


The better to understand the arrangement and relation 
of these prismatic colours let them be printed on a circular 
card in the order and proportion exhibited by the pris- 
matic spectrum and rainbow. The circle is divided into 
360 degrees, which allows space for each colour in the 
same proportion as in the spectrum, namely violet, 80° ; 
indigo, 40°; blue, 60°; green, 60°; yellow, 48°; orange, 
27°; red, 45". 


Here we have the simple prismatic colours arranged 


in the same order and proportions as are demonstrated 
by the prismatic experiment, only in a circular instead 
of an oblong form, in which latter, as produced by the 
prismatic rays, violet forma one extreme. and the 
other. Red, blue and yellow have been termed the three 
primary coloura because the others can be produced by 
mixing these in different proportions ; and it will be 
observed that the other colours,—violet, indigo, blue and 
orange—ate intermediate to their arrangement in the 

trum. Now inorder to ascertain correctly whieh are 
the contrasting colours, we will take violet, and wishin 
ta find its contrasting colour we have only to fin 
out which colour is directly opposite to it on the dia- 
gram, now if we draw ®& line from the centre of the space 
occupied by violet to the opposite side of the circle, its 
terminal end will be in green, but near to yellow, which 
determines that the contrasting colour to violet ia preen 
with a little yellow mixed, or bluish-green: and so on, 
by drawing 4 line from the centre of the remaining are— 
the end of the diametric line—determines the contrasting 
colour. 


M. Buffon, a good many years ago, made an interesting 
discovery, which is practically very useful, and very close- 
ly approaches in correctness the diagram principle in 

determining the colours which contrast. He discovered 
" that if a wafer be placed on a white sheet of paper and 
gazed steadily at for a few seconds, and then the eye re- 
moved to another part of the paper, a spectrum of the 
same size asthe wafer, and of its contrasting colour, will 
be seen. The spectras are, however, rendered more distinct 
when the wafers are looked at on a dark ground and the 
eve then directed to a white ground. This simple fact’ is 
the reason why black printing is more comfortably and 
easily read on a white ground than red, for red ‘would 
havea contrasting green a wee floating befure the eyes 
on a white ground ; white being the cantrast to black, the 
spectrum is prevented in sucha combination. By this 
simple process, as well as by the aid of the diagram men- 
tioned, the colours at the disposal ef the flower gardener 
can be arranged according to the law of cantrast. The 


_ following is a table of the colours and their contrasts i-- - 


Black, ee vos White, 

Ww h ite, wen ace Black. 

Red, se .. Bluish-Green. 
Orange, su ww. ~=© Blue. 

¥ ellow, wise ». Indigo. | 

Green, -_ .. Reddish-Violet. 
Blue, ee ww. Orange. 

Indigo, a w. Orange-Yellow. | 
Violet, bet ws Dbiluish-Green. 
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These are the contrasting colours as determined accord- 
ing to Buffon's spectrum discovery, and it will be found 
that these results closely correspond with those deter- 
mined by the rules of the diagram. The merest tyro will 
find the application of these rules of great service in the 
arrangement of flowers on the principle of contrast. Of 
course there are intermediate shades to be dealt with not 
embraced by the colours included in the spectrum, and 
just in the proportion as these shades approach the 
various prismatic colours, so must the rules Ee modified 
and applied. Buffon’s system can always be resorted to 
asa guide sufficiently correct for all practical purposes, 
and if followed as closely as the verious shades and dif- 
ferent heights of plants will allow, eannot fail to be of 
great service in flower-garden arrangements. | 


Arrangement of Colours according to the law of harmo- 
ny.—Colours are said to harmonise when different shades 
blend insensibly into each other. This is easily deter- 
mined by any one who hag « perception of, or, what 
is generally termed, an eye for, colour, Harmonising 
colours can be as readily determined by the use of the 
diagram which has been described in order to show those 
that contrast. That which harmonises with any original 
colour is always next the original and between it and 
the contrasting colour in the order of the diagram. Fol- 
lowing out this it will be seen that red is the harmo- 
nising colour to orange, blue to viglet, yellow to white, 
and 80 on. 

Practically speaking, harmonising colours are consider- 
ed more easily detected than those that contrast; take 
for instance red or scarlet, dark pink, pale pink, and 
white, and place them in the order named, and a_pleasing 
harmony from red down to white is the result. e tran- 
sition is gentle and beautiful, something like a plaintive 
melody in music. Then again take a purple flowering 
plant with s shade of red in if and place it neara crim- 
son, or let a eseoplgge plant be associated with sano- 
ther species having silvery foliage, anda most delicate 
and slosalng harmony is produced, and becomes delicious 
food to that man who “ ne not live by bread alone.” 

These examples are enough to show what is con- 
veyed by the term harmony of coleure; and. there 
are few things that afford more pleasure toan eye, how- . 
ever slightly trained to colour, than the contemplation 
of the soft gradations that may ba worked out in a 
bed of flowers associated according to the principle of 
harmony. It is somewhat degrading to the art to look 
upon it merely as a means of embellishment capable only 
of tickling the eye. 

Harmony and contrast may also be illustrated with 
charming effect in one design or bed. What, for in- 
atance, cun be more lovely than a centre of yellow, 
with a corresponding zone of white finished off with o 
fringe of blae or purple ?- The two centre colours har- 
monize While the blue contraste; or if two contrasting 
colours—yellow and blue—are mixed in the centre of 
a bed, and edged with red, which harmonises with the 
orange, the effect is very fine. In filling a bed with 
three colours in distinct zones, the two harmonising 
eotours should always be in the centre and the contrast- 
ing colour asa margin, and we prefer the softest colour 
atways in the centre. This system of planting is partica- 
larly ayfplicable to an isolated place, because the eye 
comprehends and grasps the design better with the soft 
colour in the centre than at the margin. With a strong 
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colour for a centre the eye is tyrannically attracted to 
the weight of heavy colouring. 


(To de continued.) 
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THE largest field of pine-apples in the world is on an estate in 
the eastern district of New Province, Bahamas. From one spot it 
is possible to see, ata single glance, 1,200,000 pine-apples growing. 





Tar English name of the Pea appears to be a corruption of the 
Latin pisum. Tusser and Gerarde both wrote it “ peason.” 
Holland, in Charles I,"g reign, spells it “ pease,” since abbreviated 


into “ pea,” 





MusHrooms m Coal-Mines.—At the bottom of the Raith Colliery 
shaft in Fifeahire, which is eighty fatboms deep, and where horses 
‘ere largely omployed, mushrooms grow to an enormous size, They 
bave been partaken of cooked and made into ketchup, and suggest 
the idea that mushroom-growing on a large and profitable scale 
may be very successfully adopted “down in the coal-miues.”? This 
edible fungus is found ip perfection all the year rouud. Tn France 
the mushroom is cultivated in caves which may not iuaptly be 
likened te mines, such is their depth and extent. 


Driep Frouit.—Io Germany, especially in the country, most 
families lay up a store of dried apple slices for winter. The apples 
are peeled, any bruised or grubby spots being cut away, and then 
eut into slices aud strung on a thread by help of a thick needle. 
This featoou is hung in the sun, in wet weather being suspended 
from the kitchen ceiling or walls, Mushrooms are treated in the 
" game way, aud, if used in hashes, stews, &c., impart a most excel- 

jent favour, Pears may be treated:in the same fashion ag apples. 
Bilberries and plums are aleo dried. These require daily turning. 


Pe et 


Fence Posts.—A writer in The Maine Farmer thus expresses 
liimself in regard to setting feuce posts:—It has commonly been 
stated that posta set top end iu the ground would last longer than 
when set with the-tbutt enddown. We receutly bad occasion to 
remove a fence which had been set eighteen years, and to our sur- 
prise the posts set top down weve still sound aud strong, while many 
of those set the reverse were rotted entirely off. We have before 
found evidences of the greater durability of posts set in this way. 
If general experience corroborates our own, itisa matter weil 
wortliy of wide attention. 


Roots in Dparns.—Ina paper recontly read before the Ediu- 
burgh Botanical Society, some curious cases were cited of tha eutire 
occupation and stoppage of drains by roots of trees. In one in- 
stance a 2-inch pipe, with sockets, Isid in an orchard a foot below 
the surface, was completely filled with the roota of an apple tree. 
In another, a root bad entered a lead pipe and grown and branched 
into numerous fibres which filled the pipe for a considerable distance. 
The strangest case was where a willow growing neara dam had 
sent roots tweuty-five feet beneath a road, and peuetrated a large 
leaden drain-pipe seven feet below the surface, and stopped it, 
The pipe was taken up and cleared, and the tree cut dows. The 
drain was relaid, but some time afterwards waa again stopped. It 
was then found that the stump, which had sprouted, had sent a 
niass of rootleta into the drain, which had filled the -pipe solidly, 
ee their connection with the tree was only by a single fibrous 
rootlet, 


al 
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Tue American Exurpirion oF 1886.—We learn from The 
merican Eagle that the site selected at West Keusington will 
furnish teu or twelve acres of ground for these purposes, gud afford 


ample space for the display, in climatic sequence, of exclusively 


Americav Conifers, and other plants, ahrubs, and flowers, including 
an avenue commencing with those found in the Northern and 
Hastern States, and ending with those of the Southern and Western 
States. The exhibition will include a Californian wine-shop, 
Florida fruit stores, au Indian village, and Indian canoe-makers 
and mat-weavers. Restaurants, with the producta of the Eastern 
and Pacific coasts and of the Northern and Southern States, char- 
acteristically prepared and served by white aud coloured male and 
female cooks and waiters, will help to mark the peculiarities and 
variety of American social development, 





Jamaica Ferne.—dJamaica, as ia well known, is particularly rich 
in Ferns. Although the island is comparatively so small, it con- 
tains about 500 apecies of Ferns, which ia one-sixth of the Ferns of 
the whole world. To expresa its richness in another form, it is 
mentioned in the last report of the Botanic Gardens of Jamaica, 
that within an ares about the size of Walesa, Jamaica contains 
twelve times the number of Ferns found in the British Islands, and 
more than ten times the number of Ferns found in the whole of the 
United States, The Jamaica Ferne are remarkable not only for 
their number, but also for their great variety and beauty. They 
are found in all sizes, from those acarcely a quarter of an inch long 
to large tall-towering trees 40 to 50 feet high, and with stems 6 
feet in circumference. Again they are widely distributed and found 
in all districts, from the arid plains of St. Catherine and Claren- 
don to the highest peaks of the Blue Mountains; from the calca- 
reous rocks of the northern coasts, bedewed with ocean spray, to the 
elses pre ridges of the highest mountains,— Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle. | 





APHIDES AND 8TRONGLY-SCENTED PLANTs.—The predilection 
of aphides for the leaves of highly-scented conservatory plants and 
plants bearing fragrant flowers is certainly remarkable, For in- 
stance, the strongly-perfumed Pelargoniums are peculiarly liable to 
become infested ; others, with the exception of the lvy-leaved, the 
leaves and ecent of which bear so extraordinary a resemblance to 
the plant after which it ig named, are never, or “bardly ever,” thus 
blighted ; and it may be noted that the stronger the odour the 
more liable to aphis attack—the Nutmeg, the Oakleaf, the Lemon, 
aud the old-fashioned “Unique,” with its eceut of Peppermint, 
being especial penchants of green fly. Look, too, at the Rose 
(“sweetest flower that grows”), at the Lemon Verbena, tha Daphne, 
and the Carnations, bow thickly covered they all become with the 
detestable little pests. With plants out of doors the rule seems to 
be reversed, for whilst Gooaeberry and Currant trees, white and red, 
are frequently sadly disfigured by thick swarms of aphides, the 
aromatic Black Currant and the poisonous (7) American Ribes es- 
cape uomolested. The only probable reason for the preference 
given to the scanted plants of glass-houses is that they are, aga rule, 
more succulent and juicy than othera— Entomologist, 





Uses or VEGETATION.--The proper function, or one of the 
right uses of all vegetation, ia to produce food and clothing for us 
from the refuse matter of our large towns, Every little green leaf, 
apart from its individual beauty, hasa sharein the great work of 
purification which all leaves carry on, La malarious countries the 
Blue or Fever Gum treo is now largely planted, because it grows 
rapidly, and tts roofs and leaves suck up moisture so rapidly that 
few of these trees actually drain any swamp or marsh near or in 
which they are planted. It is so with ourown Poplar trees, 
which in wet low-lying places act most efficiently as the best of 
natural drains for a stagnant bit of marsh land, Now, if you 
drain & swamp in the ordinary way you simply carry pollution 
from one place and deposit it in another place; but tree roots 
suck up offensive matter, aml tree leaves actually purify it. The 
leaves throw off pure water by evaporation, and with it ife-giving 
oxygen, instead of the poisonous gases of the atmosphere. hat 
is true of large trees in degree ia equally true of the emallest win- 
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dow plant. The higheat mission of plants ie not merely to please 
our eyes with colour, our mouths with delicious fruite ; not ouly do 
they do this and more, but they are ever silently but surely eating 
up what is impure and injurious to ourselves in the atmosphere 
and iv the earth all around one homes; and any dwelling iv which 
planta are well and healthily grown will ba more likely to be a clean 
and healthy house than if the plauta wore not there.— Gardeners 
Chrontele. 





Soaking Seans.—The practice of sonking such seeds as Peas, 
Scarlet Runnera, and Broad Beana before sowing is not, I regret 
to say, discontinued by many amateurs and others, although the 
practice has been often condemued by practical men. I waa for- 
cibly reminded of this to-day by a ueighbour who a mouth ago 
came fora few eeeda of Scarlet Runners which ha took away, as I 
thought, to sow directly, but instead of doing eo be threw the 
Beans into a bucket of water and there allowed them to remain for 
twenty-four hours ; thea he sowed them in the ordinary way. 
To-day he came to me and said the Beans which | gave him could 
not Lave been good onea, as not one had grown, For the momeut 
I was perplexed to know how to account fur so signal a failure, 
sesing that Beans in our own garden, sown about the same time 
and out of the same bag, bad every one grown, Howevar, it goon 
struck me wimt was the cause. I inquired if he had not scaked 
the Beans before sowing them. To this he replied in the affirma- 
tive, It was clear that the sosking bad the mischief, and 
it cannot be too well known that under the most favourable 
circumstances the practice is bad ; itis especially so in the case 
of seeds sown su early in the season as the beginuing of May. 
Even in the most favourable seasuus the ground is not warm 
evough then, even if it should be dry, to cause such seeds 
to vegetate quickly, aud in such weather as wa bad ee 
the past wonth, when there was coutinuous low temperatare an 
the soil wet wud cold, many seeds properly treated rotted in the 
ground before they could vegetate, how much rovre likely would 
they therefore be to do so when they were juat in a coudition to 
burst into life. Wheo seeds are dealt with in such 4 manner we 
need not seek far fur the cause of failure, and I hope thie note of 
warving may be the means of ita being better uuderstood that the 
soaking of seats of vegetables is a bad practice at any time, aud 
that those who practise it must not be ori gee if they meet with 
failure when they least expect it—J. C. C. in The Garden. 
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THE ROSE. 


Tea Roses. 


Next tothe Hybrid Perpetuaia the most important group are the 
Tea Roses. The former hee maintained thair pre-eminence on 
account of their greater diversity of colour and form, and also to 
the fact that they are more hardy, easily grown, and withstand 
rough treatment much better than the more delicate Teas aud many 
other classes of roses, 

The Teas, however, are, eo to speak, much more refined, more 
diatiuct as a class, aud certaiuly more chaste and beautiful ; and 
though embracing comparatively but a limited rauge of colour, the 
bisnding of tints in thesecolours almost bide defiance to auy proper 
descriptiou beiug given of them; their peculiar delicate fragrance 
ig algo distinct from any other group. 

Mr. Shirley Hibberd, iu bis “ Auteurs’ Rose Book,” thas eulo- 
gisea this beautiful family: These are universally regarded as 
ranking higher than ali other roges in the scale of floral excelleucies, 
Thay are of less value, certainly, than the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
because less hardy aud less vuriable in style aud colouring, but 
their delicious fragrance, refined ooloure, aud highly fiuished out- 
lines fill the true rosarian with bigheat rapture, aud engage bim to 
bestuw upou Tea Roses the best of his attention and the largest 
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share of his love. To grow Tea Roses is indeed an object worthy 
of the ambition of the most ardeut horticalturist—the more to be 
esteemed perhaps because it is attended with difficulties, ‘The 
shallow pretender who tbinka to accomplish wouders withont first 
prepariug his mind and hauds for the task, will surely be dia- 
appointed, for it is to skilful managemeut sloue that these coy 
nud capricious flowers make tha response that is desired, They 
appear to have been designed by ‘Nature to furnish the highest 
teat of skill and ‘patience in rosa culture, and tu afford constant 
evidence of the fact thatthe cultivation of Rosea does not con- 
nist in merely buying the plante and aticking them in tha ground, 
and then pruning them with a kuife and fork, according to the 
plan ofthe jobbing gardener, who thinks that trees of all kinds 
should be cut down aud done away with. 

The prevailiag characteristica of the group are tbe production of 
loug reds armed with hooked spines of a brownish or purplish 
colour ; the leaves large, glossy, rather distant ; the flowers large, 
semi-double, borne on long footetalka, and hence often presented 
droopiug—an attitude favourable to their dane from wind 
and rain, thongh not desirable as regards their appearance. The 
colours vary from white to citron and rose pink, and the odour 
they emit may be likened to that of the finest sataple of Ten 
newly opened ; gay for the sake of Being precise, itis a sublime 
edition of firat-rate orange scented pekoa. 

As will be seen from the foregoing ramarks, in England this 
family is looked npon as exceedingly delicate and requiring the 
greatest care and attention to ensure any degree of success, In 
this country, however, they seem to have found a home in every 
way congenial to them, and under intelligent cultivalion never 
fail to reward our labours with their beantiful flowers in profusion, 
In the whole family of Tea Roses there ig not a gingle variety that 
enu be called ashy bloomer, much more auy that fail te bloom en- 
tirely, as is 6o frequently the case among Hybrid Perpetuals. 

The first important puiut in-eultivating this group is the choice 
ofa suitable position. The most favourable. site is one that is 
entirely open to the east and south and partially shaded on, the 
north and weat;and the latter more especially so. One hour's 
sunshine in the early moruing is more valuable to most plants 
than the whole of the rest of the day; on the contrary, westera 
suushine is frequently very prejudicial to plants, and for the follow- 
ing reagous: After a plant bes been fully exposed to the morning 
aud mid-day sun, its sap must of course attain to a high degree of 
heat ; if this is continued tili sunset, the plant has not regained 
ita oormal temperature before the chilly night air, which at some 
seasons sets in very quickly in the plains, falis with withering ef- 
fect ou the plants when quite uoprepared to withstand its inflaance, 
being aluwost identical with checked pergpiration in the human 
being, for weall know that planta live, breathe, evan perspire 
through their foliage. On the other hand, where plants are sha- 
ded after mid-day, their temperature gradually sinks to the ordi- 
nary level, aud they are then prepared to withstand the changa 
which of course falls on them in a wuch smaller degree. One 
thing must be carefully noted, that tha position sele should be 
well raised above the ordinary ground level, so that any excess of 
moisture may be carried off at once, as they are very impatient of 
anything like stagnation at the roote; “ Landolicus,” in his 
“Tudian Amatour Gardener,” gives the following advice regarding 
the formation of rose beds: “A soil for roses cannot well be made 
too rich. I would euggest that at a depth of about three to four 
feet, according to the sort of rese to be grown, a double layer of 
slatea should be placed, drainage pat down and the whole soil 
filled in, after being prepared with good stiff loam, cow dung and 
stable manure, By thie meaus the whole earth will be good, and 
the roots would not go down deeper than the good soil, and thia 
soil might be ranewed.” 

Few of us would probably cara to tacur the extra expepss 
needed to make up beds according to the above plan for Hybrid 
Perpetuals, or any other of the vigorous growing families of roses. 
We cannot, however, too strongly recommend it for Tea Roses, 
kuowing from our own experience how acon they repay tie 
additional outlay, We kuow a bed of Tea Roses that was made 
and planted long before the “Indian Amateur Gardener” wab 
published, and differ nara from bar plan given above in a few 
tuinor points, though having practi the same effect and has 
the additional aavquuie sr tasoiees : Thia consists of a piece 
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oo we packets by weekly dressings of liquid manure. By the end 
of the flowering season the plants were larger than ever, though of 


In October 1888, the plants were again pruned ; this time all 
the old wood that had been left the previons year was ent back to 
within three or four eyes of the main stem: tha new wond waa 
simply shortened back to the first well ripened joints, Inatead of 
opening the roota in the usual way to manure the planta, these were 
left intact, and trenches ware cut between each row of plants nhout 
ove foot wide, going quite down te the layer of brick rubble. These 
wero allowed to remain open for a fortnight, and were then filled 
in with a compost of equal parts of old cow manure and fresh tarfy 
loam with about five handredweight of bone phosphates added to 
the whole, 

The result exceeded even the most sanguine expectations ; 
the flowers were not only borne in endless profusion, but were 
of grand size and quality—certainly the best we have ever seen 
anywherein the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where, as most of 
us kaow to our cost, it iaa very difficult thing to grow really good 
roses, It will be obeerved that by the plan of praning and manur- 
ing adopted last season, there was obtained, so to speak, new 
plants on old established roots and in new soil, Tha wonderful 
profusion of bloom last season may be attributed to two causes: 
firat, in cutting the trenches the plants were subject to a partial 
pruning of the roots, as the soil when cut through was found sor: 
pletely filled with fibrous roots, {root pruning, as we all know, 
tucreases the floriferous qualities of nearly every description of 
plants) ; second, after these treochea had been filled with the new 
soil, the roots, which had been cut in removing the old soil, would 
naturally break freely into it, thereby securing fresh food and 
nourishment for the plant, for it ia on the Gine fibrous roots, often 
wandering a long distance from the main stem, that the plant 
has to depend for its sustenance. This is afact very difficult to 
instil into the minds of our native gardeners—aye, avd many 
amateurs also who when removing plants think itis quite suffi- 
cient if they secure the main roots intact, ruthlessly ancrificing what 
they foolishly imagine to be unnecessary appendages, but which 
in reality are the jife and soul of the plant. This accounts for so 
mavy plants succumbing to the operation of transplanting, and 


others, if they do survive, sometimes remain at a standstill for 
months, that is till new fibrous roots, or what we may term food- 
seekers, are formed, ‘The Chinese gardeners have shown us to 
what exteut reot-pruning may be carried in stunting or dwarfing 
plants. The whole of the miniature plants raised by them being 
treated in thia way, they have reduced this to auch a science that 
even with shrubs that in their natural growth attsin a height of 
twenty or twenty-five feet, they will produce perfect flowering 
apecimens Hot more than six inches high, aud it is even stated 
that one species of conifer or pine hag been dwarfed to such au 
extent that a complete plant, several years old, can be used 
instead of a birttou-hole Hower. | 

‘To return, however, to our subject, we ought to hava mentioned 
that from the sonth aide of the bed in queation there are four 
subsoil drains placed at intervals of ten feet and ona level with 
the pucca bottom of the bed; these carry off all surplus moisture 
to a tank ¢lore by. | 

We can safely say that plants grown in this way will produce 
doable, or even treble, the quantity of flowers aud of much better 
quality than they will when grown jn the ordinary way. An- 
other advantage, in the rainy season, generally a very critical 
period not only for Tea but also many other families.of roses, 
they will stand any quantity of water without flinching. We ought 
also to mention, on the other hand, that during dry or bot wea- 
ther they require to be supplied with two or three times the 
amount of moisture that plants do when grown in ordinary soil, 
Daring the six years this bed has been io existance not more 
than twenty of the original plants have had to bs replaced from 
any cause whatevér—a wonderfully low death-rate averaging but 
a little more than one per cent per anoum. 

And nowas to the question of cost. Herein lies the only 
stumbling block to the whole system, and befora which all the 
increased health aud vigour, all the exhanced quantity and qua- 
lity of the flowere, will wither in the mind's aye of many 8 would- 
be enthusiast. The bed in question contains sixteen rows, each 
comprising sixteen plants, that is 254 planta in all, and it was 
estimated at the time that it cost a rupee for each rose planted 
in addition to their original value—undoubtedly a very large 
sim, but it has been repaid tenfuld, if notin actual specie, at 
Jenst by the grand measure of success it ensured, 

It iaa curious fact that, uotil within the past two or three years, 
with the exception of Devoniensis, which still maintains its posi- 
tion as one of the very finest roses, not a single seediing variety of 
this group had aver been raised in Bogland, and this, as we believe, 
we mentioned in a previous article,was an accidental seedliag found 
growing wild io a Davonshire garden, Another English raised 
variety is Letty Coles; this ia, however, oaly asport from Madame 
Willermoz, supposed to have resulted from inter or cross-budding. 
Some of the best roses in cultivation have been produced in this 
way. We will content ourselves by giving two or three well known 
popular varieties as examples, First, let us take Marechal Neil, 
which, it is said, originated in this way (although at the time it 
was first sent out it was described asa seedling variety): Buda 
of Cloth of Gold were inserted on tha American rose, Isabella 
Gray, the result of the union being “The Rose of Roses.” Then 
we have that grand rose, Mabe! Morrison, the result of bud varia- 
tion, caused by the inoculation of Baroness Rothschild and Niphe- 
tos; and, lastly, we have Belle Lyonnaise, the reauit of Gloire de 
Dijon being budded with Celine Forestier. 

A curious instance of the influence that bude have on the atock 
occurred to us a few years since. A fine shoot of Xavier Olibe 
had been accidentally broken off, containing several eyes in prime. 
condition for budding. We looked round in vain for auitable stocks, 
for every one had been worked previously, At last wa espied ay 
old favorite, Marechal Neil, that tad thrown apa monster shoot 
that season. Withouta second thought wa headed it down to about 
four feet and inserted the whole of the eyes, seven or sight in 
number, at intervals of five or six inchag along its entire length. 
Two of these broke almost at once, and made slioots sbout three 
feet in length tha first season. It is ugtof these, however, that 
we hava to speak but of the Marechal himself. To our 
astonishment, on the flowering season comiug round, every 
bloom on the plant had each petal striped with deep crimson ; 
this became intensified as the flowers matured, till, bafore wither- 
ing, they were almost entirely of thiscolour. Wo felt webad gained 
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& prize, indeed, and in all probability we had doneso, but it was 
the old tale of the cat and the mouse over again, for we played with 
it till we lost it. Instead of propagatiug it at once, as we certain! 
ought to have dove, we foolishly determined to leave it alone sill 
the followiag season, so that this curious freak might be confirmed 
or otherwise. Dame Nature, however, decreed that we should be 
disappointed, for before the next season came round our poor Mare- 
chal had bean laid low by that fell disease, canker, by which so 
many of his uobis ancestors had been made to bite the duat, this 
disease in fact being almost exclusively confined to this noble 
rose. 

We may mention that Marechal Neil ig classed with Tea Roses 
by many authorities. Others again make a separate group termed 
“Tea Noisettes,” in which they also inclade QOloth of Gold, 
Triomphe de Rennes, Celine Forestier, &c. ‘The more general 
practice, however, is to class all these, iucluding the Marechal, 
as Noisettes, and it ia under thia head that we hopein a future 
article to describe them. We will ia our next ondeavour to give a 
stort deacription of the best varieties of Tea Roses, selecting the 
moat distinct kinds, but of course iu a group like this, where the 
rauge of colour ia but limited, thera will be found a certain 
amount of sameness in many varieties. 


ES 


HORTICULTURE IN INDIA. 


CELERY. 


I have seen Celery growing iu many places in India, but sel- 
dom under the circuinstances that itought to be cultivated. I 
have also occasionally, though rarely, seen heads of 1t produced in 
the markets, but neverin 2 state fit to be seen on any table, 
Tt may often be met with in sprigs, mixed up with parsley, 


curled cress, &c., and nearly all malees grow it im this way for. 


flavouring soups. Nor ara many of the native cooks aware, that 
it was ever intended for use otherwise. I once aaw fiue heads 
brought to table boiled. When cultivating it myself I have shown 
mauy malees how to pe and earth it up, but I have never 
known one who would continue to follow up my instructions, and 
those under me for years, could not, or would not, recollect from 
year to year how it was done, simple as itis. Under such cir- 
cumstances [ have felt it to bea hopeless task to induce malees 
to take any interest iu thia or any thing elae, excopt his rice, bod, 
and a few other indigenous things, Unless amateurs, and those 
interested in gardening, take the matter up, and persistently and 
perseveringly see that instructions ara carried out and the work 
properly done, all that may be said, written or shewo for the pur- 
posa, will be useless, and even this may become a task upon the 
tine of amateurs, and a trouble that may wear out their patience 
ultimately. Gardens and gardening are not yet established as 
schouls for the art of culture, The progress of oruamental gar- 
dens under the present system of management are oct hkely to 
give India improved malees in the art of gardening. The present 
state of things will, I fear, continua until amateurs spring up to 
take the matter in band in this country, as they have done at home, 
where they long since took the lead and are ever likely to maintain 
it. Itis to them that we may look forward to, and hope for 
encouragement and progress through private enterprise hereafter. 
I may allude to this subject more fully at some future time under 
another heading. [ must now return to the one I commenced 
upon. 

Be England the earliest Celery, which ts the white variety, is 
sown upon a apent hot bed under glass in March; « second sarly 
iu April,and a third, the late or red variety,in May. In the 
hill stations this course mag be followed, or a little later. In 
Northern and Central India, where the fall of rain doas not exceed 
35 or 40 imches, and a piece of ground somewhat elevated 
to drain any surface water away that muy be liable to lodge in 
the trenches is available, the sowings may be made in April, May 
and June, grown on and planted in the raing, From the earliest 
of which hends may be ready by the end of September or October, 
In Southern India, aud those parts where the rains are excessive, 
thesowings may be best if made during the rains, in pans, 
pots, or shallow boxes under protection, and receive their final 
transplavtiag immediately after or at the end of the raing. Ag 
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the seed is very small it must be covered with finely sifted earth 
and afterwards covered or kept in a dark place until it las vege- 
tated, when it may be exposed to a subdued light, when large 
encugh it must be transplanted two or three inches apart. 
Where the quantity required is small, boxes may be couve- 
uient; they are handy for moving abont, or small beds may be pre- 
pared, not sunken, but raised slightly above the level of the 
ground, and afew bamboos arranged for shadingthem. A second 
transplauting will alse be necessary in this way, to six inches ap- 
art, before the final transplanting into trenches takes place, for 
the planta must not be puny things for treuch planting, In 
Eugland Celery plants grow very slowly at thisatage for want of 
heat or warrath; this is not the cage in India, Shading in the 
early atages of growth is ab pa and raised beds, with. sunken 
walka in the rains for surface drainage, also to prevent being 
flooded ; stagnant water upon the plants will kill them, or 
injure the heart and prevent the after growth of it. At home 
ail transplanting is done in lines to facilitate the work iu various 
ways. In thia instance, as the seed is fine, the plants come up 
small and thickly; transplanting twice is necessary before the 
final transplauting into treuches. If the line system is adopted, 
—say at three inches apart in the first instance—in the second, 
every alternate line may be removed, without disturbing the 
remainder, aotil they again become too thick, when the alternate 
planta left may in like manner ba removed, and I have found 
that the second transplanting of these has not had too much 
room allowed them, at twelve inches apart from line to line 
and six inches from plant to plant in the lines. Hoeing and 
cleaning is admissible, and facilitates growth, The planta grow 
rapidly in the raing on high ground, where they cannot get 
swamped, and by the end of the rains make fine plants for the 
trench syatem. The soit must be rich, it cannot be too much ao, 
provided the manure is thoroughly decomposed and the gardeu 
goil friable aud mellow. 

We now come to the final transplanting. There are two ways 
adopted, each has its pros. and cous. which requires some 
explanation. Que ig termed the bed system or above ground. 
The other the trench system, iu or below it. The first is eppli- 
eable for swampy situations, therefore a desideratum in India 
during the rainy season. Ite drawbacks are the difficulty of 
applying water to the roots should it be required, and finding 
earth or other material for earthing up with, aud the extra labour 
of bringing it, The second may be swamped at any time by 
heavy rains. This is not liable to happen in India after the rains 
are over, Carelassness in irrigation where water ia plentiful, or if a 
heavy-head should be on, froin a canal, may however happen ; thia 
last objection being under control may be nullified. Hach hag 
ita merite for Indian, and may be adopted. I have found both 
uaeful in the plaius and iu the hills, where want of space hag 
been a consideration iu favour of the bed. The ground muat ba 
prepared by manuring and digging, which ought to be done at 
gome favourable opportunity ; the former before the rains set in, 
the latier during a break, or immediately after the rains are over. 
If the land for the bed baa uot been trenched or dug two feet deep 
previously, it should be done, The desirable width of the bed may 
be from three to aix feet, but cot wider, and of any length requir- 
ed: the plants may be fifteen or eighteen inches apart from line 
to line, aud six to eight iu the rows. When the plants in the 
nursery beds commence to throw up strong and somewhat erect 
stems, aud ate a foot or nearly so high, tt is time to transplant 
them in their final sites, Remove the small leaves from the bottous ' 
of the plants. Lift the planta with a fork, save all the fibrous 
roots and as much soil as will adhere to them. Do not handle the 
roota in planting; make the plants firm by treading sligbtly. 
When the plants have made vigorous growth by throwing up 
naw strong leaves with stout stalks, it will be tke time to com- 
mence the earthing up. It is not well to be in too much haste 
before the plants are fit for it; first ramove any short flat leaves 
that may have beeu allowed to ramain when planting ; and if 
you have any newly slaked lime and fresh soot, give the plants a 
dasting with it ; do not be too heavy handed, but dust the stems 
and butta of the plauts evenly, and the ground about them 
freely, to prevent worms, slugs, grubs, dc, taking up their 
quarters, or they may soon do an immense amount of damage, for 
they are very fond of Celery. We uow come to the time when the 
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etror in culture ig ao frequently made by the uninitiated amateur 
or careless malee. Au expert will, after clearing away the bottom 
leaves, gather up tha remainder and adjust the outer stalks to 
form an envelope to protect the inner ones, and the heart of the 
plant, so fhat no soil may make tts way into the interior, by grasp- 
ing the whole in bis left hund and compressing it tightly, whilst 
with his right land he places the soil round the plant, at the same 
time making it firm, to the height required; on each occasion 
that the earthing up is performed afterwards, he will carefully 
repeat this process until the height determined upon ia attained. 
Tn this way only can a good clean head of Celery be succasefully 
grown, I would advise aus tyro, at first, to tie ap the plants with 
strips of plantain rind, somewhat tightly, using two or three ties, 
aud when placing the earth and firiningit round the plant to use 
his left to compress the stalks together in case they may not be 
tightly tied or properly adjusted, he must however cut the ties as 
he earths up to them, or the ties may cut the planta and disfigure 
them, This is the way pupils are taught to do this work at 
first, but they soon abaudon the tieing when they get used to it 
by the hand. In thia way Celery is grown to perfection in lengtha, 
varying from one to three feet; the. former in beds, the latter 
in trenches, | 

Planting and digging is always performed at one operation at 
home, more especially in our nurseries. We have our work before 
us, and make progrees backwards, therefore hava no need ta walk 
over our work. The native,on the contrary, in digging makes 
progress forwards, walking over his work, which ia thereby trodden; 
plauting at this operation aud way of digging ia imposaible, 

In preparing the trenches the ground is first marked off in two 
feet width one for the treach, aud the next for the ridge, alter= 
nately throughout, which constitutes ridge and furrow: the one is 
dug to the Tepth of eighteen inches and the ether is raised 
proportionately. The buttom of the trench is made as wide as the 
8 and nature of the soil will admit; three or four inches of 
thoroughly decomposed manure is placed in the bottom of the 
trench, dug inand mixed with the goil, which is done by a digging 
fork or epade. If the planting can be done at the same time as 
the digging, it will anve time as well as trampling the newly 
dug soil in the trench. When watering, do not pour it into the 
hearts of the plants, but at the sides in the treuch, In earthino 
_ pp observe the instructions before given, don’t forget the lime nd 
soot. Jf scot is not available use sifted wood ashes mized with 
the lime. | 


EXPERT. 


a 


POTTING AND PLANTING. 


It would scarcely be possible to name any part of the 
Gardener's duties that, as a rule, are so generally mismanaged by 
the indolent clasa of uatives whom we are compelled to employ, 
as the operations above mentioned—that is when the management 
of a Garden is left entirely in their hands. Even under the most 
careful supervision it ia almost impossible to induce them to 
carry out their work by any intelligent system, With the majority 
of them hard-wooded, soft-wooded, or succulent planta, Ferns, and 
we might almost include Orchids, are, according to their ideas, alt 
members of one family, and as such should be treated all in the 
game tanner, and that is, siinply to give them a@ certain quanti- 
ty of soil (no matter of what nature), suppiy water at intervals; 
and after that the existence’of the plant is entirely in the hands of 
Providence. The following interesting remarks on the importance 
of these operations, from the pages of one of our English 
contemporaries, will probably prove of much practical value to 
those of our readers who personally superintend their gardens, 
or who have the patience, or rather the determination, to compel 
their malees to carry out the tustructious piven them :— 

It would be hardly possible to over-estimate the importance 
of these two operatious. It is, in fact, almost useleas to stuily 
the requirements of the many varied furms of vegetable life 
iu respect to light, air, moisture, &ec, if the conditions uecessary 
to a bealthy and vigorous root-action do not reteive due 
consideration, The advautage of a good start in life to a 
young plant is fully recognised by practical men. A Vine or 
fruit tree, for instance, will geuerally indicate, by its first year’s 


growth, the degree of perfection at which it may eventually arrive. 
In the case of aoft-wooded, quick-growing plants, the effects of 
jedicious management iu this respect will :inanifest themselves even 
more strikingly. That which retards or diminishes growth in any 
way must necessarily detract from the general health and vigour, 
and affect the future welfare and progress of the subject. It is, 
therefore, evideut that too much care ean hardly be bestowed upon 
all operationa by which the action of the root is affected. The 
skilful, intelligent cultivater endeavours to preserve his plants from 
checks of all descriptions. He guards against extreme vicissitudes 
of temperature, moiature, &c., and he knows full well the vital 
importance of preserviog, in their normal atate of health, those 
organs which draw from the soil the requisite daily amount of nu- 
triment. Ifthe root receive any injury, the whole plant imme- 
diately feels it, aud suffers in proportion to the damage inflicted. 
Notwithstanding, however, that these facts are well kuown to, and 
acknowledged by, the gardening world in general, there still re- 
maine a lack of dua appreciation of their importance, as is often 
evidenced by the want of care and reflection exercised iu the 
details of planting and potting. A few well-grown subjects re- 
fleet more credit on the poasagsor than a large collection of badly. 
Taanaged ones. Whether. plants be gcown for pleasure or profit, 
for the production. of blaom or fruit, the effects of attentiou ta 
a few details, which the inexperienced might regard as unim- 
portant, will be amply rewarded. That which inducea a great 
deal of this work to ‘ba performed in a hasty, haphazard 
manner, is the fact of employers oftentimes being too apt to 
judge of the skill and application of the workmau by the amonut 
of work got through in aday. In this reapect there is, of conrse, 
avast amount of difference between men. Some will always 
excel, not ‘only in quickness of manipulation, bat, at the same 
time, wilt exhibit a greater amount of care in their operations 
than others. _Theré are, however, few who ean combine great 
speod with perfaction of workmauship: and, aa a‘rule, young men 
should not be encouraged to aim at arriving at this point, as it 
is calculated to induce a hasty, superficial mauuer of getting 
through their work, In removing a tree, or re-potting a plant, 
We ara in a Manner constrained to violate the laws of Nature—wo 
mutilate the rootand check ita powers fora time; but the ill- 
effects whieh, more or lesa, this derangement causes, may be re- 
duced to a minimam by adopting proper precautions. 

The condition and quality of the soil used mast, of necessity, 
hold the first place in our cousideration ; it is, however, rather to 
its preparation than to its innate qualities that I wonld direct 
attention. _To the cultivator the soil-yard may be said to form 
the basia of nearly all his proceedings; and no pains should be 
spared to keep up a eupply of the several kinds of mould that 
may be considered necessary, a portion of which should always be 
in a fit condition for immediate use. It ia not always easy to 
obtain the exact kinds of soil that one would jike—locality and 
various other circumstances often influencing tha supply; but, 
with a little management, we may always coutrive to renter our- 
selves tolerably independent 10 this respect. I was once placed in 
peculiarly unfavourable circumstances in regard to the necessary 
compost ; I could not procure a particle of good loam, the peat 
was of the mast wretched description, and white sand was un- 
known, There was, however, an immense accumulation of very 
old teaf-mould aod manure; the collection of plants was varied, 
but I had fair snecess with them, which I attribute to having 
every pattiels of aoil thoroughly dried and expnsed to frost before 
using it, Palms, stove plants in general, and many Ferns, grew 
admirably in it ; in fact, the free root-action and corresponding 
luxuriant growth of many planta, for which I had always consi- 
deved the best fibry peat and silver sand indispensable ad- 
juucts, quite surprised ma: Gloxinias and Achimenes succeeded 
remarkably well thus treated. Imay here jnst observe that 
the beat-cultivated collection of Gloxinias [ ever saw was 
potted in thoroughly decomposed manure with no other ad- 
mixture. I would, therefore, suggest that all soils should have 
careful preparation fur ase, more, I believe, depending upon 
this thau upon the richness or natural suitability of the earth 
itself. Leaf-mould should be several yeara old—-in fact, the older 
the better ; and inanure should naver be employed unless three 
or four years old, and it should be well turned over aa often ag con- 
venient during that time—every peda heing exposed to sun, 
air, and frost —a atrict observance of this injunctiou being absolute- 
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jy necessary. When fit for use, it shonld be reduced to, and 
undistinguishable from, mould itself. There is, in my opinion, 
no greater evi] than using maonre ina lumpy state for potting, 
especially in conjunction with raw, unctuous loam. Great care 
Tauat he exercised in watering, or the fibre ia apt to perish, and 
the soil become sour, when all mechanical assistance is lost, 
Loam should be stacked some considerable time before being 
used; it cannot, of course, be turned about avin the case of leaf- 
mould, &c., but a portion should be well chopped and undergo a 
purifying process; if required in a rough state, each lump should 
be suljected to the sweetening action of the atmospliere. Peat 
should receive a similar preparation. A portion of each kind of 
eoil employed for potting should always be kept under covet 
with the view of having it in geod condition for use at all times 
when required, aleo that its temperature should correspond in 
some measure with that of the soil in which the plants are 
growing. | 

Advantage is often taken of rainy days to get through the pot- 
ing work, and nothing is worse than the employment of soil ina 
wets, odden state, Mould for potting should be employed ia a moist, 
but uot wet, conditien ; if on compressing a handful, it does not 
open again freely in the hand, it is too wet; at the same time it 
should contain enough moisture to obviate the necessity for im- 
mediate watering. Fibresseam to be produced more readily 
whea the earth ia in a semi-moiat state. If one can, in the case 
of newly-shifted plants, dispense with the watering-pot for 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours, the displaced rootlets will, ia 
that time, strike afresh into the new soila: or oftentimes a fresh 
lot of young roots will, in that short space of time, be produced. 
The use of dry soil necessitates a heavy watering ; the check and 
exceas of moisture often cause the delicate spongioles of the fibres 
to decay, and a certain period must elapre before these can 
be replaced; the plant in the meantime suffars, or, at the least, 
receives such a check that it takes nome time to recover. If 
the pots and drainage be quite dry, they should be sprinkled ; 
in the case of new pots, it is advisable to anak them before 
they are drained, The inside of the pote and the crocka 
should be of the aame degree of moisture an the compoat to be used, 
otherwise the lower perticn of the soil becomes so dry that heavy 
waterings are needful to moisten it properly throughout; at the 
same time, the interior of the pots should never be in a wet sloppy 
state when used, as this will cause portions of the mould to ad- 
here to the sides, and in the next shift much valuable ront will 
be torn away, For this reason, too, it is indispensable that alt 
old mould should be cleared from the inside of the pots, Nothing 
should be shifted or planted with the ball in a dry state, Planta 
intended to be shifted should be well soaked same time beforehand 
—if in the winter time, some twelve houra before being operat- 
ed on; bet in dry reummer weather, two or three hours will suffice 
to drain the superfluous moisture. In the case of a plant that 
may bave become pot-bound, or in any way hard in the ball, it 
ig advisible to pierce the same with a sharp skewer, and, in plac- 
ing itin the fresh pot, to allow the soil to slope a little from tha 
elge towards the stem, forming akind of basin around it: the 
water will then go where it is most required, ‘Thia will also apply 
to planting out-of-doors, especially in the case of shrubs grown in 
peat, which are often lost in the moving, through the water not 
being able to permeate the old soil. In potting off enttings of 
all descriptions, the roots should never be in a dry state when 
placed in the fresh soil. In planting in the open ground, much 
time and Iabour may be economised by a little extra care in 
this matter; transplanting may be done ag well in hot weather 
as at any other tine, and in the case of many plants, with greater 
assurance of success, : 

Strong seedlings or cuttinga that have to be tranaplanted in dry 
weather should he watered twelve hours before being moved ; if 
then takeu up and immediately placed where the air caonot dry 
the roota, they will immediately lay hold of the ground, and one or 
two gentle waterings will generally be sufficient to enaure their 
growth. I have found nothing better for transporting young plante 
in whev at this work than a common pail ; it is imspervinus to the 
extarnal atmosphere, and if covered witha damp cloth will preserva 
them fresh for honrs, Thisis a great advantage, as a sudden call 
may often be made npon men, necessitating their absence for some 
time. Cuttings should never be allowed to become pot-bound ; the 
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stunted growth and the loss of roots which the forcible separation 
of the plants occasion render them liable to the attack of many 
insect enemies, 


WORK IN SEASON. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


Every part of the kitchen garden should now be keptin a 
nent and weil regulated condition; and constant attention 
should be paid to the progress of all seeds committed to the 
geome ose that vegetate freely should be forwarded by 
oeing, thinning end watering; and in those cases where the 
seeds dave failed, they should be immediately re-sown ; no time 
should be lost when such circumstances occur. Some crops, such as 
Beat, Turnips, Onion and s few -others, may be restored by trans- 
planting them from those places where they have come up too 
thickly. The rh ere of insects should be guarded aguinst 
as much as possible until the crops are well advanced ; for, after 
they have formed their rough or perfect leaves, few insects at- 
tack them, at least not so as to endanger the crop. When re- 
course is had to watering, it should be applied as Inte in the 
afternoon as | yepaaee or early in the morning, but never during 
the middle of the day. Ina vegetable garden the main object 
should be to produce a regular daily supply throughout the season, 
—never to be short, never to have a great deal more than is 
wanted for use in good condition; to secure this sowings of all 
the leading kinds must be made at regular intervals, 


CarRors may now be sown, and those who know the sweetness 
anil delicacy of the short horn kinda, wil! take care to have a supply 
of them. ‘These may be sown broad cast on beds and thinned out 
to three or four inches apart, as these sorta do not require much 
room ; the long varieties are best sown in drills. If itis preferred 
to drill the seed in, let the drills be one foot apart, as shallow as 
‘seth and sow the seed continuously along the drill, or three or 
our seeds at intervals of six or eight Inches : this economises the 
seed and admits of going among the plants without treading on 
them. Light gronnd should ba trodden before it is drilled: the 
seed hangs together, and should be separated by rubbing it up with 
soil if sown broad cast; but this is unnecessary if sown in drills. 
The seed is very light, so that a calm day should be chosen for 
sowing, a little wind ig apt to blow it any where except in the 
right place : it takes from ten to twelve days to germinate. As goon 
as it is well above ground use the hoe unsparingly and thio out to 
not less than six inches apart. 


Letruces should be sown for succession ; the large Dramhead 
or Malta; does well sown at this time; but Cos lettuces are 
generally preferred as being most crisp, but any sort will do well 
when sown at this season. 


Frexca Brans.—These may now be sown plentifully ; they will 
be found exceedingly useful, as they follow the main crops of 
Peas. Sow in drills three inches deep and three feet apart. 
Earth up those which hava made a pair of rough leaves after 
thinning to six inches apart. They should have no mauure, a3 
that ia likely to make them run all to hanlm. 


Rouwyer Beans should also ba sown this month; being of a 
climbing habit and very quick growth, they muat have plenty of 
room ; they do best when placed in rows 106 or 12 feet apart with 
some other dwarf crop between them. 


Onions.—The main crop of Onions should be got in at once; 
consolidate the ground by rolling or beating firmly and sow in 
drills from 7'to 10 inches apart according to the size of the variety. 


Pras.—Make successional sowings of the wrinkled varieties at 
intervala of a week or ten days, and let the ground for them 
be well manured and deeply trenchead. Earth up advancing crops 
as soon a3 they are threa or four inches high. 

CappaGes, Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Brocoli and 
Knoi Kohl.—If the main crop of these is not already planted out, no 
time should now be lost in getting them in their places. Take care 
that the soil ig ina proper condition to receive them, for although 
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these members of the Brassica tribe may be considered the hardiest 
vegatahlea in our climate, still they have a very decided objection 
to a water-logged soil, and will never root freely in it ; it is far better 
to waita few davsin unfavourable weather than to run the risk 
of losing allour plants by planting under auch conditions, Ad-~ 
vancing crops of these should be carefully looked over, and see if any 
areeaten by vermin. Replace any plants that may have been des- 
troyed, and draw earth uptothe stems. Ags the plants increase 
in growtha dusting of lime given early in the morning, when 
the plants and soil are wet with dew, this will destroy slugs. 

Thin out all advancing crops of Turnips, Carrots, Beet, Lettuces, 
&c., as s00n as they are large enough to handie, and do not neglect 
to keep the surface constantly stirred, act only to destroy weeds 
but for the welfare of the crops. 

Keep up successional: sowings of Radishes, Turnips, Spinach, 
Cress, Mustard and other fast-growing crops. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN, | 


Oncutps.—The majority of Orchids will now require to be rest- 
ed, to ensure the proper ripening of the season's growth. Deciduous 
apecies should be placed in a cool dry situation and water entire- 
ly withheld; this, however, should be done gradually.. Aterides, Sac- 
colabiams, Phalanopeia, and similar species require different 
treatment ;. they should never be allowed fe become ontirely dry, 
but water sufficient to keep the foliage firm, plump and healthy— 
and no more—mast be gupplied them regularly. Do not attempt 
to keep them growing on; this is a mistake that is frequently made 
by amateur gardeners‘unacquainted with this genera, and which 
if persevered in effectually prevents the plants blooming the 
following season. e “eo ae ey ; 

“QHRYSANTHEMUMS may be lifted amd potted at once, and others 
"may be moved to fill gaps in the flower garden. I=fwell watered 
three days previous to moving, lifted with halls of earth, and 
wall watered afterwards, they will scarcely know or show their 
moving, especially if they are syringed once or twice daily till well 
established. 

Rosss.—The general pruning of Roses should be put in hand at 
once. For full instructions regarding this operation we beg to refer 
cur readers to page 239, vol. I. 


CaMELLLAS in pots should now be swelling their buds, and 
must not be allowed to want for water ; care, however, must be taken 
not to supply it too freely, otherwise the buds are liable to drop 
off. An occasional dose of weak liquid manare will also be found 
very beueficial to the development of the buds. Bulbous plants that 
require rest must have lesa water given them, and be removed 
to a cool dry place. 


A general sowing of Annuals may now be made. If the beds or 
borders are ready. Seedlings of Dianthus, Phlox Drummondi, 
Antirrhinums and other Annuals that have been raised in 
pota, should be ready for planting out by the end of the month. 
Choose dull days for the operation, and water through a fine rose to 
settle the earth abont the roots In all such watering, and 
especially in the case of plants at all tender, it is well to water at 
the roots before all the soil is replaced, so a5 to have the surface 
loose and as dry as possible. For similar reasons, preventing loss 
by evaporation, d&c., it is advisable notto plant such things on a wet 
day or when the ground is wet, aa then it takes great trouble to 
get the trampled ground sweet and friable again. 


Fo grow Annuals successfully, great care ia required in the pro- 
per preparation of the beds. If wehave natarally a good light soil, a 
liberal dressing of leaf mould and old cow manure will be sufficient; 
if, however, it is of a heavy retentive nature, we should remove it 
toadepth of at least eighteen inches, replacing it by a compost 


. Of two parts good light fibrous loam, one part leaf mould, and one 


part cow manure. The manure and leaf mould used in growing 
Annuals should be at least two to three years old, as, unless it is 
thoroughly decomposed, it invariably does more harm than good. 

Attend particularly tothe destruction of weeds and insects, to 
the neatneas of the borders, and tieing up all plants requiring 
support, to the finished appearance of edgings of all sorts, to the 
proving away any luxuriant growth of shrub or flower, to keep 
grass well mown and roads well rolled ; all of which, simple and 
obvious as they are, yet constitute the minutim of enjoyable garden- 
mg, 
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VIOLET CULTURE. - 


~ Locality end soil have andoahtedly much to do with the auccesg obtainable 
in the ou ture of Violeta, forin one place they may flourieh, while iv sncther 
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they require skill and much coazing to bring them to anything like perfec- 
tion. Que thing, however, ia cortain, vis. that growing violets in crowded 
beda, where the crowns got bué little light aud air, ia uot likely to favour 
the production of flowers. See how violeta grow naturally, and you wil) 
gain a pretty correct kuowledge of what they, in one point at least, require. 
Natore haa given them the meava of avoiding overcrowding, and of insuring 
tc each plaut a position favourable to ite welfare. By meaus of the creeping. 
stem, the young plaut which is commencing life on ita own account is 
removed far enough away from ite fellows to admit ofthe enjoyment of a 
pleutecus amount of light, air, aud even sunshine, and seedlings coutinualiy 
apringing tip provide against deterioration of cousitutional vigour. This 
jJeads one to think that violets might be very easily grown from eeed, and 
that, where the wecal weans Of cultivating them is uot satisfactory, this 
method of doing ao might be worthy of ettentiou. Everyoue kaows how 
primroses apd dome other hardy fowera may be growz in much perfostion 
ou soils not oaturally favourable to them, when a practice ia made of raising 
them from seed every yearorso. Why, then, should we not grow rioleta 
in the aame way? For al) I know, thay may be thua grown, but I never 
rémember to have scen the practice recomineuded. Qua objection to it is, 
that the kinda would not come quite true, but I believe that viclota are lesa 
liable to sport than many thivgs ; sud even ifthey did, it would not in a 
general way matter much, aud there would alwaysbe a chanoo of getting 
ecmething Dew, 


A certain amount of shade from the hot summer sun would seem to con- 
atitute an element of success in violet culture. At the same time, violote 
thrive very well in cortein places grown aaa field crop, aud in the full blaze 
of the sun. This is, however, ouly where the soil -ia uaturaliy favourable, 
being, generally speaking, a loam of a somewhat holding but otherwiaa froa 
naiure. The greater amcouut of freeh pure air, too, onjoyedin an open fleld 
tempers the heat of the suo and robseit of ita debilitating effect. The 
violet ofteu pines and dies in maall gardens, because the atmosphere becomes 
overheated and deprived of its life-giving properties. lt is, therefore, 
advisable in euch places to select a position screened from the midday sun. 
Having my choices, 1 would prefer a border where the sun came uutil about 
twelve or one o' clock, aa iu July and August, which are the moat trying 
wouths for violeta, the most drying time of the day is during the early hours 
of the afternoon. ‘Thus placed, aud watered overhead about four o'clock, the 
plants are, in a great measure, guarded agaiuet the exhaueting effects of a 
fierce suu sud au arid otincephere. Tho north sides of trees or of « building 
are ofteu recommeuded aa the most suitable pomtion for violets, aud in the 
guutbery countries they ara probably very favourable places, agin warm 
districts and on Jight sciin red spider if'so difficult to grapple with in hot 
summer, when the plauts are in the fierce sun throughout the day. In a uorth 
aspect, ou the con:rary, it iasaldom troublesome. Aa a cule, however, I should 
be inclined to depend upon a deep root run in well stirred aud suriched 
ground, in cenjuuction with » mulch of rotreu Manure and copious 
waterings aud fr. quent sprinkliugs overhead to keep the insect at bay, if it 
does attack very vigurous plants, it rarely becomes their master. It is only 
debilitated specimeus that are ruiued by its ravages. Certainly iu the 
northern districta of thia country 1] would wot preferably mako violet 
pisutationg inatorth aspect, but rather where the aun comes during the 
greater portion of the day. 


Thera are two waye of making vew violet plantations. Either the old siesta: 
may be divided after flaworing, ur the young runners can bo taken when 
they have become fairly well rooted. Where the plants have uot beoume 
crowded, and there ia sufficieut space for the plauts to form uice balla of fibres 
before rewoval, they wili, if carefully transplanted, soarcely miga their 
woving, aud, ifweil attended to, will grow into large specimens by late 
gutuuu, Uf, however, they are likeiy to be crowded, it is botter to cut 
them off and dibble them in fiue soil in a shady position, keepiug the aol 
moist uutil they are well euough reotedto go into thelr permanent quartera, 
OJd piants should be divided and set out in rows 1 [t. apart aud 6 in. from 
plaut to plaut a8 soon ss the bloomiug time ia over, then they make good 
sized speotmens full of bude by autumn, Whea grown in frames they should 
be placed there early in Octover, eo as to get good root-hoid by winter 
Violets in pote are very acceptable for tha wiudow and greevhouse ; ouly 
a few fuwers will Gll « good sized room with delicious fragrance.-~J ied, 


FRUIT GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


The sudden development of this coast as 4 great fruit-producing region is 
sO surprising eveu to thoae in ite midat, and will probably in the near future 
ao affect the world’s markets, that some facts coucerning it cannot fail te 
interest your readere, When the Americaus first cama to California thoy 
found little wild fruit and no orchards, except those plauted by the Spanish 
padres around al) the old Missions. These orchards cousisted obiefly of seed- 


‘hing Apples and Pears, of Olives and Figs, with usually a Vineyard of a 


aweet blus Grape known since as the Mission Grape. When the mining 
excitement of 1849 began, the inferior fruit from these old Mission orchards 
brought such enormous prices, from 25 conta to 60 ceuta being often paid 
for ous Apple, that great efforta were made to plant young orchards. Fruit 
trees, costing frum 4 to & dollars iu the nursery, were brought from Oregon 
as onrly as 1861, and often carried on uwuleback for bundreda of milea over 
mountain traile to little mining camps. The firet trees which came into 
beariug netted large auma, Pesches being sold for 1 do lar apieoo, and Plame 
for 25 cents, In ove inpstauce, a mnall orchard cousjetiug of three-year-old 
trees was condemned for miuiug purposes, auda jury of miners sppraised 
the treea at 100 dollars apiece. Nurseries were soon started a¢ various poiuts 
wear the Buy of San Francisco, aud tree planting weut on with vigour. In 
1855 or 1856 some of the mining camps began to dealine, and the moun- 
tainous portion of the State was comparatively deserted. By 1860 fruit bad 
so greatly declined in value, tbat old aud formeriy raluabie orchards ig the 
mining countries were totally uegleoted und lefs torun wild. Laok of srauaport- 
ation aud au overcrowded home market were the chief causes of this 
neglect. Here was a remarkable state of affaira, which fow wore alle to 
reslise. Thie State, settled by pioueors in 1849, bad actually, ix iess than 
a dozen years, become ovefatocked with arochanis, 90 a8 to pase the limits of 
home consumption, and yet the great thermal fruit belt, adapted to Oranges, 
Grapes, é&c., and exteuding for a laugth of 460 miles, with an averuge width of 
3U miies, had only an orchard bere and there, whilat a vast acreage of higher 


‘lands, fit for hardier fruite, was autouched aud unclaimed, Ty mauy the 


limit of orchard plauting had been passed, and in some cases young orchards 
wore foolishly cut down, From 1860 to 1870 soma railroads were built, 
whieh Jeasened the cost of trausportation ; fruit driers and canneries were 
established, aud enough waa done to couvince peuple that dried aud cauned 
fruits would soon become a leadiug industry, Successful shipments were 
alao made to the Eastern States, and Lave rapidiy :ncfeased each year aiuce, 
The plautiug of orchards began ouce more, aud Lea gone on ateadily, The 
old miuiug counties of Eldorada, Placer, Nevada, aud others came to the 
front aa fruit-producing counties, and will probably 20 remain. Siuce 1870 
the fruit interesta have yoarly become greater. Now varieties of fruit, pa- 
teut drier, Apple parers, sn labour-saving devices have occupied tha public 
mind. ‘There are w great muny sccideutal seedlings, gome of much prumise, 
Our beat auguwu and winter Apples are White Winter Peacusiu, Ruode Islaud 
Greéuing, Buldwiu, Spitzenberg, Yellow Bellefleur, and Newtown Pippia_ 
Theso average in price about L cent pcrib. ‘The trees are healthy, aud yield 
euormoualy, ao shat they are profitable even at that price. 


Clingstoue Peaches are gow considered better than Freestove for cunning, 
and immense quautives ara used, Late Peaches, also, and Apricota are 
greatly in dewaud. Only a few varietice of Plum, snch aa Cue’ Golden 
Drop and Washiugton, are plauted for dryiug, but Petite Prune d'ageu 
and Feliemberg are favouritea. Of Pearse, Burtlete, Wiuter Nelia, and Esater 
Beurré are the only ones worth shipping ewstward. Cherries have never 
been too abundaut, but the price for them ia each year becoming lower, 
reaching 6 cents and § centa per lb. leat season. Suoail fruiia are wouder. 
folly prolific, and we can have Strawberries grown in the open air every: 
month in the year. , 

Dried Figs and Raisius are every year of better qualily. Mauy failures 
wore made at firat, but now cur best Raisins, iried oy the Blower's process, 
are perfest iu colour aud favour, aud outsell Malagss in Sau Francisco. 
Tbere 16 hardly any limit to our possible Reigin produce, and it is becoming 
& great industry. Dried Figs equal to the Smyruas have never yet, to my 
knowledge, een produced on this cosat, but tons of a second quality are made. 


We have discovered within a few years that the Orange and other 
membera of the Citrus family well thrive over more thau three-fourths of 
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the State, and iu thia directiou alse uch interes} ja shggu. Tbe. Dwarf 
Banana (Musa Carendishi), of Florjds, frnite hare, and may alpagdy be 
goon iu, larga fields; the Guays eucceeds south of fan Frauciace ; we are 
venturing, not without hopes, to raise Coffee; and our Jateat fruit ia the 
Japanese Pereimmon, or Diospyros Kaki, of which some 40,000 treea have, 
witbin to seagons, been disseminated, and seme of the earlier importatione 
are in bearing. The present proapect ia in the bighoat degree encouraging 
for uureerpmen, orcbardiata, and cousumera, After oar pracanh Wheat 
era is dota, Gur areatest wealth will remain in oy Vines aud trees, Indeed, 
our conutry faire are already cbivily pomolegical displays, and exhibits of 
fine stock, rather than ef graina or mijergls. The variety of these displays 
ig another marvel, eighty or uinety kinds of apples often being exhibited, 
aud sixty of Grapes, Quronly evemies aa yet have Geeu the waqolly aphie 
ov Apple trees, aud mikdew on Grapes wear tus eqvcant, with an ooca. 
sional borer ; but none of thers have been troublesome, An orchard here 
wiltgome info fqlt bearing & five yeara, Peaches often bow tha third year 
from the bud.—American Gardeners’ Honthly. 
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NITRATE OF SODA AS MANURE. 


The committae gf the Saltpetre Producerg’ Association on the Wagt Cosa, of 
South America (omité Salitvena, af Iqnique, Chili) eer £1,000 in prides 
for esanya cn the use of nitrate of soda as manure. Of this amount— 

I. & prize of £500 will be awarded for the best popular essay, showing 
tlie importance of pitrete of soda as a manare, agd the heat moda of ite 
employment. 

The eaaay, in its theoretical part, ia ta treat of the affect of nitrate of soda 
on vegetation, aa compared with other manures coutsining nitrogen, and 
shouldexhibit the present state of knowledge on thia point. Ivy ita practical 
part the esaay je to give directioua for the use of nitrate of aoda ig {he various 
conditions of plant culture. References ant quotations, and purely scientific 
explanations, if necessary, are to appear as notes. Ths esang wag bo written 
in English, German (italio churactere ), or French, The writing monet be 
distinct, and on oue side of the paper ouly. Itis desired that the length 
of the easay way not exosed aix sheste of printed octavo. Each manuscript 
is ta ba aigued with 4 mgtto j the neme and adstregs of the author ia to be 
given ina sealed envelope bearing the motro outside. The essays are to be 
sent ou of befpra Ogtober 1, 1884, to any of the undermentigpged judges. 

IL, A prize of 2500 will be awatded for the best sassy treating of the 
eaine suhjecta on the basis of now experimentu! researches madeby the 
aulbor himeelf. The essizs rmnet fulfil the . conditions siready taentioned. 
They may beaent to any of the judges on or before January 1, 1887. The 
committee of judges saysigte of tha following sgriculiura! chemists :— 

Germany.—Profesaor Paul Wagner, Director of the Agricultural Station 
at Darmatadt. | 

Englond.«R, Wargington, Esq, Agricaltural Laboratuy, Ratbamstead, 
St. Albana, Herts. 

United States of Amvweica,> Vacant. 

France.—~ Professor L. Grandean, Director of the Agricuitural Station, avd 
Dean of the Faculty of Natural Philosophy at Naucy. 


Beigium.—Professor Petermanp, Director of the Royal Agricultural Station 


ai Gambleux,. 
Holland —Profeasor Adolf Mayer, Director of the Agricultural Station 
-of the State at Wegouingeu. : 
Rugsia—-Profeasog L. Thoms, Director of the Agricultural Station at the 
Polytechnical Institution at Bigs 
If none of the esesya recgived should thoroughly satisfy the committes 
of judges, they are authoriged to award Inferior prizes of uot lesa than £150 
each. Any eqsay foy which a prize ig awarded becomes the absolute pro- 
perty of the Saitpetre Projucers' Asgovigtion at Iquique, which also reserves 
to iteelf the right of translation into other lnuguagea, (Signed) Prorrason 
PAUL Waones, Darmatadt, for the Comité Solitrera, at Iquique,—Gardeners’ 
| Chronteles 
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VEGETABLE CULTURE IN BERMUDA. 


Consul Alleu saya that onfona, potstoes, and tomatoss comprise almost 
the entire production of Bermuda, and give employment to the greater 
portion of the inbabitante, and the proaperity of the colony depends largely 
upon the auccess of the crop and the demands of the markets. In onion 
growing the seed used is grown in tha Canary Islands, and ia imported in 
the months of August and September; it le sown in tha months of Septem- 
ber, October, aud November, thickly in beds, the ground having been 
beavily manured with stable manure two or three moutha before sowing, 
The white seed {a sown first and produces the earliest crop, the shipment 
of which commences in March, Wheu the planta are aufiiciently large 
—about 6 toS inches bigh—they are tranaplanted into beds about 4 fee, 
wide, the plauta being set about 7 inches apart each way. The plauts 
from the white seed ara transplanted ag soon as they are large enough, but 
those frum the red seed are ot usually transplanted until the beginning 
of January, and the ground requires to be only moderately manured. If 
traneplanted tvo early, aud ¢he svilistoo rich, the buluis tkely to split 
into several piages and ia worthiess. After trausplauting, the aoil requires 
to be Hyhtened once or twice, and the weeds removed before tt ey mature. 


Ae soon as the top begins to fail, the oulous are pulled end allowed to lie 


op the ground two er three days, when they are cutand packed in boxea 
of fifty paunds each aud sent to market, Al! the onions are detivered at 
the port ef shipment in bexes, ready for the market, aud forthe pash two 
years the producer has been compelled by Iaw to place his uame or ivittale 
cenaptcuously ou each package. Itis estimated that a large profit on the 
outlay is realized. When the erop ia large and the market good, an acre 
of ground sometimes retucnivg ae much as £120 to 2170, For the cultivation 
of potatoes the seed was focueriy early alt lw ported from the United States, 
but of late yaxrs hae coma largely from New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Exlward’s Lsland, Tho ground for potatoss is usually ploughed or 
broken up with the spade and raked, the sead cutinto pieces with one or 
two eyes, aud planted by foreing- tuto the ground sith the @ngerato the 
depth of avout four jucies, iu rows about wwenty inches apart, and about 
eight iaches iu the rows. From siz to eight barrels of seol are used to 
the acre, Wieuw tife plauts are a little avove the greund, the soil is light- 
ened between the rows with a ferk, and when about az inches high the 
earth from between the rows ie hoed round ‘the plaute, only one hosing 
being required. For grewing tquatoea the gead ig imported gvery yoar, 
und is sown about October, aud trausplauted in Desember, into rows about 
aix feet spart, and the plauta are put about four feet apart in the rows. 
As svon aa trausplauted, the ground rouud the plants is covered thickly 
with brush—chiefly the wild sage which grows over the hilla—-not only 
io protect from the wind, but to Keop the fruit from the grouud. The 
brash ia usually raised ques by runuiang a stiok under aad fiftiug it enough 
to olear the eoil of weeds, no other culsivation beiug required, Bix or 
seven quarte of fruit from the billis considered a fair crop. The fruit is 
rolled in paper and packed in boxea containing sbout seven quarts each 


Consul Allen says that the prosof land in Bermudas varies from £30 to 


£40 an acre, and in eame cases not more than one-eighth is eusceptible of 
cultivation. lt ie estimated that there ia au anoual export of 350,000 
boxes ef onioug, the box containing about 50lb., and af potatoes $§,0v0 


‘parrela,—Journal of the Society of _drts. 


A NEW METHOD OF PROPAGATING PLANTS. 


Qur correspondent, Mr.) Peter Henderson, fully describes in the “American 
Agriculturiat” a new and very successful method of propagating Gorauiums 
and many other planta, which is ao improvement made by him on au earlier 
process known a “ layering in the air.” Tois consisted in tongoing the show* 
to be used saa cutting half through with a kuifo, as in the ordinary lsyoriug ; 
the shoot ao treated forined granglationa, or “ gailus”, on the cut surface, and 
waa iu s condition to form roots immediately on being detached and put inte 
the earth. Iu the new process, ipatead of touguing the ahoot to be used for 
a cutting, it ia merely snapped short off, ata point where the condition of 
the shoot or alip will make it bung on to the plaut by the merost shred of 
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bark. Slight as this atrip of bark appears to be, it is sufficient to euatain the 
cuttiug, without any material injury from wilting,uotil it fora the “callus,” 
or granulated condition, which usualy precedes the formation of roota, The 
cutting or slip may be detached in from eight to twelve daya after it has 
been broken in the manner described, and then potted tu 2.iu. or 3-in, pota. 
If watered and sbaded rather lesa than required by ordinary cuttings, it will 
form roots in aight or twelve days more, and not ove iy a huvdred will fail, 
even of plauta of the Tricolor Geraviums, which are difficulk to root under 
the ordinary modes of propagation, particularly in hot weather, Of the auccesa 
of thia method, and the ciasees of planta to which it ia applicable, Mr. 
Henderaon asye:—We last autumn propagated in this way nearly 10,000 
plauta of the Tricolor class, with a loss of | per cent.; had we adopted the 
ordinary method, even with the plants in good condition, onr experiance hag 
been that a lose of at Jeast 50 per cent. might have beeu expected. This plan 
is applicahle to many other plants eg well as Geraniume ; we are Low using it 
with excellent success on the new double Poinsettia. The following planta 
may be also propagated with great certainty by thie method, using the 
young, unripened shoots:—Abutilons, Begonias, Carvations, Crotons, Cactus 
of all kinds, Heliotropes, Lantanas, Oleandera, Potunias{double),Pelargonigma 
or Garaninmea of all kinds, together with nearly all planta of a half woody or 
succulent character. Besides the abecluta certaiuty of having the cutting 
root by thie method, it haa another most important advantage, All 
propagetora know that many kinds of plants, when cut back for outtings, 
become Weakened a9 muoh that if not carefully handled they may die ; also 
that if two or three orops of cuttiuge are taken off ay they .grow, the “ stock 
plant” becomes permanently injured, By this msthod of breaking the alip, se 
that it hangs by a atred to the parent plant, the ronta have to use their 
functions for ita support nearly the aarmeo aa if ic remained entirly attached to 
the pinuta. This results exactly as we wish, in cansing the parent plant to 
strike out shoots below the broken alip, and thege again in theie tarn can be 
ao treated. Thia process will be useful not only to florieta but to amateurs, 
aa it is both easy and score, and: we have tio doubt that many of pur readora 
will be intersated in trying it.—Zhe Garden 
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HORTICULTURAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Wethink it was the younger Stephenson who was 
taught by nature herself the peg axiom, never to 
contend directly with nature, but td speak her fair and 
stroke her canny wi’ the hair. In constructing one of his 
railways on the Welsh or Lancashire Coast he made his 
enibankment too near the full force of the breakers, and 
had the mortification of seeing it repeatedly washed away, 
when, if it had been constructed a little more inland, the 
force would have been expended on an inclined plane of 
sand. A beach of soft sand will remain unchanged for 
centuries While a great rock like Hoy or Heligoland is 
fast crumbling away. There are many more of nature’s 
breakers which are quite as irresistible as those of the 
ocean, and it is just as hopeless to contend with them ; 


CALCUTTA, TURSDAY, NOVEM BEE gad, 12ss5. 
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(YoL Il. 
but meet them half way, present them with the principle 
of ‘the inclined plane, and they exhaust themselves 
ordoa service even. All nature's forces are powerful 
to build or to destroy, and the more minute and 
ulet their action the greater seems the effect produced. 
onsider the result produced inone season by the 
growth of grass alone; it far exceeds the operation of 
the greatest of the earth’s volcances. The gardener 
has entirely to deal with nature’s minute forces, and 
he finds it always better to guide than to contend 
with them. For instance, one of nature’s most powerful 
forces is the growth of vegetation, as we have just said ; 
oy allowing the branches of the fruit tree to extend, we 
allow the rush of vital force to exhaust itself, breaker 
fashion, on the sand, and our aim is attained with more 
benefit to the cultivator and to the tree. Determined 
cutting is like Stephenson’s building, it teaches a practical 
lesson in the long run. Insect life is one of nature's 
destructive forces from the gardener’s point of view. We 
need not wander from home to instance the locust. We 
have abundance of the genus aphis and flies of various 
denominations and colours—red spider and thrips, those 
spry and diminutive gentry altogether more formidable 
than the corpulent and dignified green-fly. Then 
there is the ermour-plated scale—there is nothing 


| really new under the sun—and its woolly cousin the 


mealy bug, the most irrepressible of all, It is a wonder 
that in these days of the division of Isbour some 
enterprising individual does not start -business in 
some horticultural centre asa mealy-bug eatcher. The 
war that ia madeon these multitudinous pests by the 
gardening fraternity is of a very savage character: we 
stifle them as Lord Dundonald proposed to do the Rue- 
slans—by smoke or small dust; or we bathe them in 
some treacherous liquid, and half shirk ghastly blame 
by calling it an insecticide. We fear that after all we 
shall be beaten in the direct contest ; even the best insect- 
icide we are acquainted with,—industry and plenty of 
clean water—will not prevail unless otherwise applied. 
Every gardener knows how difficult it is sometimes to 
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battle with red-spider, thrips, scale or fly even, with 
syringe and tobacco smoke—how they will be put down 
to return again: the former involves much labour, the 
latter much expense. 

We are satisfied the principle of health in the plant has 
altogether to do. with parasites—the principle of the strong 
destroying the weak, one of nature's destructive forces, 
Alderman Mechi some years ago got laughed at for advis- 
ing that all the borders of fields adjoining game covers 
should be highly manured and better cultivated than 
’ even the central parts, as the best protection against rab- 
bits and ground game. This advice being quite contra 
to the usual practice, it was considered one of his agricul- 
tural eccentricities ; but he was quite right. The rabbit 
eannot endure soft rank food, it thrives best on hard, dry 
grass on sandy downs. Sheep also suffer in spring on 
the soft young grass and turnip tops if they have not 
some dry hay or chaff to qualify it. Even the ox and horse 
in the field are seen to avoid the rank coarse grass which 
has grown on a former deposit of manure, and will nibble 
at some bare sweet patches, where there is scarce a mouth- 
ful, in preference. Just the same principle holds good in 
insect life, neither red- _ nor thrips will attack a plant 
if it be sufficiently supplied with water and food for its 
healthy growth ; but let the foliage get starved for a 
very short period from whatever cause, and those para- 
sites appear directly, as if spontaneously. Get the suffer- 
ing plant into a healthy condition again, and the pest is 
checked and the cleaning process easy. This is the true 
inclined plane to break the force of this formidable 
breaker. . . 

Another instance where the gardener frequently 
contends with nature and finds disappointment, is in 
the matter of training, and especially in the case of 
flowering plants is this operation so frequently performed 
in defiance of nature’s will. To our mind there is a failure 
in training an Allamanda, Stephanotis or a Cissus in 
Sable coils round a balloon ; but trained espalier 
fashion, with the sprays at.liberty to stretch themselves 


out on either side or over the roof of a house, and we. 


have a specimen worth seeing. After all, cultivation 
is more or less a contention with nature on the one 
hand and an encouragement of her on the other. We 
frequently court the sun himself in making an artificial 
climate, and immediately we contend with him by 
shading. The soil is put into a high state of cultivation 
for the production of vegetables; and those conditions are 
the most favorable for the growth of weeds. Fruit trees 
and Roses, and many things besides, are grafted on hardy 
stocks for the encouragement of nature, but there must 
be a sharp look out for suckers, else we are soon beaten, 
for grafted Roses without suckers are yet unknown. We 
improve the quality of fruits and immediately the birds 
and insects find them out, and good judges they are. In 
all our dealings with nature remember she is feminine, 
and remember Stephenson.—-Gardener, 
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CALIFORNIAN ORANGES, Lemons aND VINES are acquiring 
jmportance, aad are said,by Californians to be “the best in the 
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world.” At the World’s Fair at New Orleans the sweepstakes gold 
medal, two other gold medals, eleven ailver medals, and thirty 
premiums, were awarded for Californiau Citrus fruits. 


Dr, Scuompurca’s Report on tae Botanic’ GARDENS, 
Adelaide, for the yaar 1884 contains interesting particulars of the 
Eiands Bean, the root of which is employed in tanning; the 
Kumara, which ia an Ipomea closely related to the Sweet Potatoe, 
the root of which is valued as an esculent ; and the tree Tomato, 
a plaut of which fruited freely in the Royal Gardens, Kew, last 
year. 





At a recent Sunday School Anniversary near New York, the 
superintendent, instead of distributing clrumos and bou-bons, 
gave each scholar a packet of ten varieties of flower saeds, with 

irections for sowing and care, and offered a prize, to be awarded 
at a borticultural exhibition by the scholars next aummear, for the 
best results in potted aud cut flowers from the opan garden. 





Map or Bormag.—Aa will be seen from our Advertising co- 
lumns, Mesars, Thos. Cook & Son, Tourist Agents, Caleutta, an- 
nounce that they will present to all Subscribers to their periodical, 


_for the year 1886, a Map of Burmah, comprising the whole thea- 


tre of the probable operation of the -War [Scale 35—56 miles to. 
an inch]:.alao Table of Mail Sarvice for 1886, which has been so 


much appreciated this year. 





CLASSIFICATION OF Soris.—Professor Jolinston classifiea them 
according to the clayey or sandy proportions, aa follows ;—1, Pure 
clay, from which no sand can be washed; 2 Strong clay or brick 
clay, which contains from 6 to 20 per cent. of eaud ; 3. Clay loam, 
which contains from 20 to 40 per cent. of sand; 4, Loam, which 
has from 40 to 70 per cent. of sand; 5. Snody loam, which has 
from 70 to 90 per cent. of sand ;6. Light sand, which has less 
than 10 per cent. of clay. | 





How Evectaicrry Spirts Taees.—The theory that the splitting 
of tha trunka of the trees by lightning is the result of the sudden © 
evaporation of the liqnida contained within them, has received 
much confirmation from experiments made by Osborn Reynalda, 
who succeeded in splitting small sticks of wood by passing the 
electric sparks through thet after they had baen impregnated 
He also burst some glass-tubes which were fillad 
with water, althongh the same tubes when empty -allewed the 
electric sparks to jump through them without in the least disturb- 
ing them, 





Mrupew on Rosts.-—-The Journal dee Roses givea two recipes 
for destroying mildew. ‘The first is from M. Verdier. It recom- 
meuds to boil for ten minutes 500 grammes (about 174 oz.) of 
flawera of sulphur aad an eqnal quantity of limo, in 6 litres (about 
54 quarts) of walter, often shaking the mixture. This solution is 
allowed to settle, and afterwards: put into well-corked bottles. 
When required for use, 1 litre (about 1} pint) of this composition 
is put into 100 litres (about 21% gallons) of water, aud the plauts 
are syringed with.the mixture. The second is that of the Comte 
de Buisson; 2 or 3 grammes (abort 1} or 13 drachm) of sea salt 
is dissolved in 10 litres (about 2,4 gallous) of water and the 
foliage of the Rose plants ou both tha upper and under sidés is 
aytinged with this solution. 7 


aera. 


Tae Cepars or Lesanon.—The Vienna Politisehe Correspon- 
denz says :— The once famous Cedar forest of Lebanon, formerly 
so extensive, haa dwindled down to the dimensions of a mere 
thicket, numbering about 400 trees. To save it from complete 
destruction, and preserve it at least in its present extent, Rustem 
Pacha, the Governor-General of the Lebanon, hag isaued a special 
ordinance, containing a series of strivgeut regulations calculated 
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to check, if not quite to put a stop te, tha vandalism and careless- 
ness of most travellers, It is expressly forbidden to put up tents, 
or other kinds of shelter, within the diatrict of the trees, or to 
light fires, or to cook any provisions in their vicinity. No one is 
allowed to break off & bough or even a twig from the trees. It is 
forbidden to bring any beasia of burden, be they horses, males, 
assea, or any other kind of animal, within the diatrict. Should 
oxen, sheep, goat, or other pasturage cattle, be found within the 
‘proscribed limits, they wili be irredeemably confiscated.” 





Nanes.—It isa pity that three such important products aa Coca, 
the Coova of the breakfast-table, and the ee ut, though com- 
pletely distinct both botanically and in their properties and uses, 
should have names so provokingly similar that most people, we 
believe, are puzzled to say which is which. The Erythroxylon 
Coca (saya “Chambers’s Journal”) has uo connection with the 
Cocoa tree (Theobroma Cocoa), which yields the well-known 
beverage cocoa or chocolate. Equally distinct from both ta the 
Cocoa-nut Palm (Cocos nucifera), the fruit of which supplies the 
inhabitanta of many tropical coasta and islands with a great part of 
their food, aud also furnishes the Cocoa-nut oil of commerce. It 
ia the more solid ingredient of this oil, known aa Cocoa-out butter, 
that is so much used ag an unguent, when mixed with a little 
Olive-oil, to give it softness, Among many changes of nomencla- 
ture constantly going on, could nothing be done to remedy the 
perplexity caused by so many diverse articles being kuown by 
names eo closely resembling each other f 


eres, 


‘SENSATION IN PLanrs.——M. Figuier believes that a plant haa 
the sensation of pleasure and pain. Cold, for instance, be says, 
affects it painfully. Woe see it coutract, or, so to speak, shiver 
under a violent depression of temperature. An abnormal eleva. 
tion of temperature evidently causes it to suffer, for in many 
vegetables, when the beat is excessive, the leaves droop on the 
stalk, fold themselves together, and when the cool of evening 
comes, the leaves straighten, and the plant resumes a serene and 
undisturbed appearance. Drought causes evideut suffering to 
plants, for when they are watered after a prolonged dronght they 
show signe of satisfaction, The Sensitive Piant, touched by the 
finger, or only visited by a current of unwelcome air, folds its 
petals and contracts itself. Desafontaines saw one which he was 
conveying iu a carringa fold its leaves while the vehicle was in 
motion, and expand them when it stopped—a proof that it was 
the motion that disturbed it. Sensation in plante ia of the same 
kind as in animals, since electricity kills and crushes them as it 
does animals, Plants may be also put to sleep by washing them 
in opium dissolved in water, and hydrocyanic acid destroys their 
vitality as quickly as it doea that of sauimals, 


| 


THz Sun.—Professor Langley, who recently gave an accou 
at the Royal Institution of his area of Mouut Wiritney in South. 
ern California, for the purpose of making investigations as to the 
nature of sunlight and the earth’s atmosphere, concludes that the 
eun is blue. The apparent yellow colour is due to the fact that 
the atmosphere through which the light passes has absorbed or 
atfted out the other colours to a greater extent than the yellow, 
The solar heat ig calculated to be capable of melting a shell of ice 
60 yds. thick annually over the whole earth. The total! loss by 
abgorption from the atmosphere is nearly double what has been 
heretofore supposed, aud the huinan race owes its existence and 
eat to the heat-storing of the atmosphere even more than 
has been believed, for if the planet were allowed to radiate freely 
1nto space without any protecting atmospheric veil, ita aunlit gur- 
face would probably fall, even in the Tropics, below the tempera- 
ture of freezing mercury. The apparently limpid aérial sea 
above our heads and about as is carrying on a wouderf ully intri- 
eate work on the sunbeam and on the heat returned from the 
soil, picking and sorting out selected parts in hundreds of places, 
and ag one result changing the sunbeam on its way down to ua 
in the manner indicated.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





Niraate oF Sopa.—tThe production of the powerful fertiliser 
nitrate of soda ia almost exclusively contined to the province of 
Tarapaca in Peru, and in the pampas regions running north and 
south about eighty miles, aud about twelve miles from the 
western shore, ‘This vast plain, situated 8000 feet above thie 
level of the sea, is at the foot uf the Andes Mountains. The dis- 
trict is a rainless one; and the salts exude from the ground in 
some places from 7 to 8 feet in depth. Itis frequently found 
quite pure, but when not so ita impurities are extracted by diasolv- 
ing in water aod evaporating to dryness, either by the heat of 
the sun or by fael, The chief port from which the nitrate has to 
be embarked is iquique, a distance of ten miles from the nitre 
beds. Formerly the nitrate was couveyed upon the backs of 
camels or mules to the port, which, together with the expense of 
Aaa made the total cost of production quite excessive. 

ince then a railway has been constructed, and the uitrate ig 
obtained at a more reagonable expense. It needa to be applied 
to the land with care, and from 40 ta 80 ibs, mixed with twice 
the weight of common salt is regarded aa sufficient for an acre,— 
American Cultivator. 





Evits or Tick PLantina.—If we wish trees to be firmly root- 
ed (says Dr. Balfour in an address to the Scottish Arboricultu- 
ral Society), we muat allow the branches tospread freely. When 
they are so planted that ‘the branches and leaves of contiguous 
trees do not interfere with each other, aud thus ‘all parta are ex- 
poaed to air and light equally, the roots spread vigorously and ex- 
teasively, so aa to fix the plants in the soil and to draw up copi. 
ons supplies of nourishment. But in crowded plantations, wher 
the branches are. not allowed freedom of growth aud exposure 
the leaf-buds are either arrested or feebly developed, aud the roojg 
are of necessity injured. They do not spread, and the trees are 
liable to be blown over by the wind; they exhaust the soilia thair 
vicinity, circumscribed by the roots of the traes around ; their func. 
tions become languid, and thus they react on the stem and braneli. 
es; so that the additions to the wood are small, and the timber jg 
of inferior quality. In euch a plantation there isa marked dif- 
ferenca between the trees on the outside and those on the centra ; 
the former having their branches and Jeaves fully exposed in one 
side grow with comparative vigour, and fourm excellent timber on 
that side of the stem where light and air are admitted : while the 
latter, hemmed in on all sides, are drawn up like bara poles, and 
produce a small amount of ill-conditioned wood. A crowded plant- 
ation, in which the trees are allowed to increase in size until they 
interfere with each other, eannet be easily reclaimed; for every 
attempt at thinning in this advanced stage of growth is aceom- 
panied with the risk of exposure to the blast, which apaedily levels 
treea having no firm hold of the soil.—The Garden, 





@riginal Srticles, 








THE ROSE. 


Hysrr Trea Roses, 


_ This is an entirely new family of Roses that has sprung into ex- 
istence during the past few years, and owea its origin almost ex- 
clusively to artificial hybridisation, moat of the varieties being 
crosses between some species of tea and hybrid perpetuals. Now 
could we combine all the good qualities of the two races in one 
we should certainly havea group to satisfy even the most exact 
ing of Rosarians, and such a result is probably only a matter of 
time, All the varieties of this class are but hybrids of one gene- 
ration only, probably, as these ‘are again inter-crossed with other 
varieties, the rough points and imperfections which many of them 
at present possess will become toued down or entirely obtiter- 
ated. For with Roses, as with animals or birds, where two distinct 
breeds are crossed, wa must frequently wait for even the third 
or fourth generation for satisfactory results. 
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Already one or two varieties, such as Cheshunt Hybrid aud 
Reive Maria Henriette, are taking a leading position in Euglish 
rose-gardens. ‘The great fault found, however, with most of thens 
is that they do not open their flowers freely, This may be the 
vase in England, bet it certainly is not ao in this country. For we 
have tried nearly all of them, aud never yet sawa flower refuse 
to open, except occasionally in the rainy season, when woe bave 
scarcely any stin for days together, Ou the whole, we believe, these 
will eventually be found one of the most useful families of Roses 
for our climate. For they have these advantages: they are more 
hardy and vigorous than Tea Roses, and besides not only possess 
their free blooming qualities, but also embrace a wider range of 
colour. In fact they are just what is required where Rosesiare 
grown for quantity rather than for quality of bloom. They cer- 
tainly do not possess the grand size and exquisite form, or the 
wonderfully varied shades of colour to be found in the hybrid 
perpetuals, nor can they lay claim to the delicate refined heauty 
fonnd in most varieties of Tea Roses. 

‘hey should be treated in the same way a8 recommended for 
Tea Roses, pruning, however, rather more closely. ‘The exact na- 
ture of this operation must, however, depend on the vigour and 
habit of each variety, pointa on which they differ very materially ; 
some leauing closely to the Teas and others inclining to the habit 
of the Hybrid Perpetuala, The following list embraces all the 
varieties in this group — 

Name, Habit of 
Growth, 
of Stapleford ... Outer range of petals v. le pinkish roa 
sa lei ak gradeally shaded os cep ae sauerat | 
owera wery large; petala well reflexcd ; 
seedling from Aiba rosea aud Countess 


Description, 


OF CRT ORD oii osc vestecciecasiisersaseteeersiune free. 
CAMON  encessepecra ness es Bright China rose and deep yellow ; alzaost 

al waya atriped with white TT TLE Loe Perri f free, 
Cheshunt Hybrid... Colour cherry carmine;: large, fall, ops 

flowera ; very bardy and distinct............ i 


Countess of Pambroke.... Flowers of the finest form, quite fail, aud 
bighiy scanted ; colour soft ; autin-roee., Vig. 
Flowers not very full but of good form ; 
colour shaded peach of a tint difficult to 
describe ; a vary kts Puri grace vi 
Duchess of Connaught... Pale rose and lavender ; dwarf hybrid habit; 
flowara large end well formed........... eas MOO, 
Duchess of Westminster Flowers exoeediugly large, without being 
coarae, very finely formed ; colour bright- 
GAL COTING.s senesecnresns segs ndsaesacuscatanes sapere n 
Duke of ConnaugAd ..,... Flowers large; buda long and cf very fine 
form ; colour deep velvety orimeaon, edged 
with the Imghtest red; the deat of this 


Distinetion..... ont iee ee 


c E SECS ee eae ee Oreste eth eae eee an dwf. 
Hon. George Bancroft... Flowera very large; colour bright rosy orim- 
cs y ac, shaded ourpts : distiuct and good ... mod, 
Jean Lorthois ...+...... Ghina-roge, deeper in the cantre, changing 
to lilac: reverse of potala whitish; larga 
° and full sccas ses SRS FREESE ha eR ee a mod, 
Jean Staley ss.ccscccesseee Flowers very large, vory full of petals; colour 
outside petals rosy lilac, the centre bright 
VDD iiag sebian ia ian swatan cede iweneeeencus anaes 
Flowers exceedingly large, of globular form 
hat scarcely full; colour bright delicate 
flesh, much resembling Capiain Christy ... vig. 


BER Seca - ba 


trea, 
Lady Mary Fits William 


Madama 
DA06l vsccseccevsseernae Rich, deop clear yellow ; good forns... ccs. cee Figh 
Madame Etienne Levet... Fine cherry red, bordered with copper 
yoHow ; large, full and good form ... 
Mulie. Brigitte Violette Bright rose with light violet; large, very fn 
and of food SHAPe .csecssec ste cesareesseeensa ren 
Flowers very large, of good form ; very full 
colour, brovgy pink ; highly sceuted .,.... 
Colour bright roey pink dwarf hybrid babit; 
mederate size, very free fowering we... 
Pale feeh ; finwers ra'ber small, but pretty, 
much resembling a hybrid Noigetta ...... 
Pierra Gwillot ou. saan Bright daasling red; petals bordered with 
white, very large erect flowers; well 
formed aud a very free bloomer 


Barthelemy 


eireik Ti " 
\k . 


free. 


Michael Sawactera.,. 01.005 


Naney Lee Terrier 
free. 


Pearl. eerie Briel eT 


sidavieva® Vids 
Princess Imperiais Du 
Bresil..ccceeeeee a Bright carmine roge; large, vary fall and . 
well formed ; very sweet acented....cc. re. VI 
A red Gigire de Dijon ; large and full, weil 
formed, gromth very vigorous, makes a 
BOO ohbiabing POMS... eee ss esas entneeeeseee 
Flowers very large avd of good form; colour 
very deiicate pinkish rose; back of the 
petala bright pink ; higbly scented like 
the Mom TOSS" anes PCE ERI ELIOT tea TD free. 


Reine Marie Henrisiie ... 


’ vig. 
Pisccuntess Faimowh ,.. 


| 2,000 flowers in & season. 
‘| the plant wecan easily imagiue. If this aubject was in the bands 





Norwetre Roszs. 


The first species of this group was raised ia America by 
Phillipe Noisette in 1814 and sent by him to his brother 
Monsieur Louis Noisette, at that time one of the leading 
hurserymen in Paris in 1817. | 

It was produced from tha seed of the old Musk rose (Rosa 
Moschata), the flowera of which had been fertilised with the 
common China rose. Iu the trne Noisetta family the peculiar 
perfume of the Musk roge ia very apparent, but in a very large 
number of varieties belonging to or rather classed ia thia group, 
this distinctive feature hag almost entirely disappeared, owing, of 
course, to the fact that many of them sare the result of crosses 
between 8 Noieette and some variety of Tes or other Rose. Thia 
Inter-crossing has been carried to such an extent that if we traca 
the pedigree of some of the best varieties we shall find they have 
not had a true Noisette as a parent for three or four generations, 
and in most instances one of the parents ia each generation hag 
belonged to a distinct family.- All thie has given rise to much 
confusion in ‘the classification of many varieties. Take, for ine 
stance, the lord of the whole Rose creation—‘ Marechal Neil”: 
sometimes he ia a “ Noisette,” frequently a “Tea Noisette,” and 
occasionally a “Tea” only. The attempt made by several compe- 
tent nuthorities to form a separate class under the term of “ ‘Tea 
Noisettes” cannet ba said to have been successful. The difficulty 
seema to be to know what to take from and what to retain in the - 
original group; nor is the term “Tea Noisette” atrictly applicable 
to thts hybrid group, as many of tle varieties that are sometimes 
placed under it have been the result of crosses with othey distinct 
families, for instauce, Triomphe de Reunes had a true Bourbon 
Rose as one of its parents. 

This is certainly one of the most useful and valuable favtilisa of 
roses In this country, as itis oa them that we have mainly ta 
depend for climbing varieties, and grown in this way they never 
fail to bloom profusely, that is, if treated liberally and pruned 
jediciously. For this purpose we must, of course, select the 
atroug growing varieties, such as Marechal Neil, Lamarque, 
Solfaterre, Cloth of Goid, Triomphe de Rennes, and Celine 
Forestier. In pruning these all that is necessary to be dene 
is to cut back the strong growtha about one or two feet only ; 
this will indace them to throw out sida shoots freely, on which 
the blooma will bs produced, They are apt to become crowded 
with weak barren wood in the centre; these should all be cut 
bask to within one or two buds of the main stems. Ona thing 
must ba borne in mind, that is, if ve want these climbing vyarie- 
ties to grow to perfection, we must supply them with food and 
drink on the most liberal scale, to force the vigerous shoota es- 
sential to the production of the grand profusion of blooin they in- 
vatiably bear wien all their requirements are carefully attended to, 
In England it is no uncommon thing for plants of Marechal Neil 
to throw up shoots 20 or 25 feet long and produce from 1,000 to 
What an enormous strain this is on 


of that moat scientific of Iudian horticukturists, Lieutenant Pogson, 
he whuld probably be able to tell us the exact quantities of aul- 
phates of iron and lime or other chemicals necessary to support 
the plaut through such a trial. | 

The dwarf varieties of Noisettes, thongh generally producing 
small flowers, are extremely valuable where quantity ratber thay 
quality is a desideratum, These should be treated in the same 
annuer aa ‘lea Roses 

Tas pest Notserta Roses. 


Habit of 
Growth. 
Bimes Vibért..ccosess-cseee Pare White, blooming in large cluatars; very = 
handsome, glossy fillage fc 
Aimes Vidert (varisgaied) A variety of thoabove with diatiuet mar- 
Tied Leuven. ....csespeepagesestesssaenscavscsseneae ¥ 
American Banner..,..... Striped tose and white like the York and 
Lancaster; gsemidonble ; more curiens 
dhau beautifial 2. cccscsescvencaststsccentees aeeen ETOR 
Boxgquei d'Or Perey fteti renee Desp yellow eeptre, sop pe colour, of medi- 
um sige and fall aiven Sumueeneeay. bees 
Celine Forestier® w.cuan. Deep canary yellow; outer petals pale yollow; 
flowers good size ; well formed and rery 
fragrant bea ae ee ae TTT eTT eT Tritt vig, 


Tha varieties toarked thus * are tue beet anited for climber, 


Name. “Description, 


vig. 


1g. 


Tig 


Fea rete an 
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Habit of 
Growth. 


Cloth of Gold* wees Pure yellow ; globular; vary large and very 
double; a superb rege but rather sky 
BONNET cece sees ssscee ras ensencen ranntenersrecaeeee PIR, 
Eclair de Jupiter w..ne.. Light crimeou colour, very beautiful and 
ALTEAOLIVE sescescssesssserenser ens nessa | neeene oe WiZl, 
Fratlenberg .1ccsucsess eos CYimaon; very bright and beautiful; biloom- 
ing very freely in clusters; semi-double 
OU) Fissa tscve ts eursensgiewaceiane ations esa acct 
Jaune Deapres cocci » Fawn colour, pink and fawn centre; kighly 
ecenred atid Very ViQOTOWS casseceessecsecseeae vig. 
Lamargié® ....00ce08 Bulphur yellow, very larga and full; blooms 
"freely in CLUBKOTS ,...cseeecnevenetncescasransan sas 
Emily Plantiar ..c0.00. Frouch white, light coppery tinge; flowera 
amall but very pretty ....ccse see ccecsseen asase 
Madama A. Carriare*... Ficah white, salmon yellow ‘at the bage of | 
petals ; large, full aud well formed ; a very 
vigorous clinber PTePeer i at ree Tee ee ee ee 
Madame Caroline Kuster Centre canary yellow; outer petals pala 
lemon ; flowers large aud globniar ......... vig. 
Madame Miolan CarcathoDeep eulphur yellow ; lurga, full and good 
form; a seeding from Cloth of Gold ..,... vig. 
Marechal Neil®,....000- Rich, brilliant yellow; petals large, amooth 
and of good substance ; flowers vary large, 
full, deep, and of axquisite form ; the most 
super of all yellow roses, almoat too well 
known now to need any description ...... vig. 
Ophivia ciccoseseesses Bright salmon aud fawn ; distinct and pe- 
GUINARS cis ceaeisccasaviiiteeene nee eee lwedes swe 
Have Gr csesseccsseaconeee Orange yellow; flowera moderate sige and 
fuil; a pond olimber .....,.00 swsesersencsasee Vigde 
BSolfaterte? ss .ecssscsecnvees bate yallow ; superb, large and very 
Povaaeeicae Runeeenan tee ak AG Teaa nero eae awa We 
Triomphe de Reanes* .,. Btraw, centre pale yellow, highly fragrant ; 
flowers of gaol size nnd well formed ...... vig. 
Tniqus Jannd sessicavsee Pale fawn with flesh tint, very pretty and 
distinat colour ; bloome in clusters.....-... vig. 
W. A, Richardson® 1... Benaiful arange yellow : larga fall end good 
Shape +: very ViPOrotte....ccrecee 


Name. Description, 


vig. 


Vig. 


Feb eee Pee Tig. 


The variotiog marked thus * are tha beat suited for climbers. 


THE VERBENA. 


The Verbena is undoubtedly one of the most useful bedding 
plants we possess in this country, being not only of ahardy consti- 
tution, but thriving well under almost any circumstances, and 
producing their brilliant, hued, diversely coloured flowers more 
freely than almost any other plant we could name. This plant 
is, properly speaking, a perennial, and can with care be kept from 
year to year in a thriving condition, provided it is grown in a well 
raised position, where there is no possibility of water stagnating at 
the roots, and in a good light, porous soil; not that wo recommend 
this system of culture—at least in the plaina—for there is no 
questioning the fact that neither old plauta nor even young plants 
raised from cuttings or layers, ever produce flowers of equal quality 
to those borne on young healthy seedlings, We have for years 
adopted the practice of treating the Verbena as au annual, and 
with unvarying success, The peculiar pleasure derived from raising 
aeedlings—the hopes and uncertainties that are inseparable from 
it—the upspringing in glory of some form of satisfying beruty—or 
the appearance of othera in gross and unworthy characters 
need not be touched on here, It is an ocupation full of snbtle 
satisfaction to any one who can open bis soul to the reception of 
things clothed in the grace of the beautiful, Aud to ensure this 
aa faraa possible he should sow good seed—not only good in 
relation to ita growth, but rich in that higher form of goodness 
likely to Jargely reward the sower’s toils, It sometimes falls to the 
lot of the sower to have to complain that the seeds he puts into 
the ground with so mucli care does not germinate. It ia uot un- 
frequently laid to the charge of Verbena seed that it does not 
grow; and the accusation is laid at the door of the saeedsman that 
he did not supply gaod seed, when it does not occur to him who 
fails with his seed that it might be owing te a want of knowledge 
or skill on his own part. You can no more coerce seeds and the 
laws by which they. germinate and grow, than you can sentient 
animals; perhaps the latter are the most fe in the handt of 
him who wsea force, There is little difficulty in raising Verbenas 
from seed if only the right method be adopted; and it need 
scarcely be stated, that he who sows should care only ta operate 


-neglect of supports or want of pinching. 


with seeds likely to produce appreciable resulta in puint of 
quality. Seed inay be sown at any time from the iniddle of 
September to the end of October, or aven later; we prefer, how- 
ever, to make all our sowings by the first week of October: this 
eusures the plants a long blooming season before the hot weather 
seta in. Sowings should be made iu pans of light moderately rich 
soil under shelter, and they should be kept entirely in the dark 
until germination takes place, which will generally be in eight 
to ten days, when they should be gradually inured to the light, 
but not to direct sunshine, If the seedlings have come up too 
thickly, prick them out into other pans as seon as they eee 
made their first pair of perfect leaves, placing them about three 
inches apart—or if apace is available, a better plan is to put them 
sing!y inte three-inch pots, in which they may remain till they 
ara large enough to be planted out, It must ba remembered that 
the Verbena Jovea a well-enriched soil, and in preparing beds 
for them a layer of at least three inches of very old cow manure 
should be worked into the soil to a depth of at least nine inches, 
In planting do so firmly, and after the sun has lost his 
power in the afternoon, so that the plants may have time to get 
somewhat at home before the ordeal of a hot day comes on them. 
Shortly after growth bas been commenced, a slight layer of sifted 
dung mixed with fresh soot placed over the surface of the bed, 
will, with occasional stirrings of the surface, make everything 
right in that direction, After pegging out the main shoots, and oce- 
casionally thinning out weakly growths where overcrowding is 
likely to do the pianta harm, and pinching off the trusses ag they 
begin to go off, nothing more will be required. 


Propagatine BY CUTTINGS. 


First of all, sea that your plants are in a fit state from which 


to take cuttings, and next determine the inost convenient pian 


of propagation, and bave all ready before a single cutting is taken 
off. Have the pots or pans washed’ clean, crocked and filled up 
with leaf-ioould and sand im the proportion of two-thirds of the 
former to one of the latter, sprinkle the surface of the soil in the 
pots or paus with water through a fine rose; then have the 
cuttings taken off, and while they are being prepared for insertion 
dew them over with water through a syringe to keep them from 
flagcing. As the process of inserfion is being proceeded with, 
sea that every cutting is made fast at ita base and not abont the 
middle. Water well, so as to fill in the holes, and placa the 
paus level in the frame already prepared for their reception. Keep 


the cutting from flagging from the time whea it is severed. from 


its parent till it has formed roota aud become an independent 
plant. This is done by shading and by frequent syringings over- 
head, which may be reduced gradually as the plants become 
established. 

The next matter to be attended to is transplanting the rooted 
cuttings into pans of rich aoil = In doing this, ons must be mindful 
not to coinpromise or impede their future health by exporing 
them to influences that would cause any check to growth. The 
pans for this purpose should not be less than 4 in. deep, and be 
clean washed and carefully drained. 

Of the soil itself little need ba said. It can hardly be too 
rich, aud it should be thoroughly prepared beforehand, such 
preparation depending, of course, on the nature and quality of 
the material about to be used. Keap the oe from 2 in. to 3 
in. apart in the pans, and make the soil firm about their roots, 
so that while the soil encourages vigorous growth, the latter may 
be moderated by the mechanical pressure brought to bear upon 
the roots, thua inducing them to become fibrous aud compact 
rather than straggling, 


Pot CULTURE. 


Verbenas aro frequently cultivated in pots, and beautiful 
objecta they are when well grown, but to accomplish this in 
the case of Verbenas, as in that of every other plant used for a 
similar purpose, they must be attended to constantly and well, 
never allowing green-fly or mildew a footing on them, nor | 
the shoots to fall over each other by gettiug top heavy through 
Do not over-pot 
with the object of saving time: the rule to follow in regard 
to potting is te give larger shifta whenever the pots get fiiled 
with roots, until the plants have reached the dimensions desired, 
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piaching ont the points of those shoots that threaten to deatroy 
the symmetry of the plant through too vigorous growth, ‘The 
compost should consist ofthree parte light rich loam, one part 
Jeaf monld and one part fres!: horse droppings rubbed through 
sieve. The Joam should not be sifted but well broken up, and these 
ingredients should ba properly incorporated, Drainage is an im- 

rtant conzideration, let this be open and free by placing care- 
ally plenty of broken crocka into each pot and covering these 
with a layer of coconnut fibre or Moss, Water copiously from the 
time when active growth commences unti! the flowering is over ; 
they should also be syringed with soapy water ouce a week to pre- 
vent green-fly or mildew becoming established. 





PROFITABLE GARDENING. 


Gardening is so generally looked upon as an expensive luxury 
by those who take no practical interest in the subject, and, we 
fenr, in too many instancea is actually found to be so by others 
who pretend to take an interest tn the pursuit, bat which in re- 
ality they do not feel, that it is interesting to be able to turn to 
the other side of the question and show what can be done, and is 
being done, under an intelligent system of cultivation, The 
following extract froma lecture recently read before the Iug- 
ham County Michigan Horticultural Society speaks for itself, and 
although our readers must bear in mind that thesa facta and 
figures come from that land of wonders—America—astill there is 
no doubt that, with every allowance, it represents a measure of 
success not yat dreamt of by enitivators in this country. 

“Horticulture, that branch of culture which includes the 

rowing of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, is of necessity 
unded by narrow limits in acres, Let us at the outset 
make two divisions of it which may be termed extenaiva 
and intensive. Extensive horticulture ia illustrated in the graat 
orchards and fruit farms of Michigan and other States; in- 
tensive horticulture is fairly represented in suburban market 
gardens and fruit farms, It is a matter of vital importance that 
we familiarise ourselves with the process by which three or four or 
evel) more cropa are raised on a single acre of land in one year. 
The time is net distant when such knowledge will be to many a 
necessity, Weare drifting toward this high culture which alone 
overraaches severe competition. Our large cities, and graduall 
also our smaller villages, must be aupplied with fresh and outri- 
tious fruits and vegetables, but it is only growers. who can grow 
the most, the earliest, aud the best on tha least ground who can 
hope fur great auccese in gardening. The most instructive illustra- 
tious of intensive horticulture are found among market gardeners 
near large cities. No other class of cultivators understands so 
well the secret of making the earth yield tts utmost. The secret 
of their success lies in the promptness and thoroughness with 
which every operation is conducted. Their methods are for the 
most part simple and capable of application to any garden, The 
garden vegetables rarely bring what the general cultivator would 
call high prices, They are articlea of universal consumption, and 
so cheap that every family in city and country can afford them. 
Most of them can be readily grown by any one on land ten times 
eleaper than the valuable acres im the vicinity of the large cities. 
How, then, does the market gardener make hia money? His 
secret lines in these two causes; he grows more vegetables to the 
acre than the onlinary cultivator, and he markets them in better 
seagon and in a more attractive condition. The average farmer, 
with land worth but £10 or so an acre, and manure costing but a 
trifle, makes a bare margin from Cabbages, but the expert market 
gardener, op Jand wortl £200 an acre, aud with a considerable 
outlay for manure, realises a good profit, As to high culture, it 
is pecessary at once to understand that it is three-sided, and 
that all sides must be simultaneously developed. It consists of 
good tillage, abundant fertilising, and judicioue planning as to 
the succession of crops. Good tillage ig not keeping down weeds 
—it is stirring the soil deeply and often for the direct benefit 
of the crop. I know of 10 fallacy so unfounded as that which 
uses the hoe only when weeds become conspicuous. Good tillage 
kills the wees while they are still under the surface. I 
never knew a market gardener who knew or who cared much 


_ Jo waiting for seeds to germinate. 


about weeds, Ina certain garden of 100 acres I never saw a 
weed, unless it grew along a path or about a compost heap. 
Weads are only a goad to prick up the shiftless cultivator. 1f not 
this, they may be paparled sataweralie bot ta cultivate more than 
one ¢an cultivate well. 

Next to the care of the soil itself, manure is the most important 
consideration, A market gardener does not consider a good dresse 
ing of manureance in two or three years to he sufficient; that is not 
high culture, Every aere must be annually heavily manured. 
A good grower cally bas little faith in the value of mauure the 
second year after it is applied. He applies it to his land in a 


-thoroughly decayed conidtion, and expects to reap lia reward at 


once, For certain crops he even applies it twice a year. Even 
after several years of this excessive manuring, should a year be 
skipped, the cropa will almost universally fail to produce a profit, 
Mr. Peter Henderson relates an apt illustration of this sort. A 
inarket gardener of twenty: years’ experience, and whose premises 
had always been « perfect model ef productiveness, proposed te 
run a street through bis grounds. Thinking this land sufficiently 
rich to carry acrop of Cabbages without manure, lhe gave it no 
attention. Ou either side of the street be applied guano at tha 
rate of 1200 pounds to the acre. Upon the unfertitised portion 
aud the coutiguous arena he planted early Cabbages. From the 
fertilised ground his Cabbages brought him £280 per acre ; from 
the unfertilized, £66 per acre—a loss per acre of over £200. The 
double crapping of lands is the distinetive feature.of intensiva hore 
ticulture. ‘he muitum in parvo, the aver persistent cropping of 
every foot of ground in every available season, is tha only method 
of realising a profit from bigh-priced land. A good atery is tek 
ofa shrewd gardener who hired « piece of land at a nominal 
price, allowing the owner the privilege of. entering upon tha 
land at evy time by paying him the value of the crop upon 
itt Tha owner soon saw the increasing’ value of his land, 
bnt after watching it for several years, he could not find a time 
when the crops upon the ground were not worfh more then the 


. ground itself, and he was finally obliged to sell to the tenant at a 


very low figure. A skilful gardener who has a small place 
contrive; to keep some crop upon the land the year round. 
Must of his vegetables .are atarted in hot-beds, cold frames, or 
especially. prepured seed beds, and are transplanted to the open 
ag soon ag some crop is harvested. In this manner no time is fost 
A simple lustration of triple 
cropping is the growing of Radishes, Carrots, and Celery upon 
the same ground. The Radishea snd Carrots aré sown at the 
same time in alternate rows under glass frames, These spring 
cold frames are rande simply by laying sashes acrogs two boards 
which staud edgewiae and run parallel to each other at a distance 
of 6 feet apart, forming the sides of the same. These boarda 
are moveable, and upon tbe advent of warm weather, they and 
the sashes are piled away. The earlier Radishes are marketed 
before the weather is warm enough to remove the sashes, and the 
Carrota soon have the whole ground. By the mulidle of June the 
Carrots begin to come into market, but before they are all 
harvasted, Celery lias been set between every third or fourth row, 
and it scon occupies tlie sp.ce.” 


GROUND ORCHIDS. 


The representative of this portion of the Orchid family are more 
widely distributed over the globe than those of an opiphrtal 
charscter, for, although in tropical countries the latter-named 
varieties predominate, as we trace Orchids through the cooler 
latitudes wo find the epiphytal varieties gradually give place to the 
terrestrial, until in.cold countries the epiphytes are lost, and the 
Orchids are all terrestrial, these latter having many representa- 
tives in Great Britain, North America, and some even in the most 
vorthern parte of Russia. In warm countries many ef the 
varieties commonly found groWisg on the ground are frequently 
to be met with on the larger branches and. the trunks of trees, 
the genera Cypripedium and Pleiene being particularly Hable to 
these variations ; ‘bat, as under all circumstances they are found 
in some depth of accumulated vegetable deposit, under cultivation 
they succeed best when treated as true terrestrial Orchids, In 
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order to prevent confusion, these remarks will not be confined to 
fhose varieties found growing on the ground only, but will incladé 
a few sub-terrestrial kinds se Lae g similar treatment, 

Hvergreen terrestrial Orchids differ mainly from the epiphytal 
varieties in that they require but a short period of rest, most 
of them growing throughout the whole year, except during the 
short period that they are in bloom, and at this time they should 
be placed ina somswhat cooler and drier house, which will give 
the plants a rest, and also preserve the flowérs, which would other- 
wise be injured by the damp atmosphere of the growing house; 
but even daring the brief resting season the evergreen varieties 
should not be allowed to get quite dry. All deciduous terrestrial 
Orchids, such a3 Calanthe vestita, the Pléiones, &c., require as dis- 
tinct a resting seuson 29 the epiphytal Orchids, and on loging their 
leaves should be placed in a ole house and not be watered until 
they show signs of renewed growth. Both the evergreen and deci- 
duous kinds thrive best in pots, which, for the stronger-growing 
sorta, shoald be larger in proportion to the size of the plant than 
those used for epiphytal varieties, and should ba crocked one-fourth 
of the way up, placing & layer of Sphagnum Moas over the cracks, 
anid on that a layer of charcoal mixed with equal parts of the 
most fibry portion of the soil ; let this éompost occupy about one- 
third of the pets for atrong-growing plants and one-half for 
the smaller growing kinds. In potting a terrestrial Orehid, turn 
the plant out, and remove as much of the old soil aa possible with- 
out injuring the roots j then take a anitable sized pot, previously 
prepared as directed, piace the roots in the pot, kesping the crown 
of the plant a little above the level of the rim; fill in carefully 
between the roots with the compost in use, not pressing it too 
hard, and leave the plant in such a position that when it settles 
down 4 little the crown or neck will be level with the rim of the 
pot, always bearing in mind that, although some of tha Cyprips- 
dinms and a few othara of like habit are rather benefited than 
otherwise by being kept a little above the pot, the strong-growing 
kinds, such as Calaathe, Phajus, and most other terrestrial 
Orchids, thrive best below the rims. With regard to the best 
fime for potting, the most intelligible rule, and one that holds 
good in all cases, is, that the plants shonld be potted soon after 
they have done flowering, for most of tha terrestrial Orchids 
floweriog out of the mature ‘prowth, or with the aewly started 
young growth, and not having pseudo-bulbs to supply them 
with nourishment and car them over any check thay 
might receive, if potted at any other timo, ara likely to be 
tees from flowering, and if not in a sufficiently warm place 
o induce them to grow the plants will ba injured ; but aa it is 
desirable fo place them when in flower in a enoler and drier house, 
and as they are frequently used for decoration in the dwelling. 
hvuss during that period, care should be taken, when the plant is 
out of flower, that it be not potted out of the cooler house or dwell- 
ing house and then transferred to the warm house to grow, hut 
that planta should be placed in their selected positions for at least 
a week before potting, it being a great mistake to pot any Orchid, 
either terrestrial or apiphytal, Reo a cold house and place it in a 
het one, or vice versa, The whole of the evergreen, tropical 
terrestrial Orchids will sueceed. well in’an ordinary cool stove or 
intermediate house mixed with other plants, and will require no 
different treatment, except to be moved to the cooler and drier end 
of the house while they ara in bloom. Lest amateurs ahotid be in 
doubt as to which are terrestrial varieties, it will be well to enu- 
merate some of the leading kinds, together with a few others 
which are admetimes found on rocks or low down on the franks of 
trees, and therefore have been found to succeed best when treated 
aa true terrestrial Orchids. 
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The evergreen Calanthes are noble-looking plants either in or | 
out of flower. C. veratrifolia, herring spikes of snow-white flowers, | 


often 3 ft. in height, and lasting 4 long time in perfection; there 
are two varieties of this plant, one being early winter flowering, 
and the other coming in at the commencement of summer. C. 
Masuca is similar in habit to © .veratrifolia, but has mauve-coloured 
flowers. (©. curculigoides grows about half the size of the ahove 
two varieties, and has yellow flowers. C. furcata and 0. Dominii, 
the latter being a hybrid raised in this country, and having lilac 
and purple flowers, are also beantifal varieties of this: section ; they 
succeed best in a mixture of two-thirds turfy loam and one-third 
leaf-mould. Many good cultivators mix manure with the compost 
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used for potting strong-growing terrestrial Orchids, and produce 
very fine planta; but equally good ones aré fo be grown without - 
it, and as manure Of the requisite quality is not always to be obtain- 
ed, the amateur will find it better to adhere to the natural soils as 
recommended above. The Calanthes are from India, J ava, &c., and 
should be grown ina warm, airy house. Calanthe yestita rabro- 
oculata, pure white, with crimson céntte ; O. vestita lateo-cculata, 
the sume with yellow céntre ; C. vestita nivalis, all white ; C. vestita 
Turnerii, white, with rdse dentre: and ©. Veitchii, rosy-pink, are all 
deciduous Kinds, and should be grown in 4 Warm house, and kept wal] 
supplied with water uutil they flowar, after which they should be 
placed in a cooler house, tnd water withheld antil thoy show signs 
of a renewed growth, whon they should again be ae a the warin 
honve and shortly after potted. The soil recomm-inded for the 
othar Calantlies is the beat with the addition of a little silver sand. 

Limitodes roséa requires siiilar treatinent fo the deciduous 
Calanthes, which it resembles, but should be potted id two-thirds 
peat and the rest loam and silver sand. 

Phajus grandifolius, P. Wallichii, and P. bicolor, are latge- 
growing evergreen Orchids, resembling each other fn habit aad 
tn the character of their flowers. P. maeulatus has large deep 
green leaves beautifully spotted with yellow, and baars spikes of 
large clear yellow flowers; they come from North India, Ueylon 
and China, and should bé placed in warm house, and after the 
growth is matured be ae eae to much cooler house, and but 
sparingly watered for a tiie; their flowering season is winter 
and spring, but hy careful minagement thay can be flowered at 
almost any other time, They require the sama soil as the ever- 
green Oulanthes. | 

The Bletias ara elegant-growing Orchids of deciduous habit, 
throwing up their slender spikes of generally rose or purplish- 
coloured flowers from among the leaves. They thrive in the sama 
compost as the deciduous Calanthes, and should be grown in the 
intermediate house, after which they should have a good resting 
season in @ caoler house, wot withholding water altogether. 

Sobralias are handsome plants, often 6 ft. in height, and bear 
large light or dark rose-coloared flowers on the tops of their reed- 
like stems ; they succeed beat in the intermediate house, potted 
in sandy peat, and only requite a little rest while in flower, 

‘Epistephium Williamsti and B. grandifloram ere like the Sobra- 
lias in habit, but have their flowers, seven or eight, on a spike. 

Lissochilus Horsfallii'is a rare and beautifal variety from Old 
Calabar ; it has tha general appearance of Phajua grandifolins, 
and shonld, a3 far as possible, be treated in the same way, 

Cymbidium Eburneun, ©, Mastersii ani most of the strong- 
growing Cymbidiums are often found growing among rocks; the 
two varieties named are ceriainly the best. C. Hournéim flowers in 
spring, and has large waxy white flowers, gauerally proddced in 
pairs C. Mastersii has long drooping spikes of white flowers, ten 
ot twelve on a spike, e flower abouts one-third of the size of 
those of the other variety. They come from the Himalayas, and 
are found growing at an elevation of 6000 ft., consequontly they 
will not thrive for any length of time in a hot-house. Vhe Pleiones 
are small growing gems among Orchids, and are generally 
supposed to be difficulé to grow; but this is not the case when the 
habits of the plants are studied. They all come from high eleva- 
tions in India, and should be grown in an intermediate house, 
being freely supplied with water while growing.—The Garden. 





WORK.IN SEASON, 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
Attend to the directions Isid down in our [ast issue. Thin 


all crops aa they advance; keep the hoa and the rake fully 


employed in every part of the garden. Support with stakes the 
crops that may require it, and water as farag it is practicable 
evergthing that stands in need of it. Destroy insects, eradicate 
grubs, which at this season are by far more mischievoua in the 
garden than any other object. Destroy slugs by picking or 
by watering with lime water or strewing lime and soot rouud the 
plants, where watering is necesdary, let it be dons early in the 
morning or late in the eveaing, the latter for preference, 
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The second crops of Cauliflowers, Cabbages and otter members 
of the Brassica tribe should now be ready for planting out. Suc- 
cessional sowings of these may still be made, for although a large 
percentage of thom may uot heart properly, still they will pro- 
vide a large supply of greens or coleworts at a time when other 
vegetables are scarce. 

ELERY.—-Continue to put out Celery as the plants are ready, 
‘ and remember that small, sturdy plants are always better than 
lanky over-grown ones. Take up plants with a good ball of earth 
to prevent their fesling much of a check. 

lenty of work will be found in the vegetable garden for 
the next few daya in bringing up the arrears of work adviaed 
to be done in previous issues Though it is not too late to 
aow and plant many crops advised to be taken in hand within 
the past month, the earlier ae a how receive attention the 
better. It should be constantly borne in mind that it needs 
as much labour to sow and plant crops a mouth behind hand as 
it doea at the proper time, with perhaps not half the return for 


the labour. 

Thin out all crops that require attention, and endeavour to 
finish the thinning before they are likely to receive any injury 
from over-crowding. 

Letrcces must not be tied up when the sun is shining -bright- 
ly on them iu the middie of the day, neither must the foliage be 
damp from due or rain. When they have to be transplanted from 
the seed bed, they should be well shaded for a faw days after thia 
operation ia performed ; it is however advisable, where possible, to 
sow Lettuces where they are intended to remain, The seed can be 
sown very thiuly, and the plants thinned out when they are nicely 


up. 

‘Peas should be earthed up and sticks put to those varieties 
that require them. | 

Kipnry Beans should be sown for a successional crop. Thin 
out those already planted toa distanceof 9 inches apart ia the 
rows; it isa great mistake to allow the plants to remain crowded 
togather aa ia so frequently done. 

There is no work in the kitchen garden which at this time 
requires greater attention than the eradication of weeds ; many 
will soon begin to perfect their seeds, which being shed on the 
ground will oocasion a considerable degree of labour for several 
years to accomplish their extirpation, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Peuntya Roses.—This operation if not already eompleted 
should be pushed on as speedily as possible, instructions regarding 
which have already beon given in previous issues, 


_ Manurina Roszs.—Roses require feeding. The more food 
the richer the colours, the larger the size, the more solid the 
texure and more marvellous still the sweeter the fragrance. 
There is however a proper time for maouring Roses ; many give 
it too late in the season, they seem fo imagine that when the 
strain is heaviest on Roses or other plauts, that is the time to 
assist them with stimulants: and so it would be could the atimu- 
lants get at them, but if takee a long while for solid dressings 
applied at the roots to reach Rose leaves and flowers, even liquid 
manure, of which wa are accustomed to speak and write aa if it 
acted at once, takes days, weeks; ‘and even in some cases 
months to reach the points where it ig most needed in our Rose 
trees; while as for solids, they have-to undergo no one knows how 
many processes of comminution and chemical decomposition. and 
perhaps recomposition, before one particle of their strength can 
go to support the Rose either in its efforts at growing 
or flowering, the seaeon here in which Rosea can be grown in any- 
thing like their natural beauty being necessarily a very short 
one, wa should not only seize the first opportunity after their 
annual hibernation to apply stimulants, but these stimulants 
should’be applied in the moat soluble form possible. The subject 
of manures for Roses waa fully treated on at page 215, Vol. r 
Roses in Pots.—After being pruned, all that it require 
should be patted at once, giving more root-room where needed. 
The soil used shonld be atrong: loam with a sprinkling of sand 
and some good rotten manure, but no leaf-mould or light material, 


such as ig aometimes employed, and which is quite unfit for Roses, 
See that the drainage is sufficient and well secured against the 
soil getting down into it. In potting these, which-will principally 
be Tea varieties, it is scarcely possible to ram the soil too hard, 
neither must the pots be filled go fullas not to allow sufficient 
water, of which they vill require a daily application, encugh being 
given to moisten the whole atonce. All such planta as do not 
need larger pots should be turned out ; the drainage should be ox- 
amined and as tnuch of the old surface soil should be got away as 
can be done without interfering with the roots, replacing it with new 
material, which should also be well examined in, so aa to make it 
quite solid. Previous to potting the plants would be all the 
better for being laid on their sides and syringed freely with 
Tobacco water. 


ANNUALS.—The present is a good time for making a second 
sowlug of moat of the free growing varieties, notably Mignonette 
Candytuft, Sweet Peas, Puppies, Nemophilas, Larkspura, Love- 
lies-bleeding, and others. ‘The soil should have previously been. 
well worked aud the seed besown thinly in patches where the 
plants are required to flower, If the soil be at all atiff it is 
advisable to cover with other light sifted soi!,as the saced muat 
nat be heavily covered. A few sturdy plants will give a more 
lasting display of a better quality than ia the case where the seeds 
are sown thickly aud the seedlings not freely thinned out. 


Conservatory.—Ornamontal Foliage Plants, such as Croton,” 
Dracsenas, Panax, etc. should be syringed at Jesst once a day. 
During the cold seagzon the operation should be performed in 
the morning two or three hours after sunrise, Ov no account 
water tham in the evenings, as by so doing we materially reduca 
the temperature just at a time that the planta require mnat 
warmth. It is generally the neglect of this precaution that leads 
to the loss of foliage we hear so many complaints of at this season 
of the year. 


Orcuips.—This family now requires very strict attention, as the 
next season's blooming will eutiraly depend on the treatment the 
planta receive during the next two or threa months. When 
orchids are all in vigorous growth, we may treat them almost 
indiscriminately as one family without distinction, but at 
their resting period, we must study the requiremente of 
each genera separately, and frequently also of individual 
species, Phalrenopsis, Aerides, Vandas, Cypripediums and others, 
of what we may call the evergreen class, require just sufficient 
moisture to keep the foliage plump and healthy—and no more. 
Dendrobes, Coslogynes, aud also most of the terrestrial species of 
this family, will scarcely require watering at all, especially where 
fully exposed to the dew aod sheltered from the sun. . 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter inteniled for publication, and all questions to be replied to, should 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the fay of publication, All com. 
munications should be written on one side of the paper only, It is also requested 
that correspondents forward their name and address, not for piblisation 
nnleés they wish ‘it, but for the take of that nintaal cenfidencé which should exist 
between tha Mditor and those whe address him. We deoline noticing any 
communication that ia not accompanied by the name and addsews of the writer. 





SEEDING OF ORCHIDS. 


_ When the fast Orchid shalt ‘have reached us from !ts native habitat, we 
shall aatorally have to depend upon the hybridlser's art for new forme of 
this interesting family. | " 

This day tiny be far distant, but who can say that it will not come in our 
time? Explorstion goes on rapidly, and at its present rate the unexplored 
area inhabited by Orchids will every year be materially reduced. [ veuture 
fudead to predict that in twenty years’ time there will remain but ttle to 
be di-covered. Happily, the Iabours of afew hava shown thateven when we 
shall have become acquainted with every apecies we are not likely to lous 
the charm of novelty, and we may take it for granted that the raising of 
Orchids from see will have au importance which it haa uot yet assumed, 
Prominent amoug those who have made the seeding of Orobids a special 
study is the well-kuowu French amateur, M. Bleu, famed for his 
remarkable saoceag in the raisiug of new Caladiums, In a paper recently 
contributed to the French National Borticultural Sociaty, entitled “The 
Fertiliaation of Orchids and attendant phenomens,” M. Bleu gives the 


result of many years’ practical axperience. Thinking it may interest some. 


of your readera, [ here give the most important portions of the article fu 
question. “It is well known that Orchids, owing to the peculiar arran ge 
ment of their reproductive organa, would, in the great Majority. of cages, 
and even in their native country, remain sterile if it were not, as haa been 
o'served by uaturalists, amongst whom may be cited Darwin, Hermann, 
Muller, &., for insect agency, To this clomeut of success in the fertilisation 
of Orchida [ would add that of the action of violent winds or of the 
wings of birda in flight, which lay bare the pollen masses by Enocking off 
the cap that covers them, eo that the pollen heads are -brought {nto contact 
with the stigmas, and fertilisation takes place, But it is remarkable that 
jt is only with a very limited number of kinds that fertiliaation takes place 
ju this way. I bave often had the opportunity of aselng the arrival of 
imposted Orchida, nod all who bave received plants direct from their native 
country, will be able to corroborate my atdtement, that with rare exceptiaua 
but few epecies, amongst which may be mentioned Phajus grandiforus 
Aorides affing, aad Vanda Roxburghi, seed at all freely. In my practice, 
the only species I have ever observed to seed naturally ara Lelia cinna- 
barina, Cypripedium Sechlitnl, javanioum, virona, and Bullerianom, 

lt will thua boessily understood that the hybridiser who is protected- 
against auch influences can work with much certainty.  1¢ ia, indeed, aasy 
for him to ascertain in the oasa of those epiphytal species of which the 
pollen is united into solid invisible lumps if fenilisation bas reaily taken 
Place, not only by reason of the aise of the pollen graiuas, but on account 
ef the effect that.the ooutact of the pollen produces on ihe stigma, 
Although daring two-thirds of the flowering time fertilisation may be 
effected, if it ia wished to operate on species not nearly related, it mast be 
Goue as soon as the Bower opens, and when the -generative energy is strong- 
eat, Once a dower ig fertilised it is not susceptible of the slightest influence 
frum e:ber pollen, but ifthe operator wishes $o wake it Quite sure, it auffces, 
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a8 J often do myselfin the cage. of certain delicate planta, to immediately 
enclose the flower in a paper bag closed at the top and tied at the bottom, 
The day following fertilisation the flower coumences bo close, its brightness 
fadea;'its perfume loses its aweetnese, and the sepals, petala, aud labellum 
wither, This is at lesat what ig observable in species ‘hereafter meutioned. 
The ovary ewelle and lengtheng every day Ju a sorprising manusr, attaining, 
iu ® génera!l way, ita maximum, development in a third of the time necessary 
to brifig it to maturity. ~ oe 

Ansther peculiarity hardly sugpected, but of whieh repeated observations 
leave tio doubt, is that simply cutting off the etamene prolaces exactly a 
sitaver effect, athough more slowly manifested, te that-offected by artificial 
fertiliestion. "Some dayeaftar the pelieu masses have ‘been removed, the: 
flower operited upon eliesociates iteclf fromthe reat by cloning ite sepale 
and petals, which quickly fuie, Ihave meutioned that in the moaj rity of 
canes the flowet which ‘has beeu fertilise) commences to clove the following . 
day, but itis very different with the Cypripediums, This family, whieh 
ia so -detinet, forma an exception in nearly every way, but the most 
important ia that which copcerna the duration of the flowers, witich iw 
indeed but little shortened. I have many times fertilised flowers of 
Cerpripediam which had beeu open 4 month, and hava had the satiafac- 
tion of preserving them threa weeks or more quite fresh. Among planta 
exhibited at a meeting held ou the 19th Dacember were two Cypripediume, 
of which one,Q. ciliolare, had been fertilised five weeks, and the other, 
C. Spicerlanum, a mouth bofore thit. The finwere on bot plants were 
perfectly fresh. Cypripediams posseas other exceptional and remarkable 
peculiarities, ona of which is that the ovary enlarges very slowly sid 
attains comparatively amali proportions ; the number of sides, too, contained 
in acapaule of Oypripedia ia not one-hundredth of that in a pod of 
Cattleya. When a flower of Lelia, Cattleya, Qnoidium, Ansellia, &o. is 
fertilised, that one closes while the othera borne on the same etem do not 
show any alteration and contrast more strikingly with it} Four instance, 
a flower of Cattleya Lodiligest which wea crossed with the pret'y Soph, 
ronitia grandiflora, had the ovary much developed, whilst the remaining 
blooms were ina perfect dondition ; but if it had been a question of 
Phalzsnopsia Schilleriana, the flower operated on would bare closed on the 
morrow, and two days later all the rest, no matter how many, would have 
faded. Obgervationa made at various times enable me to judge of tha long 
duration of the generative fnoulty of this species, and very probably of 
P, Stuartians, which in all its parts, seems to be but a white vaniety of the 
former. Ihave in my Collection a plant the flowers of which Inat well three 
Months, Not wishing to deprive myaelf of anch « loug blooming time,’ 


aud on the other hand being desirous of utillsing it for hybridising purposes, 


on April 18, 1982, I fertilised a flower of it which opened ov January 16, 
that ie to say, three months previous, and the operntion was quite successful, 
When fartilisation has been effected the ovary perceptibly devolops and 

enlarges, ip some months attaining its full size. li then seems aeif the 
seeds, which are extremely amall aud very bumerous, were every day about 
to emerges from the capsule, bit this ia the time when patience is needed — 
for the aecia require guite twice the time to bring them to maturity 
that has elnpsed from the mowent of fertiliaatiun. Tne following list shows 

how long each epecies requires to ripew ite seeds :— ) 


Months. 

Cattloy Amothyatina oe. 5 eee w» from 11 to 12 
labiate ane oe 1“ — kK: 

»  Loddigesi... bes aoe aes 10 

» bicolor... ane tes 10 it 

n° GY888 ows ae a — 1’ | 

+  <abiata Peseatorsi ... om ers 17 

nA Moneim ss. ; ants oe ee 12 
»  Percivaliana mn wen a 16. 

a Warueri ... nae is sen 10 
Lelia purpurats .., ons. aoe see DP to 10 
"7 Orispa iT oe " ua4 iT li. 

™ Perrini ss. =a ae aug 18 

- Laptotes bicolor aes aaa a i? 
‘Oncidium papilio oan. ie eas 10 

P aresterla alata - | ned -. & 





Stanhopos cculata ee a ore a 
Lycaste tetragona one ane ons & 
Phalanopaia amabiliis 19 we nse 6 

. grandifiora sures a ses 6 

a Schillerian& = ass ive one 6 
QOdontoglossum vexillarium ... ean ane 8 

‘ grande soe oar a2. 6 
Angrcuro sesquipedale wei ans on 7 
Cypripedium Chautini ses ase oo 13 
Bullerianum see nee one one 8 


“In the case of vigorous well extablishad specimens, aeed bearing, as I 
bhava many times had occasion to observe, does not act injuriously. This 
may be seen in the case of plants belonging to various species io my oollec- 
tion Which in the present moment are in this oondition, but one must be 
carefal not to operate on weakly or imperfectly satahijahed plants, or they 
will ba exposed tn the riak of periahing, or at the least of losing much of 
their vormal vigour. In this respect Orchids form no exception to the 
genera) role.” 


ORCHIDS. 


fA paper read by Mr, D, Birt before the Caterham Horticaltaral Society, 
December 12th,] : 

It would pothapa be not unfitting to begin the diecussion of our 
anhject by giving aa answer to the qneation, “ What isan Orchid 7" 
by ahowing, that ia to aay, in what respects Orchids differ from other planta. 
Their chief peculiarity consiata by n0 means in the beauty of their flowers 
for many of these fowers would scarcely be thought beantiful—but that 
which marke off tue Orchide from general plant fife is the curiens structure 
apd wonderful contrivance which their flowers exbibit and which they pos- 
sess for the accomplisbment of aapeciat purpose, which I will explain 
presently. It is one of these apecial points of flower structure which has 
given rise to the term “Orchid,” but aa I think we can best turn our atten~ 
tion to the flowors of these interesting plauts after We bave considered one 
or two other aapecte of oor subject. 

A comwmon ides about these plants ie tha they ail grow in vary hot conn- 
tries, and that they all need very hot quarters when bronght under cultiva- 
tiou. The fact is, that though the foresta of the torrid regions, and parti- 
cularly the South American foreate, are very rich io Orchide, yet some of 
those which bear the finest and most interesting flowers are found in climates 
almost temperate. Orchids, indeed, are foaud in tiearly all parte of the world 
exoept the very coldest and most arid, and of the 3,000 apecies which h:iva 
been described, thirty-eight ara found amongst the wiid flowers of Great 
Britain. 

Orchids have two very distinet modes of growth. A large number (the 
tropical kinds, more especially) grow on the boughs of trees, They appear iu 
no way to injure their big friends who thua hold them aloft, shade them from 
the fierce sun, and “rock them in their arma eo wild.” Hence Orchids ara 
not classed with parasitic planta (such, for inatanca, sa Miatletoe), which fead 
on the juices of the trees they ccoupy, but are termed epiphytes, which moans 
a plant growing upon a plant, These epiphytes, or tree Orchids, form ove of 
the two divigions of the Orchid family. | 

The other division consiste of the terrestrial Orchids, aa those are dalled 
which grow down upon the ground. 

I will take two or three examples of these groups, Aret calling 
attention to the Cattleya. This ie one of alarge section comprising many 
sorta differing lesa in the character of their growth and the shape of their 
flowers than in tha colouring of thelatter, which is very various in different 
species. Though the mode in which it iagrown—viz, onthe top of a olay 
pot, with a little peat under it, ia found to be the best artificial mode of 
cultivation, ftdoubtiess grew with far greater vigour high up on its native 
tres in some Brazilian foreet whence it was brought. You myat immagine it 
ao growing ; in hot aunshine by day modified by the ovathanging leatago, at 
night biown by the cool night winds from the Atlantic, and anon during its 
growiug season drenched bythe downpour of a tropical thunderstorm. The 
base of each leaf (that upou which it grows) is mach more then a mere leaf- 
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atalk. It ie, iu fact, a reservoir of moisture unon which the leaf subsiats 
during the long season of drought to which the plant is exposed. But for thia 
reserve of moisture the plant would die in the hot rainiess part of the year, 
which continues for some months, Due allowance has to be made for this when 
the plant comes under cultivation, and hence when Cattleya go to reat after 
completing their growth for the year we give them acarcely any water. Under 
this treatment these pseudo-bulbs or reservoirs frequentiy show signs of 
shrivelling by partial loas of their contents, bat wheu the growiug season 
comes round again, and water ig agsin given in more abundance, the bulbs 
get plump again. 

We will next take the Odontoglogsum, also found on the American Con- 
tinent, aud representative of the class of earth Orchids which are found fa 
great gariety in Central America, The particular apacies I have sstected ts 
nemed 0. Alexandre, because it wag introduced to England abont the 
time that our future Qaean Coneort firat came to our abores as the Prince 
of Walee’s bride. This Orohid, shongh it ina native of Rogota, and theres 
fore as near the equator 14 many Oattleyas, Is found only at high altitudes, 
and expertence consequently a much cooler climate than the Brazilian 
Cattleyas. Travellers describe it ga growing in an almost perpetual mist, 
the result of sbich ia that i¢ endures very snhdued sunlight, a large amount 
of air moisture, and, as migkt be expected, found surreunded with mosses 
and jichena aud other moisture loving growtha. 

The third example ia a Dentrohium, of which thera is a multitude of 
varieties, tia an epiphyte, Yor must imagine this varioty, which comes 
from India, growing in eome dense jungle amidat luxuriant vegetation, ita 
long growths not turning upwards a these are trained, but hanging down 
possibly over 4 stream of water from some over arching branch. Thess plamp 
growths are called paouwio-bulbe, and serve thes same purpose as the cOrres- 
ponding portion of a Oattleya,—that is asa reserve of moistura for the plant'« 
sustenance duriog the long tainless genaen, agin the cage of the Cattleya 
each leaf has its own reservoir. Each peondo-bilb of the Dandrobiom carries 
inany Jeavas ranged systematically down it. From there buiba, after the 
leaves bave fallen, charming oluaters of flowers emerge. -'The terrible and-the 
beautiful ia nature are often very close to one another, and it may well 
happen to the traveller as he tnrna away from the ecene of floral beauty. to 
encounter the gaze of a tiger watching him with nog less iuterest than that 
with which he bas been gazing on the Dendrobiums, Wall for tia obancos 
of sscape if the tiger has not yet compioted the digeation of his laat victim. 

Our fourth plent iaa Cypripedium or Lady’s-slipper, eo called from the 
slipper-shaped pouch at the base of the Hower. This section is the most 
widely distributed of any Orchids, Varieties of it are found in every quarter 
of the world, and in England wa powess ona native variety, Cypripedium 
Calceslus, whieh ia anid to be found wore especially in the north of England, 
The Cypripediums have no pseudo-bulbs, beoanae they are not called upon ta 
bear drought. They ate found in moat places at the foot of trees or protected 
by moist rookeand stones. The plant I aw specially referring to comes from 
Sylhet and is called @. insigne It may be of interest to contrast the flowers 
of the ordinary typo with those of the superior variety called  inngne 
Maulei after the firm of Messre. Mante of Bristol] who were fortunate in 
importing some plants of itmany yeara ago. The upper portion of the 
flower haga much larger colouring of white than the normal type, and there 
are besides some handsome purple spots on the same part of the flower 
which are wanting ia the common type.—Journal of Hortioulture. 





BUYING AND SAVING SEEDS, 


" This subject ts beginning to meet with the attention it deserves from the 
horticultural press. Au able writer in one of our contemporaries recently 
dwelt opoo the subject in a very masterly manner. The writer referred 
to the aubject of specialities among seads, and pressed upon his readers the 
importance of purchesing their seede from the original raisera. He did so 
with a view to show that auch aatep ie likely to promote further efforts ou 
the part of the raiser in other directions, by which means all clagsee of hur- 
tioulturiste would be benefited, But I sm prepared to go further, and to 
say it ia & duty we ows the raiser to go direct &> him for our seods, and I 
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have Many times proved it isequally advantageoua to bim to dogo. I not 
only acknowledge that such a atep acts ag 4 stimulus to further exertions, 
but that they have aright to expect .that we who are benefited by their 
labour should snpport them. If the profits are first shared by the wholesale 
desier and then by the retailer, it is very clear that the raiser does uot re- 
ceive the support he ought. It is convenient, I kuow, sometimes to secure 
all the seeds wo waut through one channel, ag if moans a little lesa trouble 
to ourselves, But if we are realiy interested in horticultural progreas, we 
should aink «ll these miuer mattera of personal convenience, and show by 
our hearty and ilireot support that the labora of tha raisera ara approciated, 
We who !ove flowera must be well awere thatit canuot be all aunahine 
with suoh men. It is uot a cotamercial spirit alona that prompta them, for 
their labour is often aa much a labour of love as it is for the ndvancement 
of their own interest, they therefore deserve to be, encouraged. There 
js another matter iu connection with this anhject thas I feel compels 
led to dwell upon, It ia this—that the regommendationa of correapon- 
dents when they publicly call attention to any particular strain of flowers, 
are vot alwaya received in good faith. Some people appear to distrust auy 
statements made respecting the merite of any particular strain of plante, 
The proper way to teat this question is by weiybing the resulta. [f A 
recommends a certeia atrain and B purchases, -both the purchasor and the 
vendor are benefited. 

In regard to seed saving, I do not hesitate to say that in a general way 
it.ia not to be recommended, aa it offers no advantage whatever,. except it 
be in tha case of one or two choice subjecta it may be desirable to maintain. 
The first argument that tells against seed saving is the fact that any crop 
from which we yequire seed must remajn longer in the ground than 
others, ao that very often for the sake of & fowscode we should lose the 
geason for gatting in another crop Another objection ia that owing to the 
longer time the soil is occupied with the crop, it is more exhausted 
than it would be if the aubjects were used for the table instead of being 

waved for aeod, Those who think that gardeverg ahould anve more of 
their own secds than they do, should remember that seal saving isa 
business that requires mora thau gu ordinary degree of care, and ghat in 
the case of some things it ie absolutely impossible to carry it out in a satis- 
factory manner for any length of time. [ myself, some years ago, thought 
I was going to be very clever in thia matter, buéa short experience con- 
vinced me that Thad madea mistake, for my own saved aeeds produced 
auch a number of inferior varieties that I was glad to giva up seod-aaving. 
‘L only attempt to do so in the case of a choice Broooli or Lettuce which 
I cannot obtain true elsewhere. 

Ifwe eum up the advantages of saving our own seeds, it will be fomnd 
that reckoning the loss of ground while the orop is maturing, the risk 
of the birds sesaring the orep instead of the grower, and the time it takes 
to harvest and clean tha seeds, 16 will be found tbat the balance is ou 
the wrong side.—J. C. @. in Gardeners’ Magasine, 





THE ROSE. 


The Greeks adore the Ross, and tha Romans beatowed praises on this 
flower of the highest autiquity. Anacreon sang-ita primal birth. Horner 
praised i¢s form of grace, and borrowed the brilliant colours to paint the 
glowing richuess of the rising sun. Herodotua oxulted over the aixty- 
pataled varicties which graw spontaneouely in the gardens of Midas in Msce- 
donia. Catullus vaunted its charms, and Horace adwired the “richly tin- 
ted face whose bloum ia anon fled,” Virgil coutrasts the pale aallow with 
the blushing hues, and extola the Roses of Pastum with their “double 
spring.” ‘These costly ornamental gardens, dsatroyed almoat teu cauturies 
ago, no longer ahed the moruing fragrauce of Roge. perfume. Nottlea and 
brambles entangle the footpath of the traveller, and as a postio memory the 
Cyclamen and the Violet uow trail among the debris of the old city. 
Ansoniua, at the very end of Latic literature, drawa from the romiries of 
Pastum a picture of beauty doomed to prematere dacline,and watched 
the lazuriona Rogse-beda all dewy in the young light of the rising dawu star,” 
Roses bore away the palm from ail the flowers during the sovereignty of 
Auguatue and subsequent rulers; bay Cicery did not approve of the cue- 
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tom of theose who were given to luxurioua entertainments of taking their 
medals reclining on Rose leaves, “ 

' Yerres,a Roman Governor of Sicily, gava awtianoea with wroathes of 
Roges around hia nack and upon his head, sitting upon a cushion made of 
finest Malta linen, ful! of aweot-acented Roae-budg, Cleopatra aad Nero 
extravagantly decorated their banqueting halla with rosy ornaments and 
garlands, and distinguished guests were greeted amid roseate bowers, while 
the merry dance went round in an atmosphere redolent with rosea] odours, 
Evory evidences exists that we must connect the Ross withthe love of an- 
tiqtity, for the anctenta preserved ita luxcry, and it waa the oraament of 
ita feazivals, their altare and theie tombs, while their poeta made the Ronee 
the symbol of innocence and modesty, of grace and heauty. I¢ ia even pro- 
bable that tha Romane had Roses of similar species with some of those we 
now oultivate, since they practised sowing the assed, as well as propagated 
by cuttings, by budding aud grafting, Hothouse growth was aleo undersiood 
and practised, says Seneca, and it was a boast to have carrial to perfection 
this flowar, a> far as to surpaga the cuitivatora of Alexandrie, Memphis, anda 
Rhotes. That the Rose never tires ia shown by its reputation through ail 
agea. A hondrel generations have passed attended by revolution of empires 
and dosolating invasions, but tima has not detracted from the lovelinass of 
‘beanty'a queen, nor has renewed associates made the Rose lesa alluring. 

Memory bears us up thestream of time, when we are to beliova that the 
Roves in the famous gardens of the Eaat were ag pure and constant as now, 
rélice of Kien’s bowers, “aweot nuralings of the varnal ekies, bathed in aoft 
airs.” The same reaiatleasa beauty was doubtless manifest, flaunting tu the 
ghadea of early moro ; the aame sunshine loved them then, bocause they were 
so fair ; the eamea closing sud fading of the petals was descried under the 
dropping of the gloaming dewa. tu their original clime where the powaera of 
admiration were never exhausted, the Syrian and Musk Rose ra. 
plete with dewy wine, covered the sacred ground. No frost candied the 
grass, emlema of life continually saisted, aad Roses glowed in gem-like 
tinges, hangiug in cataracts from the gray walls of the fortified villages, 
topped by a crown of foliage. Amid such scenes the travollor exclaimed 
in adiniration, “* Who cau paint like Nature ?” aa one bebolds thia shadowy 
curtain of gorgeaus colours on mouldering stone-work, when the aun goose 
down behind the amathyst—tinted hills, 

In summer time, in our favoured locality, the aileniror of the Rose can 
find refresh ment, reat, aud peace in thia parterre, aa he anrveyes with delight 
hia favorite collection, whose brightness wad sweotuess briug tender 
memories, solaces, and hopes ; while the reflectiona awakened by floricul- 
tural nomenclature afford new sources for eujoymen$, Thia companionship 
of distiuguished acquaintances attired in rich apparel—the counts and 
duohesses, princes aud barons, queena and empresees, lurds and marquisos, 
ladies aud airs, madamen aud madawowelies, are a royal family, grand and 
graceful when expanded to fullest beauty of flowers, purple, red, and white, 
amidat Rose bude, blushing through their bowers of green, more lovely 
because more concealed.—Gardeners’ Monthy. 





LAYING OUT SMALL GARDENS. 


Volumes have been written upon landscape gardeniag—bat we some- 
times thiuk-that auch works are of benefit chiafly to thosa who need them 
the least—and that no rulea, however explict, can guide a person in laying 
out and planting grounds, who bas not a natural Jove of plants and natural 
taste to assist in their eelection and arrangement. Tho shortest distance 
between two pointa—a atreight line—is the vary beat direction for streeta or 
tha limita of property ; bat it ought never to describe the boundaries of ay!- 
yan walks, of flower-beds, or of the lawn. Nature abbors straight lives. 
How beutiful eoover may be the trees, shrubs, and flowers, and how akil- 
fal soever their display—straight marginal ines give o laboured, artificial 
look that it ig the Grst aim of the good gardener to conceal. Not to stumble 
over the povt while we avoid the pillar—tines that are too curved are also 
objectionable. The walk or oarriaga drive leading tothe public road 
should, of all paths, be the most direct ; aud in these any carve snfficiently 
decided to lead one percaptinly out of hia way and auggeat the wish to ‘out 
across’ ehonid be avoided. [na by-paths, leading to shady nooks, rock. 
works, rustic arbours—tue carves, if only concealed by foliage qo that heirk 
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entire ovtline dessa not present itself te view, may orook without limit. The 
impression that- we do not know whither we are going, orto what beantifal 
surprises we are being led by these obscure patha, if ever so faiutly prodaced, 
is one of the beat proofe of teste and skill. Arranging flower-bede, walks, 
grasa-plots, trees, abrubs, mounds, vaeee, and the fike in pairs is another 
souseless proceeding, a8 if every object were so unflojshed iu itself that it 
must bave a counterpart similarly placed to perfect it, But if we adopt the 
upgeometrical style of gardening, as tbere are no rectangles that reqaire 
sentivels stationed in every coruer—the family of twins: will be likely to 
receive at the outset “marked coldness.” In distributing. plants, let ua 
avoid dotting the ground at ragular distances, as if it wera laid ont in 


squares, and each square wore allotted one tree or ehrub for its centre and 


only ornament. The effect is meauingless, and far more distastefully ac in 
the indefinite than in the rectilinear plau, since in the letter it ig in 
accordance with everything else. Groupe of trees and abriaba ef varying 
sizes (always proportionate fo the extent of the grounda) may be placed 
hers and there, inclining on the whole however, not to obstruct the view 
from those parta of the dwelling most frequented, and yet eo placed aa to 
conceal, except by rlimpaes, og far as poasible, the public road aud all boun- 
dary lines, so that the actoal termination of the ground iu all directions is 
obsecnred, and one may revel in fancied seciusion, Theee groups must 
not however, be planted aa if they were one buge tree, but in sonqe in- 
. stances connected with other groups—while oocasiousily they may be 
_ Yeliaved by lower-growing specimens in the immediate vicinity But of 
ali violations of eusceptibility to all that ia beautiful—to delicacy of's!! 
feeling and good judgment, the introduction of statuary to the grounds 
about one'a home is the most absurd. Bronsed animals, arch as deer, 
doga—or even lions and panthers—may .if placed in thickets or half 
exposed, be admitted ; but white, nude statues of goda, goddesses, oF 
mythicat beroes, flaunted out in the broiling sua, or left to freeze and 
thaw darivg wiuter’s auows, are paiufelly inappropriate. Who ever did 


Beleot-bis favourite spot rear ove of thom? Their general aspect ia not | 


reposefal—and we should select our nogk ao that many trees and 
ehrubs might intervene to exclods these gokappy, friendless things from 
riew are we gave oufsalves over to Lalury, perfamed air,—ibe deep shadows 
sad the—the other enchantmenta of summer pights and fair gardena. 


In selecting planta, our first thoughts should be about their bardiness, - | = 4 | 
EVERY OTHER DEPARTMENT. 
‘Patterns Post Free. Patterns Post Free. 


especially jf a professional gardener be not employed, and the proprietor ia 
- gosble or anwilliag to give, or is inenpable of giving, discriminating atten- 
- tion himaalf, Treee not perfectly hardy for the locality may thrive for a 
Besaon or so; bré thay will be soouer or iater kijled or s0 injured aa to 
deatroy their beauty. Now and alluriag Evergreens, whose hardiness bas 
not been thoroughly tested, are often causes of disappointment, We cannot 
afford to ascertain in the garden by experiment whether trees are hardy or 
uot. It takea too long for them to grox—or rather, too long for others to 
grow to fil their gap.: Arrange flower-beds in a south or south-east ex- 
posure, Do not stremp! complicated designe, or even atgular-figurea, of any 
deacription. Reserve all study upen this aubject fur the aelection of 
carpeta and oil-cloths—wall-paper and frescoing. Make the beds 
conform to the patha, leaving grasay margias between, alwaya wider than 
tha- lawno-mower. If flower-beds are cut out of thé turf, it ia quite easy £0 
change them from ons shape to anather—to make them larger or smaller, or 
to re-turf and coratruct new ones in differert places Unless the ground is 
natorally rich, weara well rewarded by removing 18 in, of earth, and 
replacing i¢ with leaf-mould and Joato—old manuie and sand, in the propor- 
tions ueeded. Allahouid be thoroughly inte:mized sud leveled smocth, 
ready to receive the planta, Bor aud other edgings are very pretty, if well 
kept-—~but there is nothing to compare with a clean,velvety turf for margins. 


the best floral effecta wre only obtainable when the flower-beda are: 


contiguous. To soften the effect of too much colour, make the tropical bed 
central, and here display by the nee of anch plants as the Wigaudia, 
Rheame, Dracens, Palm, Hibiscus, Catalpa, Agave, Yucca, Aralia, 
Fol nem, Muss, (Eneete), Fiews-colour and foliage that will lend diguity 
aud character to aj]. An occasional low-growing tree, such aa the Crategua, 
Pavia, Chionanthos, Rhua, Gieditachia, Corvus, Cercia, Alnus, Magnolia, 
Saliaburia,—or shapely shrabs, as Spireea, Rhodedendron, Agales, Calyonn- 
thus, Cydonia, Hyiranges, Mahoule, would be in keeping. Whatever 


sivjecta be selected —whutever plan decided upon for the flower-beda—, 


jet oe not forget that “everywhere Nature seta her flawora in clouds of 
refreching green, —E, §, Caran, in ‘ Moore's Rora! New Yorker,” 
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ON WATERING PLANTS. 


x oneof high standing in the gardening profession 
a said that a Pak number of the gardeners of the 
present day require the erroneous ideas “ pumped out’ 
of them before they can be really useful and clever mem- 
bers of the profession. We will not attempt to discuss 
this question here, but rather proceed to notice what 
appears to be, if not an erroneous idea, a practical mistake 
of the greatest. importance to those en ged in plant 
growing. Probably there is not one who reads these 
remarks but knows it to be a fundamental principle, both 
of Animal and Vegetable physiology, that the chief means 
of supplying food to the system of either is by the ageucy 
of water. Saat aa nothing which is insoluble in water 
ean be taken up by the absorbent system of the animal, 
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so with the vegetable. Everything in the shape of plant 
food must be first dissolved in water and taken into the 
cellular tissue in @ fluid state, hence the importance of 
keeping the soil in which the absorbent system or the 
roots of the plants are, continually in a moist condition. 
If this simple fact were acted on asa matter of practice 
by all gardeners there would be a marvellous diminution 
in the quantity of plants which, if not miserable, are miser- 
able looking. Who does not remember the consumptive 
appearance especially of pot plants in those places where 
this starving-for-want-of-water system is carried out. 
Plants want their meals regularly, but too frequently they 
are regularly “ put off” till they suffer for the want of 
them ; then, when the roots are desiccated, and the 
spongioles for the time being annihilated, water comes in 
profusion, but only to make matters worse, for the large 
quantity required to thoroughly moisten the soil becomes 
hurtful on account of the roota being unable to perform 
the functions of absorption, and thus they are treated 
now with their roots in dust, and anon in puddle. It 
appears, in our estimation, one of the grossest errors 
horticultural writers fall into—the continually advising 
of carefulness in watering, and being sure not to water 
plants till they aredry. This. teaching is in direct oppo- 
sition to that of nature. The rain does not wait till the 
earth is dried before saturating it ; nothing of the sort: 
any one can find out this for himself by examining the 
soi] at- regular intervals during the year, and excepting 
during extreme dry weather, no great depth need be gone 
to before finding moist soil. It used to be the most 
troublesome question we had to solve in former days, 
when on looking over our plants there were those which 
though not dry, yet were not wet, and the fear of doing 
something terrible in its consequences debarred the plants 
from receiving the water they required, till drooping 
leaves caused a double quick rush after the watering 
pot. We feel no fear now, when we: come across a 
plant in this condition of moisture, to supply it with 
water. We don’t like to see the soil get dry before 
watering; and with a plaut in growth, with heat, alr, 
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and light, the dread of killing it with too much water 
may be dispensed with, to the advantage both of plant 
and cultivator. Of course it ia quite easy to give too 
much ; but judgment and a little experience will be the 


best guide to the time when water ought to be given. | 


Generally speaking, when the particles of soil are in a 
state of non-cohesion, no harm will accrue from giving 
water, even though the plant does not seem to require 
it, only water ought to be withheld till the same non- 
cohesive property is noticed in the soil. Plants watered 
thus never suffer a check from want of water. We know 
perfectly well that plants extract moisture from the soil 
when to all appearance there is none in it; but this is 
only a power for the preservation of life common to 
animals as wellas plants. No one will say that it is 
impossible for animal life to be preserved for days without 
food, but as little will any one say that such a stato is 
conducive to healthiness, It is just the same in the case 
of plants : allowing them to become dry deprives them of 
the means whereby they procure sustenance; and though 
not killed, if this style of watering is persisted in the 
penalty will be stunted plants and flowers, beside an 
unlimited host of insect pests to keep under and a 
larger quantity of water required to moisten the soil 
besides what escapes between the shritnken ball and 
the pot. The quantity of water required ot one time 
for a plant is well worthy of attention. When the 
soilis constantly kept moist, it will be found that very 
little is sealed to thoroughly wet it. Any more is 
prejudicial, inasmuch as every drop of water that drains 
through the bottom of the pot has dissolved its share of 
the goodness of the soil and carries it with it. 


As to the rationale of supplying plants with manure-_ 


water, we always consider it fill time to use tt when & 
plant has well nigh used up the soil in the pet in whieh 
it is intended for flowering or permanent growth. In the 
case of flowering plants, such as the Camellia, a t 
many gardeners abstain from using it till the buds 
are set, and then supply it to the plant one, two, or 
three timea a week. Why ‘it should not be used 
for watering every time the plants require itis not ve 
clear to us. Giving weak liquid manure-water conti- 
nually when the soil is exhausted, appears, to say the 
least of it, a more reasonable mode of using it than the 
plan of using it stronger aud only occasionally. Some 
ple make a point of faring almost sumptuously on 
Sundays, and going on “short commons” during the re- 
mainder of the week; and giving manure-water in this 
manner hears some resemblance to it. We know that the 
plant will not use more in one day than is sufficient for its 
wants, leaving the remainder for future use; still, little and 
often we believe to be best. Our ideas on this part of the 
subject are, give manure-wrter as soon as a plant has filled 
its pots with roots ; pive it every time water is required, 
taking care that it is very weak at first, thoagh it ought 
to be of a stronger nature as the roots increase in quantity 
and the plant in size. Treated thus, there is a certainty of 
giving enough food; but as the buds expand and the 


flowers develop feeding ought to be dispensed. with and | 


water, pure and simple, used. 

We hope it will be understood that these remarks do 
not apply to Orchidaceous or Cryptogamous Plants, nor to 
any species whose natural hakitat is a dry one at root. 

| —— Gardener. 
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Ghitortal Hotes, 





Picktine Ontons.—-lhe New York Tribune states that the 
aggregate length of the Oniou rows ou a pickle furm uear Chicago 
ig 320 miles ! 





Tus Sova Bran.---According te an analysis published in 
the Bulletin of the Central Horticultural Society of France the 
seeds of this plaut, Soya hispida, are considerably richer in uitro- 


genous and fatty matters than any other pulse. 
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Tue Laneest Vine In THE WoRLD is said to be one growing at 
Oya (Portugal), which hag been in bearing since 1802. Ita max- 
imum yield was in 1864, in which year it produced a aufficient 
quantity of Grapes to make 750 litres (165 gals.) of wine; in 1874, 
665 litres (146} gals}; and in 1884, only 360 litres (79} 
gals.) It covera an ares of 494 square metres (5,315 aq. ft.), 
and the stem at the base measures two matres in circumference. 
—Society of Arts Journal, 
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FLOWERS For PERFUMING Tra.—A Chinese “ Materia Medica” 
affords aome informatiou regarding the flowers used for perfuming 
Tea. The principal ones appear to be those of Gardenia radicans, 
Jasminum Barn bac, Aglaia odorata, Ternstrasmnia japonica, Camel= 
lia Sassanqua, aod Olea fragrans ; thoag of the last-named shrub 
being especially esteemed for the purpose. The leaves of Salix 
alba, ne pie y other species of Willow, gre employed in making a 
kind of Tien-cha, and are said to be openly mixed with the Tea 
intended for exportation at the Chinese porte. a ar 


icine 


THe Qvestion oF Namgs.~We notice that the American 
Naturalist, a periodical written by the ablest scientific men, 
makes a much-needed remark on the question of scientific names. 
To reviewing @ firat book of zoology, by Profeesor Morse, it abe 
— The objects are called by their common names. - The author 
has had the ‘good sense to omit the scientific names, thus render- 
ing tha book vastiy more attractive and useful. Many readers are 
auxious to first learn the Latin names, and are too often content 
to atop there, The scientific name is a thing of the least impurt- 
auce.” ‘There is no doubt that the progress of knowledge in 
plauts, too, has been sadly impeded by preseuting beginners with 
a number of hard worda at first, j 





Movuwr Ronarma.—Mr, Everard im Thurn, at the late meeting 
of the British Association, stated that Mount Roraima was situated, 
not in British Guiatia, but ‘ai outside, in Brazil, In height the 
mountain was a mére dwarf, sa ita gummit was only between 8,000 
ft. and 9,000 ft. above the level of the plain from which it rose. 
‘o have some conception of Roraima they must imagine a Mat- 
topped pillar, itself some 2,500 ft. in hbéight, set on a very steeply 
sloping truncated cone of about another 2,500 ft. in height. More- 


' over, the gloping base on which the pillar-like portion of Roraima 
stood was averse 


greater part of its surface rendered but barely 
passable by reason of a complete covering of bouklers and rocks, 
such as presented the appearance of ah enormous and magnificent 
moraine ; and it was obscured and rendered yet mere impassable 
by one of the densest and most tangled forests to be foued even 


* 


in the tropica 





MrascREwEnts or AN Acre, &¢.—The following will ba found 
useful in arriving at accuracy in estimating the aimount of land in 
different pieces of ground usder cultivation +—~5 yards wide by 
968 yards long contain one acre; aado also the following mea- 
surements :—10 yards wide by 484 yasde bong ; 30 yards wide by 
242 yards long ; 40 yards wide by 121 yards long ; 80 yards wide 
by 604 vans ing ; 20 sande wide by G94 yarda long , 60 ft. wile 
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by 726 ft. long ; 100 ft. wide by 369 ft. long’; 120 ft.wide by 568 
ft. long ; 220 ft, wide by 198 ft. long ; 240 fs wide by 181} fe. 
tong ; and 440 ft. wide by 99 ft. long. A box 24 in. by 16 in, 22 
in. deep, coutains one barrel ; a bex 16 in. by 16} in, 8 in.. deep, 
tontains oné bushel ; a box 8} in. by 8} in., 8 ia. deep, containg 
one peck ; a box 4 in. by 4 in, 44 in. deop, containg a quart. 


 PoraTors In GerMaNny.—An interesting paper was lately raad at 
a meeting of the Sazon Economical Society iu Dresden, giving an 
account of the introduction of the Potato into Germany and the 
gradual spread of ita cultivation, In 1585 it -was: fires. brougzh¢ 
toto Germany from Italy. The firat seed Potatoes in Saxony were 
@ present in 1591 from the Landgrave of Hesse to the Elector of 
Saxony. In 1647 they were grown: as exotics in gardens at 
Leipzig. Swedish soldiers brought them into -Westera. Germauy 
shout the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War. In 1787 they 
were re-introduced into Saxony from Brabant, and withia tweuty- 
five years they began to be regularly eultivated, their use being 
much developed'io the- famine: period of 1770+71. Ip.the year 
1882 over 9,000,000 acres were giveu up to the cultivation of 
Potatoes in Germany, the produce amounting to 23,000,000 tons. 





Lara tracts of land.in tha sauth of France, not hitherto culti- 
vaied, are being planted with the kind of oak’ trees ‘bebeath which 
Truffles are generally found, aod it is expected that, each acre of 
this land, tately sold as low aa £5, will. yield a erop.of . Trafites 
worth £20 per year, .The experiment bas been tried in the de- 
partment of. the Vaucluse, and in the course of the Jast twenty 
years, 150,000 acres, which, wera. abaolutely unproductive, have 
wen planted; and are yielding as rieb retaru.... The. cost of piaata- 
tion, which is borae by the Comrnune, doge not exceed 17s, per 
acre on billy ground, and though rather greater in the lowlands 
the erups are proportionately heavier. Acorig only are planted 
on the billy ground, but eaphngs of Give or.six. years’ growth, 
placed in rows about 40 feet apart, are found to answer best in 
the lowlands. The ground” ‘bettreen the rows ia planted with 
Vines, which, after five or six years, repay the ‘cust of the planta- 
tion sod its culture. 7 , a - 


ene ae 
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| We seo thas it is announced that Mr, John M. Cook, the 
managing partner of Messrs, Thoa, Cook .and Sons, has come to 
India espesially to make arrangements for..a.largo number of 
Rajalis, Native nobility, and gentry who intend visiting London du- 
riug the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, 1886. Mr. Cook’s achieve- 
ments.as a tourist agent are too well known to need comment, and 
we haye.no doubt that under hia direction the present sctiems 
will be drought .to an. equally aucceseful issue. To a casual 
observer. it may seem a matter of very little difficulty to arrange the 
detaila of such an undertaking, but those who are well acquainted 
with the mysteries of Indias Court Lifo, and the peculiar caste pre- 
judices that exiat throughout the Empire, will, be better able to 
understand the herculean nature of the work now undertaken. 
We observe that Messrs. Thos. Cook and Sons are arrangiag for 
Visitora from India to have their lettere and telegrame addressed 
to their office in the Exhibition, and also to have the free use of their 
reading and writing rooms at their office in Old London Street 
in the Exhibition, Their Oode Address will be.“ Tourist London.” 





- ByEraRreen aNp Deorpv0us.—Than thia no division is better 
understood. He would be a bold man who ventures te throw 
s doubt on the fact that trees aud ahrabs are either evergreen 
or deciduous ; but it may have escaped the aotice even of natural- 
iste that the division ia uot quite perfect, and for thia reason 
that, although no deciduous tree (as generally underataod). is 
evergreen, yet some evergreens ara deciduous Indeed, by far 
the greater number of them shed their old leaggy as the new 
ones take their places, ag any oue may observa at this time of 
year by lookicg at the ground under a Holly, an evergreen Oak, 
or most of the Pine trees. This rufe is ao general, that it need 
not bs remarked on if it were not for the faet that some ever- 
greens are not deciduous. My attention was first drawn te this 


little lot in the Qj 
' property, but whether for the beitefic uf tlre diving or the dead is 





fact by observing the Araucaria imbricata, whosp spikes never 
drop. off, but appear. to be gradually absorbed into the atem, and 
if they be’ foreibly removed . Nature does not replace them. I 
have gone’ on to observa that the same rule applies to Walling» 
tonia aud to alt the Arbor-vite tribe, and, as far as [ eau peo 
alsa to other Conifers, such as Picea nobilis, but I would request 
some better informed observer to give us the benefiz of bigs 
knowledge on the subject.—L T. in The Garden, 


a 


Garprwn Fexces.—The English and: Americans seem to have an 
insene love forfences. We fence the roada from the farms, and 
then divide the farma iuto little apartments, like enlarged check- 
er-boards. We fence our village and city lots, and even disfigure 
onr cemeteries by costly and unsightly fences. Every owuer of a 
‘of Une Dead must fente his 20 square ft. of 


not clear, The English carry this folly to a ati!) greater extreme, 
and most of the costly mansions with their elegant grounds, in 
the vicinity of London, and, in fact, everywhere, are surrounded 
by brick or atone walla, from 6 ft or 8 ft. in height, and even theag 
are sometimes surmounted by broken bottles, or something of the 
kind, to make a passage over them dangérous, if not impossible, 
The frout gates, too, are solid and massive, and anyone desiring 
admission must ring the bell or go “ tappiug at the garden gate,” 
The English law maxim, that “ Every man's house is his castle,” 
gacins to. be fully believed by the people, and many residences look 
as. thongh ‘they might endure a formidable siege. The people 
of this country. have begun at last to realise the folly of 
eppnding such vast amounts of money, not only uselessly, but 
to the actual ipjury of their property, both in appearance - and 
productiveness, Farmers are using fewer fences, while-in many 
of the finest places in the neighbourhood ‘of our large cities 
front fences, and even division fences, have been mainly discard. 
ed. An objection is that the destruction of fences destroys all 
privacy. This is in a measure true, but wa have not yet seen the 
person who considered thisis a serious objection, or wha would be 
Willing to restore the fences when once removed. Some are apt 
to think that passers-by will take antwarranted liberties, pick 
flowers, &c.; but this ia not so, Remove your fences, place confit 
deuce in the -people, and vou pet them on their good behaviour. 
Nothing will be harmed. We have in our mind a place near this 
city, planted with shade trees, Three years ago it waa divided 
into three lots with hedges and fences, now allare removed, 
and we know of no prettier piece of lawa inthe world — Vick's 
Magazine. “ 


“oq 
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Sixes v. DovBLE FLowens.—lIs not the present prevalent fancy 
for single flowers of plants that produce double ones less a protest 
against the clhaage produced in the structure of the flower by 
florists, and rather a sort of floral sentiment that for the momont 
holds sway ? In taste for flowers, as for many other things, we are 
beld in a sort of fashionable chain. Let the excited fancy takd 
flight after brilliant beddiug displays, then the popular fancy 
followa, So also dogs it in the case of carpet bedding ; then it 
awerves off tag dance after haniy plauts, aud then from doubled 
to single flowers, and 20 on. Probably we shall be told that thig 
indicates, not an eccoutricity of mind, that is proverbial amongst 
the masees, but rather 4 reversion from feverish fancies back to a 
healthy state of mind; bnt all who watch the waves of fancy 
which flow through the world will bave to admit that none have 
stability, aud anotker will acon succeed the previous one, obliterat- 
ing that and allits impressions. The present taste for gawky 
single flowers of cortain kinds is retrogreasive, It naturally con- 
ducts back to the garment of Fig leaves and all ita very primitive 
associations. Does any sane raha prefer the Dog Rose to a La 
France, a Devoniepsis, or a Marechal Niel ?—a single Paony té 
a double one, or single Stocks, Caruations, Asters, Balsams, Mari- 
golda, ay, or scores of similar things, to double ones? Single 
Dahlias and single Pyrethrams are re-introduced as protesta 

inet theinevitable doubling of those flowers, but what are 
they more than coloured Ox-eye Daisies t--big, staring yellow 
eyea that ara coarse and mouotonuus, surrounded by single rows 
of thin loose petals. These serve very well to reproduce their 
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kind, but of real floral beauties they have littte: There was a 
certain feverish scream raised when Mr, Gagunell brought up his 
single Dablia blooms, but curiously enough no socuer does he 
follow with the semi-double Juarezii than the scream becomes a 
perfect yell of delight at the manifest advance shown. ‘T'hat waa 
inevitable. No lover of flowers ia content to stand still. If any 
kinds soon pall upon the floral palate aurely it is thin bodiless 
single ones, of which we bave double onas so infinitely superior. 
‘There are plenty of single flowers so beautiful that we do not want 
them doubled, but if gawky single flowers can be improved by 


homan akill, let human skill do its best by all means, 
| — Gardeners’ Chronicle 





@riginal Ariscles. 
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. THE ROSE. 


THE BounBon Rose, 


- This, which, buta few years since, comprised one of the most 
important groups in the Rose family, has been almost entirely 
superseded by the Hybrid-perpetuals, Teas, aud the numerous 
other classes of Roses that have sprung inte existence, and which 
by their gorgeous colours, immense size, fine form, or delicate beauty, 
have eualaved all the affections of nearly every Rosegrower, to 
the slmost tota! extinction of old friends tried and true. ‘Take, for 
justance, the parent of the whole group, Rose Edouard, Thia was 
introduced in 1822, and for very many years was the only Rose 
of any. value or beauty in thie couutry, and even up to the present 
day we have uot a single variety that equals it in its profuse- 
pess of bloom. It is a strange fact that it bas retained the name 
of Rose Filouard in this country, as in Europe it haa always been 
known under the name given it by its French introducer, namely, 
Rose de l'Ile de Bourbon, Probably it may have been introduced 
to India direct from Bourbon, where it is stated it originally bore 
the uame by which if is best known to us. 

Rivers, ia his Rose Ainateur’s Guide, gives the following inter- 
esting history of this Rose :— 

«Jt is now, perhaps, about fifty yeare since that a beautifal semi- 
double Rose, with brilliant rose-coloured flowers, prominent bods, 
and nearly evergreen fuliage, made its appearance in this country, 
uoder the name of I’Ile de Bourbon Rose, said to have been im- 
ported from the Mauritius in 1822 by M. Noisette. It attracted at- 
teution by its peculiar habit, but more particularly by ite abund- 
aut autumnal fowering ; still such was the lukewarmness of 
English Rose amateurs that uo attempts were made to improve 
this pretty, imperfect Rose, by raising seedlings from it, though 
jt bore seed in large quantities, This pleasing task bas been left 
to our rose-loving neighbours, the French, who have been very in- 
dustrious, and, as a matter of course, have onginated some very 
beautiful and striking varieties, aud also, as ig usual in auch 
cases, have given us rather too many distinct and fine sounding 
names attached to flowers without distinctive characters. Many 
fables bave been told by the French respectiug the origiv of this 
Rose. The most geuerally received version of one of them is, 
that a French naval officer was requested by the widow of a 
Monsieur Edouard residing in the island to find, on bis voyage 
to India, some rare Rose, and that, on bis return to the Isle of 
Bourbon, be brought with him thie Rose which she planted on 
her husband's grave; it was then called Rose Edouard, and sent 
to France as “ Rose de I'Ilede Bourbon.” This is pretty enough, 
but entirely devoid of truth. Monsieur Breon, a French botanist, 

ives the following account, for the truth of which he vouches. 

t the Isle of Bourbon the inhabitants generally enclose their 
land with hedges wade of two rowa of Roses—one row of the com- 
mon China Rose, the other of the red four-seasons, Monsieur 
Perichon, a proprietor at Saint Benoist in the Isle, in planting 
one of these hedges, found amongst his young plants ove very 
different from the others in its shoots ‘and foliage, This induced 
Lim to plant it in his garden ; it flowered the following year, and, 
us he anticipated, proved to be of quite a naw tace, and differing 
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much from the above two Roses, which at that time were the only 
sorts known in the island. -Maasieur Breon arrived at Bourbon in 
1817 aa botanical collector for the Government of Frauce, and 
curator of the Botanical and Neutralisatiou Garden there. He pro- 
pagated this Rose very largely aud sent plaatsa and seeda of it, in 
1822, to France. M. Breoa named it “ Rose de I'Tie de Bourbon;” 
and ia convinced that it is a hybrid from one of the above Rosea 
aud a native of the island. Probably in this country the Bourbon 
are the most easily grown of all Roses, and require but little care 
and attention ag compared with most of the other groups, though 
of course, like every thing elsa in the vegetable kingdom, the 
more we strive to understand and comply with their requirements 
the more aurely will they give ua an ample return for our laboura. 
The whole of the family are free and constant bloomers, with fine 
foliage, bright coloura and in general fively-shaped flowers. They 
vary very much in habit, mauy varieties being dwarf and compact, 
others of moderate growth, and some very vigorous and Fobuse 
The smaller growing kinds require to be pruned rather closely, and 
tha more vigorous rather sparingly, aa if these ace cut too bard 
they will produce too much wood at the sacrifice of the flowers. 


List o¥ Bounson Roses. 


Nama. ; Description, Habit of 
| Growth, 

Acidalie verececssoees wsece Blush white; in dry weather beautifully 
tiuted ; large and foll,.....csecssseeeerseansesses FiQs 7 

A pol Tang... c.ccessaecnerssane Flowers bight pink; a very fine rose.......... Fig. 


Buronne da Noirmont ... Fresh rosy pink, petala of good gubstanga ; 
flowers large, full and weil formed, pus- 

_ sessing a delicious violet soent....,.. ...106. TOD, 
Baronne Gonelia ....s... Bright “ale with fine Grouse boa; large | 
and ful TOPCO Ie ee SL eee | eres 
Catherine Gwillot..........Carmiue rose; flowers larga, well formed 


and fall: a auperb roe i 


. cccecumaka'ee -asenacsaane “Wid. 
Dr. Berthet...seosccseoness Briilinut oberry red, large, full, and good .. rob: 


George Peabody sce. Porplish crimson, finely cupped, large aud 
: full Ter rirerTi tic Y Pera rarey PUL e et rir er ets er rer rT Vig. 


Jules JurgesteM.ecs...0. Rosa magenta, velvety catinine with alaty 


reflex in the coutre, very large, full and 
wall formeil...esssre bee er FO ee eee vig. 


Louis Margolin .... 0. Satin rose, large, mud fall... .sessseecsssenss eo free, 
Louise Odier PTrET TT it Te) Koay pink, ful and finely formed ; & good 

growing and beautiful rope... ., ....00 Precrre vi 
Madama de Sevigné..... Very bright rose in the centre; borders of 

the petala lighter; large and full; bioome 

in CIMBTEIB, esses sve eee ene ranean sbisweceasseuseves ig- 


bItee FES EPR ee Fe eRe thoes oe vig. 

Madama Scipion..o..00 Very bright rosa, large, cupped and finely 
formed ee Cte ee ee Lt ee 2 | vig. 

Marie Pore...sccscsseses wee Flesh colour with deeper centre: of medium 
sise, fall and of govd form and babit...... vig. 

Marquis Balbiang....... . Deep rose, tinged with silver; very fall, of 
| medium size; & Food Old TOMO... cccsseeeees . vig. 

Michal Bonnat ecccsesessan Fresh rose; fluwers large, full aud weil- 


formed 5 & Good FOB... scar sensrreenseetnesee FAs 
Modele da Perfection... Pala satin pink, fading off to a beautiful 


carmiue EIT G ise. TCT iT Toe Sr et Pe Tt TT dvwf, . 


Perle D' AUgers essere coe Very pile rose, aimoat white, large and 
full, Guely impricated....cs+-...csssnccerarrees VIE. 
QUEST cavesccsnsssserens eras Clear buff rose, large and fell; a very free 


brovrmer ORR eg ee ee 


Queen of Bedders w.uw0. Deep bright crimson flowers ; remarkably 
free fluwering, produced in cluaters....... free. 


Reine Victoria ..... aueanen Soft delicate rose of medium #ize€......c000 vig. 
Sie Jf. Paxton... . ... Bright rose, shaded ‘crimeou'; free blooming mod, 


Souvenir data Maimawon Blush, centre flesh, fine foliage and habit ; 
oue Of the best rome QTOWN.rr.censeccceeee. » free, 


Souvenir de ta Maimeieon A variety of the preceding, but with flowers 
Aled ONZE ceccerevsese Of acidar abade Of piulk..cccecsesssercere ova tree, 
Victor Amaanuel....... Purpla aud purpiish maroon, iarge and 
double, £ and Distinct srececcsseese.eengee vig. 
Bovrson anp NolseTrg Perretvacs, 


The varieties comprised in this group are occasionally classed 
with the hybrid perpetuals. Most of them are very free bloomers ; 
the flowers are not large, but are well formed aud generally pro- 
duced in clusters. 


—— ee ——_—— - 





Habit of 


Name, Description, 
Growth. 
Role de Ntage seerscnss Pure white, petals of great sabetance, me- 
dium size, ive form; ome of the best...... Vig. 
Comiesse Barbantine...... Flesh valour, large, fall and of good form... vig, 
Coquettes des Alpes.,.... ue eeutre shaded with rose; full, fine 
orn ite eee PP ee ee 2 2 ee ees rob, 
Cogusties des Blanche ... Pure white globular flower; very largs...... 
Louise Darseus.....0.. Pure white, uot large, but full and of good 
FORM wo. sere med, 


Madame Auguste Perrm Pale rose ; reverse of petala whitish, of me- 
3 dinm size ; a beautiful aud distinct rose... vig, 
Madame Guatave Bonnet White, absded wth rose and carmine, me- 
dium aise, globular form; very free bloo- 
THe... Ce i et ed et LL | 
Madame Scipion Cochet Beautiful bright roas; edge of petals sil- 
very ; fine imbricated Bowers... ., ....... vig. 
Olga Marix ...cpssaseoaeses » White, shaded with saimon; wedium aize 
Perfection des Bianchas.,. Pure white, of wedium size, full and of 


| BOO Aba... .ascssanenes ses oneceesayressasarecesane 
Porle dee Blanchet ...... Pure white, rather small but very frae bloo- 


mer See PE ee ee ee ee irr mod, 


free. 


CHIna Roses. 


These are also known in Europe as Benga] Roses, the parent 
of the whole race being Hosa indica, a native of China. They 
are all dwarf and compact in babit, and are admirably adapted 
for cultivation in this country, where they thrive most vigorously, 
are easily propagated by cuttings, aud bloom more profusely thaa 
aay other class of Roses. Of course we cannot claim for them the 
great diversity of form and colour found in the hybrid per- 
petual, or the delicate shades of colour, or the delicious fragrauce 
of the Teas, still this is to a great extent compensated for by 
their continuity of bloom, their distinct form and colors, their 
hardiness and immuuity from all the diseases and ills that rose- 
flesh ia heir to. This hardiness and immunity from disease js no 
doubt principally due to the fact that they are almost invariably 
descended from one original species without having been crossed 
and inter-crossed with other types. The following is a list of the 
best varieties in this class :— 


Name Description Habié of 

growth, 
Abbe Miland. wes Reddieh purple, often streaked with white ; 
barge arid globular. 5.600. veseeseraceesas 
Archduke Chariea.s sus Pale rose, changing to deep crimson, very 


jiarge snd double (geverally known iu this 


country ab fosa Fiscolor) ice ccececses snasccen ETOH 
Bellede Florence. ...... Pale cherry, wediom size, semi-double, pro- 
duced in clusrera,... . .. + mod, 


Clara Syl viatt....ccsse0ce Pare white, rather thin petala, very pretty, 
Cramoise Supericure...... Flowers large, very double, rich giowing 
crimson ; oue of the most brilliaut colour- 
ed rosea in cultivation ....ecsescecscsaces wanee ID 
DUCK. secctcorsecsreeee Pura White, mediam aiza, fine form, full, 
very free eines Petes Gauss 
t 


bud, when about half expanded.....,....., dwt 
Louies PAsRipe...c.00. Dark crimson, edgea of centre petala almost 

whita, of medinm size, very double.......... mod, 
Madame Broon wc... Brltiant rich rose, colour tinged with salmon, 

Feary AU Salli... scsace scp eenacceneseesgeces ane 
Marjoline. PPT TRinTrrer er rire Bright rivid CTUtIBOL 25. cereescovece sense as : rig. 
Afre, Bosanguet....eses-28 Beautiful delicate waxy white, very free 

blooming, one of the finest roses we have, 

(This ia oconaionaily classed amongat the 

Bourboria) Ee ELE er Terie fae? tree ee eee 
Napoleon. sreorsvissesceeres Bright pink, very fine, large and doubla,..,... mod, 
Sanguinea. J esuieareevaes es Siuail, Very double... sceassces mht, Sbhiee ene dwf, 
Viridiffora, ...-+++ javiieee » Flowers bright green, more curious than 


Rosa Lawnenceana (Fatny Ross.) 


This is frequently classed with the preceding, though by 
most betanists it is considered to bea distinct species. This is 
best grown as a pot plant, and under favourable conditions 
produces ite pretty daisy-like pink flowers in great profusion 
throughout the year. There seem to be two distinct varieties of 
this plant, the flowers of both being of the same colour, ove, 
however, being about double tha size of the other, 


Ros& MICROPHYLLA, 


This is frequently called the Indian Moss Rose, owing to the 
deep-green prickly calyx that surrounds the buds, easily recog- 
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nised by its distinct, dense minute foliage ; flowers very double, of 
good shape and medium size; outer petals pale pink ; centre deep 
carmine, There is alsoasingle white and a single crimson varie- 
ty in cultivation in Europe, but we have never met with them in 
this country. 


Rosa LYELL { Rose or rae Doon ). 


A very vigorous growing species, bearing large, double, pate 
pink or blush flowers; grows aud blooms freely in Oudh aud the 
N. W. Provinces, but cannot be induced todo ao anywhere in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, 





THE DAHLIA, 


There is probably no plant in cultivation that has been more 
buffeted about by the vagaries of fashion than the Dahlia— 
at oue time almost rivalling tbe Roae in public estimation, after a 
brief period of popularity sinking into comparative obscurity, 
and again when some other favourite for which it had to make 
room has been discarded, perhape rising to a more pre-eminent 
position than it had previously attained. The most startling re- 
volutiou, however, that has taken place in the Dahlia family is 
the re-introduction of single varieties into cultivation, and more 
astonishing stilt is the immense degree of popularity to which 
they have attained. After half a century or more had been 
spent by many of the leading florists in Europe in endeavouring 
to bring the Dahlia to the highest state of perfection, filling the 
fiowers so full of petals that it would be almoat impossible to fll 
them fuller, by a sudden stroke of fashion’s fairy wand all thia 
work is undone, and we are brought back to the point from 
which our forefathers started at the commencement of the 
present century, and itis a strange fact that one of the most 
popular types of single Dahlias now in cultivation is an exact 
counterpart of one of the two original species from which 
all our cultivated varieties have dascanded. No one can deny 
that single Dahlias are extremely beautiful, but, on the other 
hand, even their most euthusiastic admirers would oot care to 
assert that they in any way eclipse the double varieties ; and thera 
is no doubt that the latter will remsio primus inter pares 
long after the singla varieties have again sunk into oblivion. 

The following interesting particulars regarding the early bis- 
tory of the Dahlia is given in Fish's “Bulb Culture’:— 

‘We know comparatively little of the early history of the 
Dahlia, our first record of it being in a “History of Mexico” 
by Hemandez, published iu 1651, who deacribed and figured two 
separate species of Dalhlias. A French diplomatist, who was 
seut to Mexico by his Government to possess himself by some 
means of the invaluable cochineal insect for the enrichment 
of his own country, also noticed the Dablia growing on tha 
elevated sandy plains of Mexico. A century seems to have 
elapsed between the first recorded notice of the Dahlia and ita 
beimg aent from the Botanic Gardens of Mexico to those of Madrid 
by Cervantes, the Spanish Director of the former, in 1789, In 
the following year it seems to have flowered there, and attracted 
the attention of the Abbe Cavanilles, who, na far as is known, was 
the first to give a scientific description of the plant, and re- 
christened it Dahl or Dahlia after hia friend Andrew Dahl, the 
Swedish botanist, The Marchioness of Bute introduced it in 
1789 into England, and Lady Holland proctired fresh seeda in 
1804 when the original stock had perished through ignorance or 
neglect, and the firat plant flowered in 1803, The seeda ripened, 
and were distributed in 1806; and these may therefore be looked 
upon asthe progenitors of our present race of English Dahlias, 
The Abbe Cavanilles, inspired with a laudable anxiety to allow the 
Dablia to speak for itself, rather than through Hernandez’s 
figures and descriptions, sent roots of the tbree varieties then 
(1802: known ia Spain to the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. These 
were successfully cultivated and speedily improved. Two years 
later, in 1804, Humboldt visited Mexico, and found the Dahlia 
growing in plenty in sandy meadows at an elevation of 5,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. From these he collected seeds aod 
forwarded them to Paris and Berlin. And no doubt the plants 
raised from Humbuldt's seads, intercroased with the three varieties 
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already in Paris, were the direct progenitors of our present race 
of Dalhlias. | 

” Whether from the stimulus sfforded by the introduction of 
‘these varieties, or the new ‘seeda, is ufcertain, but the fact is 
obvious, both the French sand the Germans made far mote 
progress in the culture of the Dablia in these early times than the 
English, The first double Dahlia appeared in Berlin tn 1809, 
‘but it was many years ufter before the double varieties bécame 
common. During the great Napoleonic wars the French seem to 
trve found time to improve their Dahlias, so that when the English 
flocked to Paria afier the peace of 1815 they were astonished and 
delighted with the French Dahilias, snd large quantities of the 
hest aud most expensive of thenr speedily found their way to 
England. 

Sines thet time Great Britain may: be aaid to have led the van in 
the improvement and the culture of the Dahlia, The revolution of 
‘tuste in regard to Dablies that has oconrred several times since tlieir 
tutveducstion is very remarkable. Firat they wera received very 
coldly apparently iu 1789; then with entbusinsm in 1815, which 
roached fever heat probably betwoen 1830 and 1840; then they 
‘ndvenced and retreated ina series of unoertain and apparently 


icions ebbs and flows ; now again growing in intensity,” a 


- .Botaniealiy the Dallia belongs to the great Aster or compostia 
family, whicl includes about nine thousand species, and is scattered 
over the greater portion of the earth; and yet the family is not 
wery rich in decorative or useful planta for the garden, Wo are, 
‘however, indebted to it for such well known garden plants as 
lettuces, endive, chives, ecorzouern, salsify and artichokes. ‘The 
‘aster zinnia, calendula, tagetes, chrysanthamum and Dahlia are 
the most useful aud ornamental exainples of this immeuse order. 
‘The general eclour of the order is yellow, aud yet, strange to 
‘ray, we can hardly yet be suid to have a good qa aster, the 
‘veda and purples so common among asters, and also ‘scarlet, 30 
prevalent in Dublias, are comparatively rare colours throughout 
‘the families or species ee This order ie distinguished 
‘by the atraugement of the florets in involucated heads and the 
‘cohesion of the anthers: of the flowers. Ou examining the 
‘dlise' floreta of a single daisy, chrysanthemum or Dahlia, it will 
‘be seen that the five anthers: are joined together at their margins 
ro ws to form a tube, and the style is concealed below these 
‘anthers until the pollen is mpe enough to be discharged. 
Just -at thia eritical period the style rises through the tube, its 
-two sides however being firmly pressed together so an to prevent 
any pollen lodging on- the stigma. To prevent solf-fertilisation 
‘the top of the style ie not ovly closed, but also covered with 
‘stout strong hairs for the parpose of brushing the pollen out of 
‘the anther cells and carrying it or placing it where winds or 
‘ingecta may convey it to the outer aod older flowers nearer the 
margin of the same dise which sre thus fertilised by the newly 
‘ghed pollen; The stigmas which have thus helped to fructify 
‘the older flowers are in turn fertilised in the same way by the 
‘next flowers that open uearer to the centre of the disco. In 
other species of this order the sexual organs of the same flowers 
-are developed unequally, so that no flower ie fertilised by itself. 
These facts have a most important bearing on the improve- 
ment of the Dahlia, for though the plant is bermaphrodite, and 
‘the different organs of the flower placed side by side, yet prac- 
tically they become menacious, which renders iutercrossing and 
hybridising easy. The flower of the Dahlia, as is well known, 
varies aluost to infuitude iu size and colour. Of late years a new 
race of pompon or bonquet varieties bas been selected, with 
‘ fiowers little if atall larger thau pyrethrams. Dwarf or bed- 
_ ding atraius have alan been chosen varying iu height from 1 ft. 
to 18 iuch w 2ft. The different species and varieties range from 
.$ ft. to 10 f., or even 15 or 20 ft. tu the casa of D. tmpersudia, ‘The 
‘ babit and géneral character of the Dahlia is 40 well known as to 
. need little or no description. Left to itself it forma a dense bush 
. about 4 ft. high and 2 ft. through. Each species, and almost every 
variety, bas, however, ita own peculiarities of style, height and 
habit. <A. uew species or very marked variety—JD. gractlie—bus 
. been recently introduced with wnuch fiuer divided and minutely 
ent foliage. Could the bouquet Duhlias, which are mostly very 
tnll, apparently trying to make up in height what they Jose in 
gize of Lioom, be reduced to a foot, and the course leaves of 


_others-be more. fiuely cut nud divided after the maaver of DD, 
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gracilis, the Dahlia would-become much more useful and popular 
us A decorative plant. 

Tle roots »re tuberous nnd fasciculated, the stems berbaceous, 
hollow'and deciduous; the hollewness of the stems needs to be 
borne in miud, as it is often the cause of many roots pecishiug by 
being stored in a wet state or full of aap; the fluid cannot escape, 
bit sinks down' through the hollow stem into the tuber, aud 
causes the latter to rot. Though Dahlia roots are by no menue 
tempting, they are edible’; but very few care to repent the ex- 
periment of eating them, neither are they credited with any me- 
diciual properties, = 


(To be continued.) — 





EVILS ATTENDING PLANT CULTURE IN POTS. 
. This is a good time-to give -advice on -this subject. It is not 
a good plan to grow any plant ina pot; but pot onltureis a 
necessity of horticulture, and as all gardeners, great or amail, grow 
an immense proportion of their stoek in pots for a ahorter or 
longer season every year, it follows that they should know ..all they 
can about pot culture and its evils. Gardeners, and especially 
amateurs, are so much accustomed ta growing plants in pots, that 
we dare say that the idea .is 4 common one, that it isthe best 
way to grow them. It is not the heat way however, and except 
ander a few exceptional circumstancas, it is the worst way. Very 
yoany of the illa which afflict plants are directly or indirectly 
traceable to their culture in pots. Itis an. acknowledged fact 
that green-fiy, thrip, red apider, mildew and not a few other poate 
and diseases which attack plants, are enconraged and aggra- 
vated by culture in pots. How is this? some one will ask; 
and in answer it may be said that the idea ia not a new one, 
or vroached for the first time. Lindley gave the snbiect his 
aitention,.and so did Knight; and inventors have devised pota 
that were said to overcome or mitigate the evils complained of, 


bat owing either to tha price or inconveuience of using such 
articles, they have never become popular, and for mostly all 


purposes the common flower pot is stillin general use. . 

One of the greatest disadvantages connected with the use of 
pots ie the necessity of standing them in places exposed to the 
air and sun, and the great fluctuations of temperatura and mois- 
ture to which the roots of the agg growing in them sre exposed. 
lt is very bad for any plant to have its roots 1a a mediam that is 
liable.to be alternately wet and dry, or cold and warm, and these 
are just the conditions to which pots expose them;. hence ex- 
perieiced gardeners are always casting about for some means of 
‘site the pots, and resort to plunging, shading, sprinkling 
paths, and various. other devices so as to prevent these agencies 
working mischief as much as possible. Wheu-a plant is newly pot- 
ted in- abundance of soil, und freely watered, the roots are not so 
much affected ; but when they reach the sidéa of the pots, which 
they soon do, and thera is nothing between them and the 
aun and. air .but about an eighth of an inch of porous 
earthenware, they are liable to serious injury if not watched 
attentively, When the soil becomes parched iit the pote it shrinks 
away from the sides, leaving a space between the two; active 
evaporation begins. from the tender rodts, which instead of absorb- 
ing moisture, as ia their fonction, part with it; and the consequence 
is thet they are etther killed or injured, and the branches suffer ih 
proportion. Where large collections of plunts exist, or where 
those in charge have not time to attend to the wants of the plants, 
this is quite a.common oecurrence nt this season, and many a 
plant is. irretrievably ruined thereby, Regular attention - to 
watering and shading can only prevent such things happening ; and 
in the case of pot-bound plants a good deal of attention is required, 
because the soil in the pot soon dries up. To fully understand the 
condition of a plant situated in a pot as described, it must he 


remembered that in the natural state when a peat grows in the 
o 


ground, the roots have unlimited scope, and not experience 
such conditions at all ; whereas in a pot exposed on all sides, eva- 
poration is constantly going on from the roots, the porous 
earthenware pot acting like a wet cloth pnt round a-bottle of 
water to keep it cool, regards temperature, the roots of all 
planta are naturally subjected to far more uniform conditions than 
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the tops, that is to say the temperature of the ground does not 
vary nearly so much as that of the air, and it is found that the 
hearer these conditions are imitated in artificial culture the better 
do planta thrive. | 

he remediee for the drawbacks of pot-culture are various. 
Many kinds of plants have of necessity to be grown ou Stages and 
shelves in glass houses where they cannot be planged, and the cul- 
tivator must then do the best he can under the circumstances ‘The 
main point to attend to in such cases is not to water the plants 
during the driest and warmest time of the day when evaporation 
is most active, but sey in the morning or in the evening. Plants 
standing with their pots touching each other thriva much better 
than when the pots are placed widely asunder, and hence close 
ranking should be the rule, provided the to 
game time. Under other cirenmstances the best plan is to 
the. pots up to the rim, whenever possible or convenient. Plung- 
ing. obviates many evils, .and it ia often a good practice 
to plunge the pots of favorite subjects in another and larger 
can filling up the space between the sides with ashes or soil. 
‘Double-sided pote have been. made to meet this end, but they 
are too cumbersome for general use. A dry cloth or a piece 
of stout brown paper tied round a pot, answer almost as well, 
‘The abject in any case is to prevent radiation and evaporatio 
wr the escape of heat and moisture from the soil in the pot, an 
#0 preserve the roots in an agreeable medium,—feld. 


have roomat the 





WATER BOUQUETS. 


_- The above heading will no doubt seem a peculiar one to those 
‘who are not acquainted with the interesting method of preserving 
cut Howers by completely inmersing them in water. The process 
‘is extremely simple, and with erdinary care (combined of course 
with good taste in arrangement) success is so certain that we feel 
asgured that those of our readers who carefully carry out the follow- 
iug instructions, given by one of our English contemporaries on the 
subject, will be bighly gratified by the result, 

These are ordinary bouquets preserved in. water from which 
the air is excluded, and which keep fresh and beautiful for periods 
-of a week or a fortnight, or even three weeks, actarding to the 
character of the flowera or foliage used, the care with which they 
are made, and the purity of thea water employed. Water 
bouqueta, formed chiefly of Ferns and other foliage, such as Cro- 
tona for example, so. rich in colvuring, and so diverse in form, may 
he preserved in. perfection for a month or more. The beanty of 
: each leafiand aprig is algo displayed te the utmost perfection in 
-water bouquets. There ia no huddling of the flowera or foliage 
‘into masses, on the coutrary, each branchlet, leaf, or flower may 
be. allowed ta float gracefully in.the water while seen throughout 
‘ita @ntire :length in all. ita natural beanty. This extreme 
grace and lightuesa form one of the chief charms of water 
.bonquets, But, it may be asked, how are they made? Thug: 
—Tuke a shell, a piece of coral, a flint, or other stone, 
“or bit cof metal—the two firet are the beat—and construct 
-# bouquet of any handy size upou or around it, securing, however, 
.all the materials of the bouquet to whichever one of these sub- 
stances may be used. The. weight of the coral, shell, or stone, 
-should be sufficient to hold the bouquet in one position in the 
water; if coral be used,.it adds:to the beauty of the bouquet to 
allow part of it to be seen throngh and among the flowers; if stones 
_or other weights be employed, they may readily be hidden with 
‘the flowers or foliage of the bouquet. A piece of lead drilled full 
‘of holes to allow the bouquet wires to be passed through them, 
forms a handy base for water bouqueta. It ig easy to place each 
. flower and leaf exactly where the eye of cultured taste may direct 
jo such a base so.as to form bouquets of any desired character, 
‘colour, or size. Hverp purt of the bouquet and its base must ba 
perfectly clean; no Moss or other material that would cause the 
‘slightest sedimeut musi be used in ite formation or arrangement. 
Tf any dust or dirt adhere to leaf or flower it should be washed 
off, either before or immediately after making. | 
Having finished the arrangement of the flowera, three things are 
needful for the completion aud display of the water bouquet; 

" these are—a bell-glasa, or glass shade without a knob, a china or 


gilassea of any size may be used with safety. 
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other plate or dish with a fiut, even surface, and of oourse water- 
proof, and a tub or. pailful ofclean water. Glase, shade,. dish, and 
water, muat ail be thoroughly clean; the pail or tub must be aufii- 
ciently large to aliow the bouquet, glass, or atber dish, and bel!l- 
glaas, to be all submerged in water together. With bouqueta of 
any size, the simplest made of proceeding is to bare the 
arms beyond the elbow, place the diah in the tub, set the 
bouquet carefully im the ceutre-of it, aud,- holding it in posi- 
tion with one hand, place the glasa shade in the water with 
the other sideways. aud deep enongh till. it is perfectly full 
of water, then tyro it over the bonquet and on to the 
dish without emptying i¢ of water, of exposing any portion 
of the glass to the air; if properly done, there will be no air bubs 
bles or empty apace at the top of the glass; should there ba 
any, the glngs must be turned back aynin, refilled with water, 
aud turned over again till i¢ is entirely filled with water, 
There cau, huwever, be av difficulty if the tub or pail be large 
and deep enough to admit of the whole of placing and 
covering the bouquet being accomplished under water. The dish 
must then be grasped firmly oun each side and lifted out of the 
water, pouring a little of it from the outside rim of the dish in 
taking it out, so that it may be carried easily anywhere without 
spilling any, which it would be difficult to prevent were the lip 
of the dish beyoud the globe full to the brim. The inexperieuceii, 
however, had better use a sponge for this purpose, as the 
change of level necessary to get ric of this outside water is apt 


‘to Jetout some from the inside also and to let in the air, which 


spoils the effect. A little water ahould also be left outside the bell- 
glass, as it tends to make the union between the glasa ani its base 
more secure. Dish and glaes should then be wiped dry, and the 
bouquet placed ona drawing or sitting-room table. The whole 
bouquet fioats ia the water above the levei of the dish, aud the 


‘effect, if everything -he perfectly clean, is moat pleasing. The air 


in the leaves and flowers comes ont and remutns like crystals 
on their surface, and almost every sort of fowerand leaf too, 
seems to vary in the amount of air expired by them. These 
aerial crystals form rapidly during the first bour or two, con- 
tinue bright and beautiful for several daya, and then many of 
them seem to collapse in the water. Bouqueta of this kind 
must, of course, be handled and moved with care, and the 
dish on which they etand must be held nearly level Those to 
whom their management ia entrusted must be cautioned not to hold 
them on one side in dusting, or net ouly will the water come out 
with a rush, but the glasses will often break into fragments with 
the pressure of the atmosphere upon the internal vacuum caused 
by the loss of the water. Of course it will be understood that in 
auch bouquets the water is kept in the gluss_ by atmospheric pres- 
Bure, and that being the case, it will be obvious that the air outside 
would support a column of water under the conditions described 
as high or higher than the ceilings of most Bb ing-roums, therefore 

h renewing such 
bouquets some care ie necessary. ‘lhe only safe course, in fact, is 
exactly the same as that pointed out for enclosing them in the 
glasses, Remove dish, glass, and bouquet just as they stand, 
plunge them overbead in water, and the whole wiil fall asunder, 
To the careful observer the bouquet and water alike give obvious 
notice of time for removal When the flowers lose their bright- 
ness, and the water becomes a little cloudy, the bouquet should 
at once be removed, Glass, dish aud weight must all be seru- 
pulously cleaned, and a new bouquet made and placed in position, 
as already pointed out. ‘The lasting qualities of anch bouquets are 
not wholly owing to their snhmersion, They also escape all gas and 
fire-dried sir, and enjoy a much more uniform temperature than they 
would do under other conditions. They likewise admit of the use 
of flowera that may be injurious or disagreeable to many from 


‘their excess of sweetness or of disagreeable odour. For example, 
‘many havea positive dislike ta the odour of Clrysanthemanns ; 


these, especially the Japanese oues, with their long, thread- 


like petals, are amoung the most interesting Howera for water 


bouquets. Pancratiuma, again, Eucharis, Nympheas, and other 
Liliaceoug plants are excellent for the paper as are also Narcissi, 
Hyacinths, and Suowdropa. Many of the Begouias and Mosa Rose 
buds are remarkably beautiful in water bouquets. But any or 


‘all flowers thay bo tried; and those who have few or no flowers 
nay wake chaste aud pieasing water bouqueta with nothing but 
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heaves and berries, such as Mosees, Ferns, Grasses, Holly, Retinos- 
poras, or even Hips, Haws, and Ivy leaves. Water bouquets 
would be useful in smoky towns and crowded dwellings, where 
flowers droop and fade almost as soon as they enter them. 





WORK IN SEASON. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


Cetury.—The last sowing of Celery should now be ready for 
planting ont. Ifthe trenches have been prepared beforehand, as 
advised some time since, run the hoe over the surface to destroy 
any weeds that may be vegetating. Give the plants a good soaking 
of water before moving them; and if they have been treated as 
directed, by being put in a nursery-bed four or six inches apart, 
they will now be in fine condition. Remove them with as many 
roots as possible and as much soil as will adhere to them. In 
moving Celery planta there should never be occasion for the 
now almost obsolete practice of cutting off or shortening a con- 
siderabie portion of the leaves at planting time ; on the contrary, 
Celery, more than most crops, should never, through the aisle 
course of its cultivation, from the time the plants appear above 

und until they are fit for use, receive a check more than 
is inseparable from transplanting them, even when that opera- 
tion is performed with care. Ifthe trenches have been prepar- 
ed for double or treble rows, put the plants in, 1 ft. apart each 
-way ; if for single rows, 9 inches between the plants will be 
sufficient for ordinary purposes. In making the holes use a 
planting trowel, and sea that aed are large enough to admit the 
roots without crushing them together; give each row a good water- 
‘ing agsoonas planted. Celery costs more in manure and atien- 
tion to grow it well than most vegetables, and it is worth while 
to treat it ina way calculated te produce it in good condition, 


Lrzexs.— When indifferently grown these are little better for 
‘the purpose for which they are required than Onions. To obtain 
the peculiar mild flavour which Leaks possess when large and 
freely grown, the plants must not be allowed to become stunted 
‘by being too close in the beds. To prevent this, thin them out so as 
‘to lenve them 6 or even 8 inches apart. | 


Onions.—Onions should be thinned before they get too large. 
Tf the soil is hard and dry give a thorough d ronehing before un- 
dertaking this operation, so that the removal of any need not in- 
jure those that remain, whieh often happens when the gronond 
‘js bard. As tothe distance that the plants should be left apart, 
this will entirely depend on the kinds grown. The larger 

oe sorts should be left 8 te 9 inches apart, but 6 inches will 
i ample for the smaller kinds. 


_ GaRrrois—Advancing crops of Carrots should be again looked 
. a to see that they are not left too thick, especially the larger 
kinds. 


Turnips— Will also require attention in this respect. There are 

few crops that suffer so much as this if allowed to stand tao close 

- together, as, when in this state, they run to leaf, forming bulbs 
that are uot only small, but very poor in quality. 


Bert.—Thin out all advancing crops before the plants get so 
" Jarge as to interfere with the growth. 


CaBpaces.—The last sowing of these and the other members of 
_ the Brassica tribe should aoe ready for planting out. Cabbages 
und Cauliflowers at this season are liable to suffer from the ravages 
of the root-grub, In old gardens the plants are generally the most 
affected, ae to such an extent in some casea does thia occur that 
frequently almoat the entire crop of these vegetables are destroyed. 
Besides the whole or partial loss of the crop, this is very annoying to 
those who take a pride in seeing in their kitchen garden that un- 
broken uniformity in the different vegetables grown that gives evi- 
dence of good management ; yet in soils the most infested with 
these pests a little extra labour at the time of planting will secure 
these vegetables ina great measure from destruction, At the 
commencement of the planting season procure a maund or two 
of dry powdered lime, to which an equal quantity of soot should 
he added ; this quantity will suffice for a large garden. When the 
different crops of this family are being put out, make the holes 


for thom rather larger than uaual, and as the plants are dropped 
into them halt fill up with earth, then give them a good soaking 
with water, after which put to each plant, all soul the steni, a 
handful of the lime and soot, then draw in the remainder of the 
soil, This simple process will take a little more time than plant- 
ing without the use of the mixture; but those who use it, will be 
spared the annoyance of seeing their plants turn that peculiar 
blue tint in the leaves and flag in’ the sun, which is a sure si 
that the roots are gone, and that all affected in this way may he 
consigned to the refuse heap. Where water is given at the 
time of planting it is necessary to apply it as above directed 
before the lime and soot, as, if the latter be put to the plants first, 
it will be washed away from the stems and only have a partial 
chauce of being effectual. 


Scrrace Dresstnc.—Ihe earlier crops of Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts and Knol Khoi will now be 
much benefited by a liberal surface dressing of manure, after 
applying which, they should be deg supplied with water. As 
to the best manure for the purpose, thera 1s much diversity of 
opinion. The old native method of opening the roots and applying 
a dressing of partially decomposed Mustard or Linseed Cake ig 
still extensively practised. These have, bowever, one drawhack, and 
that is, although they are very powerful stimulants for immediate 
effect, their effect is not lasting, and unless followed up by a second 
and frequently 2 third application at intervals of about 2 fortnighé, 
they often do more harm than good. 


During the past few years we have employed the following 
compost instead of Cake only: very old sheep manure twent 
parts; Mustard cake or khullee five parts ; Guano one part. This 
mixture we have found to possess mauy advantages—it does not over 
stimulate the plants as is too frequently the case with cake only ; 
it is quite as speedy in its effect, and is also lasting, rarely requir- 
ing to be repeated except in very poor sandy soils that require a 
superabundance of moisture. | 





THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


ANNUALS.—These will now be starting into full growth, and many 
of them wiil require to be trained out aud nicely pegged down 
as they advance, The borders im the mixed flower garden wilh 
require to be kept up to the extreme of weatneas by staking and 
tying the plants as they require it; boeing and raking the borders 
at short intervals as they require it, aud cleariug away. all old 
flower stems and decaying leaves. A little dexterity in the use 
of the hoe wil] leave a regular surface without the nae of the 
rake—it 18 one of those toola we dread to see ina nice bed or 
border; many plants that are ruined by “ Mr. Nobody” may 
easily trace their destruction to a whip from the rake: for all such 
purposes we would Keep that tool under lock and key. Thia out 
all seedlings as soon aa they ara aufficientiy advanced; this is an 
operation that is too frequently neglected in the majority of gardens, 
sometimes from carelessuess, but more geuerally under the belief 
that the more plants we can grow 10 a given apace, the larger the 
crop of flowers wili be: this is an entirely mistaken idea; s dozen 
strong sturdy planta with plenty of room to breathe and grow 
freely, will produce more bloom than a hundred weak straggling 
seedlings that have te maintain a continuous struggle for their 
existence. 


Por PLaxts—Tiis is a good time, when water requires to he 
given so often and abundantly, to ascertaiu the state of drainage, 
aud if defectiveto remedy it, for no plant with a defective drainaga 
can ever thrive satisfactorily, In the case of plants set on 
the ground one fruitful source of defective drainage is caused by 
worms getting in at the hole in the bottom of the pot and working 
the earth among the drainage so aa toclog it up. A neat preven- 
titive is asing metal or earthen capa to go over the drainage holes, 
An easily come-at-able moda is te (aa the convex side of a 
erock or broken piece of pot over the hole, which will prevent the 
smalleat worm getting in, and yet if the rest of the drainage is 
placed uicely over it, will not prevent the escapa of water. The 
drainage wilt be kept more free, and be more effective if a little 
moss or cocosanat fibre is placed between it and the soil, 
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Rosxs,—Roaes should now be growing freely, and to induce the 
ean of vigorous flowering wood the plants must he kept 
iberaily supphed with water. Rich manures are of no value to 
the plants without a sufficient supply of moigture to render it in a 
fit state to be absorbed by the plants, By liberal watering we do 
not mean a daily sprinkling with a watering can; thia frequently 
does mors harm than good, rendering the soil go ‘bard as to make 
the admission of air to the roots of the plants, which is so essen- 
tial to their existence, almost impossible, A drenching of balf a 
dozen gallons applied once a week ta each plant, will do ten 
oie as much good asif it were supplied at the rate of a gallon 
& day, 
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NOTICH TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. All matter {utended for publication, and all questions to ba replied to, should 
be sevt in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication. All com- 
manications should be written on one side of the paper ouly. It is aleo requeated 
that correzpondenta forward theie name and address, not for publication 
inless they wish it, but for the aake of that mutual confidence which should exist 
between the Editor and those who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that ia not accompanied by the name and addresa of the writer. 


oo eee See 
Geiracts. 

—— eee 
THE SIZE OF GARDENS. 

| Moet gardens are too large, This may seem 4 strange assertion; but it is 
neverthelean troe. No aue has ever attempted to measure out pleasure from 
paintings by the foot or yar] sqaare of canvas. Nine out of ten gardona are 
too large to be enjoyable, Bize i6 the amalleat factor in artistic pleasnre— 
if, indeed, it be one at all; good keopiug, appropriate furnishing, are of far 
more moment, Now both of these, however essential, are extremely costly; 
hence either or both are often seriously neglected to the lose of all true plea- 
anre. Andifnoteac bad as thia, the atruggle of keeping ap the garden is 
euch a atrain upon our means that the exertion often exceeds the pleasure, 
end there ia not the slightest need for thease serious drawbacks, There is no 
more uecessity that the art of horticulture shonld be dragged out over a great 
extent of land than the art of painting over ao many square yards of canvas. 
Large pictures aro, indeed, beld by some to be vulgar on ecoount of their 
were size, This may be carrying art criticiam to extreme lengths, but assus 
rediy the canon holds good iu regard to mavy gardeus. Lot those who are 
fund of horticulture boldly face facta, aud cut their gardens down to thair 
means if they would thoroughly enjoy them. Gardening may be sither 
made a plensing recreation—s delightfol pastime for epare bours—or it may 
become a burdensome, oppressive, suervating luzury, and eat out a good 
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many of the higher pleasures and nobler enjoy ments of life, The springs of 
the pleasure which it yielde lie hidden not in the width of ita walks, the gun. 
bar and height of ita walla, the grandeur of its slopes or terraces, the size of 
ita beds or borders, the broad expanns of its velvety lawus, nor the perfection 
of ite specimens or mass of trees, shrubs, flowers, or plauta, but in the spirit 
iu ‘which ic is prosecuted, aud the pure delight which ita purscits inspire. 
Horticultarista must be humble, geutle, reverent, earneat, grateful, if they 
would be happy in their purenit Andall these qualities may be as fully 
developed in small gardens as iu large ones. Only disappointment can come 
of dixguising the frct that high keeping is costly. It is uot the mare matter 
of one digging and one hosing or planting aod filling, but many. The farmer 
may reap profitable crops with «a minimum amonot of Inbour; the gardener 
cannot, for hia beat orop of plegaura ia really reaped every day, from 
heving hia garden kept in a perfect state, Bad worktmauship, or weeds, or 
& tool out of place, may mar a whole day's pleasure, juat as the most ox. 
quisite pictira begeta a sense of pain when seen in a bad light, or through 9 
blinding soreen of dust, It shouid never be forgotten that a garden is, oF 
should be, a charming pictnre, not stored in 8 lumber room, but displayed 
for exhivition all the year round ; hence the importance of high and perfect 
keeping at all timea, Then, again, a garden is 4 finished picture, A great 
many seem to. forget thia. Some people's gardens are ever being printed 
in or dona up in uew frames, It is impossible to enjoy any venge of repose 
owing to the bustle of busy workman—to see the affects of light, ahade, or 
play of ooloura for paint-pots and brushes, The fuesy activities and une 
finieshednesas of gardens ere fatal to ali artistic pleasure. They are easily 
avoided, if one would only exerciaa forethonght, The rule fu some of the 
finest gardens ia, no workmen visible after cortain hours, Ai! the work on 
prominent points ie done early in the moruing, and repose atid nish reiga 
overthe garien undisturbed throughout the remainder of the day. Se 
possible ia all this, that questions have often bean asked, when ja the work 
dove ? where are, the workmen? or have yot any? Gardens should show 
reaulta, not processes. Ons. plant grown well, suited for ites place, mAy 


| give ten-fold the pleasure a thousand large specimens would 'do, packed 


into, rather. than well arranged in. the moat magnificent conservatory. 
And it is exactly the same in al other branches of horticulture. A patch 
of the vernal Forget-me-Not, so artistically poated as to form the eye of the 
drawing-room window, may confer more real pleasure than the thousand 
spring bulba piled op in gaudy magnificonce in beds or borders. But 
enough has beeu advanced to show that size ia of far lesa momené in 
gardens than either good keaping or skilful arrangement. Fortunately, 
too, these latter are within reach of all, while the former, and the means 
aud ability to do justice to large gardene, must aver remain the heritage . 
but very few Indeed,—Couniry, 


SUNDAY GARDENING. 


Amidst the turmoil and strife created by contending factions over the 
sapotity of Sundey or otherwise, it ia inatructive to note the fact, ao obvious 
to gardeuers, that natare knows noseveuth day of rest, aud continaes hor 
work with the same regularity and despatoh that she showa on all other days 
of the week, We say this natural fact ia go obvinns to gardeners, because 
their labour in certain departmenta, and ia certain aeasong sapecially, can 
kuow no cessation. We have oftea heard very geod people, or at lenst 
persons who hare their own estimate of goodness, declaiming against certain 
trades and cooupations, just because they reunderedSunaday labour imperative, 

But argument of that kind is open to sharp retort, end especially so when 
employed by those who have large gardens, or keap live stock of any kind 
necessitating Sunday labour on the part of their omployéa, if not on their 
own. Let us take the present season for instance, especially when the eun 
shines ont warmiy, and housea and planta need incessant attention. The 
most couscientious of Sabbatariang knowa that the neglect of the require- 
menuta of nature for one day may undo all the work of the year, Just because 
whatever man muy ordain with reference to the seveuth day rest, nature is 
not amenable to hia will, 

Plants must be watered, air must be given and withdrawn, shading must 
have attention, for the aun will shine, the raix will fall, the wiud will blow, 
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the frost will be as intense on Bondayi as on other days, and neglect of 
ordinary precautions, eveu bot for a few honre, means Joes and misfortune, 
as many s ceanin chergs on Somlsys has discovered to his sorrow, 

Even those whose tocation Hes in the production of seeds find that here, 
too, there |e no standing still, no waiting for the piessare or conveniences of 
map, Seols will ripen and waste, if not carefully gathered, let the day be 
what it may, and the grower cannot live on waste. Nay, waete of anything 
good ie wicked, and there are many forms of wickedness in the world very 
much worse than are those food in Sunday gardening, We have seen fruit 
spoiling—who had nok Pon Sundays, as of other days, from neglect to 
gather, and we have seen numbers of perscos employed on Sundays seer 
ing, that it may be good food for man, and ect be spoiled, 

' The exigencies of gardening are many and imperative ; théy néoceniate 
touch absotutely necessary werk, jut still work that is not foondin many 
other vocatiois hot eo dependent on the operations of nature. Persons of 
Grong religiote views may be ganteners, aud assame al! the weighty ree 
prustbilities ineidental to gardening wilh the utmost conselentiougness, if 
they view their positions and datics with wisdom and jndgment. If they 
cantiot do ao, and sre ever declaiming the absolute perfection and force of 
the Fourth Commemiment, they are grosely inconsistent if they still con. 
tinue to exist in and Wy a veocstion that rendere Sundsy labour se 
tmperative 

Our great dramatiet baa toht ne to find sermene iv stores, books in the 
rovnitg brooks, and good in everzthing, This adpergation is one that needs 
eonatent repetition, foy men sadly and cantankerousty fail to find, or rather 
look for the good which ia so universal, The humbiest garden labourer, if 
he be « thoughtful man, amd guee about hw work with love ard veneration 
for all the beauty and goodness which aurrenads him, may indeed find ser- 
mone in bis surroundings, and sacred baramoties iu the sweetncas aud beauty 
which it ia hie bappy lot to enjoy. 4 simple flower, or tiny plant or iusect, 
mar seek home to eome hearts with more power than oould the moat elo 
queut of hammn preachers,— Gardening World. 





HYACINTHS IN POTS, BEDS, AND GLASSES. 


Bulb estalogues, which are now making their appearance, remind one 
‘that the season for obtainiug the supply of Hyavinths has agaiu come 
round, and these who would desire to have these much-sateemed favourites 
-in dower early should loze no time in sending their orders, It ig generally 
‘supposed with these, as with most otber thiugs supplied by porserymen, 


that these who come first are beet served, which is not te be wonderad at, aa. 


otherwise the heaviest and most valuable bulbs might be left on hand, when 


they would, if sent out bave brought credit to those who supplied them, and — 
Whetber or not firat-oomers © 


have given increased setisfaction to the buyer. 
have the preference, certain i¢ is thet to get Hyacintbes iv bloom by Christ. 
mas, or soon after, they must be potted or put into glasses at once ; but, 
onlegs portizalarly required for that early season, it in beat to wait a sooth 
or ao later before starting them, as then they will come considerably atrouger 
end Goer. There is one kind, however, that fs naturally of an early-flowering 
character, and well suited for forcing—the white Roman, ao sweet and easily 
managed that no one should be without afew pots, to come in before the 
others; but, as these ere considerabhy etnal ler, it ia meceseat yx to grow 
acveral together to prodnce much effect. A6-in. pot ie quite large enongh 
to contain as any bolbs, and if these be placed at equal distances apart 
ther form «good mrss to atend in & vase ina room ; or if for cutting, a 
quantity of bloom may thos be had in aemall space. Sigta pips of these, 
mounted, snewer admirably for bonquet making, and they are therefore 
valuable for that purpose, coming in aa they do when other white flowers 
are scarce, The soil best anited to grow them in ina Fight fibry loam, 
made rich by the admiztore of any kiud of mild, thoroughly decomposed 
manore ; and in placing the bolbe in this a pinch of sand should be pat 
iuder the bnee of each. so ato prevent wny contact between them and 
the soil, otherwies they are apt to rot at that particular part. The after 
treatment of these Roman Hysointhe, in preparing them for forcing, &c. 
does not differ materially from that requirite forthe others; and, aa these 
will be touched on in doe order, that part of the eu'ject mey be passed over, 
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Those I bave principally to deal with now are the Dutch, avd in. ordering 
these it is generally best to leave the selection of varieties to those supplying 
thom, ab it often ogenrs that the stock of some particular kind is scarce, and 


' the bulbs inferior to others which are grown more largely,and from ‘which 


selections of the Hert may therefore be made. [tia not the largest bulbs; 
however, that are always the moat preferable, as much depends on theit 
weight and tipeness ; besides which, they differ mu¢h in size according td 
tha sorte, some being altogether cloaer and more compact than others, 
that would readily take the eye ofa pnrchaser, In regard to beanty and 
genoral symmetry of flowers, the single varieties are best, the double kind 


' frequently coming with crowded pipa and deformed apikes, which is seldom 


the case with the former, The time for potting will in a great measure 
depend on thetime they are required in bloom ; but, asa rule, it is beag 
toa aliow them to come alowly on instead of potting late, asthen they often 
have to be hurried to make up for the delay. Thoas who have to keep up 
a prolonged display generally pot at intervals of couple of montha or so, 
beginning with the Brat as soon as the bulbe aan be obtained, and continuing 
on as late as March or April ; but it ia a question if anything ia gained by 
keeping them ao long out of the soil, as they must” perforec long atrength * 
whereas if potted and kept cool, masses of roots would form to support the 
spike as soon as it emerges, For waking « fine displey there is nothing like 
growing three bulbs ino pot, a ?-in. aise being quite large enongh to contain 
enfficient rich soil to support that number. . Those. who have once had them 
in thie way are not tikely to be satiefed with single pinuts, aa there is no 
comparison in the effect which they produce,and when grown three together 
they may be all of one colour, or srrenged for contrast according to taste. 

Ja draining the pote one crock is quite euffisient, and it ia a good plan to 
scatter over this a little soot to excinde worms, which otherwiae are ept to te 
a goorce of trouble. As to soil, netbing suita better than good friable loam, 
rotten cow manure, and leaf.mould—oef the latter ‘two, in the proportion of 
about one-fifth of the former— and thia mixture should be used woderately 
dry, and pressed in the pots somewhat firmly, so that when finished the crown 
of the bulb shows just above the soil. The next thing is to place the pots level 
and give a gentle watering through « fine rose, and allow them to stand for a 
day to drain end dry a little before being covered up with balf.rotten leaves, 
Corba-nut fibre, or anything of that kind, to exelode the light from them till 
they hare formed roote and the tops begin to grow. Ag soon aa this takes 
place, the covering mast be gradually removed, so that the young blauched 
leaves do not suffer from sndden exposure ; and when they qill bear this, 
they canoot well be placed too close to the glass, or receive too much air 
wheuover the weather is favourable, So treated, the spikes and foliage 
come aturcy end strong, sod will then bear forcing without becoming unduly 
elongated, as they otherwise would be. Although Hyacintha will grow in 
bottles of water and require plauty of moistura,they will not succeed in a wat 
ataguant soil, aud therefore, till the pots are well filled with roots and the 
planta are making active progress, watering ahould be done with care and 
judgment; bot after they get fairty forward it is absorbed too quickly to de 
any harm. 

Bulbs intended for giaseee should be examined to seo if they are sound 
at the base, and have any lowe part remored, as when placed in water this 
ia apt to lead to decay. Cleat softs water is beat for these, end thie may be 

kept sweet by purting tuto ita few oamsl) pieces of charcoal which ina 
powerful deodorieer, and highty congenial to the reote of all plants. The 
point with Hyacinthe in gisesea ie to see that they are kept perfectly dark ak 
starting, end have ouly just eufficiont water to touch the bottom of the bulb, 
and to keep this repieuished from time to time as occasion requires. A 
dlose cupbeard angwers admirably to piace them iu till they get « start, from 
whence they should be rewcred by degrees to the window, and set a8 close 
to the gines as possible, that they may have tao full benefit of all tke light 
which sucha eitnation affords. 

Ac regards thoee to ds planted in beds, November is quite early enongh 
for getting them in ; but the thing now to be dous is to prepare the soil by 
trenching it wellup, that it may bave time to subside and bo ready when 
the right season arrives. If thinbe not done eerily, it settles irreguiarly 
after the bulbs are iu, making the surfxce quiform some ars buried 
much desper than others, which retards their progress io the spring and 
makea their flowering later, thus giving the beds «a somewhat gappy 
appearance, ingtead of having them:in full beauty at ous time, In situations 
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where the soil ia naturally cold and wot, alittle drainage is necessary, for 
which purpose uothing answora better thau broken brioka, put iu at a depth 
of from 18in. to 24in. orso. Hf on thease some half-rotten manure -boe 
soattered, the interstices will ba kept open for years, and the percolation of 
water be so reguiarthat the bulba will Jie suug anl safe’ for the winter, 
insteat. of rotting away, aa they sometimes do when Jess favourably 
sircumstanced, A handful of sharp ssud put in around each when plantin, 
ia a grest belp in warding off decay, aa it prevonta tha soil from coming in 
immediate contact with them, and keeps them altogether iu amore uniform 
condition aa to moisture thau they otherwise would be, In plauting, the best 
effect ie produced by baving tha rowa about 9 in. or 10 in. apart, and the 
bulbs the same tiestance from each other in the rows, but placed qnincunx 
fashion, ao far at least ag the shape of the bed will allow, The planting 
complete, the neatest way, and the best as regards the safety of the plante, 
in #0 finish of€ the surfaca with sifced leaf-eoil, which is a capital non. 
conductor, as ia alsa Cooa-uyt fibre, shich may be used instead where the 
former ia pot readily attainable. Good Hyacintha fur beds ara vow sold 
at a very cheap rate; and if taken care of, and allowed to stand and ripen 
off their folinge uatuaally after blooming, iuetesd of being thrust saide, they 
will not deteriorate, bat rather improve under good cultivation, and be 
availabla for tha anuj purpose for ap indefinite period. —J igh. 


ASPARAGUS ON THE FRENOH PLAN. 


Referring te-the aise of Asparngis aa grownin France amd England, 
moat people interested in the matter who have visited Oovent Garden Mar- 
ket for the firet time in apring hava beep amazed at the immonse aise of this 
yagetable es imported from France, {, in common with many more gardeu- 
ars, Waa very sceptical as to whether it would be posgibla to grow such 
Asparagus in Sogland, efeo though wa were told in the “ Parks and Pro- 
toenades of Paris thet it could be, and alse the way in whisk it could ba 
done, Soun after rewding that Work on ita firat appearance I determined 
to make the experiment, aud tie sppurtunity of domg so also preseutad 
itself under favoucable ciecumatances in thy aautu of England. A piece of 
laud to our liking was aglectst,, a deep, yellow, agudy. losm, inclining to 
elay aud rather moist, though drainsd and on a gen‘:le alope to the east. 
This waa tronched about 2 ft. Gin, deepand raceivalsa heavy dressing of 
ateble manure, with helf-deoaped leavca bibermised, well-incorporating the 
whole with the soil as the trenching progressed ; after trenching, the whole 
piece laid soma monthe to settle, or indeed until the time wheu planting had 
arrived, Whe about to plant, which waa not util the young Asparagus 
had grown some inches, the pisca uf gronnd reosive) pnother dressing on 
ite surface of rotten mauare aud leaf-unould, which wag dug. iu, [Et was 
then marked off in lines 3 ft. aparé and planted with young Asparagus 
planta the secoud your from the seed 8 ft. apart iuthe lines, thus having 2 
ft between the planta ong way aud 2 ft the othar. Thdé asta wera aluply 
laid on the sorface with the roots spread out borigontally, aud then « por: 
tion of soil was drawn over them from the spaces batween the rows ; thus 
when finished, the ground appeared iu shallow ridges and furrows from weat 
to east, following the slope of the graund. Tue plants, being io full growth, 
were immediately watered, aud were occasionally watered daring summer. 
Every wiater the whole surface of the ground was top-dregsed with a mix- 
ture of horse manure and hulf-deoayed leaves. Some of the atronger stems 
of the Asparagus received attention ag to staking, ag is dous in the case 
of herbaceous planta to prevent them from wind-waving or being broken ; 
but the position was a sheltered one, aod listle ataking compacatively wan 
reqnired, 

Now for the result. On the third year after planting—the fourth from 
the seed—we had the satisfaction of cutting aa good Asparagué an to nize as 
could be seen jin Covent Garden; indeed, as to quality it ¥a4 considered 
better, inasmuch as it was uot blauohed, although 1 am aware that tlanch- 
ing ia by some considered to ba an improvement. We were satisfied that 
the wide plauting had very much to do with our syocess, but more sspecial- 
iy the favourable oharacter of the soil and its natural condition ag ta mots- 
tura, We were aosstisfied with our success, that wa had planned a plante- 
tion of Asparagus on a large acule on a piece of ground capable of irrigation, 


82 per cont, germinated; twice eprouted aud twice dried 
Of fifty kernete once germinated till the plumale became 1 in, Jong avd 


bot was prevented by anfereseen circumeatances from carrying the design 
into effect, It ia probable that the higher average temperature of the enuth 
coast of Englind favoured the axpsrimest, but, from experience in the north 
near the eset, [ fesl entiafiad that greatly improved resulta may be expected 
from improved oulture,—T7he Garden. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SEEDTESTING, 


In making teste of seede the fact must ont be inat slght of that the 
finest-looking seeda, and those which show the graateet proportion of 
living germa, may vot be the most desitalile for the field or garden. Much 
depend. on the Yanaty-—-the cholcest straind of.some kinds producing seale 
of inferior appearance and Vitality. I have made sows progress toward 
ascertaining tha heat methads and the iwost favourable temperature for 
geriniuating seode af Wheat and the Oucurbttroenm or Vine family. To aid 
in finding the best method 1 used gome seede which were fresh, wel} 
grown, carefully harveated, and oot guvjected to severe triala or exposure 
of drought and muatare, bert ot cold, Tiase rolinble seede wore tasted, 
sida by aide With others whoss biatery waa not certainly known, In the 
different modeg of testing good freah seeda varie! much leas in the per 
cent. which germinated, than did theas which possessed little vitality. 
[un twa triale only « faw days apart, ot about the aame temperatore, by one 
perso, in the same room, with the same apparntuc used in a similar 
raannar, the same quantity of the jot of unknown Wheet was touted with 
the following resulta: Iu both triale,. ten lets of 100 kernels each were 
placed: in saucers of damp sand. Of the first, $1, $2, &¢, 85, 86, 87, 80, #9, 90, 
96 germinated, an average of 86° per ceat.; ef the second, 6, 76, 75, 76, 77, ° 
78, 78, 79, 82, 69 germinated, au sayerage ef 766 per cont. Here is a 
difference in the reealts of 10-3 per cemt., for which I cannot acceunt. 
fu Augeat, ou diffaraut days, many Iota of fresh, ‘hand-picked, band- 


‘Ghelled red Wheat were tested iu several waye. at temperdtured varying 


from 76% to 136° Faber, Excepting one. kernel, iu. one of several lots at two 
differant times, the average was 100 per ceut. of germinating asods. In 
open gronnd, 1000 of theee seeds gave an average of 94-9 per cant, Sida 
by side with the sbove, the uukuown Wheat varied frou 29 ta 86-8 per 
cant. iu germination, Rel Wheat germiusted more slowly than whire 

Wheat. Some experiments were made to ascertain whether seeds wall 
dried after ouge of twice gorminating would germinate agaig. In the casa 
of Wheat, the plumule bived aul continued: the growth, if ang growh was 
taade, but the roote alwaya, died when wel: dried, Hf any growth wae 
made a second or thinl time, new roota started out. Of fifty emels of 
unkuown white Wheat. once germinsted « little and dried, 96 par eont. ger- 
minated ; twies dried, 88 per, ost, Of Bisy kernels once germinated tilt 
the plamule became 3} in. lang, and the reote 1 in. -or 2 iv., theu dried? 
, 48 per cent. 


the roote 1 in. to 2 in, then dried, 38 per cent. germinated ; twice 
sprouted and twice dried, 14 par cent. again germinated. Some testa with 
new Wheat vow under way show stil! more favourable reaut:s than the 
foregoing. Seeds of Squashes known as Turban, Boston Marrow, Hubbard 
or Marblehead, and the common field Puoogkia, tested in several waye at 
a temperature of 80° or [ower showed rasalts which wera very variatle 
aod unsatisfactory. Tested in a temperature of 100° to 136° Fabr., the 
resulta were more uniform and the per cent. of gerniinating seeds much 
higher, Seeds of Water Melons sad Cucambers varied but little whether 
tosted at 70° or 136° Fabe.—Professos Poel, iu New York Tribune. 





| VENEER CUTTING IN AMERICA. 
The introduction into thie conntry aome few years since of large aheels 


_of thiu wood like so much wall-paper, caused people to wouder by what 


neachinery they were cut, for it was evidan’ they were removed from the 
trunk of the trea in continuous sheets. These gigantic sharings were 
used in America for eovering the walle of rooms, end they were affized hy 
a method very siinilar to that use for affixing paper. ‘he process by which 
theae thin veneers are prepared bas thus been described by am conten 
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porary :—The logs ara delivered to the miil-yard in any suitable lengtha as 
for ordinary lumber. A steam drag-saw cuts,them into such leugths as 
may be required by the order in hand ; those being cutat the time of 
our visit were 4 faet long. After cutting the Jogs are placed in a large 
etaum-hoz, 15 feet wide by 22 inches long and 6 feat bigh, buiit separate 
from the malo building. This box ia divided into two compartments. 
When one is Glled entirely full tha doors are closed, and the steam, Sapplied 
by the engine in the main bnikiing, ie turned on—the Joga remaining 
in this box from three to four hours, when they are ready for use. This 
ateamiug not ouly removes the bark, but moistens and softens the entire log. 
From the steam—box the log goes to the veneer lathe. It is hore raised 
aud grasped af each end by the lathe centres and firmly held in position, 
beginning to dlowly revolve. Every turn brings it in contact with the 
koife, which in ganged to a required thickness. Aa the tog rerulves the 
inequalities of its surface ofcourse first comes in contact with the keen- 
edged knife, and disappear in the shape of waste veneer, which in passed 
to the engine-room to be used as foel. Soon, however, the aneveresa of 
the log diseppears, and the now parfect veueer comes from beveath the knife 
in a continuons sheet, and ia received and pasgod on to the cutting-table. 
This continces until the tog is reduced te aboug$ a T-iuch core, which ia nae- 
jeas for the purposes. The veneer as it somes rolling off the Jog presenta all 
the diversity of colours, aod the beautiful grain and rich marking that have 
perhaps for centuries been growing to perfection in the silent deptha of the 
great forest. From the lathe the veneer ie passed to the ontting-table, where 
it is cut in length or width as desired, It is theu conveyed to the second 
storey, Shere it ie placed in large dry rooma, air-tight, except as the air 
reaches them through the proper ohannels. The pieces are here placed in 
crates, cach piece aaparate, and standing on edge, The bot air ia chou tured 
on. This comes from the sheet-iron furnace attached to the boiler iu the an- 
gine-room below, and fe conveyed through large pipes regulated by dampers 
for putting on or taking off the beat, There ia also « blower attached which 
keepa the hot air in the dry rooms iu constant motion, the air as it cools pass- 
ing off through an escape-pipe in the roof, while the freshly heated air takes 
ita place from below, These rooma are also provided with a natwork of 
hog-air pipes uear the floor. The temperature is kept af 165%, and so rapid 
14 the drying procesa that in the short apace of four houra the green log from 
the steam box is shaved, cut, dried, packed, and ready for shipment. After 
leaving the dry room the veneers ate assorted, connted, and put up in 
packages of 100 each, end tied with cords like Jath when it is ready for ship- 
ment. Bird's-eye Maple veneer ia much more valuable, and requires more 
onre than almost any other, aud this is packed in cases instead of being tied 


in bandles, The principal timbers used ars curled and bird's-eye Mlaple, 


Beech, Birch, Cherry, Ash, and Onk,—Gardenera Chronicle. 
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HEAT—ITS INFLUENCE ON PLANT LIFE. 


Resmenrts in this country are but too painfully aware 
of the fact that it is far more difficult to produce an 
artificial low temperature than a high one. On this 
account our brother gardeners in Europe are able to 
cultivate successfully a far wider range of plants than we 
can ever hope to possess in this country, that ia, until 
our engineers are able to devise means by which we may 
_ be able to lower the temperature of cur plant houses 
with thesame ease that our more fortunate fmends at 
home are able to raise theirs. Itis not, however, on 
the question of the production of artificial heat or cold 
that we intend to deal with at present, although we 
hope to do soin a future article. There is no questioning 
the fact that much more might be dong than has yet beeu 


source of light, but the centre of heat. 


done in manipulating the great source of heat we have 
at command, 2. ¢., the sun. Now to speak of the suu as a 
plant killer, will probably startle many people: It is 
meant to do so, to startle them out of cruelty to plants 
Into wise care and cultureof them. But is not the sun 
the great source of plant life? Undoubtedly. How then 
ean it kill plants ? Easily : for the sun is not merely the 
The latter is 
as essential as light ia to the life and health of plants ; 
yet nevertheless heat in the wrong place at the wrong 
time, or in excess, speedily kills plants; and in 
practical horticulture ors are often exposed to one. 
Or more, and sometimes to all of these evile either in 
succession or together. For example, in cultivatin 
plants under glass, if the leavea and stems are crowde: 
up against the glass, they receive the heat and light of 
the sun in the wrong place, and are scorched or semi- 
scalded in consequence. The theory that the nearer 
the glass the greater the. light, and consequently the 
better for the plants, is not de agents carried too far 1m 
practice. It hardly holds as a fact with our modern glass, 
which is so transparent as to transmit almost every ray 
of light unimpaired in brilliancy. The intense heat of the 
sun in this country renders it desirable to allow a con- 
siderable space between the glass and the leaves or stems. 
This allows the air to move freely, for it is found in prac- 
tice that a free motion of the air is one of the best 
and most potent preventitives of leaf scorching or 
scalding. 

Again, heat is in the wrong place when it is permitted 
to concentrate its energy on the surface or sides of 
pots. In some cases the leaves shield the roots from the 
scorching heat of the sun; this purpose is frustrated 
entirely when, under artificial conditions, the sides or 
surface of the pots are allowed to become unduly heated. 
Plants in pots in the open air, in verandahs and other 
exposed places, are often half, and not seldom altogether 
killed from the root-roasting to which they are subjected. 
We have felt flower pots so warm that wecould not bear 
our hands on them without being burned. The poor 
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roots that generally bug the sides of the pots closely: 
must indeed have a sorry time of it under such con- 
ditions ; the be-t of them; toa, are dlwafs th the worst 
placz, that is, on the outatde of the balls and in closest 
proximity to the hottest portion of the pots. Of course 
goon cultivators adopt means to prevent the heat of the 
sun from crippling or killing their plants. Double potting 
tends to keep the roots cool; but amateurs as a rule 
azidom tale sach precautions, and the consequence isan 
enormous annual death-rate from the sun’s heat in the 
wrong place. Some plants, too, are much more susceptible 
to injury from fhis cause than others, Camellias, for 
example, are perhaps more susceptible of damage than 
any other plant from the heat of the sun on the sides of 
the puts. : 

Sendai plants—including Standard Roses--are often 
also severely injured from the exposure of the surface 
roots to the sun. The top is too high and too formal, or 
too much of both, to give them the amount df shade provided 
by nature, and disease and death follow asa matter of 
caurse the violation of natural ‘Inws.. ‘ Many’ ‘yeafs 
experience has convinced ug that the sun in the wrong 
place, that is = fiercely on their surfice roots,.is one 
of the first causes of their destructidn. Heat at the wrong 
time is almost as fatal as heat in the wrong place. Plants 
have their time arid sessona of growth, and each of these 
heels a different degree of heat: For example, take the 
Camellia once miore as an tHlustrition. In its restihg aid 
through its flowering stages im this country 4 temperature 
‘of 43 td 55°, or even GO", sity it well ; apply 10° of 15° 
more heat to. it then, and ita Mowers fall off in showers 
till nut one is left, und it starts into prowth ‘out ef seasdn, 
to its ddstrudtion and the rain of at ‘hopes of any or many 
flowers. next edasou, But es so6n ts Ys last flowers drop, 
and its wood-buds begin to buvét inte growth, it will 
thrive well in an atmosphere of 70° ta 85° in & semi- 
saturated condition, and should have every direct heat 
rays of the sun shot oul trom ita tender leaves fof 4 month 
or six weeks: No sooner’ is its” young wood partially 
matured, snd its embryo blooms formed, thin it nay be 
safely inured to the open air, aid will bear the full san 
without injury. , St 
' Our last point—that solar heat in excess Bay, Day, 
Goes kill plants—is tov well know& te need elaborate 
explanation or ‘proof. Cultivators are too fantiliar 
with cases of sun-stroke in which sometimes the etrtire 
plant, oftener s portion of ‘it, ia destroyed almost ina 
moment. Hut these obvious cases of speedy destruction 
convey no adrgante idea of the fallamount of injury or 
destructiqn bronght ebout by an excess of solar heat. 
The sudden reflux of the sap, the softening and partial 
rupture and deranzement of the tissues, the dissipation 
and waste of the juices, and consequent partial paralysis 
from exhaustion of vital fluids and force—these leave 
t-aces of weakness behind which rénder the plant a ready 
prey to diserseand insect pést ofall kinds, For it 1s true 
in vegetable as in animal life that the weal invite disease, 
while the strong resist it, And as to insect pests—the very 
excess of heat that lowers or exhausts the vital forces of 
plants, is often most favourable for the increase and 
btrenythening of the pests that préy upon, devour and 
destroy plouts. Of course it is well nigh impossible 
for the cultivator’ to protect’ himeelf from the evils of 
excessive solar heat under all cireamstances in the open 
air ; bat with our choicer plants, especially these grown in 


pots, we can as a rule modgrate the energy of the sun’s heat 
by shading ; and one of the first conditions of cultural 
‘succéss tonsiste im seeing that no plint has either less 
or more heat than suits its character and conatitution, 
and that this heat should be given to it at the proper 
time in the right place. ; 





Ghritotral Hotes, 





MANURE TO BE EFFICIENT, most be as close to the surface as 
possible, in order that the uourislment afforded by tt may be within 


| easy acceas of the rootlets of the plants. iIfdug in too deeply, 


several years may elapae before it is decomposed. 





New Forests mm France.—lIt ie stated that several million 
acres being unproductivein France for farming purposes, the pro- 
prietoty are taking ridasurda'to grow forests ém these lands. It 
iB estifiuited that in‘ that guudtty ef high prtesa in timber, the 
lands will thus set 10a per acre per anuum io profit, aud that 
there are enough ofeecl: isnds ti Krance to give au increga in 
pradugtive profit of £5,000,000! 





VEGETATION.—That vegetation of a certain kind will not only 
exist but flourish without rain to have beea proved beyond 
doubt, forin Dr. Schweinfurth’s account of his journey across 
the Arabian desert, published in Petermann’s Miltheslycigen, lw 
mentions that in ove Part Whefe no rain bad been koowsn for ate 
years he found some acacias find tamarisk atill grean and . flourish- | 
ing, while the last traces ef herbaceous plauts had disappeared: 
7 ay bina sulvin was Pound if profusion in more favoured 
OCULLLIEB. 


- 
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A New Mernon ov Kiuiing S1ivas—Some time age M. 
Commandenr, of Paris, accidentally left in his gardena pot in 
which le hud been making experiments with starch aud iodine ; 
the pot, impesfeetly covered with # piece of board, remained expos- 
ed to the heat aad rain for three weeks, when, on locking one 
moritfig inte it, he was surprised to find it teuanted by scores of 
sunilg and slugs that Ind cougregated iu it from every part of the 
garden, He repeated the experlment several tines, and sscertain- 
ed that the emanations from iodine will attract these creatures 


front a considerable distanee, when they amy be killed by hundreds. 





PutaTo Frour.—In the last number of the Monthly Magazine 
of Pharmacy atteotion is drawu to the fact of the very great 
dematid there is for Potato four, the extent of which, tt ia said, ia 
almost anlimited, This flour is simply the dry evapora fod pulp of 
the common Potato. The whiter, and more free from black 
specks, the better, of course, ie the quality, It is used for sizing 
and ether mamufiscturing purposes, and by: precipatstion, aud with 
the nid of acid, is turned into starch. In Kurope it weeta with a 
large and increasing demand in its primitive state as Potato four, 
Ju Lauoashire alone 20,000 tons are sold anuually, aud as many 
more would be taken if put on the market, Wheu calcived it igs 
used largely for silk dressing, as well as for other purposes, At 
présent the quotation for Putate flour ii Liverpool m nearly double 
that ‘of Wheat flour. | 





Mist.eron-—The Mistletoe was sacred of old with the Porsiang 


and the Musgagets ; and the reverenee paid jo'it. by the Druids 


Was. something tery apecial, exceeding that puil to other objects 


‘of religious importatice ; for, sa Pliuy telis us, “Tlie Druids boll 


nothing wore sacred thau the Aistlytee, pruvided i be on an oak. 
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They look upon it aga certain sige that their god bath made 
cheice of that tree himself But it is a thing very rare to be 
yet withal (on the oak), and when it is found they resort to it 
with great devotion.” They deified the Mistletoe, aud might ap- 

roach it only in the’ most devout and revereutial magner, 

hen the end of the year approached, they marched with great 
solemuity to gather the Mistletoe off the oak, in order to present 
it to Jupiter, inviting all the world to assist at the ceremony, 
with the words. The New Year is at hand ; gather the Mistletoo!” 


CE ——— 


Tomwaro Leavns os, Insects.—“I planted a Peach orchard,” 
writes M. Siroy, of the Iardin daHorticulture, Valparaiso, “and the 
trees grew welland strongly. They had hut just commenced to 
bud when they were invaded bg the Curculio, which was followed, 
aa freqtfently happens, ly ants, Having cut some Tomatoes, the 
idea secured to mo that by placing soma of the leaves around 
the tranks and brauches of the Peach trees, [ might preserve them 
from the rays of the sun, which were very powerful My sur- 
prise wag great on tha following day to find the trees entirely free 
from iusects, not one remsining, except here and there where « 
curled leaf prevented the Tomato from exercising its influence, 
These jeaves I egrefuily unrolled, placing upon them fresh ones 
from the Tomato, with the result of banishing the laat ingect, 
aud easbling the treea to grow with Juxuriance. Wishing to 
carry atill further my experiment, J steeped in water some fresh 
leaves of the Tomato, and with the infusion epriokled other plants, 
Roses and Oranges, Iu two days these were also free from 
the innumerable insects which covered them, and I felt sure that, 
had I used the same means with my Melon patch, 1 should have 
met with the same result, 





TIMBER IN Barrish CoLumpra.—Though ‘the agricultural capa- 
bilities of British Columbia may not be so great as other parts 
of Canada, its mines are doubtless very rich, and from a recent 
report of Professor Dawson of the Dominion Geological Survey, its 
forests are of great importance. Many firat-clasa miila hava been 
established in various parts of the country, and the total annual 
product is stated to be about 200,000,000 feat, of which 23,000,000 
feat is exported to other countries, 45,000,000 feet used at home, 
and 15,000,000, feat sent to California. Profesaor Dawson asti- 
mates that 110,000,000 acrea {or two-thirds of the whole pro- 
. vince) are covered with timber. The Douglas Fir, or Oregon. 
Pine, is the most valuable commercial tree, It frequently exceeds 
§ feet in diameter above the ground, aud ‘rises to a height of 
from to 200 to 300 feet, forming large and dark forests, The West- 
ern Hemlock and Red Cedar are the other important trees of the 
provines, both of which, the latter especially, grow toa great 
size. When the great plains of Canada become populous, the 
mines and forests of British Columbia should be of great impor- 
tance, and their produce ought to provide a large and profituble 
traffic for the Canadian Pacific Railway.— Times. 





PRESERVING FLOWERS IN THEIR NaTcrAL Cotours.—In the 
last volume of the “ Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association” there is a simple receipt for the preseryation of the 
natural colours of flowers in herbaria, ‘The whole plant is drawn 
throngh a solution of salicylic acid in spirits of wine contained ina 
aliallow basin or deep pie-dish, and afterwards ‘swung backwards 
and forwards to remove the excess of liquid, dried between 
blotting-paper, and pressed in the uaual manuer. Care must be 
taken uot ta leave the plants too long in the solution, as a pro- 
longed immersion discolours delicate flowers. The blotting-paper, 
too, must at-first be removed frequently. Plants treated in this 
manner are said to dry rapidly and furnish specimens of superior 
beauty, retaining their natural colours in preater perfection than 
by any other process, The ealicylic acid, which may be obtaiued 

-at any chemist, must be dissolved in the spirits of wine in the 
Povper 0 of 2 grains to 3 ounces. Methylated spirit must not 

e used, as it contains a certain amount of resin dissolved in it, 
which would render the plants sticky. 





QUICKENING THE GERMINATION oF Syeps.—We have before 
referred to the experimeuts made with camphor as a means of 
hastening the germination of seeds. Some time ago, Goeppert 
attributed a similar property to chlorine, iodine, and bromine, 
According to the “ Comptes Rendas,” these statements have been 
recently confirmed by the experiments of Heckel. Badish aeceds 
exposed to the action of pure water began to germinate after an 
average interval of eieht days; similar seeds, kept moiat with 
iodine water, perminated in five days; with bromine water, in 
three ; and with chlorine water, intwo days. The monobromule 
of camphor was found to exhibjt eveu greater energy than either 
of ita constituents taken separately, or than a simple mixture of 
bromine and camphor, germination occurring after a mean interval 
of thirty-six hours. No explanation of this singular property is 
suggeated. ‘The alkaline borates and silicates wera found to 
retard germination, even in relatively amall proportions ; stronger 
solutions checking the process for an indefinite period. Arse- 
nious acid and the soluble arseniates prevented germination al- 
together by destroying the embryo. : : 


Ea 


Preserving Fence Posts.— There are paints, washes, and hetero- 
geucus ateeps recommended for preserving posts, but each are 
comparatively costly, and ony partially successful.’ One great 
objection to the application of solutious externally rests on the 
fact that the sap, being confined, accelerates decomposition in tha 
interior. Most foresters must have observed this. What I would 
recommend with fencing posts is that the materials, whoo felled, 
be directly sawn into posta and stored under sheds thoroughly 
ventilated, where they will remain at least a year exposed to suo 
and wind. ‘he neek, or part between wind and water, of each 
post should be slowly charred over a strong fire—slowly, because 
our principla means heating the-timber thoroughly to the heart, 
so as to extract any moisture which may be still lodged at the 
centre, aod hardening # crust on the surface of the posts. After- 
wards, to prevent the posta absorbing water, they should be well 
coated with coal tar, having its acid destroyed with fresh quicklime, 
The tar should be thoroughly boiled to evaporate all watery 
matter, and applied boiling hot. A large tahk holding the poste 
set on end, and filled with the scalding tar from a boiler, answers: 
the purpose very well. Of course the tipper half of the posts 
can be painted when placed in attu. Iam convinced that coal 
tar, properly applied to tharoughly seasoned timber, is far 
more effectual in preserving posta than ereosotiug or kyania 
ing.--Journal of Forestry. 





PLANTS KNOWN TO Be Carnivorous Hate a Century ado,— 
Within the past few years the subject of carnivorous plants has 
received a considerable amount of attention from men of science 
and others. It bas been asserted that certain plants, such, for 
example, as the Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia), capture, dissolve, 
digest, and absorb flies and insects which are placed upon or hap- 

u té touch specified portions of them. The insects and ies are, 
it ig stated, devoured in this manuer for the purpose of supply- 
ing the plants with food. ‘The attention, says a correspondent of 
the Timea, which this aubject has excited, and the surprise ex- 
pressed by many persons, led several to suppose that the utili- 
sation of insects as fued by Drosera was a new discovery. That 
it is not so, however, the following passage fram “Coombe’s Con- 
atitution of Man,” printed in 1835, will show, Sec. 5, No. 6:— 
“ Destructiveuess is given, and man is constituted with a carnivo-- 
rous atoumach, and animals to be killed and eaten, axist......Not 


-only has Nature tauglit the spider to construct a web for the 


purpose of eusnaring flies,that it may devour them,and constituted 
beasts of prey with carnivorous teeth, but she has formed even 
plants, such as Drosera, tocatch and kill flies and use them for 
food.” Coombe probably copied from auother writer, ao in all 
probability the vagaries of carnivorous plauts were known more 
than half a centary ago, instead of the other day, as one would 
suppose, had he’ wothing else to jadge from but the sudden 
demand for Sundew by hundreds of persona who desire to gratify 
a cruel curiosity in observing the wriggling agonies of an ant or fy 
placed upon its leaves. a 
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Wasre THs Woop Gaosa.--The Fishkill Standard bas taken 
rather to heart the deplorable extent to which American forests 
have of !ate been disappearing, and lias been endeavouring to as- 
certain what becomes of the vast stores of timber that are every 
year hacked down in all parts of the continent. It fiads that 
shoe-pegs and lucifer matches make important itema in the conti- 
nual draft on foreat trees, the matches alone demanding no less 
than 300,000 cubic feet of the best Pine every year. Lasts and 
boot-trees require an amount of Birch, Beech, and Maple aunually 
auffcient to cover more than 12,000 acrea of land, while another 
12,000 acres have to be stripped to supply the handles of tools. 
Brick-baking consumes 2,000,000 cords of wood, enough to clothe 
50,000 acres of laud. The repaiy of telegraph poles every year 
requires 360,000 trees, while the number actually established re- 
presents aome 800,000 more. The sleepers, or “ties,” and fances 
of railways, as may be imagined, make an enormous demand on 
American woollanda, ‘The “ties” alone consume annually as 
much wood as 75,000 acres will grow in thirty years. American 
railways, we believe, are not fenced thronghout their length, but it 
ig estimated that if they were to be it would entaila cost of 
45,000,000 dols., and would of -couras accelerate wonderfully the 
disappearance of forests. The repairing of auch fences alone would 
cost 15,000,000 dois, a-year. During the year 1874, 12,000,000 
dollars’ worth of wood was employed in making packing cases ; and 
every yaar it ia estimated that waggon-building, and the making 
of various kinds of agricultural implements, require a supply of 
wood worth more than 100,000,000 dols, Jt appears that the in- 
vention which brought pegged boots and shoes into fashion is res- 
ponsible for the stripping of its forest clothing of uo less than 2,500 
acres of American land anpually.— Globe. 


a 
®riginal Articles. 
| THE ROSE. 


We now come to the many classes that are grouped together 
under the hend of Summer Roses. 

We may here repeat what has already been previously stated, that 
very few members of this section are adapted for cultivation in 
the plains, or at least not in Bengali, Probably, however, amongst 
our readers there are a fow ardent rosarians who are blessed with 
a more favourable climate, aud to these a short description of the 
various families may prove useful; for amongst them there are 
some of the most beautiful ruses in cultivation. By the term 
beautiful we do not wish to infer that they rival the perfect form of 
the best of the Hybrid Perpetuals, or the delicate tints of colour 
found in the Teas, but these have beauties of their own —eome for 
their graceful habit of growth, others on the contrary for their will, 
vigorous, free flowering nature, defying ali attempts to keep them 


within bounds, and a few for their unequalled fragrance, Take, 


for instance, the well-known Bussorsh, which, a few years since, 
was almost the only Rose known iu our indian gardens; and 
although in most instances, it bas been discarded for the more 
showy Hybrid Perpetuals, none of them can bear comparison with 
it io fragrauce. 


Provence Roses (Rosa centifolia.) 


This is probably the most ancient of all cultivated roses. 
It ig supposed to have been the huudred-leaved rose of Pliny, aud 
the favourite flower of the Romans, and is believed to have been 
first introducéd into English gardeus about the year 1596, and 
and even up to the present day it is, with the old double wall 
flower, the chief ornament in the cottage gardens iu the agricul- 
tural districts. They require to be pruued very closely ; every 
slioot must be shortened to three or four bads, [fot treated in 
this way they soon become straggling and unsightly. The follow- 
ing are the most useful members of this family :— 


Name. Description, Bahit of 
Growth. 
Cabbage Provence ....... Rose globular, full, very large and fragrant. vig. 


De Meaus or Pompon.,, Rogy, pivk and lilac, very swall and pretty. dwf. 
Enigue or Waiteenen, Pure white, 9 Deautifal old variety, sss Fig 
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THE Moss Rose (Rosa centifolia wuacosa.) 


‘This, as the’ botanical uname implies, is but a variety of tlie | 


preceding group, though how or where it originated there is 
no authentic record. Some of our early. writers on gardenin 
meution the fact that the old double Mosa Rose was introda 

into England from Holland about the year 1596, strange to 
gay, about the same time as its supposed progenitors found a 


home there also. That it is only an accidental shoot or offspring 


of the Provence Rose is borne out by the fact that plants raised 
from seed of the Moss Rose frequently revert to the old Provence 
form, showing no disposition fo moss at all. Even in old plants 
it ig Do Uncommon Occurrence to find whole branches that produce 


flower without the slightest appearance of moss. Unfortanately 


in the plains thera is no chance of cultivating this group with any 
success. Planta will ocessionslly grow with aatonishing vigour 


and flower freely, but with no more appearance of moss than there 
iain our old friend Rose Edouard. A curious instance occurred to — 
ua some two or three years since with one of this family. We had 


a very fine plant of Baronne-de- Wassenaer. This had flowered for 
tivo years in succession, but, as previously strted, without sny of 


the glandular excrescence we term moss, Happening to mention’ 
the circumstance to a very ardent rosarian residing tn Simla, he | 


auegested weshould try what a change of air would effect in it. 


It was accordingly transferred to his mountain home,and within 


three months the plant was ia flower again, every bud on this 
occasion appearing in its proper form, and so it has continued to 
hear up to the preseut day. Thinking that after the plant had 
become well acctimatised, it would perhaps retain its proper form, 


we have, from time to time, had at least a dozen of ita offapring 


bronglit dewn to the plains, but those that have survived  tlris 


ordeal and produced flowers at all, have invariably been found © 


eutirely devoid of mosa, | 


Habit of 


Name, Deseription, 
: | Growth,. 


Alice Leroy cose» Flowers lilac blush, sometimes rocy pink, 


large and double, good tucegy buds ; furia 
; cupped ; very vigorona habit... ceserercee vig. 
Baronne da Wassenaer, Flowers deep - rose, globular in fonn, 
produced in Jarge olnstera; & good rose, 
but scarcely full enough secsaccorssenssserense 
Claliticccocacecsace eare-neceee Flowers deep rosy crimson, shaded with dark 
purple, occasionally streaked with white, 
very fine in the bud; » delicate aud weak 
QTOMINZ VATIChyY ..recee cctrecetececarrecssccn ses GWE, 
Common or Old Mos... Flowers pale rose, very targe and fuil, form 
globular, growth vigorous, foliage fine; 
one of the best... ....2. peweeea wae puns aercduaeaesas ¥ 
Comtesse de Murinaie ... Flowers pale flesh when firat opened, but 
quickly changing to white; very iarge 
ANG Gawble.., . saccenecscne —epessoenasssneasnen os. Fob, 
Crested dfoas....2: sossesee Palo rosy pink, outer pelle often assuming 
a deep lilac tint ; the ower bude beanti- 
fully crested, the creat sometimes extend- 
ing to tho leaves; an extraordinary and 
pesutifnl rose first noticed grewiug on the 
wally of a convent near Berne in Switzer- 
: laud in 1827 See ee rob. 
Gracilia ooccececessecavvosere DOOD pink, globular in form, large and fall, 
Vory free bloniaing wreccserseree-as ev enerences Vie 
Lanei adbaawege chet ER apa ee Flowers roar crimson, occasionall tinged 
with purple; large and very full, form 
globular, buds broad, bold and well mossed vig. 
Little Gem os oe ee eee A miniature Ms Tose | it fore compact 
buehes deneely covered with amall double 
crimson fowers, beautifully moneed ...... .. 
Duxembourg* asec. Flowara deep crimson, often shaded with 
purple, of medinin aize and double, form 
expanded, growth very Figorona .., .......- mod 
Pompon (De eaux)... Flowers blush ; centres pate pink, small and 
fuli: cupped form. A very interesting 
little rose, but of ratber detioste babit...... dwf. 
FFAite BatAsccee cossecserese Flowers paper white, occasionally producing 
striped or pink petals, well moused, exqul- 
' gite in bud ; very large and full .......... .. mod, 
Ci gtid .ssceresessocssesecreans Flowers prire white, oocasionally tiuted with 
lake, medium size, well miossed, beautefui 
cupped shape ; 8 of the beat PTrTiTTet Ter ti yy mod. 


Hyerip on Perrervat Moss Roses. 


This is one of the many new sections into which the Rose family 
is now divided, possessing all the properties of the Moss Rose with 
the desirable addition of being as frea blooming as the Hybrid 


vig. 


t 


dwt. 
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Perpetuala, They must be grown in very rich soil and require 
very close pruning, 


Name. Hahit of 


Growth, 


Description, 


constant BIOOMIENG erecsecnssecceesesssecnecasere VE 
Madama Moreats .....000.Bright rose, veined and shaded with red ; 
flowore large, full, and expamiad, aa high- 

e.. apented ng spr angi ce gece ao vscces FIZZ. 
Soupret et Notting.........Fine bright roae, of perfect form, very large 
and good, highly scented ; tne” fineat 

variety iu this group ssssseces ssrme ViQy 


Perpetual PFAidé....cse08 Fre White, bliogsouws io large ‘clanters, nat 


eonstaot... PL Lee ee PELE Cat eerie | | pit a 


F'rencu Roses, 


The French rose (Rosa gallica) ia supposed to have been jutro- 
duced into England towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and until the introduction of the Hybrid Perpatuals and Teas 
waa the favourite Rose of our English growers. It is stated that 
the once famed nurseries of Mesara. Loddiges of Hackney 
possessed a collection of upwards of two thousand varieties, but 
nodoubtedly it was the same then as it ia now, where such an 
immense number of kinds are brought forward. The names are 
pleasing to the ear of the enthusiast searching for novelties, butthe 
eye searches in vain for distinct characters ia the flowers, Rivers, 
in his Rose Amateurs’ Guide, gives the following interesting 
history of this group: “ This was one of the earliest roses intro- 
duced to our gardens, and is supposed by some to be the Rosa 
Milesiana of Pliny ; it has aiso historical claims of much interest, 
for the semi-double bright red rose grown in Surrey for our 
London druggists, and atill cultivated extremely in the environs 
of Provius to make their colebrated conserve of roaes is, according 
to a French authority, the red rose, the ancient badge of the 
House of Lancaster. Somewhere about the year 1277, a son of 
the King of England, Count Egmond, who had taken the title of 
Comte de Champagns, was sent by the king of France to 
Provins, with troops to avenge the murder of the Mavor of 
the city who had been assassinated in sometomult, He re- 
mained at Proving fora considerable period, and on hia return 
he tovk for his device the red rose of Provina, which Thibaut, 
Comte de Brie, had brought from Syria, on bis return from a 
crusade some years before. Tho white rose of the House of 
York was probably our very old semi-double variety of Hosa alba. 

Our Proving rose is also associated with recollections of the 
unfortenate House of Bourhon; for when Marie Antoinette came 
to France in 1770, to, espouse Louis KVI., she passed through 
Nancy, a city about 160 miles to the south-east of Provins, the 
inhabitants of which presented her with a bed strewed with leaves 
of the Proving rose, Alas! her bed was twenty years afterwards 
more abundantly strewn with thorns by the inhabitants of Paris. 
Charlea X also on arriving at Provins on bia return from the 
Camp at Luneville, September 2iat, 1825, was received in state 
by the authorities who deputed twelve young ladies to present 
him with the flowers and conserves of rogea.” : 





THE MO6S ROBE, - 


The Angel of the Flowers one day 
Beneath a Rose tree eleeping lay, 

The spirit to whom charge ie given 

Fo bathe young budg in dewe of heared. 
Awaking from his light re 

The Angel whispered to the Rose :—- 
"Oh fondest abject of my care, 

Btill fairest found, where all is fair: 

' Por the sweet shade thou giveat to ma 
Aek what thou wilt ‘Hs granted thee |" 
“Then said” the Rose, “with deepened glow, 
On me another grace bestow.” 

The spirit paused in eilent thonght— 
What prace wae thare the flower had not f 
*Twne bata moment—o'er tha Resa 
A veil of Moss the Ange! throws, 

And robed in natures simple weed, 
Could there a flower that exceed | 


THE DABLIA. 
(Continued from page 90) 


For many years there were considered to be but two species of 
Dahlia—the Dahlia superflua and frustranea—the fertile and 
infertile rayed Dahha superflua or Variabilis,—Thia ia probably 
the first Dahlia introduced from Mexico in 1789. The colour of 
the species waa purple, but it soon broke into flowers of almoat all 
colours, auch as red, dark purpie, yellow, lilac, sulphur, white, 
as well aa many double and semi-double varieties, The chief 
difference between this and the next oldest species, frustranza, is 
that the stems are not glaucous and the ray florets are female and 
consequently fertile. The flowers of this species are geuerally 
self-caloured. 


D. Frustranea coccinea or the barren-rayed Dahlia —This seems 
to hava been introduced from Mexico in 1802. The stems are 
described as glaucous, leaves hairy, and the ray floreta barren or 
neuter ; they nre generally also flat or nearly ao. It is pot supposed 
to be so fruitful of varieties as D. superflua, though it has given 
origin to almoat every shade of colour. This species ia closely 
related to, if not identical with, the Dahlia known as Mexicana, 
Cervantest or variabilis. Jt ia easy to see how these names might 
all be originally applied to the same spaciea or plant, as Mexico 
ia the native country of the Dahlia. Cervantes was ita firat culti- 
vator.in the Botanic Gardens of its native clime.. Whilst the Dahlia 
has beon from firat so exceedingly variable that if you sow a packet 
of 2). coccinea seed you reap a crop of almost every shade of colour, 
stature and habit of plants. But in the daya when apecies wera 
based ou the flimsiest of distinctions, we had BD. aurantiaca and D. 
lutea merely or chiefly distinguished from vartabdilis or coccinea by 
more or less of orange or yellow. 


Daklia gracilis, one of the moat elegant of all the species, was 
introduced from Mexice by M. Roezl in 1873. Ita leaves are more 
finely divided than in that of any other known species or variety. 
This may prove’ a great improvement in the future history of the . 
Dahlia, asthe foliage is considered somewhat coarse by some 
cultivators. The leaves of gracilis are somewhat abort as well as 
slender, the petals first breaking into three within an inch or so 
of its base. The leaf too divides in three, as also the central 
one, 80 that the whole leaf is cutinto fiae and graceful looking 
divisions. The stems are slender and glaucous, and the Hower 
from 2 in, to 3 in. in diameter, of a brilliant orange-acariet wilh a 
golden digse much in the way of coccinea. 


D. Decarsneana is another species of the evccinea type, but the 
style of the plant is more elegant, the stem and flower stalks 
being slender in the manner of gractiis. Tha plant is smooth- 
leaved and glaucous, roots tuberous and fasiculated, leaves pin- 
nated and divided ; flowers, small, numerous, pale-lilac, purple-lilac 
or white, with a golden disc. This species is also known as D, 
Merckii and D. Lelmanni. It has a very novel and striking 
appearanca, 


Dahlia Juarezit or Cactus Dablia.—This is also known as the 
Dahlia Zarezii. Itia one of the most brilliant and striking of 
all known speciea of Dahlia, and is likely to introduce conastder- 
able changes in the character aod colour of our more common 
varieties. Thecolour is the most brilliant scarlet, having more of 
the glow of the poppy than the Dahlia coccinea, or others of 
the very brightest strains, It has been called the Cactus 
Dahlia, as the flowers at a distance are thought to resemble those 
of the brilliant cactus Cereus ostssimus, The florets all lie fat, 
the one overlapping the other, like the rays or outer florata of 
coccinea and other species. The flower stems are rather short, and 
do not raise the flowers sufficiently above the leaves. It seems to 
have been introduced from Mexico about 1874, audto have been 
named in honour of the President of Mexico at that tima, Sig. 
Juarez, It was first exhibited in England iu 1879, 

There are several other species of Dahlias, such as Barkeriar 
Maszimiliana, &., that are either merely known to Botanists or by 
their names only, and are not iu commerce. The former of these 
was thought to be perhaps an intermediate apecies between the 
two or three Dulilias about to be noticed, having semething of the 
foliage of the one and tha flower of the other; but this is un- 
certain, A dwarf dahlia however, with campanulate flower heads, 
like those of Jmperialis, would prove a great acquisition, 
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Dahlia arborea (exceisa)—-This grand Dahlia seems to have 
heen introduced into English gardens a good many years ago 
aud to have disappeared. It grows from 5ft. to LOft. or higher 
neconting to position, &. It, hke Jmperialis, Mowers late, the 
blooms being rose-purple of lifne in colour, and more of the form 
uf anemones or pyrethbriuas than ordinary Dahlins, The flowers 
sre alao produced tn great quantities in a low temperatura. 


Dahiia Imperialis ia uulike the general ran of Dablina. It 
was lithe wonder that Dr. Regel was incredulous when he figured 
and described this gigantic Dublia, introduced from Mexico by 
Mr. Roezl in 1863, tis obviously of a similar type to D, 
arborea, thongh really a far grander plant. Whether it is an 
originnl species, ora wonderful break under domestication in 
Mexico, we have uo means, of dectling. The plant rises to » height 
of 12ft. or 13f. The tubera, stems, and leaves differ litth if 
at all from other Dahlias, unlesa tn size, but it carries its flowers 
oa large spreading panictes frotn 3ft. to 5ft. across, aad these again 
bear hundreds of white drooping bell-shaped flowers, each like 
® miniature white lily in siza aud form as different aa well can 
be imagined from the flat diso-like simple Dablias, The inflores- 
cence is, iu fact, more like that of a Yucea than a Dahlia. Twa 
or more varieties of itave jn existence, differing chiefly in the 
breadth of their petals and the depth aud intensity of the 
crimson spot at their base, 


D. riridiflora or green Dahlia deserves a word of notica, though 
‘our florists would hardly thank ua for green sepals amoag their 
brilliant colours, nor even green ray petals asa refreshing super 
calyx to cool the dazzling brilliancy of many of their show or fancy 
‘flowers. 

It may safely be inferred that upwards of five hundred named 
varieties are now in cultivation, and these ara but a mere tithe 
of what haa existed or does exist. There are yearly thousands 
of seedlings alane on trial, and the number of aingle Dahlias 
is heyoud all computation; sariety and improvement promise 
to flow on and on for ever. Hardiy a name found in tha cata- 
Jogues of forty, twenty, or evan tan years ago is to be found 
there new, Perhaps few flowers, with the exception probably of 
the tulip, have sisen to greater commercial importance than the 
Dahha. It ia hardly too much to affirm that fortunes have 
been made and lost in its commeros and cultare. | 


(To be continued.) 


THE LIFE OF A PLANT. 


BY THOWAS STEPHENSON, 


Although the study of vegetable physiology is nat directly con- 
nected with pharinacy, itis, nevertheless, of considerable interest 
to ali who care to pursue the study of botany a little farther than 
it ia absolutely neceasary to do in order to pass their examinations, 

It is not my intention, gentlemen, to describe the elementary 
priuciples of botany, which I presume you are already well ac- 
quainted with, And I wish tonight to enter into the processes of 
piaut life in greater detail, aud ulso to view them in the light of the 
most recent researches. 

The simplest forin of growth ia that which is seen in the forma- 
tion of crystals, Inthis case the growth consiate simply in the 
apposition of fresh particles in a definite direction. Piant growth, 
however, is very much more complicated, though the apparent 
causea are very simple) When a seed is put into the ground, 
‘we expect that from nothing but air, earth and water, it will 
yrow up and forma perfect pinnt. If we examine any ordinary 
seed, such as a bean, we find that it consists of an embryo plant 
aud two fleshy loves. These latter are called tha cotyledons, and 
coutain enough of nourishtnent stored up to give the young 
plant a start in life, If the seed be planted, the young plant 
beving to grow, sending a root downwards, anda atemand leaves 
upwarda, while the cotyledons gradually die away. Ita patrimony 
being exhausted, the plant must wow live on its own account, and 
matuifacture ita own tissaes froin all the nourishment accessible 
to it, viz., air, water, nud any soluble matter which the water 
may dissolve out of the earth. It ia this proges of wutrition 
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wbich we have to oonsider . tonight; and as the nutrition 
of the lower plants forms a apecial study in itself, [shall 
confiae myself tg the higher dicotyledonous and mounosoty- 
ledonous plants. In a typical plant, the root absorbs water 
containing jineral matter in solution from the soil, This 
nutriment ig convayed to the leaves and other grean parts of the 
plant, where it meets with carbun dioxide frum the atmosphere ; 
the CO, and HQ,. react, forming starch and giving oxygen back 
to the sir, while the assimilated substances are couveyed to ail 
parts of the plant for nutrition. 

In considering the subject in detail, it will be necessary to oon- 
sider: first, tha food required; second, the means of obtatuing 
this food ; third, the processes of assimilation and respiration, and 
lastiy, the influence of external eouditions on the vitsl processes, 


1. The Food —-The food required by 4 plaut can best he ascertain- 
ed by an avalysis of the plant itself. Ifa plaut be dried at a gentle 
heat 80 as to expel all the water it contains, we find that it loses 
from } to ¢ of ils entire weight, so that water mnsat be the most 
predominant constituent of plants, If wa take the dried plant and 
burn it, we find that it dignppears entirely, with the exception of 
averysmall and varying percentage of ash. Tobacco smoking 
forms a practical illustration of this. 

Chemical analysis shows that the combustible portion of af 
plants consists of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sul- 
phar, this last remaining in the ash in the form of sulphates.. The 
ash consists of salta of potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron and 
phosphorous, generally also sodium, silicon and chlorine, and te 
marine plants, isding and hromine,. Leaving the water ther+ 
fore, for the present, out of the question, wea may conveniently 
clasa the chemical constitueuts of plants under two heads, viz., the 
organic or essential elaments, C, A, 0, N, and 8, and morganie 
or accidental eloaments, represented by the ash. Cellnlose, of, 
which all plants tissue ia composed, ta made up of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, being io fact identical in composition with starch, 
into which it can be converted by treatment with sulpharte 
acid , so as to give the characteristic blue reaction with iodine. 
This cellulose forms as it were the skeleton of the plant. The 
living part of the plant cousists of protoplasm, which ts an albir- 
minous body consisting of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen with su)phur. a ; 
_ Carbon is the most nbundant element in planta, consistigg of abou 
one-half the entire weight of the dried subatince. [t is ohtainel 
almost exclusively by the desomposition of the CO, of the atmos- 
phere in the calls which cuntaia chlorophyll, a process to be 
explaiced later on. : 


Hydrogen enters into tha plant In oombivation with oxygen, 
as water, and possibly also with nitrogen a4 ammonia. 


Oxygen is taken into plants both in combina tiom with carbon as 
CO, and hydrogen as water. 


Nitrogen ia not obtained from the air, but must enter the plant 
in the form of uitrates, or an amisoniacal anit. (The manner in 
which aitragenous compounds are obtained by carnivoceus planta 
has already been treated iu au able psper on that subject by Mx. 
Duncan.} 

Sulphur if prohahly taken up as caleic. sul phake, wlach is de- 
composed by the oxalic acid always present in the plant (caused 
by the oxidation of the svaody tissue} forming the crystals of 
oxalate of line, 30 commonly seen in plants, the sniphurie acid 
thus liberated giving ap ita salplar in the production of 
albuminoids. The inorganic constituents of plants must uow 
be considered, These are more wumerous than the organie, 
and, though they~do sot enter tuto the composition of the 
vital parts of the plant, are, nevertheless, absolutely essential 
for the carrying ont of their various functions, it having 
been found by actual expertments that growth -is imperfect, and 
sometimes impossible, without the presence ofa certain proportion 
of inorganic salts; The most important ivorgauic elements which 
enter into the composition of plants are potassiuin, iron, magnesium, 
calcium, phosphorus and chlorine, and sometimes sodium and 
siticon, The part which potassium playa in the vegetable aco- 
nomy is as yet but little underatend, bat it is considered to be 
essential in the formation of starch by tha ohlurophyil. Deli- 
qrtescent salts of potussium are also often present in the cell sad 
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to prevent evaporation, <A certatn quantity of mineral ash, con- 
sistiug largely of potassium salts, hag been found to ba absolutely 
lecessary in green parts of the plant, for the proper carrying out 
of the functions of thechlorophyll, but like many other known facts 
in science, the reason of this bas uot yet been gatiefactorily ox- 
plained. 
" Jron laa been found to be necessary for the proper formation 
of chloropliy!l, it having been observed that planta which have be- 
come parle, may, like human beings under similar circumstances, 
have their colour restored by the adininistration of some preparation 
of iron, and thatue green colour can be produced without the 
presence of iron in the soil The cause of this is, Lowever, 
upknown, | 

Magnesium and Sodium also appear to be essential elements, 
although no apecial function has at yet been assigned to them. 


Silicon is to be found ia the stems of such plants aa grasses, 
and in the cell wall of diatoms, in which the functron appears to be 
the stiffening aud strengthening of the parts. It isdoubtful, how- 
ever, whether ornot silicon is really essential to the plant, as plants 
are known to be perfect withont the presences of ‘silicon, and the 
prevailing opinion appears to be that ita presence in plants is, to 
a great extent, at least, accidental. 


Chlorine has been found to be present, but as plants can grow 
equally well without it, it is probably accidental alse. 


- Tedine is also found in sea plants, which form one of the chief 
sources of tliat substance, 

Fluorine ia also supposed to be present, aa itis found in herbi- 
vorous animals. ~ 

Phosphoric Acid appears to staud in a certain relation to the 
‘production of albuminoida. 


Calcium seems to act as a vehicle for sulphurie acid, and alao 
for precipitating the oxalic acid continuously being formed, and 
‘which is injurious to the plant. It is thua that erystals of oxalate 
of lime are ao abundant io certain parte of the plant. Wheo 
planta are grownin fluids which contain all the substances es. 
sential for their lifa, it is found that the substances in solution 
ere not taken up indiscriminately, but that different species of 
‘plants supply their wants tn different ways. Plants, therefore, 
appear. to have the power of selecting for themselves the substan- 
ces necessary for their growth. Leguminose are specially depen- 
dent on lime, potatoes aud turnips on potash, and cereals and 
grasses on silica, 

Tt is on this fact that the principal of rotation of crops is found- 
‘ed. During one year, acartaiu kind of grain exhausts the soil of 
its owu Inorganic materials, requiring next year a crop which 
feeda on different salts, and so on until the soil has again been 
replenished from other causes, 

The system of manuring also depends on the principle that 
plants require different inorganic salts to feed upon. 


2. The Manner in which this Food is obtained.—-The organ which 
is chiefly concerned in the nutrition of the plant is the root. This 
organ may he defined ag that part of the plant which fixea it in 
the aubtratum from which it derivea nourishment, This definition 
‘does not apply in both particulars to ail plants, some roots, as 
‘those of seaweeds, being solely for fixation, aud some, asin the 
duckweed, simply for nutrition, We have, however, at present to 
‘deal with only the nutritive fanctiona of the root, 

In most text-hooka it ia stated that absorbtion takes place only 
at the tip of the root, which has, ou that account received the name 
of “spongiole,” It las since been observed that this apongiole 
now called the “rootcap,” acts simply as a sheath to protect the 
‘growing point which lies immediately behind it. Itis the hairs 
on the epidermis of the root, and these only, which take in nourish- 
‘ment. These haira are outgrowths of the epidermal cells, aul, like 
‘all othér cella, are filled with protoplaam and cell-sap. Being 
very delicate, these hairs are easily affected by gravitation, go as to 
ie alougside all the particles of soil. in their vicinity. ‘The 
mooiature adhering to these particles of soil ig absorbed juto the 
chair. through. the thin cetlulose wall, by a proceay known as endoa- 
mose. This process is based on the fact that when two liquids 
Of different densities are separated by any thin’ organic membrane 
they tend to change places, the less danse liquid passing through 

@ membrane proportionately faster than the deuser one, In 


tha case before us we have the water in the soil separated from 
the more danse ecell-sap by the thin membrane of the root-hair, 
and thus by the law of endomose the water enters the root-hair 
more quickly thau the cell-sap comes out. The water thus 
absorbed contains, in solution, the various tnorgrnic salte necessary 
for the life of the plant. Carbonate and sulphate of lime and 
other salts, insoluble in water, are dissolved by the oxalic acid 
which is always present in the cell sap, from causes already 
mentioned; and sre thus absorbed. In aquatic plants, as the 
greater part of the plant is entirely surrounded by water, it 
requires few, if any, special organs for the absorption of 
fluid. The roots are therefore either rudimentary or entirely 
absent. Iu the duck-weel, for example, the root cousists 
of single long threads. furnished with a root-cap at the end, 
Absorption takes place from the whole surface of this root, there 
being no root-hairs. The roots of saine orchids which grow on the 
branches of treea never touch the grauad, but derive all their 
nourishment from the air. Such plants are called “epiphytes.” The 
outer cella of the root are called “ velameu,” aud bave the property 
of absorbing watery vapoar from the air. Thatclass of plants 
called “parasites” alse deservea passing notice, ‘l'hese do not 
dative nourishment from the ground, but get it from a “bust” Take, 
for example, a plant which will acquire great importance in 
society during the next faw weeks——the mistletoe. This, however, 
ia only a partial parasite, because, heving yreey leaves of its own, 
it requires to take in from its “ host’ oaly water containiug mineral 
matter in solution, this sap being elaborated inthe leayes. The 
root is of peculiar construction, one tap-root descending directly 
into the wood, while two l[steral adventitioua roots lie aloug 
between the wood and the bark. 

The dodder is, perhaps, the best example of a parasitic plant, 
Unlike the mistletoe, it spends part of its life growing in che 
ground in a normal fashion, In this atate it consists of a roat 
and a long slender stem, the end of which gropes about till it finds 
a plant (preferably elover) to which it fastens itself, and at the 
expense of which it lives all the reat of its life, the otber part of 
the atem, together with the root, dying away. When tha stem 
finds a host, it coila round tt acid sends ovt bruah-like rvota to the 
bast of ita host, whence it derives nouristment ; in thia case, how- 
ever, fully elaborated and ready for use. When its host dies, the 
dodder fiuds its way to another, and often epreads so rapidly as to 
rnin a whole clover field in 4 short time, 

Having considered the manner in which the fluid is absorbed b 
the root, we must now consider how it is to be conveyed to the vari- 
oua parts of the plant. We have already seen, that about 75 per 
cent by weight of the plant consista of water, and that, without 
that element, lifa is impossible. Iu many plants there is also a 
continual logs of water fromthe leaves by evaporation. To meet 
there requiretaents it is therefore necessary that currents of water 
should continually pass through the plant in all directions. The 
old theory of “ascending and descending sap” ta therefore unten- 
able, as the sap has to go wherever itis required, which is some- 
times up, sometimes down, and sometimes in a lateral direction, 
finally passing out of the plant in the form of vapour by 
“transpiration.” The causes of these movements are chiefly 
capillarity and endosmose, but there is also a process of suction 
caused by the evaporation of water from the levves, and also another 
force called “ root-pressure.” When tha ruots absorb more water 
than the plant requires, this exercises a pressure which drives the 
water further up the stem. This water exudes on the margina of 
the leaves, and as it often gathers on the leaves dating night, it 
is frequently mistaken for dew in the morning. | The phenomenon 
of bleeding, which is seen in trees which have had their branches 
cut off in spring, is owing either to root-pressure, or to the expansion 
of air in the plant, caused by vartations in temperatare, thus drive 
ing out the water wherever thera is an outtet. 

We have now arrived at the most important part of our sub-. 
ject, viz., the processes of sasimtilation and metastasis, Assimila- 
tion is the conversion of the crude materials into substances, suck 
as starch, which may either be used at once forthe nutrition of 
the plant, or stored away for future use. Metastasis ia the con~ 
version of these “ reserve materinis” into new cells, and also into 
what are called secondary products,amd are of no further use to the 
plant, such as alkaloids, resins, volatile otls, tanuin, gums, etc. 


. While the process of metastasia can take place under any circuu- 
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stances, that of assimilation requires apecial conditions for its 
proper fulfilment. These conditions are—(1) the presence of the 
greea-colouring matter called chlorophyll; (2) sunlight, Any 
green part of the pliant, therefore, which is exposed to light is 
capable of assimilating, or, in other words, of manufacturing 
starch from the crude materials. The ‘eaves, however, are the 
organs chiefly devoted to this purpose, their various parts being 
specially adapted for this. 
' The outside of a leaf is covered by a thin layer of cella called 
the epidermis, This layer containa uo chlorephyll, and, therefore, 
doea not manufacture ; it simply acts as a protective, and prevents 
undue evaporation. The epidermis is provided with openings 
called “ stomata,” for the entrance of the carbon dioxide in the 
air, the carbon of which the plant assimilates, giving back oxygen 
—~a process to be detailed later on. Kuch atoma consists of two 
crescent-shaped cells called “ guard cells.” By a peculiar arrange- 
ment, which I have uo time to detail, these cells separate from one 
another during sunlight, and come together again in the dark, and 
thus the stoma opens and closes. These stomata are usually situat- 
ed on the under side of the leaf. The middie portion of the leaf 
consists of cells containing chlorophyll. The cells near the upper 
surface of the leaf, and consequently nearer the light, have more 
chlorophyll, are long in ehape, and are arranged side by side in 
rows very suggestive of the title given to them of “palisade cells,” 
The cells below these are arranged more loosely, so as to allow free 
ge of air, and also the evaporation of water, in order that the 
inorganic salts necessary for sasimilation may be more abundantly 
deposited, These cells are called “spongy parencliyma.” 

A closer look will show that the chlorophyll is not diffused 

throughout the cells, but ia arranged in round granules, Each 
granule consists of a network of protoplasm, in which the green 
chiorophy]! is embedded. It is the protoplasm which doea the 
work, the green chlorophyll acting ouly asa shade to protect it 
froin too intense light. 
"Tt remains for us now to consider briefly the influence of ex- 
ternal conditions on plant life. It is well Known that plant 
‘growth can take place only within certain temperatures. The 
lowest of these is 0° C. (32° F.) at which the water freezes, and 
the highest ia form 40° to 50° C. (about 120° FLjat which tem- 
‘perature the albumen coagulates. Some plants, however, in 
which the water ia protected, can live while the temperatura is 
below the freezing point; and some bacteria have been seen to live 
in boiling water, having apparently incoagulable albumen, 

From 20° to 80° C. (75° F.) ia the best temperature for planta 
to live iv. The annual rings in wood are a good example of the 
effect of external conditions, Owing to variations of heat, food, 
etc., the cambium works at greater pressure towards the end of 
the year, thus producing denser wood. Any number of rings can be 
artificially produced ian one year by simply tying a ligature 
round the atem, and alternately tightening and loosening this 
ligature. The action of light on vegetation has already been 
considered. The effect of gravitation on « plant ia a tendency to 
grow downwards, To counteract this infleence, many contrivan- 
ces are present in the stem, such as the firmness of the wood, the 
uciform distribution of foliage and branches, climbing appliances 
such as tendrils, and, in many water plants, air-bladders. 
Owing to the great variety of couditions to which they are ex- 
posed, all plants possess a certain power of adaptation to their 
external conditions. 

There are two forces which I have time to allude to only very 
briefly. These are heliotropism and geotropism. Heliotropiem is 
the force which makes the stem grow upwards; geotropism that 
which makes the root grow downwards. Light and gravitation 
combined seem to be the chief causes of these phenomena. But I 
must refer you for further information to Darwin's exhaustive 
work on the subject. 


After thia short sketch of what is already known on the subject, 
you will see that a vast deal remains yet to be discovered, much 
of which is of great interest to pharmacists, and the discovery of 
which might with alvantege be undertaken by pharmacists them- 
selves, 

Almost nothing, for example, is as yet known about the forma- 
tion of alkaloids; whether they are really useful to the plant or 
merely accidental, cau only be coujectured. 


It is known from experience that plants poasess more therapeu- 
tic activity at certain periods of their growth, but the discovery of a 
scientific law, which would enable the cultivators of medicinal- 
plants to bring these plants to the greatest perfection remains yet 
to be made, thia ia only one of the many as yet unsolved problema, 
the working out of which wouldform an interesting and profitable 
study, and would prove that botany, however, much it hag 
been condemned for its predominanceof bard names, is one 
of the most interesting departwents of natural acience.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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NOTICE TO COBBESPON DENTS. 


All matter intended for publication, and all questions to be replied to, should 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All com- 
maonicatious should be written on one side of the paper only, It is also requested 
that correspoodenta forward their name and address, not for publication 
nolese they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exist 
between the Editor and thoes who addrass him. We desline noticing eny 
communication that ie oot accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 
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eee eee 
INSECTICIDES. 


In the primitive condition of the conutry, aa the white maa found it, 
insecta, doubtless, took their proper place in Nature's eqonomy, and rarely 
prepouderated in auy direction to the injury of the wild plauta, scattered, for 
the most part, sparsely througbout their range, Harmony between organiame 
in the seuee of the widest iuter-relatiou and iuter-depondence, had resulted in 
the long conrse of ages. But civilised man violated this primitive barmony- 
Hie agriculture, which is caaontially the encouragement and cultivation, in 
large tracte of one species of plant to the exclusion of others which ho 
denowiuates weeds, gave exceptional facilities for the multiplication of such, 
‘naects a8 naturally fed on such plants, ku addition to this inevitabie 
‘crease of Species thus encouraged, wany others hare been unwittingly 
imported from other countries, chicily through the instrumentality of con, 
merce with thoae countries ; for it ia a most significant fact that the worst 
woeds aud the worst insect peeta of American agriculture are importations 
from Europe. Thus, in additien to the undue increase iu our native species 
as above noted, we have to contend with these introduced foreigners, aud if ‘9 
no wonder that Dr. Fitch declared America to be the land of insects, for, as 
compared to Europe, we are truly bug-ridden. As! bave stated (Enagelopadts 
Americana," Agricultural Entomology"): —* The losses occasioned by insects 
injurious to agriculture in the United Statea, are, in the aggregate, evormonus, 
and have been yatiously estimated at from 200,000,008) dola. to 400,000,00 
dols, aunnally. It will never be porsible to fully protect our crops from the 
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ravages of the many species that injuriously affect them: bat itis the alm 


of the economic entomologist to prevent az much of the loss aa possible, | 


and a.the very least expense. To do so-effectually the chief knowledge 
required is of an entomologioal nature, ie, the full fife history and habits of 
the different species: and this implica a great deal of close and accurate 
work in field aud iaboratory. By meane of it we learn which species are 
beneficial, and which i-jnrious ; aod the ability to diatinguish between friend 
aud foo is of the first importamce in coping with the latter, for it 4a 8 
notorioud fact that the farmer often doss more harm than good by destroying 
the formor in hia blind efforts to save his crops. 

Tha esougmic entomologist, to do effectual work, must possess, not meraly 
a knowledge of the particular injurioue species and its habits with which he 
wishes to deal, but must staty ite relations to wild planta aa well as to the 
particular cultivated orops it affecte. He must elso study it in its relations 
to other animala. Indeed ita whole’environment must be cousidered esapeci- 
alig in connection with the farmer’a wants, the natural checka whicl 
surround it, and the methode of cultere that most affect it. The babita 
of birds, the nature and development of minoke; parasitic organiama, euch as 
fungi, the bearing of meteorology, must all be considered, and yet, with the 
knowledge that a study of all these bearings implies, he will frequently fail 
of practical resulis without experiment and mechanical ingenuity.” 

Mere stady of [ insecta] howavar, while essential, ia-uot often productive 
of those important practical resnits which follow when it is combined with 
field work and experiment by competent psreons and upon scientific 


principles. Many of the remedies proposed: and recdmmended in the 


agricultural Prees- are either ridiculous or eles based on misleading empiri. 
ciem ; aud economic entolomogy, 44.8 science, is of: comparatively recent 
date. 

Insecta probably outnumber in species all other animals combined, some 
350,000 having already been described, and fully as many more remaining yet 
ty be churacterised. The proper and conscieutious character.sation of a gonus 
or apecies of sowe microscopic oregture involvesas much Inbour ag that of 
one of the higher animals. Of the above namber a gdodly preportion are 
jnjurions to cultivated crops. Lintner recently records no ieas than 176 
affecting the Appie. | . 

Insecticnpss.—Of {naecticides any number of eubatancea have been recom- 
mended, and many of them tried with more or less aatiefaction. Of these 
may be mentioned Hime, sulphur, soot, aslt, wood-ashea, corrosi¢e 
sublimate, napbtha. naphtbaline, turpentine, alum, carbolic acid, phenyle, 
cyanide of potassium, blue vitriol, amwwonis, alkaliea, benzine, vinegar, 
suipburio acid, quussia, vitriol, (ike sulphate .of copper}, but water, &c. 
Most of these way be safely used for specific purposes, either dry, ju 
fiquid, or in Vapour; but the “three most useful insecticides of gereral 
application in uee during the early daya of economic sutemology in this 
country and up to within a few years, were undoubtedly tobacco, white 
Hellabore,. and soap. Tobacco-water and tobaccu-sinoke have jong been 
employed against aphites and other delicate insecta, and are moat useful, 
A quite receut advance ii ite use ia by vapourising The vapour of nicotine 
i8 most effectual iu deatroy:ng insects wherever it onn be confined, as in 
greanhouse, Thus the boiling of tobacco in such a greenhouse ia aa effec- 
tua: ag, and less injurious to the plinta than, the older methods of ayring- 


ing with a decoction, or of fumigating by burning ; while experience by Mr. 


William Saandersa at the Department of Agricnitura during the past two 
_ guminers shows that the vapour gradually arising from tobacco-stems strewn 
on the ground and regularly moistened ia likewise effectual, White Hel- 
lebore, vither dry or in hiqaid, haa long bean one of the moat satisfactory 
insecticides againat Tenthredinid larve, otherwise known as falee-caterpillars, 
of which the imported Currant-worm (Nematuas ventricosug) is a familiar 
type ; while eoap, syringe in strong Suds, will kill some soft-bodied plant- 
destroyers, and when used as a paint on the tronka of treés, ia an excellent 
repallans againat the parauta of different borers. - Transcending in impor- 
tauce, however, any of these oldar insecticides are the three tow most com: 
monly usen because most satiafectory, They are :—{1) arsevical compounds, 
{3) petrolenm, and (3) Pyrethrum. Tho first act through the atotmach, 
and are offectual chiefly agiinet mandibular insecta; the second and third 
act by cuntact, and are, therefore, of more general application, affecting 
both maudibular aud haustellate spscies-—Gardsners’ Chronicle. 


Ea, 


THE FRENCH MUSHROOM TRADE. 


Tue epicura who enjoys so much a crotie aut champignone doen not 
dream of the amount of work which bas been gone through in order to 
gratify bia tastes. ‘There are in tha neighbourhood of Paris from 240 to 
800 Mushroom growers, who live underground at a depth of from 60 ft. 
to 100 ft. below the eurfaca This subterranean world is reiched by 
shafts furniahed with upright ladders, up and down which the labourera 
are constantiy passing. it is also down these shafts that the manure for 
the beds is thrown, and when apant it ia seut up ngainin buckets by means 
of a rope and pulley. In some of the galleries the Iabourere can work 
upright, bat there are others which ure barely 4 ft, bigh, [n these latter 
the labonrer ia obliged ‘to work half doubled or on bia knees, pou-hing 
his wheelbarrow fall of soit or manure before him in the game poature, 
Ug alan has to look after the veds and gather the Mushroqus lamp ia 
hand, and work hit way oleverly along the sarrow paths between the 
bada, many of which are barely § in, of lO in. in width, without once 
straightening himself, When the beds are made, trimmed, and “soiled,” 
ghe watering bas to be regularly performed, uo easy task wien it is 
Temembered that every drop of water haa to be brought to the fout of the 
abaft from above and thew carried ny hand along the gallerias often to 
the distance of 6(0 ft. or 900 ft. Tue life of the Mushroom grower ia 
really s hard one, and the mushroom eater, while swallowing his 
dainty productions, rarely gives him sufficient credit for hia affects, 
It is uot all protlt either for his employer, Firat of all, he basto 
pay = heavy rent for his quarry, from £6 to £24 per mouth, ac- 
counting to its size. Tia coat of the manure: aud ita traneport form a 
large ites of expenditure, and hia crops very often fail through one 
or other of tie caus-a detailed above, Luckily for him, the Parisian 
epicure ia excessively fond uf Mushroows, éo that, profiting by this awiable 
weakness, the Mushroom grower often mauagea to bring ap and educate « 
large fauily, and yet be able to lay something by for old age. We know 
one Mushruom grower who owna property in Paria, but all bia brethren 
are not so forsunate. Tue daily. productioa of Mushrooms tn anl around 
Paria way be reckoned at 25,000 kilogrammes (about 25 tond), which at 1 
fr. per kiiogramme gives 25,000 fr, or £1000 per dey, or close apon 
£100,000 per snnum. Tha whole produce goes to the market, to the pre- 
served vegetable wmanufacturere, or to the provinces. Formerly Mushrooma 
were sold in the markete in gieves ot small fist baskets. M. Bourget, of 
the Rue de ia Petite, Troanderie, ageut aud manuufactorer of preserved 
provisions, wad first to introduce the system of selling them by weight. 
His firm ases over 200,002 kilogrammes, ¢. 2,200 tons, of Mushrooms per 
auuum, either for preserving or for sending into the country. His sountry 
orders for freah Mushrooms often reach as much as half s ton per day. 
Growers make special arrangomsuts with preserved vegetable manufacturers 
abs price all round of from 120 fr. to 125 fr, per 100 kilogrammnes, i. 9, 
from about £2 to £32 10a per ewt., the contracts being for six montha 
org year. ln the markets they are sold by auction as they arrive. Mush- 
rootna are seut into the provinces in baskets holding from. 15 kilos. te 20 
kilos. They are carefuily packed iu bay or straw, 30 ag to keep them from 
breaking or chafing. Tue baskets are onrried in special yana, which travel 
the whole distance, so that there ia no noed tg disturb the buskete during the 
journey, A few figures will giva an idea of the importance of the 
Mushroom growing trade of Paria and ite neighhourhood. M. Gérard, 
agrower at Houiiles andthe quarries near St. Denis, employs uineteen 
borees and fifty labourera. His daily expenses amount to 600 fr. (£20) 
He bas 8000 metres (4 miles' 160 yards’ run} of Mushroom beds in his 
diferent quarries. M, Renaudot, of Méry-aur-Oise, occapica the most 
impportsnt Mushroom quarries of this district. He receives from Paris 
& vanful of manure every day, or about 390,000 kilogrammes (3u0 
tons) per month. Ho haa 3500 metres (n little over two miles run) 
of beda, amd sends 18,090 kilograunnea (19 tons: cf Mushrooms te the 
Paris marketa every mouth, We may also mention M. Poussart, at 
Goavioux, in Picardy, who simploya ten boraea and thirty workmen; 4f. 
Monin, at Lea Moulineaux, ten horses and ten workmou; M. Brique, Paris, 
two horass and eight workmen; M. Moutin, Paris, teu borsea aod thirty 
workuwen; M. Victor Grillet, at Vitry haa two horses aud siz workmen, 
He baa 12,870 metres (about 6 miles’ run} of beds in hie three quurries, 
FIN: Gardien, at Vond@ae; Busse, at Sanur; Balocke, at Cacn ; 
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Dupute, at Lille, produced large quantities for the supply of their own 
districts. In order not to be troubled with the detail of tho daily sales, the 
- larger Mushroom growers wake contracts for siz mouths ors yoar with one 
of the agents of tha markets. The agent engages to take the whole crop at 
from 100 fr. to 125 fr. per 100 kilogramines (£2to £2 108. per hundred. 
weight) acconiing 'o the season, for the price of Afuehrooma falle sansibly 
when the new year's vegetables begin to arrive in the market. The Musb- 
ron grower, on hig side, guarantees a certain minimum of production, aud 
binds hinse!£ not to sell to other agents, There are in Paris fifty ageutes 
who have the monopoly of this trade, and who aupply the greenugrocers 
shops atu restqurauts, the stalls in the markets, the manufacturers of prey 
ecrred vegotablos, and, to a certain exteut, the prorinces.—=M, LaokauUMi 


IMPROVING LIGHT VEGETABLE SOILS, 


One way of dealing with light soils in dry seasons ia to mulch them with 
euch material as can be purchased at au inexpensive rate, and laid up for 
The purpose during the winter aud early spring wouths. Light stable 
Jitter—which ia cheap enough even jf it has to be purchased, bul which 
ia curainen enough about most gardens—wWwili answer the purpose well if 
it be turned over a few times during the winter and mized with other 
wanurial refuse, auch as spent hoiveds and similar matemal, which, hav- 
ing lost the greater part of iis wuiritious elements, is of little use, except 
for surface dreasing, All such spare refuse being collected together aud 
fucorporuted we'l with each other will make capital material for ¢ncourag- 
ing surface roote and proteoting them from the unhealthy action of parching 
weather, aa Woil as reisining the vatura) woieture of the soil, Itiea facy 
but too well known that light, porous suila—aithough their coudjtion is im- 
proved by mulecbing—require covsiiermbly more labour than that of mere aur- 
face dieasing to make them productive and capable of austaining good crepa 
in dry sexsuns, Having succeeded in improving a portion of the kitchen 
garden here, which is uataraliy of a poor, sandy character, the plau which 
we adopted may be of benefit to others. I may atate that during the 
alteratious bere we came acress several veins or beas of yellow clay, which 
was 1 due course removed to au out-of-the-way corner near ths portions of 
the gerden where it was required to be used, Asthe crops were gathered 
the clay was wheeled on to the surface of the ground und spread regular- 
ly over 1¢ to a depth of 6 iv, It was thus oxzposed (0 what from we 
got iu winter and the action of the weather generaliy till apring, wheu 
the ground was dug over in the fullowing way: An opening wag taken out at 
one side of the plot, and thick layer of cow manure, the best that could be 
procured, waa put in the bottum of the trauch ; on thie the layer of clay was 
jad, aud the eoil was dug to oue epade's dept aud laid over it ; this wae re- 
peated till the work wan completed. Before cropping commenced in the apring 
the ground was deeply forked over, the object beiug to work the clay aud the 
onlinary sof! as much together aa possible, That year such crops as Peas; 
Broad Beans, Cacliduwers, and Brussels Sprouta were greatly improved, but 
of course the experiment was aa yot only half tried. Doriug the following 
gurumu we kept burulng clay and every other rubiish that was within easy 
reach, such ues Pea straw, old Pew rods, thinnings of plantations, and stumps 
of trees—ansthing and everything, in fact, that could be converted into 
wood ashes. The clay fires were kept going for mouths togethar till the 
winterly rains drowned them out, the wood ashes and burnt clay being 
spread over the surfece asthe unbarnt clay waa the year previous in 
addition to this ail the decomposal vegetable matter that could be collected 
togetver, as well aa the aurfacings of fruit borders that were being renewed, 
anid worb-eoe potting soiie, were all utilseed to awell tha heap of ingredianta, 
which in process of time accumulate to no inconsidérable bulk. These 
acils wore likewise spread over the same plot of ground, which waa ridged 
op Inet winter withont the addj-ion of manure. In the apring abe ground 
was agnin forked over thoroughly, aud thie time the operation of mixing the 
acils was accomplished more satisfactorily than before, from the fact of there 
being vo manure worked iu that would unpode the process of inenrporation. 
Whenthe Iand was in the beat of order a dressing of shory mantire wae 
given, and the surface made fuse before the secde were sown, Tha ground 


Was chiefly cropped with Peas, Broad Besus, and other vegetables intended 


for exhibition, and the resuite, especially as regards Peas, were such as to 


ipepite one with confidence as to what can be’ done- in the matror of 
improving light soils, We bave never bed such crops of Peas before, 
the guality being in all respecta excellent and the yield something 
extraordinary, the poda being of a fine size; but perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of the whole wae the beautiful green colour of the poda and the 
denee ioom, a result which I attribnte solely tothe application of burnt 
clay and wood ashes. I have used both thease substances for fruif-growing 
parpoees largely with the best reaalts, and the elements contained in them 
seem gminently adapted to vegetable oulture as wall, In preparing land 
for future cropa, I would recommend that eneh plot te set apart for ite own 
particglar purpose, and prepared sccordingty. itie alao necessary that pre- 
pared aoils, composed of several parta of clay, ahonid be turned up te the 
fluenoa of the wether early im the season; for instance, land that wil be 
reqdined for anomer crops of Pesa, Beane, wud Caulifowers will be improved 
by being dug over and mauered as the crops are cleared away, In digging 
the ground it is advisable that ail added of rioh matter be kept near the 
Buriace, aud that no bad subsoil be disturbed, except te remedy defective 
drainage, Wheu the opening is takes out,a ehaliow trench, 1 ft. or so in 
width, will be sufisiant. The layer of manure is laid on the bottom and covered. 
over with § ig. or 4 in. of the surface acl turned bottom side upwarde ; then 
the aoi! is turned over to one graft in depth aud jaid gngle-ways roughly 
across the treuch. This plan J consider au improvement on the old rdging 
ayatom, aa every apudefal of euil ie fully exposed to the weather during 
winter, causing it to become thoronghly pulverised before nowing or planting 
takes place iu the spring.-The Garden. 


INSECTS AND AGRICULTURE 


Petrolenm, in ita various forms, hag long been recogtised as one of the 
most effective insecticides in our poweasion, all only substances being 
particularly deadly to inaects, Uufortuuately they are also injuriova to 
planta, and one of the problews, the solutiou of which | have had iu wind 
for many yeuce, has been their use iu auch diintion as to kill the jiusect 
without mjury tothe plant. . Refined karog que hva been used toe limiled 
degree by forcible attenuation in water aud apray, while some plauts with. 
stand dvass of the pure oil. But the safe aud geyara)] use of kerosene for 
tue purpoas under conaideration dates from the year 1880. Of the rarious 
substances used in attempts to emouleify aad wix kerpscuo with water pons 
are more satisfactery then -oap and milk, voth being everswhere accessible 
and cheap. Muk was first suggested in 1880 by Dr. W. 8. Baruard, while 
carrying on experimeuts for ie agaiuet the Cottoa-worm, aad subsequent 
experiment, cepecially by another of my sasigtauts, Mr. H, d. Hubbard, 
has given us the simplest aud most satisfactory method of making the 
emulsion quickly aud permanentiy. Au emulsion resembling butter can be 
produced in a few minutes by cluruiug with @ force pump two parte of 
kerosene aud one part of sour milkina pwil The jiquids should be at 
about biood-beat. Tula emuleion may be diluted with twelva or moqie 
patta of water to one part of emulsion, thoroughly mized, and may be 
applied with the force-pump, a spray uozale, or with a atrong gardou eyriuge. 
The strength of tue dijutivu wust vary according to tle neture of the insect 
to be dealt with, as well as to the uature of the plant; but finely sprayed 
in twelve partes of the waterto one of the ewulsion it will kill roost 
inapcta Without injury to the plant. Au equally good emulsivn may ba 
made aa follows -— 

Kerosene, 2 gal.; common soap, ¢ th.; water. 1 gal. Heat the mixture of 
soap and water, and add if boiling hot to the Kuruseve, QOburn the mixture 
by means of a forces puup and apray nozzle for fiva or teu minures, The 
emulsiou, if perfect, forma a creauw, which thickeua on cooling, and adheres 
without oiiinasa to the surface of glass, Dilute with cold water before 
using, to the extxot to which experience will indicate jis best, 

The simplest discoveries are often the most valuable, and thia discovery 
of so simple and availabie a means of diluting, ad tiditum, oil with water ia 


important aud far-reachiug in ite practical application. 


+ 
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peat rdgegin, 2 plant native to the ‘Agiatie ssrsileiss stuth of the 


) Cancadus Mountsfaa, aud Pyrethrom’ cluerdri@foliim, a nitive df Datmaria, 


bave long bean known to possess insecticiiie properties, eapectaliy in the 
powder from the drfed aud pulvsrined dowers, ‘The owder, sold uudier 
various names by droggista, was chiefly used agninet household peata, Low- 
ever; and though Mr. C. Willems, aa early ng 1857 dn France, ‘and Mr, 
Wiliiaedavadersth 1879. iu Canada, tried it,in powder form gn,eune that 
are injurioua to plants. ite importance a4 a field insecticide did not appear till 
in 1880, when, in prosecuting the work of the Wuited States Entemologicul 
Commission, we digoovered that it could be naed in Kguid aolution. Roth 
species proved TW te hands througlaut the greater portion of ewr- conntry, 
and Air GN “atta, of Stockton, Cat, tne for aeme years cultivated 
cinerariafolium quite ettensively at grent pratit, the praduct being sold 
pader.thd. name of ‘Yalnoly’ The tusacticide. proyerty; dwalh fn « volatile 
oil, It acte ouly by coutact, and ita action on mauy Jarva# is marvellous, 
the emallest qnantity in time paralysing aud ultimately killing, lia 
jufluence 4% th offen alr @ ecanomient’, i which revpect i¢ is fer inferior to 
the arsenal ¢ products i het beng perdactly. harufees fo planta, if can fre- 
quently be used on u vegetables where the more poisonoun substances would 
be dangerous, 

Pyrekrim io -dfipofed to-hare aeadtisct nthe Tigher effuels, byt that ia 
a mistake, & aa ing own recent experience is that the fumesfia cfosed ‘roam 
have « toxic influence, intensifving aleap and inducing stupor; while the 


exvertebed of Pivfiesgr' A. Qt Beir with the | péddér oapfinksly’ rubbed 


on ‘a dog showed that the aflinal was mate sick asd wad Affected “in the 


lucomotive organ very much ag insects are, The wooderful influence of 
thie powder on inseotehas Rdubd to beliewe tha it might prove useful as 
a disinfootant agstnet fevers and various contagiona diseases by destroying 
the micrikét anh ‘ot er mic éotganidais, pe Boras, whidky Bre ‘Mplieved to 
produce sich tliscasea, 1é dysif bekriad Boy thas purpaee “i & remark 
able that these two- planta of ail the many known species of the genus should 
alone posseas the insecticide property. © 


a [teers eer emen a- . ees 
a 3 ik ‘ 


Of all insecticides io he Gand agnitist root -feeding or hypogean insacta, 
v aphiheign au) carbonate. od ium, anad bisulphide of carbon ara 
thre hich Dy “BnkatHlachorjnt-te récond seack, died shows tat- uaphthdling 
in cryata) may be satinfactorily used underground, destroying by elow 
evaporation. But bisulphide of carbon atill holds the first place in France 
against Phyllckem vhatatris, 1¢Ty‘dow veya beheh{h the ground at the rate 
of one-half ta owa kilogrant per Vine by special injectors or by more compli- 
cated machinery, drawn by horses, IT believe that petroleum emulsions will 
supersede it as an underground iuseoticide, and prove to be the vest we have, 
chonpness, salety, and efici¢ikp cofeidered:’ After tire discoverp of a 
satisfactory ihaéctictde, however, «various important Problema nite be 
soived, and particularly how to apply it to greatest advattages, having 
sifety to man aad etock, Nermicaniogs to plant, and economy in mid. 
The solution of these points, nod othera that the peecutar habits of the 
insect to be controlled involve, brings we to the gnestion of mechanical 
catrivanded ant applixscesy “fer white much -ingsnuty dear bean enli- 
bited in devising mechatical means of directly deatroying noxious insects 
tithout ingecticides, it is chietly in the proper application of these last 
that the greatest mechanical advances have been made both in thie conutrr 
and Hurope, Here, agaiv, the -aubject ia ao waat that I caanot enter in- 
to Eotaila =. i 

lt will already have been gathered, frora what has precedai, thar the 
chief insectividgs aca applicable “In Ngéid form, and aa figuids have an 
advantage Gver powders in ficld nee, instromente for atomising ond diatri- 
buling liquide covatitute the moat important part of ingecticide machinery. 
The désicefdta tn epray-nozw#® are, rety eepatatien of se volume to be 
thrown ; ; groadeet: nkoniaying power, pith boast tendency ta chug ; facility of 
cleansing or ready separation of ita component parts ; cheapness, fmplicity, 
and adjustability to any augie, 

I will content myself with exhibiting ; one which meets, perhaps, more of 
these requirementg then au - other in dae, aud whidh works oua new 
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principle applicable to many ovher plirioses than ‘thet for which it was 


 déstguot®, ‘It ig whathae béenJdescribed ahd ittumirated ty ney Jato ‘offietal 


répotty an the eddy ot eyetous' nozzle, - atid consiete of a aniall! ciredlar 
chamber with two fist siden, one of ther aerewed on so ae'to be readily 
ferioved, Tte prinetyal fedturd éonsieta fi the inlet threngh Which the 
liqaié ia forced being bored Exnpentialiy throtigh isa wall, vo aa to enuze o 
rapill whirling or centrifugal idetion of the lqutd atrich issocd iba fannel- 
shaped epray through a central outlac in tid @: wt uatable dap.—Prof, King? 
itt Aihericun Entomotogit. ' 


‘QUALITY ». QUANTITY IN PLANT CULTURE. 


Et is a fact well-known to sli Jovers of bothonlture that well prown 
plants, both large and emall, ure uo rarity in this opuntry, A visit to any 
of the London or large proviucial exhibitious,or a glance Into any larga 
butseryaian 6 dabebliaiiment, wii} prove thetao pains’ age. spared to ensura 
perfecting of growth. Tu thaosseof thpa who grow for sade it ip dasy ta 
waderatand that every effort souk tte made te secare = aateable aetieie, aad 
i is iv order to facilitate this ebjeobtbeat gromern few market an: apt to 
Geift inte spesialitios j aud a man asigrally. eopeladea that if a plant pays 
bi iva wall quantity, is will p»y him still better di grown wyion a ierger 
scale; aod he Gide that by reatrieting Lime lféo eartein apacion or genors, 
he is éjxbled to ap arrange his accommodation as to njcos, with tie amalicet 
atgoont of trouble, the peoiljar wenge of those pliyte which ha way dosirg 
iq cultivate. Jt private eeteblishinents, wherp.varioty ie wished for, it is 
not sas to. eustra te cack plant those conditions athich are pidet iarourable 
to it. Ja large places, where there in¢uuch glasa, the task. beagmes mone 
simplified, but. where jhere.is-bat acanty sgcommppdatinn jt aametines tance 
the resources of the grower to the uttormost. There is, however, ous 
mistake whith is often comtnitted, and thot ie, needlessly multiplying the 
fiber Of wibjects grown. Ie Oftéi occurs thuk, because a plant happens 
tobe inere thau wanally- pe a ee ee obervipgs area made 
to ensurns stock, A good strike being sometimes the reault, ‘they are al} 
grown ou ootil is found, that theee vis web ayillcient apded. gg them to 
develop hasithfully. In that case the proper course would be to sacrifice 
some to eisure the future welfare of the remainder. But oftener the uatural 
reluctance to discard anything iu she shape. of a healthy plant prevails ; they 
are ali kept growing on, aud the consequence ie a tangled and weedy growth, 
I have often seen honaes oranamad inthis fashion, nat a single Plavt showiag 
ita true character, where the weaker-constitnted mast eventually succumb 
—a true case of the “ourvival of tie dittagt.” Crowding ie always a bad 
policy, whether applied to fruit or flower culture ; is is certain that whoever 
may practice it will ivevitably pxy tha penalty in a diminished or inferior 
produce, How much more satisfactory to possesa ons plant, stardy, full of 
beaithtul foliage and, if of a flowering ‘nature, evared with & well: -devdloved 
blowm, than a number of woakiy,yiebilitated subjects HONE. of them oonvay- 
ing ary trie {ies of what the plant should realy be. ‘And then, again, 
if we turo to fruit oultere, tuking, for instance, the atrawberry, the great 
object would often appear to be to introduce aa many plants ag possible 
in a given space, How mistaken this gystgm in anyons may readily cou- 
vinco himselé Take any nomberof plants, and divide them into two 
egal portions } the ‘one half ahall .atand ao .bat they never torch each 
other during the growing seasou. ths others ta be allowad to iutermingle 
their filings ta some ax'ent,...Let the produce when gutherad be onnpared 
and weighed, and the evileof crowding willat once become apparent. 
There is one ruie by whioh every plant grower may be guided, é 4, keep 


j) each plant perfeotly free frou its follows ; aa, even if the fall san and light 
can not be admitted to each portintrof it, a constunt clreulktion of airis main- 
' tained arauid it, without which anbatanes and Vigour cau ot be IMpintained. 

: Those who possdss but a Tidited space Tor tha shelter and growth of plant 


in pots should be very firm aud resolute iu this respect ; better far to throw 
away a few planta (which, howaver, ‘ta not at all uecessary, a4 pienty may 
alwaga be fquidto whom the gift ofa plent isa beon) than, by retaining 
them, ton the rink of spoiling the entira collection. It often occurs that, 
oving tortie efforss ut propagation, in which most amateurs delight during 
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the summer, there ie at odie time some , difficulty in finding proper 
accommodation for sversthing. [t is.then that the great mischief in «om- 
witted; the planta, looking young and fresh and sturdy, are placed upon 
the sholvas and stages in close and serriéd ranks. The immediite effect 
is, of course, charming ; a bank of verdure is formed, which looks 
pretty Wall upto the time when the dage come to their shortest, and 
inclement weether precludes the possibility of thoroughly ventilating 
this olosely-packed mass. Then comes damping off; the nuuder foliage 
fn some instances dies away, and ateu plauts of a bardier nature be- 
come a0 weakened that they cannot come up to time when the grow- 
ipg season again arrives. Many have to be weeded out aud consigned 
eveutualiy to the rubbish heap. How-much better to have made a 
more Vigorous selection at housing time, when each plant, getting 
ite fair amoount of air and light, would have heen preserred in good health 
gud would have been a aonros of real pleasure! Ove or two plants of 
sort will as well affohd variety as a larger quantity, and she smaller 
the amount of glass poeeerased the more thorough and reslote must 
the selection be. A collection of iba moat varied nature in which 
hard aud soft-wooded plants are indiscriwivately mixed, may be kept up 
in good health by simply attending to these rules, which will equally 
apply to stoves, Farnories, &c., as to the ordinary cool greenhouse. Many 
of the more tender inhabitants of warm houses fail to preserve their vigour 
aod freah appearance during the winter owing to thoir not having received 


sufficient air and light during the growing asason, In the way of bedding 


plants, where grown upou a large scale, it is mneh mere satisfactory to 
grow stordy,. bushy plants each one.of which, when. planted out, in in a 
great measure made, and, being full of vigour and health, becomes quickly 
ectablished, aud makee an effect at.a much earlier period than small, wank. 
17 planta could possibty do, fu thie, as in every other branch of plant grow- 
tng, the best policy will be fonond to consiat in systematically placing a 
restriction npen the sa a0 that the quality may ee thereby improted. 
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NEATNESS AND ORDER. 

Neatwess and order should be the first law in every 
garden. To a large extent gardening is for pleasure. A 
great portion of it is nota necessity of life, although it 
contributes to no mean extent to its enjoyment and civi- 
lization. Hence, ne doubt, the application of pleasure- 
ground to mixtures of nature and-art which form so 
conspicuously the surroundings of the habitations of the 
well-to-do in all civilised nations. If man is to have 
pleasure, he mist take pleasure out of pleasant things. He 
cannot find it in. anything ofa contrary character. Hence 
the construction of lawns, shrubberies, flower-beds, the 
planting: of trees, the erection of conservatories and other 
structures for beautiful flowers; all of which: are under- 
taken and kept-up as. fountains of pleasure to regule the' 
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senses and soothe the often-jaded mind. If we could 
with one stroke annihilate all gardening in this country, 
except what 1s kept up for Draft or as a necessity of hfe, 
what a transformation scene would be the result, and 
what a sacrifice of much thatis enjoyable and calculated 
to foster the best feelings without exciting the baser 
passions of mankind would follow. This could be done 
without in any way lessening the resources of the 
country or bringing ont any pecuniary calamity, but 
the result would be an immense Joss to mankind, A 
garden with the same object as that of a farm, the pro- 
duction alone of what we could cook and eat und make 
market of, might be a necessity and to some extent 
a pleasure too; but suppose all else which the word 
garden includes abolished, and how comparatively little 
of gardening would be left [| 

ell, we garden to an immense extent for pleasure, 
and we can only get pleasure out of pleasant things ; and 
admitting that, to a well balanced mind order is an 
essential condition to its deriving pleasure from a habita- 
tion, a garden, or anything. This being the case, we do 
not hesitate to say that a great many gardens as they are 
now kept most miserably fil to anstver this end. There 
are many places where one would never think of looking 
for order-—a cobbler’s shop for instance ; but in a flower 
garden or pleasure garden the mind never fails to associ- 
ate order, cleanliness and neatness with the very name, 
but it very often fails to find what it thus expects. Nor 
do we think we are overstating the case when we 
say that nine-tenths of the worry and annoyance which 
arises to the proprietors of gardens are the result of the 
want of order and neatness. Wherever art is intro- 


‘duced in the surroundings of a habitation, it should be 


of the highest order in principle, and should be carried 
out with scrupulous care in all its details, if it is to be a 
source of pleasure. Weedy, uneven and uncomfort- 
able walks, ragged edgings, patchy and ill kept grass 
and flower beds, plants standing in confusion or in green 
slimy pots, and a garniture of decaying leaves and flowers, 
ig no caricature, but a true picture of many gardens, 
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There may be various causes for this disorderly state 
of things and for the unpleasant feelings that it leads 
to in the case of all concerned. But the chief, the most 
general cause ia that of attempting to keep in artistic 
order a garden of any extent with inadequate means. 
Amateurs err in many instancesin making their pleasure 
gardens too large and their conservatories too extensive to 
begin with. They find at length that gardening takes 
a good deal of money to do it in a manner capable of 
making it a source of pleasure instead of a sore to mind 
and eye. It would be much better to commence with 
less than they would really like, and keep that lesser 
extent in first rate order ; and then, if they feel inclined, 
extend the area, but always within the limit that can be 
maintained in good order. 

We feel confident that we are now contending fora 
principle which should never be lost sight of in determin- 
ing how much of'any grounds should come under the desig- 
nation of pleasure or flower gardens, The extent should 
be fixed by the means which the proprietor is able or 
willing to devote to such a purpose ; for it should always 
be borne in mind that a highly kept garden presupposes 
one for which sufficient labour is allowed, for it not only 
requires a maximum of labour, but it demands it ainiost 
incessantly, It requires no evidence to prove that this is a 
point that owners of gardens far too often lose sight of, 
and the undue extension of grounds is an error from 
which gardeners do not always steer clear. There can be 
no denying the fact that gardeners would go into their 
business with far more spirit and energy, and with satis- 
faction both to their anniguers and themselves, if they had 
sufficient labour force in all cases to keep the gardens 
under their care in the highest pussible trim. But far too 
often it is the other way ; and there need be little hesita- 
tion in saying that it is difficult to point to anything 
elae that would so much improve the whole aspect of 
gardens, and increase the pleasure and satisfaction of all 
related to them, as an adjustment of the unds to be 
kept and cultivated to the means allowed for that pur- 
pose—either the grounds to be reduced and brought 
down to the means, or the means be augmented in 
proportion to the work required. We are not sure that 
it would matter much in the real interests of gardening 
which of these steps be taken to remedy the evil of 
disorder, and the want, of those finer touches of keeping, 
without which it becomes a misnomer to apply the term 
pleasure to our grounds or gardens. 

We consider this to be a point of great moment, and 
worthy of the attention of all those who have in any way 
to do with flower gardens or pleasure grounds. Aa 
immense garden in the very liigheat style of keeping, is 
an object from which few ever withhold their meed of 
ata and adiniration, but a smaller garden in the same 

igh order is far more fitted to delight the mind than the 
largest when deficient of order and high keeping. And 
we do not know of any one more truly worthy of commi- 
seration and ar than he who, with a naturally 
orderly mind, is called upon to attempt the extrac- 
tion of pleasure by means of high keeping from any 
garden for which sufficient labour is not allowed. Then 
there is another point which perhaps deserves to be 
approached with more delicacy, itis the attempt to crowd 
into gardens, however sal. a little of everything that 
onn be thought of, without consideration of idapealtiey 
of situation, soil and climate, If the capabilities of a 
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Rabe ee to what should be the leading features of 
orticulture which most befits its character, and which 
could be attempted with good hope of success—-were more 
fully considered, it would be vastly better for horticulture 
generally than the lvtroduction of so many features 
indiacriminately, where many of them can never be wore 
than the veriest abortions. 

There are few reforms that would tend so much to 
advance gardening to a higher standard than that indivi- 
dual places should be made celebrated for those particular 
panicles of cultivation and decoration for which their 
peculiar characteristics render them well adapted. That 
certain places are superbly suited for one thing, while 
these same places afford the worst possible foundations for 
successful results in some other things, is a self-evident 
fact. It might be asked what it is that has so very 
much beaded to superlative culture of one particular 
class or family of plants or trees, and our answer is not 
far to seek, Itis that one cultivator has thrown tlie 
power of his resources, and ‘turned the peculiarities of 
situation, soil and climate into some particular branch 
of gardening, and has in consequence done vastly more 
towards its desalapaient and progress than if a hetero- 
geneous multitude of subjects—for few of which the 
place might be suitable—had divided his attention and 
consumed his resources. This refers with equal force 
to superior culture and to improved varieties. 

It may not be out of place to recommend those who 
are about to lay out and plant for themselves gardens, 
to first seek the best possible advice they can obtain 
on the subject. Even if this advice has to be paid for 
liberally, it will be found the chespest and most satisfac- 
tory course in the end. To all such,a friend who can 
give sound advice as to the capabilities of a garden, and 
direct what to avoid in one case and adopt in andcther, 
must be an invaluable adviser. If in nothing more 
than in selecting the varieties of fruits, shrubs and 
trees that are likely to give satisfaction in different soils, 
situations and districts, the satisfaction of having 
been advised with discrimination is worth very much, to 
say nothing of the absolute gain. 
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CoLounina Dracznas—-A useful aid in increasing the colour 
in Dracanas is crushed boues in the compost in whieh they are 
potted, and a few larger ones used inetesd of crocks for drainage. 





To DESTROY ANTS IN FLOwsR-BEDS.—Should they have formed 
their nest at the root of a plant, pour upon them a quart 
or so of warm water, in which a moderate-sized piece of camphor 
hae been steeped. This, it is said, effectually desteoys them, and 
is not the least injurious to the plants, 





Rinas mn Tax Woop or Tazzs.—Mr, Menzies, one of the Royal 
keepers of Windsor Forest, says =I took evidence of the age of 
the plantations, from documenta, in all casea where such could be 
found, and cut down several trees to test the accuracy of fixing 
their ages by counting their rings. I found that even where the 
trees are from 100 to 200 years of age there was seldom a differ- 
euce of more than four or five years between what the documen- 
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tary evidence established and what the number of rings would 
have led me to believe.” 





PRESERVATION oF Faouir.—At the Russian Court fruit is pre- 
served by being packed in creosotised lime. The lime is slaked in 
water in which a little creosote has been dissolved, and is allowed to 
fill to powder. The bottom of a plain deal ‘box is covered with 
it one tuch high, and over it is a sheet of paper, Doon tlria the 
fruit, well selected and cleansed, ia arranged: over this another 
sheet of paper, and on top of this another euch stratum of prepar- 
ed jima; in the corners a little finaly powdered charedal is pnt. 
The whole box is then filled in this manner, and the well-fitting lid 
tailed down, Fruit thus kept will remain intact at feast one year. 
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' Precautions aGAIntst SLUGS, Swarts, AND Worma-—When 
pulting out young plants in showery weather, some sifted ashes 
acattered over the surface of the beds will make travelling most 
undomfortable for any soft-skinned vérmin. Time and sect ara 
also distasteful to them, hut the first shower not only neutralises 
their effect, but they have a tendency to clog up the pores, so to 
apenk, of the surface-soil ; sifted ashes, on thé contrary, keep the 
surface: looge and friable, and attract and absorb what little 
warmth there is in the sun’s rays at this season. A very light 
eprinkling is sufficient, and the affect ig permanent. Some object 
to the use of ‘ashes, but for heavy soils their application jn the 
way just described is very beneficial, and, what is more, they can 


be obtained in most places for almost nathing—-E. Min Garden, 
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Extent oF Nugsery Gaounp tn Gaza? Brirdi.—Aceording 
to the recent agricultural returas eonrpilet by Mr. R. Giffen, of 
the statistical department of the ‘Board of Trade, we find ucder 
the heading “ Nursery Grounds,” or land used by «ucerymen for 

rowing trees, slirubs, &e., that England possesses 10,029 acres; 
Barey, 1361 acres; Yorkshire, 925 acres; Kent 646 acres; 
Cheshire, 525 acrea; Derbyshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Middle- 
gex, and Sussex, each between 400 and 500 acres; Devoa, Lan- 
cashire, and Worcestershire, ench between $00 and 400 eran; 
Cumberland, Gloucestershire, Somerset, and Staffordshire, each 
between 200 and 300 acres ; and the rest of the Knglish counties 
fess than 200 acres each. Scotland cogtains 1740 acres of nur- 
fery lands; Edinhbargh haying 526 pcres; Abardepushire 182 
acres; Durmirieastrire, 185 acrea; Fourfarshire, 107 agraa; Parth+ 
shire, LOO acres; aud other counties lesa than 100 aeres each, 
Wales coutains a total of 325 acres, The total Burgery graunda 
in Great Britain amount to 12,094 aoves. 
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Stow Growta 4xp DvuraBILity oF a Contrerous Tree.—A 
remarkable instance of this is recorded in the “ Transactions of 
the New Zealand Institute,” by Mr. John Buchanan. The tree 
in question is Podocarpus spicata, the Matni of the Maoris, a 
common forest tree almash throughont thé island of Mew Zealand. 
Mr. Buchanan dencribes a prostrate trunk, which wag pointed 
ent to him in a valley neav Dunedin. He calevilates that the trea 
tnet have lain where he saw it nt leagt 800 years, from the fact 
that ite trunk was enfolded by the roots of three large trees, which 
must have growa from seed since jis fall. The three treea seated 
Upon it and rootiag in’ the earth on both sides, thus holding it in 
their amtrace, are all. Griselinia Httoralis, with trunks 3 ft. 6 iw, 
indiameter, They wera recentiy felled, and the growth rings 
count over 900, thus approximating 800 years, 
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. Wararrna.—The common-sense way of dol ng this in the open 
sit is to pour it on the‘lugd ‘betwean the crops in the evenin 

only, giving’ sufficieyt to moisten the soil to the-extramities of the 
roots, aud the next morting: acattering an inch or so of short 
maantire, rough leaf-monld, old tan, or dry soil over the surfac 

faving previously just loosened it ap with the hge, Where such 
precautionary measures for lesséenin ‘evaporation are.taken, once 
x week will’ be sufficient to witer alf crops, If watered frequeyt- 
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ly, liquid manure sheuld be given occasionally, to compensate for 
the waste of imanurial matiers in the soil from s0 much water 
being so rapidly passed through the upper etratum; to be as rapid- 


ly evaporated agaia by the het sun the followiug day. Never use 


water until it has been well exposed to the sun and air, and hoe 
up the enrface two or three times a week, Few seem to realize 
the benefit derivable from a frequent aticring of the earth's aurfaca 
in dry weather asa meang of retaining moiatyre in the land and 
keeping the roet-rua ecel 





PropagaTina Crotons,—Though Crotons are easily struck from 
small cuttings, where itis desirable to obtain good plants of them 
la & short time, the method usually adopted in the case of Dracm- 
nagand Ficus slastica may be practised with good resulta ae re- 
gards Crotone. Any one having old straggling plants, should stop 
the leading shoots, and when they begin to break again surround 
the stems with a dower pot which has been aplit in two, eecurivg 
the halves by means of wire or string. Fill the pot with sharp 
sandy soil, make a alight iacision atl round the stem under the 
pot, and in a few weeks roots will be emitted inta the soil. Then 
gradually cut through the stein until the portion in the pot is 
finally severed from the plant, and when well rooted shift into 
larger. pot. In this way dwarf bushy’ plante fur table decoration 
may be secured in three mosths, whareas from cuttings it would 
take at laast two years te produod-tham. The old plant, which will 
break freely if placed in a moist heat, will make a lovely specimen, 
and may be used, if desired, for a further supply. — The Garden. 





Tre Sacren Basit.—Dr. George Birdwood writes in the 
© Academy” "The most escred plant in the whele indigenous 
wiateria medica of India ia the Talsi or Holy Basil (Ocrmmum 
sanctum’, sacred to Krishna, and called after the nymph Tulasi, 
beloved of Krishna, and turned by him iato this graceful and 

most fragrant plant. She is indeed the Hinds Daphue. The 
plant is alao eacred to Viehnu, whose followers wear neckixneces and 
carry rosaries (used for counting the number-of regitations of their 


_ deity’s name}, made of its stalke and roots. For its déuble ganc- 


tity it is reared in every Hindu house, where it is daily watered 
and worshipped by all the members of the household. No doubs 
also it was on account of its virtuer in disinfecting and rivifying 
matarious air tint it first became i from Hindu houses 
in India ae the protecting apirit or Lar of the family. In the 
Deccan villages the fair Brahmiuee mother may be ceen early 
every morning, after having first ground the corn. for the day’s 
bread and performed her simple toilet, walkiug with glad steps 
and waving lands round and round the pot of Holy Basii, planted 
on the four-horned altar built up befare cach house, tuvoking the 
blessings of heaven ou her husband ahd hia childreu—praying, 
that is, for less carbonic acid aud ever more aud mere oxygeu, 
The scone always carries one back in mind to the life of aucieut 
Greeee, which so often ia found stjll to live in India.” 


oe 7a hl 1 
| Tar Inon Tree (Parsotia Persica).—This member of the 
Witch Hazel family isa native of Northern Persia and the Cau- 


casus, and is one of the rarest trees in cultivation. Its beauty 
consists in the magnificent colouration of the foliage very late in 


_ the autumn, when, except in unfavourable seasons, the leaves turn 


various bright colours, the principal being brilliant orange-yellow, 
and scarlet, Sometimes, however, ag ig the case with many of the 
American trees which usually put on such lovely autumnal tints, 
they content themselves with dull yellow, purple, er brown. The 
small flowerd are rendered conspicuous by their jong, spreading 
stamens, with scarlet anthéra. The leaves, about & in. long by 
1% in. or 2 in. broad, are coarsely-taothed, and when. young are 
more or leas clothed with silky hajra. The position which the tres 
likes best, and one which, on actount of ita rarity and beauty, it is 
well worth, is a wall with an eastern or western aspect. Hore ite 


| foliage remains attached tothe branches much longer than when in 
the open ground, and 

mora freely, It is eal 
of its excessively hard wood. Yhe genas, which only contains 


moreover, woder such conditions #t grows 
led “Tron Tree” by the Persians on account 
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another species—a smajl Himalayan tree which has not yet found 
its way into cultivation—waa named in howonr of Prof. Parrot, 
who made the first ascent of Mount Ararat in 1829. From the 
* Botauical Magazine” we learu that the two specimens at Kew— 
one of which is trained against a wall, and the other planted on a 
Jawn near the priucipal entrance—were received as pot plants 
from St, Petersburgh some thirty-five to forty years ago. Lua 
wild state 10 ft. t0 15 ft. are the heights attained ; one of the 
Kow plants is about 10 ft. high, Layerimg would probably prove 
the exsiest and most expeditious mode of propagating thia very 
slow-growing tree.— The Garden, 





- A Mussaroom Face iw tas MamsotTa Cave or Kentucey.— 
The novel preposal {the Times learna froin the Selentific 
American) has been made by an euterprising Freuchman to the 
truatees of the Mammoth Cave to rent a portion of the cave 
for raising edible Fungi. He hur been cultivating Mushrooms in 
the neighbonrhood of New York, but complains of want of cellar 
space, and of the conditions of temperature and moistare as not 
gniform enough for the best results. The portion of the cave 
which he has in view is that known as Andubon’s Avenue, the 
firat passage tothe right after entering the cave, It is about 
halfa mile long, and contains little of apecial interest, unless it 
be the swarma of bats in the Great Bat Room. ‘The rich deposits 
of bat guano that have accumulated there for centuries would 
no doubt prove serviceable, when mixed with other fertilisers, 
in: growing the Fungi. The soil is at present very dry, bat 
might easily be moistened to any desired ilegree, The idea of 
thing utilising caverna las long been a familiar one, and 
practically realised im France. One cave at Montrouge ia said 
to have six or seven milea run of Mushroom beds; another 
near Frepiilon, sixteen miles; a third, at Merv, over twenty-one 
miles. The special advantage of subterranean culture liea in the 
uniformity of temperature, which in the Mammoth Cave bardly 
euries from 56° Falir. all the year roynd. Mushroom culture is 
found highly remuperativa. It is thought choice Mushrooms 
would find a ready market in Louisville, Cincinnati, and other 
western and southern cities, not to apeak of more distant markets. 
Tie project in question ie thought to be regarded favoerably by 
the trustees. 
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THE ROSE. 
New Roses, 


The French asa nation are proverbially imaginative, but this 
trait seems to hhave attained its greatest development amongst 
tle raisers of new Roses. Varieties that, if not actually worthless, 
at least are not equal to hundreds of the older kinds, are sent out 
yearly by the dozen. The glowing descriptions given of therm 
by their raisers not only decetves the inexperienced amateur but 
frequently also mauy & ataid old haud whose experieuce certainly 
should have taught bim better ; but no, the lucesaant thirst of 
the ardent rosarinn for novelties, like the thirst of the inebriate, 
must be appeased by drinking again at the same fountain that 
has so frequently proved fatal to his happiness. This is a aub- 
‘ect on which Ican speak feelingly. For many years past I 
have imported almost every variety that bas been introduced, 
averaging perhaps fifty new oames yearly. | I say new names 
advisediy, for many of these supposed novelties eventually turn 
out to be old friends in disguise, and what bas bean the result 
of my importations? Why, at the end of ten years, out of 
say 500 varieties obtained, certainly not mote than fifty 
of them belong to the first class; another fifty may be described 
as second class; the other four hundred varieties have proved 
either synonyms of older kinds cr migerable failures fit only for 
tha rubbish beap ;—io fact at least half of thom have already found 
a place there. Year after year I oryout “hold, enough,” when 
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in the spring disappointment follows disappointment as the bloom 
of each new aspirant for fame unfolds itself and prove to ba 
almost worthiess Year after yoar a determined resolution is 
formed never to import another Rose, but to leave it iu the 
haods of others and await the result of their foolhurdiness 
before embarking in any more new varieties, This resolutiog 
remaina uosbaken all through the suminer. In actamn, bowaver, 
the catalogues of the Pauls, Cranston, Cant, Turner and tle other 
mighty men of Roses commence pouring in, teeming with vlowing 
descriptions of alj the new introductions of the year, What an — 
effect these have, not only on the nerves but on the determined 
resolution taken some months previously. You may have seen 
tha same glaring description given in previvus years to other 
varieties which have eventually turned out to be a snare and a 
delusion, but all this isremembered bo more. Perhaps to complete 
our discomfiture, the catalogues of the French growers will come 
to hand; what glories are here displayed; every variety offered 
is superior to anything we have ever seen; it is fres remarquable, 
tres grand epecialite, forme purfaite, superbe yuiriete, admirabie- 
ment fait, variete distinaue, tres brillant et d'un grand effet, 
magnifique variefe, and a thousand other glowing terms in’ that 
most insinuating of all languages. No mortal, at least nota 
davotee of the Rose, can withstand it, aud the consequent result ia 
that resolutions are thrown to the winds. Once more we brmve 
fate, for surely she cannot be always uopropitious. Could we be 
brave enough to carry out the suggestion contained in the following 
lines wo might be able to adbere to our rezolutions never again to 
embark in uovelties :—= ; 


To grow?! or not to grow? that is the question: 
Whether ‘tia nobler in the mind to suffer 

The greatest torment of a ganiener's life 

In poring yearly through “ fat catalogues,” 

Or to take means by popping them, when sent, 
In tha waste basket—to be looked to 

No more; and by doing sa, tomy we end 

The thirst for naw and " special novelties’ 
That flesh is heir to. "Tis & consnmmation 

Le routly to be wished, Te growf—Toeow! . 
To grow f—perchance to oram our beds and borders 
With useless rubbish. Aye there's the rub ? 


It is refreshing to turn from these barren lista of the French 
raisers to those of our own country, not so redundant in quantity, 
or with descriptions so charged with the overffowings of an exuber. 
ant imagination, and giving promizea which are never likely to be 
fulfilled. English Roses have to pass through an ordeal to which 
the Freuch varieties are not subject ; they are submitted to the 
consideration either of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cnuitural Society, or of the judges at our great exhibitions; they 
are seen by most of the Rose growers iu the kingdom, and, con- 
sequently, when they are put into catalogues it is easy to see whos 
ther those description are justified ' 





ORCHIDS ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


The following is the first portion of the paper on “ Orchids 
Abroad and at Home,” by Mr. F. W. Burbidge, Curator, Trinity 
College Botanic Garden, Dublin, which was read at the last 
meeting of the Scottish Horticultural Association, and takeu by 
us from Tha Garden :—The remarks made by the ordinary rank 
aod file visitors to the public gardens or floral exhibitions are 
gometinmes very amusing, When I was employed ia the Royal 
Gardena at Kew, years ago, a lady and little boy entered the 
large Fern house, aad stopped to admire a group of Gymno~. 
grammas on one of the side stages. The Gold Ferns of course 
took the little one’s faucy, “Ob f mamma,” cried he, “look! Look 
at the gold dust on the leaves.” “ Yes, my child,” answered bis 
mamma, “that ia sulphur. The gardenera shake it over the 

lants to kill the insecta that eat the foliage!" But if one remark 


-4s heard oftener than another when cultured beauty stands before - 


the most beautiful of cultivated flowers, it is this: “ Yes! they 
are indeed most lovely; but what a sight it must be to sea then 
in the Tropica!” This desire to see tropical lands is the moat. 
seductive, and it has overporered some of the most distinguish~ 
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éd ‘men of our age, Ag an example, one need only mention 
Livingstone. We all know how earnestly the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley yearned for the sight of a winterless land; and in 4 
book which all gardeners should read, called “At Last; or, a 
Chrigtinas in the West Ludies,” Kingsley tells us how hia life- 
Joug wish Was oratified. Then we have Banks, Darwin, and 
tLooker, who laid the foundation of their great knowledge hy 
trayel——men who were urged on through difficulties and’ dangers 
alike by the spirit of discovery, and an earnest desire to see under 
what conditions vegetation existed abrond. Lat me therefore, as 
‘briefly as I can, state the condition under which Orchids luxuriate 
ju warmer lands than ours. | ote 
Orchids may first be broadly divided into earth-loving or terres- 
trial, and tree-loving or epiphytal kinda. Again, speaking broadly, 
one may say that ali the most beautiful of epiphytal Orehida in- 
habit the region which lies between the two parallela of 30° on 
either wide of the equator, this region being practically bounded 
by the isothermal! lines of 70° Fahrenheit. In a word, the epiphy- 
tel Orchida form a narraw belt or zone around the world ; the 
most beautiful of the truly terrastrial Orchids lie outside this 
zone, By the truly terrestrial kinds I mean Disa grandiflora from 
the Cape of Good Hops, Cypripedium spactabile and its allies 
from N. America, anid Orchis foliosa from Madeira. Nature, how- 
aver, ia Bot fond of hard lines, and so she fille in her vacuum of 
extremes by species of « semi-epiphytal; or, if you like to put the 
same facts another way, wa can say seimi-terrestrial kinds, such as 
tha Sobralias and Cypripedia of the. west, and the Spathoglotti or 
Arundiaas of the east. Au Orchid map is simply a chart of the 
world’s greatest.heat and rainfall under another name, or in other 
words, Orchids are focussed as it were, near the equator, from which 
they radiate in a decreasing ratio to temperate and colder regions, 
One curious fact comes out when we follow up thig radiating idea 
ef Orchid distribution, which ia this—when Orchids radiate from 
tho lina at or near the sea level in a horizontal direction, they, 
broadly speaking, decranse in beauty as they recede from the 
equator. But some sécure a cooler ¢emperature oo the mountains 
by vertical rather tlinn by: lateral distribution, and these mountain 
Orchids of tha Tropics, as you know, are often quite as beautiful 
as those of the plains. ‘Thus, the erstera lowland Orchids, such 
as Phalsenopsie, Vanda, Aérides, and Dendrobium, are but, little 
more beautiful than the higher growing Pleiones, Coalogynes, or 
than the Vandas and Dendrobes of the mountaina, Sa alao in the 
weat, the Cattleyas and Lalias, and Odontoglots of the lowlands of 
South America, ara not much, if anything, more beautiful than the 
Odontog!ots, evallias, Cattleyas, &c. of the mountain clinins, 
Even in Europe, we find the alpine flowers often gain rather 
than lose in beauty by elevation, a fact which I have never 
seen clearly accounted for or explained. 
' It ia by no means easy to give a clear idea of how Orchids 
‘exist naturally in the tropics; but I will clear the way by 
pointing out the facta that all things are very much the same 
as here at bome, if we except, first, the climate; and secondly, 
the vegetation. The climate is aa hot as that of our warmest 
glasshouses ; but there is, in addition, au airy freshness not easy 
of attainment in bothougsea, The sun heats the earth far mora 
than with us; hence, after rain, the whole country absolutely 
reeks like ono large hotbed. In the forest, leaf-mould and 
‘other débris decay so rapidly that plant food, in the shape of 
aérial gases is liberated in large quantities; henoe vegetation 
is rampant on all sides, Even in what is called the dry: season, 
though rain may be, and often is, absent for weeks together, 
the nightly dows are go heavy, that in the early morning every 
leaf ia dranched with dew. By the dry road-ways the Cocoa- 
nut Palm, or the Betel Nut-yielding Areca rear their alender 
-'stems., There are Pitcher Plants and Gleichenias in the wet 
ditches, and around every little Palm-thatehet hut grow fruits 
‘and vegetables, and what we call hot-house fowers, apparently wild. 
Hero, at home, wa cultivate some of these, such as Bananas and 
Pine Apples, by a large expenditure in laboar and artificial 
appliances; but in the Tropics, both ‘east and west alike, these 
things are grown by the humblest oatives around their houses in 
_the open air, with far less trouble and care than we must often 
‘expend on halfa dozen Apple trees, or a plot of Potatos or 
-Quions. The magic tropical growth is simply great sun-heat and 
excessive rainfall. 


* 


What we do here at home ander a fow thou- 


aand eqitare feet uf glass roofing, Nature does over a hundred Janda 
larger then our own, and in a much more complete manner. . 
A Tropical Foreat is rather puzzling to an explorer wlio sees if 
for the first time. Familiar aa ha may be with hot-louse botany, 
he will scarcely recognise the few old friends he meets in their 
native wilds. Tree trunks tower. arouud one like the pillarg of a 
cathedral, Sime of these trees willbe 200 ft, in height, or even 
more, some perhaps less, but their tops meet far overhead, and 
their branches interlace and form aasort of a leafy roof screen 
high above. In many. places not even the light penetratea 
through the thickly woven tree tops, and in these virgin forests 
you may walk for miles without once seeing the sau overhead, sa 
that in travelling a compass is used, just aa if one were in a boat 
atsea, The rocka and earth at one’s feet are carpeted with 
steel-blue Farna and mussy growtha, with leafy Begonias, and. in 
wet places there will be colonies of Alocasia or other Aroids iu 
profusion. These wodls are filled with life of all kinds, bird and 
beast, caudy insects, and gliding snakee, and, what to the explor- 
er iaatill mora aunoying, with blood-sucking juugle leeches, and 
with those greatest of ali pesta in hot climates, mosquitoes. A 
native guide will tell you that sucha locality in, these foresta is 
full of Orchids, and yet, until you know their habits aud. their 
pecaliar conditions of growth, you might walk. past them and not 
ktiow they were there. I was surprised when I first got to 
Borneo because I saw no auakes; indeed, it was only with. some 
difficulty that I could at firat see them when quick-eyed guides 
pointed the creatures outto me, The fact-is, one’s eyes seom 
useless among so much of teeming variety uatil one hag become 
accustomed to the colours and forma of things aa seen under 
altered conditions and under sunatine, which posgessea aven under 
partial shade somewhat of the briliiancy of limelight. Nothia 
surprises one more than the bright colours of some leaves aid 
the general dulnesa oc lack of florsl effect aa seen iu a tropical 
forest, Of course, when your guides and carriers have brought 
you the Orchids down from the tree-tops, to which they must 
acrambte like monkeys to get them, then, of course, if they chance 
to be in bloom, many are atrikiogly lovely. But what | wish ta 
convey to you is that, apeaking generally, epiphytal Orchids make 
no effect, so to speak, in a.tropical landacape. That they often 
bloom far more profusely abroad than at home is shown by tha 
quantity of flowers produced by even small newly-introdaced 
planta, But abroad the wind, the rain, and the fertilising insects 
soon make stort work of their beanty. Of course one reason why 
Orchid flowers remain io freshnesa and beauty ao long in our hot- 
houses is owing to the above elements of injury being absent. 
Everybody knows that if by accident an Orchid flower is fertilised 
by a bee or a fly or by artificial aid, then the blossom soon 
shrivels and fades, while the same would have endured fresh for 
weoka if this fertilisation had not occurred. I have observed that 
in the morning after heavy dewa, and at ali times after showers, thnt 
the ground reeke with heat aud moiature, and in the forests thia 
uprising of moisture is alwaya takiog place from decaying leaves 
and other débris, and I believe the roots of epiphytal Orchids are 
especially fitted to absorb atmospheric plant food of this kind, and 
the safest plan of supplying manurial stimulants or plant food to 
Orchids is by watering the floors or stuges with volatile manures, 
and on no account do [ advise the application of solid or liquid 
manures to the compost or roots of these plants, Nature is not an 
infallible guide, but she places a thin bed of rapidly decaying leaf 
mould under the trees on which Orchids grow, and the finest 
Dendrobiums I ever saw of their respective kinds were growing 
in a Pine pit, aud I have no doubt, whatever, that their vigorous 
growth was ina great mensure due to the exhalations of the 
rotten leaves and tanners’ bark in which the Pine plants were 


planged. 





THE DAHLIA, 


GENERAL CULTURE, 


Probably no flower hna received such liberal culture as the 
Dahlia, the first condition to ite success being good soil, which 
should be light, rich, dry and porous. If uot light ; leaf mould, 
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rotten manure, cocoa-fibre refuge, apent tas, smashed charcoal, 
coarse sand or even fine gravel shoul: be added, which enrich as 
well as lighten the soil. But the better way is to choose a geod 
soil to atart with, and then improve it by tle addition of some 
well-rotted horse manure or cowdung, the ‘latter at least thread 
eal old, and rotted down into’ semathing like a black mouki, 
is last is one of the very best stimulants for Dahlias, and -is 
almost indispensable to success in heavy soil. A dry bottom ia 
eseénutial td success’ whatever the soil. The latter is of far leas 
moment than the former, for soila may be mudified or enrichad 
alinost to infinity, but a wet base will ruin the finest soil, No 
one should attempt to grow Dahlias in a wet untrained garden, 
Dahtias are greedy of water, and for that reason the ground ion 
which they are grown should be porona and have « diy bottem, 
for they enn only drink water tp whe ir motion, and not when 
ft settles round their roota in a stagnant atate. After draiuing 
where needful, the ground should be trenched to a depth of 
$0 inches or 9 ft., for the Dahlia is a gross feeder and deep-rant- 
jog plant. A geod lager of from 4 to 6 inches of manure shonld 
be trenohed in thoroughly, incorporating it with the soil as the 
proceeds. Ou poor soils it is hardly ible to over- 

manure Dahlias, and several iiichea of dung inng : thrown into 
the bottem of the trench. All this should be done some time pre. 
vious to planting, so as to afford time to aliow any raukrreas in the 
manure to be destroyed or rather assimilated with the-scil before 
planting. Having carefully prepared the ground, the next-atep 
is planting out, for which the plants need to be as carefully 
prepared as the ground for the plants; The best- mode of 


planting is inserting the stakes firet, the bulbous roots thus | - 


avoid any risk of staking through afterwards. Unless the soil 
ia specially goof, givé each plant a spadeful or two of rich 
rous compost under ‘and sround it on pinnting. The 
stance ‘apart may range from 18 i. to 2 ft. for bedding 
Dahlias, to 3 ft, 4#ft., 5%, or even 6 fi., in the ense of the 
strongest growing show and) faney varieties. Single Dahtias 
tnay bs planted two-to three feet apart, or closer where they 
are masied iuto tads, ‘as they will: beac any amonnt of pruning. 
The roote should not be covered tom greater depth than 3: in. or 
4 in, and the stem-of the plant ahould not be baried at planting 
tnore tlran ! in. deeper than ifs collar, that is, the points of diver- 
pence between root and stem at striking. The planta as they 
hdvance in growth should be made fast to the stakes, which should 
be 8 ft, to'% ft, out of the ground, with a loose tie; a strip of anft 
matting, About a quarter of an inch wide, is best for the purpose. 
This should be tied firmly round the stake, and the Dahlia stem 
fooped up to it lovsely, which secures the Dahlia with sufficient 
‘Gemness without cutting the stem: while allowing it room to enlarge. 
‘Secondary stakes will often be wanted aa the planta break into 
vigoroita growth ‘ahd are allowed -to form several maia limbs or 
‘branches, ¢ach ‘of which will ueed independent support, The 
ahour of staking Dahlias when grown on a large scale is so great, 
‘and the expetrse so heavy, that mauy of the leading growers now 
‘have theth planted agninst espalier rails or fences, and train them 
edmewhat in the manner of fruittrees, Borders too are soma- 
‘ times lived off with rails at right angles at intervals of 3ft. or 6ft. 
- These may be'carcied across at-one uniform height of 4ft. or 5ft., 
or may slope from 6ft. at the back to 4f. in the front, placing 
the ‘tallest Dahlias at the back. Borders 10ft. wide will hold three 
plants across. The rvaile or wiree peed not be more than @ in. 
or a foot apart, As small atakes or atrong ties will suffice to carry 
the shodts acrosa the interstices, Few plants require more oate- 
ful staking and training than the Dahtia; its extreme brittleneds 
and the rapidity of ‘itd growth demaud constant care in adding 
‘aid widening the ties. — co. : : | 
Should dry weather follow planting, Dahlias need liherat and 
careful watering, As their season of growth and tine of fluwer- 


ing are concentrated into afew martha, they should never be al-. 


lowed to suffer either from lack of water or want of food. Many 


eultivatora make a hollow cup round the stem s0 as to retain | 


the water. Even after they are fully established water is often 
needed, aud may be appliel in quantity nat least three times a 
week. Should the planta he at alt werk, or the ground poor, Hquist 
- snannre shunid be snbstituted for water in every nlternste watering, 
| Gitano af the rate of (wo ounpas to the gallon forms one ef ttie 


. most oseful stiuslanty for Dallias during the growing deason, |- 
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Some prefer solid dressings and apply the clean water over them so 


as to carry down the more easily soluble and consequently most 
valuable properties of the aotid drassingato the roote ; seot dressings 
are very useful applied in a similar munner. In dry weather 
milchisgs of half-rotten dung, cocon-fibre refuse, short grass or 
other jitter ‘are very useful in conserving the muiatare of the soil. 
The roots multiply rapidly aud run fast and far under sach condi- 
tiona. Overhead waterings are alse very aseful to Dihliags in dry 
weather; they ramove dust, and cool and cefresh the plants, Of 
course overheud waterings will not be used on fluwera after they 
have begun to exhibit colour, Such fostering treatment will 
cause so rapid s growth as to necessitate a good deal of onreful 
penning and training. The former however, untess in the growing 
of show flowers, consists in the removal of all weak and worthless 
shoots, and the latter in‘ so traming those left as to insure a 
syinmetrical growth ‘without overcrowding, Ali malformed 
fluwvers should be removed us soon ag they ahow, as well as any 
excess of sinall or misplnesd buis. The taller Dahlias should not 
ba stimulated so much as the shorter growing ones. A very 
useful means of dwarfing the taller growing -varieties without 
injury consists in beheading them partially after they have made 
considerable growth; and thus suppressing the main shoota and de- 


veloping the laterals. ‘This brings the abnormally tall varieties 


down to the average level, aad ig often a nacful expedient iu 
symmetrical arrangements. : | 


eps, 


GROWING DAHLIAS IN POTS, 


This method of growing Datlias is, we betieve, but rery seldom 
attempted inthis country, and at first sight te the ucinittated ik 
would certainly appear a very. unlikely sulyect to cultivate suo- 
deasfully in’ this manner; ou the contrary, however, wa have 
proved from qxperience that under careful treatment they may 
not only be induced to grow dard but also flower profusely, ‘thors 
go-in fact than plants growing in the opes groaad. The following 
interesting remarks on this subject recently. appeared in oue of 
our English contemporaries :— — oo 

« We are poasibly near the returh of Dahlias into popular favour: 
True, they have little or no scent, and it became the proper thing 
to call them coarse. But things are mostly coarse or fine by com- 
prison. Dultias may be cvarse coutrasted with the finast Quilled 
Astera, but place them near the Sunfuwers and slic are fine. 
Much alec depands on the stand point. Carried in the hand or 
brought near the eye, even bouquet Dahlins may be charac 
terised a3 more or less coarse ; but placa them rather far off, mar- 
shat them intoa boundary line, bick them up against a high wall, 
aud the coarseness merges into showy grandeur. In size, form, 
and colour the flowers of the Dahlia are without a rival, What 
towering masses of potals pilad one upon the other till the forms 
ave built up into three-quarter spheres, perfect models of syins 
metry and Git, displaying almost endless modifications of form! 
And then as to colour—-in what family of flowers ghall we find 
guoh spotless whites, soft yellows, brilliant scarlets, bright pinks, 
tich purples, and glowing galden-orange flowers os among thre 

Dahlias? And what matchless meltings of one colour into another, 
the petals being tipped and painted with contrasting or haring- 
‘nising.shades innumerable, 80 that in some flowara itis almot 
impossible: to describe the colours more correctly than to say that 
in them many beautiful shades mingle and melt into each othef. 
The best-sized pota for. Daltias are the 10-in, or 12-in. These sizes 


|. will grow the finest and, strongest varieties to great perfection. 


If not already divided, sowe of the finer roota may need redaction, 
otherwise the roots may become alinost too oage for the pots. The 
tops, too, ara better thinned to from one to three or ‘four stem#, 
Moat of the beat growers reach their highest reults with one 
gtemmed plants, a sich planta are most artiatic for pots, whether 
grown up with atandarda, a fortn well adapted, though seldom 
used for Dahlia either in or out of pots, or dwarf or tall bashes. 
When Dalilias in pots are used for making ecreeus, the side stents 
may be left, The Dahlia is a gross feeder atid a vast grower, theré= 
fora-it must bave a rich soil. Smashed bonea and the parings of 
horses’ poofs form capital drainage. The soil should consist of 
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rich, mellow, fat loam, still further enriched with at least a third 
of well-rotted manure.- In the opea many have great faith in 
leaf-mould, but there ia no room for it in pots ; the root-run being so 
limited it must be at ounce rich aud durable, To insure the 
preservation of the svil the surface of the pote should be well 
muleLed over with, say, Zin. of manure. Through this all water 
Inust pass on its way to the roots, and of course it gets enriched 
on its passage, After the plants are in full growth, and especially 
2s soon as they begin toshow flower, nothing bus mautre water 
should be given them, and if the drainage be ample—about an inch 
and a half—it ie difficult to give them too much. Asa praventive 
to thrip, and ag enceurager of a cleanly growth, overhead aprinki- 
ings twice wn day are alao of the greatest importance, As the 
flowers reach perfection this overhead sprinkling must be managed 
with caution ; someof the mure delicate colours get tarnished 
with wet, and the sun also burns some of the darker flowers if it 
shine upon them in a wet state. A muderately sheltered piace ia 
best for Dahtias. They are very brittle, and easily broken by the 
wind, and sliould, therefore, not be fally exposed bo it if it can 
be avoided. The plants should have their final shift, and be 
sither securely staked at the same time, or fastened to a trellis, 
fence, or wall, If the former, caution must be exercised not to 
atake the root through in providing « holdfast-for the ead of the 
lant. _  s | : 

7 As the planta grow they need to be carefully disbudded, pruned, 
and trained. To have fine flewers many of the buds should be 
thinned ont, More than ong-half of the lateral shoots should also 
be removed to concentrate more force into thoee that remaio, and 
to give greater size aud subelance to the flowers. The greatest 
enemy of the Dahlia is the slug in a young state and earwigs in 
the fluwers, ‘The latter seem literally to feast on Dalilia bleoma, 
and often provoke gardeners beyond all endurance, For slugs a 
sharp eye an] a few aocturnal visits to the planta, and traps of 
Cabbage leaves or ovlil Potatoes are the surest remedies. ‘The 
aarwigs are often woulled off by ‘tufts of dotton “wool being plated 
Arouid' the fuwér-stoms Trapa tigade of Wits of Read thrast 
among the leaves and stems of the Duhliaa ‘also ‘prove foo much 
for the curiosity of the earwiga, They creep in to explore or rest, and 
cait ba blown out mto a hot bath in the morning. By persever- 
anca in these simple methods: Dahlia pests are soon got rid of. 
To develop or conserve the bloom of acme of the finer sorts shade 
is needful from LOa. m.to4 p.m Cirenlar boards, covered with rims 
of pnateboard about 4 in. deep, form the best shade for choice 
flowers. But snch contrivances belong rather to the myatéry of 
exhibiting than to the simple growth of Diblids in ‘pots' for oraa- 
aienting gardens. It is, however, quite possible to grow show 
‘Daktias in pots, and hence the hiute about sladiug may be useful.” 


F 





GARDEN WALKS. 


_ The comfor$ and convenience derived from good garden walka 
‘enjoy a stroll under conditions of westher that would render it 
anything but a pleasure to make use of them were they not 
‘sound and well nade. Not only is this the case, bat operations are 
‘greatly facilitated, as they admit of bnrrows-or other traffic going 
‘on at any time instead of having to wait—-a very important mat- 
-ter, inasmanch as a few days’ delay ata particular time often leads 
on to another of stil! greater duration, and throws work audly 
behind. This, no doubt, has been the experience of many con- 
nected with gardening; ant aga nothing detracts so thuch 
Jrom the general keep and finish of uny place aa bad: walks, 
‘independent of tlie great inconveniénce they cause, every - effort 
‘should be made to improve them. Unless. the foundations are 


firm and solid, hlight dressings of gravel, howevergood and adhesive : 


‘it may be, is of little avail, for, slthough it may bing hard and 
-remain so during a dry time, a few days’ rain converts it into a 
perfect quag, that is not at allimproved by passing a roller over 
it. It js better, therefore, with any that have been improperly 
_mada.to wholly re-form them, which can the most’readily be done 
by beginning at one end ard taking out snfficient of the ander 

part fo auduail af hard ‘broken bricks, slag frou -urauces, coarse 


can ecarcely be over-estimated, as they etalile: the pedestrian to 


stones, or anything of that kind being placed on to the depth of 
from three to siz inches, according to the amount of bard wear 
they are expected to have, or the weight that is likely to pass 
over them. Tha great mistake Inany make when using this rough 
material is in not filling up the interstices betwoen, thinking that 
by leaving tha bettom loose and hollow thay theraby secure free 
drainage, and Iny the walke dry. This is a moat erroneous 
nation, and isa frequent cause of rottenness, ag the gravel shifta 
with the traffic aud thus becomes broken, whereas, had 
it a firm bed te reat on, traffic would improve and cousolidate 
it rather than otherwise, Instead of water passing through, aa ia 
the ense when the basia is formed in the way noticed above, the 
top shoul he made as impervious as possible, that what rain falle 
may be condacted quickly away aud carcied off through gratings 
and drains made’ for the parpose, Without thesa uo walk, 
except on a hill side, ean remain in good order for any length 
of time: and therefore in faying out apy fresh ones or re-mak- 
ing snch as are already in existence, attention should be given 
to this firat: and to save labour and pipes or tiles, the best way is 
to lay a main drain down tha centre, with branches from. tha sides 
at about 20 ft. apart leading to it. Hach. of these should be cons 
nected with a sinall brick cesspool, made eomowhat deeper than 
the drain, ao as to catch any sediment that may wash in through 
the gratings; the nentest ‘and most suitable of which are those 
evwst ao as to fit in aniron frame, from which they can be lift. 
ed and replace] when necessary for the purpose of cleaning out 
the cesapool. If these gratidgs sre got about 6 in. loug by 4 in 
wide; they are not et all conspicuous, and are far preferable te 
any other on that account as well as on the ecore of cunt, ag 
there is ne expense in making frames for them, Where 
thers {9.0 difficulty in getting an autiet for drains, dead wells may 
be formed at intervals #0 send the water in; but in all cases where 
these are resorted to,-care dbould be taken to render them safe by 
backing ap the sides and covering the tops with rough atone 
alnds or darning them over. .Theae, however, ave of little ase uate 
leas the subsott is of aa epen aature to let the water soak away 
quickly, and should only be used when there is uo other easy 
means of getting rid of it, @ 4 bo. Me ; 
-Ae & taaterial for binding the elag or whatever alae is used fog 
the foundation, there is nothing equal to fine chalk, as it vot oulg 
sets hard and-firm, but is likewise most objectionable and impeues 
trable te worms, which, unless this is used, are often very. trois 
blesoime, as they net only disfiguze the surface of the walks hy 
the soil they exude, but they are the ineans of stocking the gravel 
with weeds! av the seads of these can ouly. germinate to any 
‘éztent when co assisted. With a solid, compact. mass for.a bottom, 
auch as the above-named mixture would form, aud about three 
or four inches of gravel, conaiating of two-thirds or so.of fing 
atone, walle may bemade that, with au occasional top-dragsing, 
witl jaat sound and -enjoyable for any length of.time, and auch na 
will incur liut slight labour in keeping them clean. Ta making 
cheice of gravel, preference should be given to that which, when 
fonnd inthe pit, is in a hard compressed vein, as when in this atate 
bofora ‘being disturbed, it soon, with proper rolling and attention, 
wets into the same eonition again, Any aot ac firmly imbadded, 
and therefore of a more sandy nature, may be greatiy improved 
by mixing with it some finely-pulverised clay to give it adhesive- 
ness, but this mast not be overdone, ar it will work out and be 
unpleasant¢o walk -on. In sifting the gravel to sepsrate the 
witpsrabtindance of fine. material, two. sorts should be made, 
the coarser of which to !ay at the bottom and the amall_at thy 
top, 80 98 to finish off without any large stounea cropping through 
inthe way they otherwise wauld, A sieve of $-in. gauge is the 
proper thing to use in preparing the material for the aurface, aa 
any that will pass a mesh of that size will bind firmer and be more 
serviceable and agreeable to walk oa than if it were conrser. 
Shingly gravel, or that which has at some time or other been sub- 
jected to the action of water, ahould always be avoidad.as it is sure 
to be loose and constantly shifting under aven slight traffic, on 
account of the smooth round aature of the pebbles it contuins, be- 
sides which, they are always imbedded in sharp, sandy veins of 
earth that is totally unfitted for Torining good sound walks. Stoneg 
that are more angular, and have sharp edges, get 4 firmer grip, and 
ennnot well ba displaced after having been onca rolled injas may 
readily be seou by uny oue at all acquainted with such mutters 
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~ Walks badly formed are a constant source of trouble and sannoy- 
ance, éver requiring attention of some kiud or other, particularly 
in the matter of weeding, as, from their louse surface, seeds effect 
a ready lolgment, and germinate and grow rapidly after avery 
shower that fnlls. These weeds, in moat cases, are difficult to daal 
with, and the more so whera there are liva edginga to the watka, 
as these prevent the use of salt, which ie the beat and most effce- 
tual means of ridding watke of their presence. Where there are 
Grass verges, it may be applied without doing the least harm, 

rovided a favourable time be chosen for putting iton, which isafter 
Leavy raid with a rising barometer, as then there will be no risk 
of having it washed to the sides and damaging the Grass. The 
dump gravel and the night dews are sufficient to dissolve the salt 
slowly, in which way it is far more effectual than if done by-a 
shower, or from watering, as then the strength is carried 
away from the crowns of the weeds, which are their most vital 
parts, aud where they anffer immediately the aun shines hotly 
upon them, Not only is aalt desirable for the purpose of clean- 
sing waiks from weeds, Moss, or other vegetable growth to which 
they are liable, bat it haa also » most beneficial effect in brighten- 
ing and rendering them much more solid; and, if dressed 
aninally about May, they will require nothing further, except the 
usual rolling and sweeping for the remainder of the senaon,' For 
kitchen gardens an! places of that kind, where real-utility ought 
to be considered before ornament, dead edgings should always be 
nzei, and something that is hard, neat, and durable ia greatly 
nseded for thie purpose to replace Box, which, althoygh it looks 
well, is aiways a harbour and breeding place for slugs and other 
insects that prey on young tender crops, Walks might 
then be kept in first-rate order with a tenth part of the 
labour they now entail, as hand weeding ia slow work, and 
to break them up, as is frequently done, caused them to be 
rough and uneatisfactory for some time afterwards, <Asphalte, 
when well doue, is very durable and serviceable, and does 
away with the weed nuisance; but when made with tar, 
the cheapest and beet material for tha purpose, the colour is 
@bjectionable, unless white spar, or something of that kind, can 
be used freely to take off its dead black, sombre appearance, 
In case where good binding gravel cannot be obtained at reason- 
able cost, tar patha form most excelleut substitutes, but they 
should never be laid without a good solid foundation, or 
they will heave, from the action of frost, and break up into 
holea, which, if‘mended, always have a patchy, unsightly 
appearance. The bottom for these, as for gravel, may be 
made with fine chalk and stones, clinkers, or material of 
that kind most aaa to hand, which, when put into its 
place, should be firmly rammed, to prevent any further sub- 
sidence. With such a foundation, walka may be made that will 
lasta lifetime, if only aubjected to fair ordinary wear; and, 
as they require no further expenditure of labour, or means to 
keep them clean whenonce formed, they are, in the end, the 
moat economical, rune, 1 they may cost a little more in the first 
pince when laying them down. One important matter in connec- 
tion with the formation of these asphalte walks is that they are 
well supported at the edges, otherwise they do not last sound long, 
az they break away at that particular part, anda kerb of some 
kind is therefore pecessary, aghinst which they may be finished, 
Stripa of stone, about 2 io. thick, aod rounded off slightly, 
are the peatest aud most tasting kerba that can be used, and from 
their 8 Aig of colour they form a good contrast to that of the 
tar. | 
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Grtracts. 
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FOLE-LORE OF THE HOLLY AND MISTLETOE, 

_ One of the most popular plante at this season is the Holly, which, with ite 
dark shiny leaves and bright red berries, ia machin request for dressing 
up our churches aud houses at Qhriatmas, On thia account one of ite popo- 
lar names ja “ Christmas,” The.term Holly is in all probability a corrnp- 
tion of holy, as this plant has been weed from tine immemorial as a charm 
ageiust evil influences, Hence it was bang round or planted near houses 
ass protection against lightning. Its common ueé at Christmas is, anys Mr. 
Napier in bie “ Folk-lore of the West of Scotland” (1819, p. I21}, “ appareut- 
ty the survival of an ancient Roman custom occurring duriug the featival ta 
Saturn, ta which god the Holly was dedicated. While the Romans were 
holding their feasta, whieh occurred about the time of tha winter aclgtice, 
they decked the outsides of their houses with Holly. At the sawe time 
the Christians were quietly celebrating the birth of Obrisat, and to aveid 
detection they ontwardly followed the custom of theic heathen neighbours 
and decked their houses with Holly. In thie way the Boliy came to be can 
oected with holy also.” It is curious thet Shakespeare Ouly ouce me:tions 
the Holly, and then iu “As You Like it” (Act ii, So. 7 ) Holly ia used in some 
distrieta for diviuation Thus in Northumberland #e hear of a be-Holly 
and a ahe-Holly, according as it ig with or without prickles, the leaves of 
the ehe-Holly being aloue deemed proper for divination. Theae mum be 
plucked late on a Friday night by persons careful to preserva an tolroken 
silence from the time they go outto the next morning's dawa, The leaves 
must be collected in a three-cornered handkerchief, and on beiug brought 
home nine of them must be selected, tied with kuots inte the handkerchief, 
and placed beneath the pillow, Dreama worthy of all oredit will cttoud this 

rite, aud no small importanos ia consequently attached to them, es they ere 

supposed, in the most unerring mauuer, %& predict futureevente. The 
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Holly on account of its prickly iexves, is much used for hedges. John Evelyn, 
in his Diary, alluding to this plant, asks, “Is there under heaven « more glori- 
ous and refreshing sight of the kind than such an impregnable hedge 
glittering with its armed and varnished leaves, the tailer standards ut order- 
ly diatances blushing with their natural coral f Evelyn bad such a bodge 
at Say's Court, 400 feet long, 9 feet high, and 6 feet broad, which he pisnted 
at the suggestion of Peter the Great, who resided at his house while he 
worked in the Deptford Dockyard. | 

The Mistletoe from the earliest times bas been an object of iutereat to 
naturalists on account of its onrious growth, deriving its subsistence entirely 
from the bee to which it annexes itself, Thus Herrick describes it aa— 

“The mystic Mistletoe, | 

Which has no root and cannot grow 
Or prosper but by that samo tree 

It clings about.” 

The Greeks and Romaua both knew of this plant, and the Druids held tt in 
the greateat veneration. The coramony of gathering it at the commoncement 
of the year wae performed witu every kind of pomp. The Draid pricata, we are 
dnformed, went in solemn procession into the forests, where they raised « 
gracs altar at the foot of the Gnest Oak ou which the Mistletoe waa found 
growing, and iuecrived on the trunk of the trea the natwea of the moat 
powerfol among their deities, The Quief Druid, clad in white robea, then 
ascended the trae, bearing a consecrated golden pruaing book, with which 
he cropped the Mistletoe, and dropped it into a “ white sagum,” or pure 
white cloth of wool, held out beneath the trae by the remaining priests. 
Should any pact of the plaut accidentiy touch the ground, it was considered 
to be aun omen of some dire misfortune about to visit the land, This 
veremony wae celebrated on the sixth day of the moon, and when it was 
eoueluded « sacrifice was made of two white bulla. Our practice of deoora- 
ting houses at Christmas with Mistletoe is probably a remnant of thia 
“puperstitious custom. Brand thinks that this plaut was never put up in 
churches .exeept by mistake or iguorauce of the sextons, “it being « 
heathenieh aud profaue plant, distinguished in pagan rites.” itis certaty 
howayer, that during the feuds! ages the Mistletoe was gathered with 
much solemnity on Christmas eve, and hung up in the great hall with 
loud ghouts of rejoicing. In many country places the sutire plant is 
atiti hung up io tha kitchens of farm-honses, &o, Various superstitious 
notions are atill attrohed to it, which. too are not confued to our own 
country. Shakespeare aliades to it in hia “ Titus Andronicus” (Act il, 
Bo. 3), and calla it the “ baleful Mist-etoe,” snd Gay styles it the “ aacred 
Miatietoe.” In Halsteiu the Mistletoe is the “ maren-takeu,”’ or “ branch 
of apectrea,” and ie eupposed to confer upon ita poasesaor the power of 
aseing ghosts. No allusion to kiwsing under the Mistietos ja met with 
eatlier than the middle of the aeventeanth century, Anes T. Taise.rox 
Dike, M. A., in“ Leisure Hour.”) 
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HORTICULTURAL IMPOSTERS, 


‘The life-time experience of auy man is not too short ta be imposed upon 
by many of the hundreds of old varieties of fruits, flowers or. vegetables 
that are seit out ennually Bader new names, Any well-posted uursery- 
man can easily detect when @ Bartlett Paar or a Baldwin Apple appeare 
under @ new name; or a floriat, making # specialty of Roses, koews aa, for 
example, when, some yeara AZO, the old Solfaterra waa seut out under thea 
name of Augusta—claiining it to be bardy in every State of the Union, and 
sold ad a great bargain at $5.00 a pieca—that the veudors thereof wera 
either swindlora or ignorant of the business they had embarked in; or 
when the confiding market gardeuer js induced to buy a new and superior 
Cabbage or Tomato seed, st $5.00 an ouuce, and finds them ideuticat with 
ratieties that he cau buy at half that price per pound, he haa good reason 
to come to the conelusion that the mon from whom he purchased was 
either a pwindler, or else oufitted, from hia earn to gugaze iu the 
business of a seedaman. 

But, unfortunately, from the varied nature of thease impontures, it is 
exceadingly difficult to mete out justice to these who, knowingly or other= 
wise, visee such ewindlea ou the horticultural community. Four the man 


for the frat than for the second, and none for aither. 


who grows fruit trees ia aa likely to kuow ag little about Roges aa the man 


who growa Roses is to know about fruit trees, and either is leas likely to 


be posted on She merits of vegetables. So, then, if the partly experieuced 
borticulturiet may be imposed uponiu such a way, how aafe is the feld 
when the swindler tries hie tricka on the general public, The shorp man 
of the city falle as quickly iuto the trap of the horticultoaral awtidler as the 
veriest rustic, because hia city experience of imposturesin other matters 
helps bim nothing in this, He may not be much troubled when he aces a 
bootbiack falt off the dock into the river, particulacly if big compation 
playa off the heroic rofe, and plunges in after Lim to the reacue ; he onder- 
stands it all, for both can awim like ducks, and there was uo more danger 
A well-stuffed 
pocker book suatched from under hia feat ia an incident that does not in 
the loast arouse hie cupidity, for he haa long beeu conversant with the trick 
of the pocket-book dropper, The mock anctionser may acream himself 
hostee, offering gold watches at $5.00 apiece aud it bardly slicita a smile 
of derision, The tears of the benightal orphan in aearch of his uncle doce 
not bring a dime from bis pocket, for he understands it all, together 
With a score more of the tricks of the great city. But in the apring-tisre 
when his garden instincts begin to bud, and he sees in seme window in 
Broadway flaming representations of fruita gud fiwers, he falla inte the 
trap and is ready for the spoiler. 

Some years ago I had oocasion to act as an amateur detective in one of 
these horticultural swindling ‘shops, the owneta of which are vow known 
in New York asthe “Blue Rose Men."* When I arrived, there were at 
least a dozen Iadies and goeutlemen engaged in buying seeds, bulbs, and 
plan's, the flowers aud fruits of which were represented by the pictures 
on the walls: for example, Asparagus was ehowu as beving phocts as thick 
as @ broom-hamile, the seeds of which were asiling rapidly at one cent a 

iece. warranted to produce a crop in three mouths from time of sowing ; 
ap old lady had just become the possessor of $5.00 worth, and scemed 
delighted with her bargain. Ons of the most attractive pictures on the 
wai) wa au itamense oolomred engraving, shewiog a tree ou which Straw- 
berries were growing, aud as big as Oranges. My pase was attracted to 
Shandsone plate of Blaa Moss Roses, and I modestly asked the price of 
the piants. The polite Frenohman (who was doing the principal aelling 
for the concern) whisked out from beneath the table there planta, represent 
ing them to be Mosa Roses (which, by the way, were all alike, and were all 
our common Prairie Rose), and suid, “This one he bleom only onos; I telb 
You the trath, 60 I sell him for two dollar. his one, he be the Remontapt, 
he bloom twice--just twice—I so!) bim for three dollar; but this one, he 
be the evervlooming, perpetual Blue Moses Rose, he bloomatl the time, he 
cheap at $5.00.” 1 quiotly remarked, if it bloomed all the time, why wae 
it not blooming now? He Jocked at mo pityiugty, and said, “ My dear sir, 
you expect foo much ; these Moss Rose jnst come over in the sbip from 
Paris, You take him home and plaut bim, aud he bloom night away, end 
he keep on Hooming.” I did not take him homs, but I took the atory some 
thing in the shape ta which it ia how told, and had jt published, and in 
leas than » week the '' Blue Rose Men” had pulled up stakea, but, no doubt, 
to pitch their camp somewhere else, and set their trape for fresh Victims. 

The awindiera in horticulture have thir comical side. The other year, in 
passing S. Paul's Church (Broadway), New York, an old negro had sqnatted 
on the pavement with s great bundle of plants carefully moesed up, lying 
alougside of him. On inquiring what they were, ha eaid they were Rose 
bushea—Rose bushes having all the attributes wanted in a Boge, fragrance, 
hardiness, aud everbiooming, and the price but 50 ocsnts a pisos. He had 
got them, he said, from the boas, and wae selling them ou commission. The 
poor darkey was only au innoceut agent, He no dowbt believed ho wag aelling 
Rose bushes, but the bass, whoever he might be, unloabtedly knew better, for 
the plants were not Roges at all, but the common Ont Brier Smilax seraa- 
parilla) one of the worst pesta of our hedgerows, but the plant of which is 
near enough in appearanes to a Rose to doceive the ordinary city merchant. 
_ The bulb peddlers, a clasa of itinerant awindlers, deaerve brief attention. 
They huve always some wonderful novelty in bulbe: and their mode of 
operating to the uninitiated, has @ samblauce of fairness, as they are [iveral- 
fellows, and frankly offer to take one-half cash on delivery, and if the goods 
do not come up tothe rapresertatiou the other half need not be pari. For . 
example, when the Gold-bauded Japan Lily was firet introduced, bulbs the 
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else of Hickory onta sold at 250 dola. por 110, About that time one of thess 
worthies came alemg with samplea of « Lily of Ane size aad appearsnce, 
with which, he ssid, he had jost arrived from Jepen. There was no donbt of 
ita genniuencss, fer he had seen itin flower, He had a farge stook, and 
areuhd sell at 100 dole, por 100, but bo was willing to take balf thet amount 
down, and the other balf when it fowered and had proved correct, Is did 
nok prove correct, and be never called. The bul be avld waathe common 
white Lily (Lilium cendidum) which ia aold everywhrre at § dois, and 6 
dels, per 100. These satis scape flood the roral districts every your with 
bige Giadifli, ecerlat Tuberoges, and other abanpilities in bylbgand aepde 
ugielly on the same terma, of one half cash down, she otherhalf when the 
rare avis has feathered eat. It is ueadless to way thet they nover try it 
¢vice on the same Fictin, but avail themeslves of oor broad eoadlnent to 
geek ont sow fields for thois operations, 
One of the most succesefal ewindlers of this type waa Comanche George, 
whose fame became national, George made hie advent in New York in 
1676. He was, be eaid, a Teras acont, and for years his riffle, revolver, and 
bewlo-kuife bad been the terror of the men, Lut one day ia hie rambles on 
the fone Texas prairies bis oye was arrested by a flower, whose wonderful 
polouring éolipeed the rainbow, and whoee delicate perfume wae wafted over 
étse Brazce for leagues 3 iu shert, nover before had e7e of mortal rested on such 
a flower. Tbe mnap of war was subdued.. He betgok bimwelf tothe pesceiul 
gesk of gathering seed, sud turned bis steps to the havats of civilised man to 
Getyibate it. Wa fest heard of him ia Washiugtov, where be wished -to place 
it $m Abe bands of the. Goverument, aud acorodingty offerred it:to Mr. Wiliam 
esith, superimtoudant- of the Botanic Gardous there, but tha-Government, eo 
Suakh wsid, was ne¢ joss thea io a position to buy, and with bis edvioe 
George triumed his seile for Now Fork and a market. Hie enceess tn 
@eltimore and Philadelphia was 90 great (where he started the sale of 





the seeds at two eeute a plees) thet it induced him, when he struck Neq | 


Werk, to advance the price te five cents a seed. Ha put up at one of the 
oun hotels, aud olaimed that for « oenth hie aales of the eced of the 
(leskstellse—the beantiia) Tenses fower—reached 50 dole, a day, But hia 
euesess threw bim off bin Selance; he took to Grewater, and iv an unguarded 
amoaaeut fell inte the bands of a nowepaper man, iho axtragted from hin al! 
ghe tnete coiunesoted with the entorprisa. George uever was a geout, bad 
gerer been i Tessas, but be had been a good customer tothe varkows scods- 
mex of the different cities, where his purchase af Okrs er Ganzko: geod, at 
about 40 cente » panud, bad made early a daarth of the articl, Mis vio- 
fiupa (whose uaces bp gave by ths geore, aud which were duly ohranigled 
in tha nomspaper article referred te),grene from all olaesea : the enterprising 
Gaeviaz, who pecretly- sent inte it in a wholessla wry, wilh &. Wiew to autwit 
pis toes fortunpte feligwe; the grandes of Fifth Avenue, who. anticipated 
plese of bequéy qu hie lyawa-rithe hoel oan whose Window boxee were to 
perfumes the gir~—a!l had falleu assy victims tothe wiles of Comanche 
ffeorge, George disappeared from New Youk, though there ie tat liesle 
deubk thet his bagigess had boqu tga sucqeesful for him to abaudeu it, A 
pewapaper paregtaph, oat frou a paper the other day, which reade as fol- 
lume Jooks ae if it unight be the Toxas spvutiu s somowlat different roie:-~ 


“The prepossessing appearauce, geatlemanuly demesnour, and foreign 
accent of the nmean who callat himself Carlo Corella, ‘botanist to the Qoart 
of Brazil, eonvineed a uomber of wealthy San Francisco ladies that he was 
teuthfat. He aefd to each that the failure of a remittance compeiled him to 
sell some rare bulbs of Brazilian Lilies which he bad intended to present to 
aire. B.S. Hayes. “The flower," sera the paragraph tu question, ‘ waa to be 
a great ecarlet bell, with ecru ruchings on the petals, « solferivo frill around 
the pistil, and s whole bottle of perfumery ia each stamen,” He sold about 
fifty almost worthless bulbs at 4 dole. each.” 


The nurserymen present are no doubt better posted inthe swindies prac- 
tised in their particular department than I gm; but operators engage in differ- 
ent tines In different parte of the country ; for ezample, we have. uever yet 
esen in the Eastern States anyone trying to soll an Apple treo bearing blue 
Apples aa big ae Melons, as we were told gt our meeting at Clovo)and lass 

oar had been snocesefully done in Ohio and Illinois. Still we have men af 
far ability in the oursery swindling lipe, one of whom last winter succeaded 
iu disposing of hundreds of winter-besring Grapes hy carrying with him » few 
goud punches of the white Malaga of the sbpps. a 
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One great detriment, not only to the Morist, but to the purchasar, is bee 
gotten of thase awindies in horticulture. Tha purcheser. af flowers In per 
markets raat bave his plants in bicom besause be bas been af thes sp 
awipdied that he must now ses what he buys, Ju New York the amateur 
rarely bya from the grower, but from the agent or middlemen who eelle ig 
the market stands or atreet corners. Thess, whether ovau or women, are 
geuerally entirely ignorant of tha nature of plants, and most of them jars 
uo responsibility, aud they rarely fail to make their wares acconite the 
waute of the purchaser; nearly every plant is hardy, ever-blooming and 
hes all the qualitias desired by the buyer, 

Now and chen these awindiea become @ serious matter to the victim. 
Some years azo, atypical Englishmas, who hed been a greengrocer in Co+ 
vent Gorden Market, found hia way §o New York. He nt once discovared 
an dliuest entire abssnoe of Caulifowers iy our markets, and what few there 
were sold at prices four timea those of London, Hp acon made rp his mind 
to make hiv fortune, and al the eamg time show the Yankess somotitiug 
they did not know, He duly selected and prepared the ground for an. 
agra, and one dey in May he sallied into the market to procure his 
Cuuliflawer plants. Tuis he found no difficulty in doing, for at Duteh 
Peggy's~in those days the headquarters for all kinds af herbs, pleuts, 
and sseda—they wore to be sean hy the waggon Joad, 10,000 wars 
procurad, the quantity for bia acre, and, daly planted, they began to grow 
apace. He bad planted the lat of May. If it had been in Magland, his 
Cauliflower heads would have basa ready about the Ist of July: but 
something Was avidently wrong ie the Tankes.climate, Hia Cauliflower 
gtaw through Jyne, through Juiy inte August, only to develop ints fine 
specimend of Drunthead Cabbage, ther of hardly the value be had paid 
for them as Cauliflower plants. He got aut.of the business thoroughly 
diagusted, aud iu telling bie sorronful tale te me = yuar afterwards he 
Folated that when he went to szpoatulnte with o] 4 Pagry about having 
bjasted his progpeate, befpre hg could get a word said she recognised hin 
ne # cusiomer, and dewended te know if be did uot again went eome more 
suly Caylid@ower plauts. 7 

E. have eaid old Poggy was slew «a vendor of seeds, It'ia now something 
over thirty yeara ago that a young florist prevented -bimeel? befora her and 
purchased an ounce cf adtignouetta, Heer alive to business, Pogey asked. 
binw if he hid tried the new red Mignonetts, He protested ‘there was iv 
euch thing, but Peggy's candid manner persuaded him, and 60 cents werd 
invested. ‘The seed looked familiar, and when it sprouted it looked. mord 
fawidiar ; when it btoomed was far too familiar, for ft was Bad: Clover; 
Peggy lina tong since been gathered to her fathers, and I have entirely for- 
given her for selling me the red Mignonette, - 4 


Perhapa there ia no awindling that is more extensively practised, and 
which eo crueliy injures the operators of the soil, as that of adulteration ig 
fortilisora, The great maga of our farmers and gardevera are poor men, who 
oan ill afford even to pay for the pure fertillisera neceasary to grow their 
crope, and to pay money aud high freightron aduiterations worse than use 
less is hard indeed. Too ignorance of those deaiug in suoh wares dors 
much to apread the avid. A fallow eame into my effice jast summer wih 
sainples of a fertiliser, nicely put up iu caoa, which he claimed could be 
soid in immense quantities by the seedamon, as it had not only the wonder- 
fal properties of invigorating and etiraulating all plauted crops, but that it at 
the same time would kill all noriogs weeds, I need not aay that he has 
waked up the wrong passenger, and that ha made s rapid movement towards 
the door. Yet, notwithstanding the absurdity of auch eaclaim, the ecamp 
was enabled to prow! arcand the vicinity of New York for weeks, and un- 
doubtedly sold to hundreds. Ifhe bad said he bad acannon from which, 
when grape-ehot waa Grad into a crowd, !t kilied ouly enemioa—nover 
friends—the one claim would have been as reasonable as the other,—dAmerioan 
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Bociety, and willbe of intereat to many of our readera resideut gear the 
great fishing stations and fieh markets of this country. 


The Hon, James J. H. Gregory was introduced to the meeting, and read a 
paper on “Nitrogen.” After an introduction, showing.the very small 
quantity of mineral matter in plante—-a cord of wood, that might require 
two yoke of oxen to draw it and would be of the bulk of 100 bushela, yieid- 
ing but a bushel of ashes, which the driver might carry on his shonlder— 
and tba sources of thia matter, he passed to the consideration of nitrogen, 
which wakes up sbout four-fifths of the air maes that surounda the earth 
fora depth cf about 50 miles, the other fifth being oxygen, This gives 
unnumbered thousands of tons of nitrogen, right at band, but never avail- 
able, for bomen knowledge has not yet discovered away by which nitrogen 
can be economically got from it for plantfood. We bave to depend for 
our supply wholiy on what plants and animals have iucorporated into 
their structure, using their weate in the form of manure, dead remaina, 
either from iand or sea, for our supply. The smmoniated liquor from the 
gaaworke is but the waste produced from the remaiua of ancient foreata which 
wae burn aa coal. 


When nitregen ta combined with hydrogen in tha proportion of threes 
parta of hydrogen to fourteen parts of nitrogen, we bave amwmonin, one of 
the moet copmmon forme, in which formathe waste of both animals and 
planta, nitrogen is fed to our crops. 

The other most important sonrce of nitrogen ia nitric scid. This is a 
combination of nitrogen with oxygen ; and nitrates, of which we see frequent 
mention io all works on mannres, are a combination of nitric acid with soda 
potash, and other materials called bases. 1¢ is well to fix in the mind that, 
in chauging nitrogen to ammowis in any manure analysie, we most add about 
one-fifth tothe quantity given. It appears to be the settled conviction 
among men of science, as the result of many experiments, that plants canno; 
take up pure nitrogen directly from the air. The theory ig that they are 
able, in a greater or lesa degree, to gat their supply through the water that 
curries it in some form in solution into the soil, and alao from the air in- 
directly by the acii first separating it from the air that permeates it. Still 
aliother source of natural supply for plant growth is nitrogen in « latent 
condition, that has accumulated in the goil, set free by the action of such 
gubstauces as lite aud plaster. Thera ia « general belief among agrical- 
turiats that planta hava ways of oolleoting ati] but little kuown, while some 
extremiats have gone ac far ag to declare that there is no necessity of foading 
nitrogen to our crope, for tuey can of themselves collact from natural sources 
‘all they require. There is a growing belief that their power to aupply their 
wants from uatural sourcea js greater than baa hitherto been credited to them. 
It is found also that different kinda of plauts have different capacities for 
taking up nitrogen, Clover is an ezainple, for though nitrogen entera largely 
into [ts composition, it haa auch a capacity to belp itaslf ta the good things 
whioh surround It, that it ueeda bat very litéle art-ficial help from the 
manure pile, while wheat, though it needa but little nitrogen, is so dainty « 
feoder that it iusiate ou a large artificial supply from which it may pick out 
thut little. 


In regard to the soutoes from which the practical gardener can obtain 
nitrogen, Mr, Gregory firat conailered hen manure which has by some been 
compared iu value t0 guano, but be regarded thia aa over-sstimated. Ha 
luid down a grand principle, that no more nitrogev, phosphoric acid, or 
potash can be obtaived from the manure of any animal thanis contaiued in 
ite food. Au ordinary ben will eat about 2 bushels of maize @ year, aud the 
larger breeds about one-haif more. From thie they must take the material 
for about 125 egge annually, a change of feathers, keep up the animal heat, 
and make up the growth of the body, benides performing the various functions 
on which life depends. Now, subtracting what is required for theae purposes, 
the waste elemetit in our 2 bushela of maize shrivka to very amali pro- 
portions. We movt aleo take into account the fact that the dropping which 
we save are confined almost wholiy to those made during balf of the tweuty- 
four hours. By analysis 2 bushels of maize contain, ju bitrogeu, potash aud 
phosphates, 46 cents in value. From thia atandpont it will be aeen that the 
droppings of a ben for s year canuct coutaiu ‘nearly the value sometimes 
claimed for them, For many years the easayist collected hen manure ata 
eost of 1 dol, per barrel, but afterwards reduced the prices to 75 cents, and 
thought it at the latter price acheap manure until be teated it aide by side 


with an equal value of guano. Moreover, it ia s sticky masa difficult to 
handle, and it is worth any one’s while ¢o experiment, if it were only-to 
reslica the advantage in the handling of auy commercial fertiliser over hon 
manure even in ite finest state, It is generally composted with muck or 
dryieh soil—three parts of muok to one of mauntre--and the compost should 
be made as fine aa possible, A rake ia the beat tool to do this with if it ip 
aticky and it should 6s turned over inthree or four days, and a six-tined 
fork is a good implement for thia purpose. 2 4 


Sulphate of ammonia, a by-product where coal ia used for the manufie- 
ture of gaa, ia one of the principal sourcea of nitrogen. It looks like rather 
coaras salt, and is often sold in huge caske weighing 1000 Ih, or 1500 fh. It 
ia readily soluble in water, butdoas not waste in the air. Nitrate of potash 
(saltpetre) ia usually too costly a sonrce of nitrogen to maka it available. 
Nitrate of soda ig a remarkably stiinulating fertiliser, but if there ia much 
rain it will waste before planta cantake it up. In dry seaacna, however, it 
la better and oheaper than sulphate of amrmoonia, a9 the iatter neede a degree 
of moisture to make plant food; yet, on the whole, the iatter ig considered 
the better investment, for, firat, it is not likely to be loat in the atmosphere; 
second, it is not too soluble ; and third, it lias the power of clinging to the 
ingredients of the soil, Clay will hold it persiatently, aud aven pure eaud, 
when washed with water, will retain a large portion of it. [te ammonia is 
eanily changed into nitric acid by ingredientain the soil, Nitrate of soda | 
is very liable to be adulterated with white sand or broken quarts, and with 
common salt of the cheap potash salts. The porchaser should sea that it 
diascives entirely in water and doea not taste distinctly of salt. Castor 
oil pomace affords a supply of uitrogen, but it must be kept from enimal, 
aa it ia poisonous, and in spreading it care must be taken to go with the 
wiud, as it ie very disagreeable to the eyes or mouth. Cotton seat meal is 
better fed to stock, and the manura used, which will be nearly ag rich as the 
meal before feeding. Occasionally spoi-ed meal can ba fouod in the markes? 
and this as good for manure aa the best, and is a very cheap source of nitro- 
gen end phosphoric acid, Wood and born shavings aud: leather are very 
rich in witrogeu, but they are not readily availabie, and therefore they 
have a low value aa market articles. The Isat is excellent for mulching, 
and in times will decay and fartillae the ground, but if worked into 


‘tillage land it beoomea a nuisance, 


The waste of the fisheries is one of the principal sources from which ma- 
nufacturere obtain the ammonis in their fertilisers. The largest portion ia 


from the fish called ménhaden, bardbesds, moss bunkers or fat backe, 


They sre caught in immense quantities in neta, and boiled to seoura tha 
oil, in Which they are rich. After pressing, the pomace or chum is packed 
in barreia or dried ground. When a aurploa of fish ia caught they are 
eold to farmers, who put them directly on the grass land where the effect 
is very atiuulating for 4 few years, but the Gnal result is that the. evil 
becomes hard aud the fish bave leas and loss effect, and finally the crop ia 
almost nothing. The fish are deficient in potash, and the result is what 
always comes from continnow manaring with auy substance that is deficient 
in avy one ofthe threa esaentials of plant food. The land can be restored 
by uging potash, Other fish wastea are found in the form of spoiled fish, 
and tha heads, sound bones, sud entrails of fish which accumulate at fishing 
ports, So immense wes the waste of heads, bones, &o., of fish at Isles 
of shoals that the harbours bad to ba cleared twise by dredging them 
ont. Tho sesayist loft a standing offer with a fisherman, a few yeara ayo, of 25 
ceuts per 100 Ib. for all surplus pollock ; the reqult waa that 20,000lb of flna 
large Geh, weighing from 8 Ib, to 15 Ib, each , Just out of the water, was haulect 
to bia manure heaps, All thease substancea are, however, very disagreeable 
and difficult to handle, requiring a vast quantity of eoil to compost them. 
Where bay Gshing is carried on on a large soale, liver or blabber chum 
can sometimes be found, and fornishea a very ohoap source of nitrogen, 
It shold be out with sharp sand before composting, to make it fairly fine, 
Halibut chum isthe refose from the hends of halibut, which are oocked 
under high pressure to extract the oil, and the bones are left in anoh a state 
that they can easily be crumbled. It is especially rich in phoaphoris scid- 
The aink, bones, and fing of salted fish, stripped aad sold frea of bones 
are aucther form of fiah waste, and the waste of herring mackerel at the 
fishings stations is sometimes made up inte chum. Dogfish, a amali speoies, 
of shark, are caught in immenge quautities, and are tery rich as manure, 
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their muscles being very firm. The ahells and other refuse of lobstera at 
cauning factories are ground up and sold as plant food, and are capecialiy 
rich in pitrogen. 

All fish waste must be composted with.a large quantity, of eoil, or the 
crops wilt be burned ; and the compost, owing to its grees richuesa, sbould 
be sprend broadcast rather than used in the hill, Fish chusu may bea used 
broadcast or composted with poor manure to emicbit, or with eoil, muck, eaw- 
dust, It ia surprising how penetrating is the ammonia from fish gompost: 
and, therefore, iu making q heap, the bottom layer of svii shoald be a foot or 
more in thickness. Cases have been seen when the fish was mixed liberaily 
Where the soil waa full of ammonia for several foe: beluw the surface. 
The iayor of fish should ba thick enough to just hide the soll, and the nex, 
laser of soil about 3 inches, and econ, scattering raw groand plaster over 
each layer of fiah before covering with soil, as the rae of 50 ib, plaster 
to 300 Ib. of fish. The heap should be on level ground, with alittle em- 
baukment around tocatch the liquid that sometimes runa from it 
when the fish begin to decompose, or muy be washed out by beavy rains, 
and it will be handy to fill up the holes thatareapt to show on top as 
decomposition progresses, Jetting out bad odoura unless closed, Fish 
containing much oil are better composted with stable manure, and plaster 
should be scattered as before directed. If decomposition is slow tea 
start, unleached ashes or time may be mixed with the mass; but be sure to 
cover the besp with sevoral iuches of soil.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Gdttortal Article, 
FLOWERS. 


‘‘ Frowers,” Bacon says, “are the thoughts of angels,” 
Could the simile be more apt ? Of music it has been said 
that “he who is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” The same 
sentiments might be expressed in regard to the person 
who has no love for flowers, and that, too, with much 
more truth. It has doubtless fallen to the lot of more 
than one of our readers, some time during life, to have 
met one person who did not care or like to hear musie,— 
Whose soul was above being moved with “concord of 
sweet sounds ;” but we defy any of our readers to cite a 
single instance of coming in contact with any person 
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who did not love flowers, or, at least, care for and admire: 
them, True they may not have been, as one may term 
it, an universal admirer of flowers ; but still there is no 
person who has not his or her favorite flower ; a flower 
which to them is emblematic of some peculiar quality 
they most admire; and we can safely aver that the 
groundwork of our strong affection and love for flowers 
is based upon this very apparent semblance. It can be 
nothing but this floral representative of qualities, otherwise 
abstract that has created such universal admiration and 
love for them, 

There is no action, thought or sentiment peculiar to 
human nature that has not its representative character in 
our floral universe. In what a high degree can our 
Fassions be represented ! The lover succumbing to “all 
nature’s sweet song” offers, upon the altar of love, flowers ; 
and presents to the mistresa of his affection flowers 
selected as fit attributes of his love, thus employing 
flowers to represent the divine principle in man. The 
poet, in stanzas, enthusiastically chants the peculiar 
qualities of some favorite flower : perchance it may be a 
Rose, a Camellia, a Forget-me-not, a Violet, or that flower 
of flowers, the Passion Flower, the several parts of which 
have been compared to the instruments of our Saviour’s 
Passion. Every nation has its representative flowers, and 
if our space permitted we could cite each sertatim. 

Flowers play an important part in our affairs of life ; 
and not only are they used as offerings to the living, but 
also as tributes to the dead. The flower most used for 
the dead is the tuberose, the aroma of which seems to be 
impregnated with pure angelic thoughts; to such an 
extent is the tuberose now used in tributes to the dead, 
that to some its very perfume is unbearable, simply for this 
reason. But, on the other hand, to many its aromatic 
odour is laden with the fragrance of affection. 

With the English, both at home and abroad, the cul- 
tivation of flowers is every year Increasing; more 
thought, care, and attention is bestowed upon,our pets 
taan at any former period in the world’s history and yet, 
the same as with most objects for which we possess 
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any strong affection or liking, they are frequently ruined 
by our ignorance of the treatment they should receive : 
some treat their flowers with an utter disregard for 
their good or their comfort. It is true in most cases it 
‘3 more inadvertent than wanton; stillit is none the 
less censurable. It requires but little observation to dis- 
cover what is most beneficial to their growth and well- 
being. Ifone has a bird, he is apt to note any unnatu- 
ral appearance or action that may occur, as exhibited in 
drooping plumage or'in the cessation of its song, and re- 
source is directly had to restore the bird to its normal 
condition. Now we can in most instances as readily and 
with as much truth discover what ails our plants, and 
should deal with and treat them accordingly; they 
exhibit in as higha pk as their peculiar ailments as 
our birds, Then why not bestow that minute attention 
upon them ? Persons who rear plants should study them 
and their wants, no matter how little they watch their 
peculiar exhibitions of health or sickness, the good accruing 
therefrom will in the end be discernible in the appearance 
and health of their plants. As it is requisite that we feed 
our birds at stated times, ao it ie easentiat for the weil- 
being of our plants that they be watered and attended to 
regularly. There is no very great line of difference 
between plants and birds, both move and have their being 
in somewhat the same degree. Though to some un- 
versed in the peculiar mechanism of plants there may 
appear nothiny but what is caused by soma freak of nature, 
yet if they will take the time and trouble te study the 
matter ever 80 little, they will discover that their germi- 
nation, growth, &c., is in accordance with law and order ; 
and aa the nature of a child depends to a great extent 
upon the care, attention and training it receives, 80 that 
of a plant ig as much dependent upon ite training and 
cultivation to allow of its perfecting its growth ia an 
orderly manner. The Pharmaceutical Journal in 8 
recent article says, that “there is much to reconcile 
students to the atudy of Botany. It is the study of some 
of the most beautiful objects in nature, which, although in 
the ordinary sense mute, possess an eloquence of their own, 
and never fail to appeal to the hearts of those who are 
willing to hold converse with them. og hei organised 
beings like ourselves, ond of all created ings they are 
perhaps those which offer the greatest facilities for deep 
searching investigation into the mysterious a ahaas Spee of 
special organisins, springing either from an ingra ted type 
or from @ winute spark of vitality which may have lain 
dormant for years in an apparently inactive seed. There 
are sume hundreds of thousands of forms of vegetation pro- 
ceeding from such obscure sources, each having distinct 
and definite characters of its own which it is capable of 
further propagating and thus maintaning a life everlasting. 
The root, the stem, the branches, the leaves, the flowers, 
the fruits, the seed, consider the arrangement of all these 
parts, how extremely elaborate and sometimes fantastic 
they are. Such arrangements are apparently infinite, but 
they are all subject toa law of nature, namely that of 
symmetry, which is one of the elements of beauty. 
Among the inducements to pursue the examination and 
study of the elementary structure ond arrangements of 
parts in the vegetable kingdom is this, that we have 
tangible objects to deal with here which can be brought 
within the cognizance of the senses. The knowledge we 
thus acquire is of a definite and definable nature. There 
ig nothing speculative about it. It partakes not of the 
abstract, but of the concrete character, 
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If so much can be said in favor of the study of botany, 
how many more attractive qualities may be claimed on 
behalf of horticulture, for with the former we deal mainly 
with dried subjects or fully developed specimens only, 
but with the latter we are able to see ull the various phases 
of plant life from infancy to maturity. 





Gditorial Hotes. 





“Loco” Werep.--The Journal of Forestry has an article on a 
weed growing in Texas and New Mexico which causes symptoms 
of intoxication in horses’ which graze upon it. One company is 
said to have loat 400 animale through its effects. The most 
common “ Loco” plant is asid to be Astragalus mollissimus ; other 
leguminous plants have a like evil reputution. 





_ Te’ IN THE Cavcisus,—-Dee of cur Russian correspondents 
faforing‘us that uuder the awepices of a society, the cultivation of 
Tea in the Caucasis is likely to be suceeseful. Experience has 
ahewn that, the shrub thrives mt Soucboum-kéle, Batam sod 
various other near the Hastera stores of tio Binck Ses, 
— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Tur ANNUAL SHow of Flewers, Fruits and Vegetables, under 
the patronage of their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of 


Dufferin and 8. A. The Lieutennnt-Governor of Bengal and | 
Rivers Thompson, will be held ia the Gardens of the A gri-Horticul- 


tural Society of India on Wednesday, the 10th February. A 


schedule of the Prizes te be awarded will be found in another 
column, — 


Ce | 


Women’s Work —A French woman writes te tha Vigne Amerie 
caine to say that, although unlike some of ber sex, she does not 
attend a school of grafting, yet she mauages to graft 300 vines a 
duy, in March aad April, besides attending to her children and 
to her heusebold duties. Her husband, less embarraased by other 
work, grafts twice the number. Numbers of women aud girle are 
now employed at the proper season in grafting the better kinda of 
French Vives on to American Stocks which are less injured by the 
attacks of the Phylloxera, 





Faurr Cutrure m Oxecon.—Vice-Consal Laidlaw states that 

much more attention is being paid to orchards in Oregon, oa 
through the opening of mew linea of railroad aready market lias 
been found for grec fruits in Montana, Dakota, Minnesuta, and 
other states. 
Cherries, Plums, Prunes, Currants, Raspberries, and Strawberries 
grow in great profusion sud perfection, aud the crop of all fruita 
was avery heavy oue last year, and of saperior quality. Peaches 
grow to great perfection in Eastern Oregon. 





American Freres——The American Eagle says, that among 
ether matters of special interest connected with the American Ez- 
hibition, London, 1886, may be mentioned that of American fibres, 
During the past ten years many valuntle discoveries have been 


made of fibrous plants in America, suitable for the manufacture - 


of rope, twine, paper, &e, and some of the resulta bare been 
of the greatest value to the future commerce and -manufactures 
of the United States. ‘The importance to all the world of this 
question of filres has led to the appointivent of a special commia- 
sioner for the collection and exhibition of American fibres to the 


' forthcoming American Exbibition, London. 


he crop wasa very heavy one, Apples, Peurs, ’ 
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Avotuer Use ror Grapes —Grapes will be abundant this year 
in California, and a few Grape-growers who have the Mission variety 
will ndopt the plan of fattening bogs on them, unless prices are 
good, Mr. Mertes says one of bis neighbours, Mr. Gould, haa tried 
the experiment thoroughly, and is perfectly satisfied with the 
resulta, Sogs will fatten as well on Grapes as on corn. They eat 
ravenously when first turned into the Vineyards, but soon become 
fat, and spend most of their time sleeping under the Vinea, too 
fat to run about, They neither destroy the Vines nor waste the 
Grapes, but pick up all that drop on the ground, and the feed laste 
much longer than ong would suppose who has never tried the 
experiment. From the time Grapes are ripe until after froat the 
supply holds out uutess the number of hogs is disproportionate to 
the aize of the field. Two or three hogs can be kept several 
months on each acre.—Rural New Yorker. 





DirriovLtr oF BREATHING CAUSED BY Pariarcoxiuma.—The 


British Medical Journal for November 28th contains a note on 
difficulty of breathing produced by Pelargonium grossulariotdes, 
by Dz. G. Broiz, Deputy Surgeon General, Madras. Dr. Bidie 
says that the odour which the plant gives out after rain &o., is 
agreeable to most people, but that iu the case of a lady whe came 
ueder his obeervation it immediately produced dyspnas. As the 
plant waa in flower at the time, it was thongbt that the pollen 
grains caused the trouble, a3 in bay fever, but on experiment it 
was fuund to be due to the effluvia of the leaves, Whenever 
plaute were bronght near the lady ahe waa affected by them, 
god when out driving or walking she would aunauuce the presence 
of the enemy whea the plant could not be seen by the ere, aud 
whilst other people could not smell it until thetr attention was 
directed to it. This is, therefore, a new example of ay “ idiosyn- 
orasy of olfaction,” 





Tae JenvsaLam ArvicHokeE—The Sunflower Articheke is 
being extensively cultivated in Belgiutn, as by a new process of 
distillation some 8 per cent. of alcchol can ba ebtained from ite 
tubers. More than 3,500 acres of poor, almost waste iand aronid 
Antwerp will thia year be cropped with the plant. The residue 
after distillation is nutrigious, France is thus aleoiu the way of 
cultivating large atretches of her poor, thin, chalky and achiiatose 
soils with this vew crop. The cultivation of Jerusalem Artichoke 
is very much the same as that of the Potato, February or March 
is the time to plant; the earlier, the better will be the yield. 
Indeed if the soil be sufficiently friable, the planting may be 
made even in winter. Owing to the quantity of its foliage the 
Jerusalom Artichoke draws a great deal of its nourishment from 
the atmosphere. Artichokes are now being cultivated alike in 
Jowsa and Arizona asa material for fattening pork. In field cul- 
ture they are uot hard to eradicate, and must be replanted at least 
once in two years, An Towa farmer finda one or two acres eufhi- 
cient for quite a large herd of hogs —Journal of Forestry. 


a 
ss) 


To Preserve FLowenus-—~There are not many flowera suit. 
able for preserving. Among the most beautiful of the garden, the 
acrolinium acd the leart’s-ease may be mentioned as well adapt- 
ed for this purpose.. The heart’s-ease being cut while in full 
bloom, with a sufficiently long stalk, bas to be carefully laid 
between folds af biotting-paper, and then pressed witha heavy 
weight, which must remain over it for from éwelve to twenty-four 
hours, By thig meaus pearly all the muvisture is removed, The 
flowers are then taken ont and ironed witha hot flat-iron, while 
atill in the paper. This process removes the last traces of water, 
sud they are then quite ready for nse, The acrolinize being natu- 
rally dry plauts—the blossom appearing more of the texture of 
dried straw than a living flawer—it is not necessary for them to 
undergo this operation of drying. In order, however, to obtain 
a variety of tints, many of them, aud peas those bearing 
white and yellow blossums, aro dyed. Grasses of various kinds 
are also thus dried and preserved, Wheo a few plants have been 
prepared in thia way, a pleasing and ornamental bouquet may be 
made of them, which, being placed under a suitable glass shade, 
couatitutes a very attractive ornament for a drawing-room. 
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Oronip Exportation wROM BraziL.—We confess to a cer- 
tain feeling of satisfaction at reading the following extract from 
a letter written hy one of the collectors of the Compagnie Cons 
tinentale: “The Municipal Council of the island of St. Cather- 
ine has imposed a tax of 500,000 reis (2,500 francs} on each in- 
dividual leaving the island with plants, aud au additional tax of 
§ per cent. provincial dues; aid ali tins beonuse a collector 
last year boasted to bave taken from the island more than 
100,000 francs worth of Orchids, saying that the Brazilians 
were aimpletong who did not kaow the value of their weeds aa 
they call the Orchids, J foresee the time when, all the countries 
acting in the same way, Orchids will become very rare in Europe, 
and where it will not be easy in future to introduce them in 
large masses. It is alleged that certain districts formerly rich in 
Orchids, are no longer so now. The great fault does unt, however, 
depend on an excessive quantity of Orchids sent to Europe, but 
on collectors, wlio, ufter haviug obtained the desired tiumber, 
set the forests on fire and thus destroy the plants and preven 
them being collected by others.” If this ba true, hauging is too 
good for auch raurderers.—-Gurdeners’ Chrontele. 





In a recent article on the eulject of New Roses, a writer des-. 
eribes the French aaa very imaginative people, and deprecates 
this trait in their character, aad certainly with good cause, for in 
introducing new plauts we want nothing left to the imagination. 
There are, however, other fields in which this remarkable faculty 
may be displayed to advantage, aud we have just been forcibly 
reminded of this fact by recaiving from Messrs. Moore & Co, 
the well known drapers of this city, samples of their Summer 
Dress Fabrics for the eueuing asason, These are almost exclusive. 
ly of French manufacture, and certainly for variety and chaste- 
ness of design surpasa anything we have hitherto seen. The 
assortment erabraces materials and patterns to suit all tastea, 
from the adinizer of the modest daisy to that of the ssthetic 
sunflower. Here is a legitimate field for the talent ef our 
neighbours, and one iu which they certainly excel. If we 
could only induce the French Raisers of New Roses to be con- 
tent with showing us their noveltieg by introducing them in some 
elaborate design for Dress Fabrics, iustead of filling our gardens 
with hosts of worthless varieties, it would be a distinct gain to 
hortioulture,—that is, uutil they can give ua something far supe- 
rior to the introductions of the past.two or three years. 





Nizeiar Frona.—The moist evergreen forests of the Nilgiris are 
grandest on the western slopes and jee 3,000 and 4,000 feet 
elevation, where the trees often attain 200 and 250 feet in height, 
They are all evergreen, and the great variety of foliage and color 
reuder them exceedingly beautiful, sume of the young leaves 
coming out pure white, others a bright crimson, othere all possible 
tints of brown, yellow, red and green. Thesa tracts are exceed- 
ingly moist from the firat ehowera in March till the end of 
December, and during that season abound with teeches. The 
trees are often covered with Eptphytie orchids, ferns, mosses, 
balsas, and there is a glorious arofasion of rattans, tree ferns, 
climbing ferus, and fine creepers. What may be said to be moat 
characteristic of these forests is the genus Strobilanthes (Acan- 
thacer), large shrubs which form the principal under-wood, and 
of which at least 30 species are found on these hills. Some of 
these flower every year, others only after a growth of six or seven 

ears, when they die down, and renew themselves from seed, 

hey lrave all showy flowers, and many are very beautiful. The 
two palms Caryota urens and Arenga Wighiit are very conapicuous 
in these tracts ; also several species of rattan (Calamus,) and two 
very fine reed-bamboos, Ferns are in great profusion, including 
several trea ferns, amongst which the Alsophila crinita,—uot yet 
we believe introduced into hot-houses—is unmatched in any 
country. Very beautiful Sonerilas and Balsame are also in pray 
fusion. Gaotti/erw, Rubiaceae and Exuphortacea are the orders 
most coptously represented, Above 4,000 feet these forests begin 
to decrease in size, and towards the plateau they gradually pase 
into what we term sholas, These moist forests never reach quite 
down ‘o the plains any where round the Nilgicis, though they do 
80 in parts of South Canara, Coorg and Travancore; they always 
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ve way at about one thousand feet from the base, to decidaous 
forent or tracts composed of nothing but reed-bamboos.—sS. of f. 
Observer, 





STIMULATING AGENTS IN GeRMINATION — Allusion haa already 
been made to different meang of hastening the germination of seed, 
such as breaking the sheils, soaking in very hot water, or even 
boiling for a short time. There are sowe substances which appear 
to exercise a stimulating effectin the germination of seeds and 
the future growth of the seedlings. Camphor, a vegetable product 
itself, appenra to possess this property in an extraordinary degree. 
Iadeed, it has been averred that camphor has tha power of 
revivifying seed, or at least of causing them to germinate when 
ordinary treatment failed. Benjamiv Smith Barton was the first 
to point out ite action upon plants at the end of the last century ; 
and a few years ago a Mr. Vogel, of Munich, carried out a number 
of experimenta with camphor on old seeds. Controlling experi- 
ments were conducted simultaneously, ordinary water being em- 
ployed instead of camphor water. Seed of Cress three or four years 
old, treated with ordinary water, germinated very imperfectly and 
long after sowing, while that moistened with camphor water gerimi- 
nated quickly ; that four years old in twenty-four hours, and that 
three years old in seven hours, Radish seed, which is usually re- 
garded as useless after it is three or four yeara old, was tried seven 
years old, and it germinated in four days, or in a much shorter 
period than good fresh seed under ordinary favourable conditions, 

eed of the Pea eight years old germinated in forty hours, and 
many other old seeds treated with camphor water exhibited equally 
tapid germination, Some that would not germinate at all under 
ordiuary trentment, had their germinative foree revived hy 
tamphor, Other seeds, Clover, for instance, appeared to derive 
ho benefit from the solution of camphor; but where it acts its 
influence is not limited to germinatiou,but is extended to the 
subsequent growth. Humboldt discovered that chlorine accelerates 
germination, and acts aa a rertorer where the vital foree is almost 
exhausted or quite lost, so far as the usual method of treatment 
is concerned. This must be used in a high!y diluted form ; about 
two drops of an aqueons solution of chlorine in 2 oz. of water. 
Todine and bromine are said to possess similar qualities. Acid and 
Aminonia salts in very small quantitiesin the water have been 
found to hasten germination, but they have not the power of 
reviving seeds.— The Garden. 











P®rigtnal Articles. 





THE ROSE. 


Roses rok Exbrmirion—(continued). 
SHow Boxes. 


The following is the standard measarement of Show Boxes 
enerally adopted by the principal Rese Societies in England, for 
Fixhibite in the various classes :-— 


Length. Breadth. Height, 
Fore 24 Roses 3 ft. 9 in, 1 foot Gin. Buck of box 7 in. front 5. 
7 18 F zZ a1 9 Lt I yt hy ry 
a 12 nm 2 ry 0 13 iy FH) fF} 
at 6 7 1 Au ” #3 7 7 
Mr. W. Paul, on thie aubject, says in the ose Garden: The 


boxes may be made of inch deal of the simplest construction and 
painted greet, By the laws of some Societies framed for general 
convenience the jids muat shift off at pleasure. No boxes are 
allowed to be placed on the exhibition tables whose dimensions 
exceeil three feet in length, six inches in height when the lid is 
removed, and eighteen inches in width from front to back, A 
handle at either end ia desirable which should drop into the wood 
so that the ends may approach closely. The box may be filled 
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with moss, into which zinc tubes may be sunk filled with water 
to contain the flowers, | 


The tubes may be about three and a half inches deep, an inch 
wide, with a rim half an inch broad. Nothing perhaps forms so 
agreeable a ground on which to place the flowers as green moss, 
which may be gathered in most hollows of woos and from shady 
banks. It is not indeed a bad plan to place the musa on the boxes 
afew days before they are wanted, keeping then in a light but 
shady place, apriukling the moss with water once or twice duily. 


SELECTION OF BLooms, 


With regard to the choice of flowers, we may presume that hé 
only who haa formed a tolerable collection, and must consequently 
have acquired some taste in Roses, will enter the lists as a com- 
petitor, we would therefore say, cut such flowers'as appear beat 
at the time wanted, a good variety may bein a bad condition 
at the time wanted, and a second rate one unusually fine. But 
the exhibitor must ina certain degree conform to the tastes of 
others; and there are points of beauty atmost universally agreed 
on. The outline of Show Roses should be circular, free from all 
raggedness ; the flowera should be full and the petals arranged as 
regularly as possible, the larger the flowers the better provided they 
are aot coarse ; the colours ahould be varied with due care. In 
gathering the flowers, we would say, choose the morning for the 
purpose ere the sun haa risen upon them,or before he has had time 
to dim their beauty. When the place of exhibition is at a distance, : 
it 18 usually necessary to cut them the morning before the show. 
There is full occupation for two persons, beside the advantage of 
having a second opinion in cases where the merit of two or more 
fiowers is doubtful. [¢ is not always easy to determine this point 
satisfactorily, for we have not only to cousider what a flower is, 
but what t is likely to become. The business of one should be 
to cull the flowera, that of the other to name and arrange them 
in the boxes. It is desirable that every stage of the flower should 
be presented to view ; but if cut the day before the show, the 
forwardest should not be more than three quarters blown. Somé 
of the stiff-petalled Roses, which remain a long time im perfection, 
may be made exceptions to this rule, but their number is few. 
When the flowers are gathered on the morning of the show some 
may be full blown, when less judgment and foresight are necea- 
sary in selecting. 


Some little success perhaps depends on the way the flowers ars 
aryanged. This requires a little study, and we would take nature 
for our model. - Let the exhibitor walk among his plants occa- 
siovully with an eye to this point, and he will not fail to single 
out certain flowers remarkable for elegance of position; this 
is the true source from which to copy. A few leaves should be 
gathered with each Kind, for the grace and beauty of the flowers 
are materially heightened by the judicious arrangement of foliage ; 
and this isa point by which we may judge of the habits of a 
variety. Aa to the arrangement of colours, little need be said ou 
that point. Much will depend on the materials in band. Con- 
trast Fhould, we think, be aimed at, but with regard to the ex. 
act tints fitted for each position the eye of him who arranges is 
usually best qualified to determine, A neat and commodious 
method of naming is to procure some deal sticks, about four 
inches long and half an inch wide, gradually tapering to a point. 
Let them be paiuted white, the names written in a round legi- 
ble hand with a good dark pencil, or small strips of card- 
board, the names written in ink, placed in the front of each sort, 
are both neat and convenient, 


But the flowers are arranged, and what is to be done with them 
during ihe interval that must elapse ere they depart for the 
scene of competition? Shall the lids be placed on the boxes and 
the Howers be kept closed from the air? By no means, Seek ag 
cool a place as possible, where there is no draught and where the 
light is not too strong. There place them till the time of depar- 
ture. So necessary do many exhibitors congider it, thatthe flowera 
should not be wholly closed from the air, that they have several 
holes made in the ends of their box-lids with a small auger. 
This I have found by experience a capital coutrivanca to admit 
the dust; and if these holes are made use of, they should be 
stopped with corks when travelling on a dusty read, 
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Exurpirmng Pot Roszs. 


But besides the flowers of Roses the plants are exhibited grown 
in pota, and it remains for us to say something of them. The 
advantages gniued by their introduction are, that the character 
and habit of the varieties are shown. Cut Roses create a great 
display, but Pot Roses afford us more information, We may 
propose to ourselves, while viewing thei, these questions :—W hat 
is the habit of the variety? Is it a free bloomer or otherwise? Is 
ita good trusser ? These questions cannot always be answered by 
presenting a mere flower, or bushes of flowers ; but the introduction 
of Pot Roses offers the means of a ready solution. In cultivating 
these for exhibition it is necessary to grow at least double the 
number required to be shown. This is mo overdrawn calculation, 
ag ail who hava had any experience in the matter will testify. 
There is no difficulty in flowering every plant, but there is a 
difficulty in bringing all to perfection by a given time. Remember 
the Rose is one of the most ephemeral of flowers, and the day of 
exhibition is a fixed one. These facts, however, should deter no 
one from growing for exhibition, for they affect all exhibitors alike ; 
all fight on equal ground, and the greater the difficulties to contend 
with the greater is the triumph when achieved 





THE MELLOCO. 


- For some years past both botanista and horticulturists have 
been striving to obtain either # substitute for the Potato, or some 
other species of tuberous Solanum that could be crossed with 
the ordinary potato, whereby a race of hybrids might be obtained 
that would be practically disease proof. Up to tle present time 
these experiments have met with ouly partial success, Messrs. 
Sutten and Sons and several other large growers, have, however, 
recently aucceeded in raising hybrids from S. tuberosum (the 
potato) crossed with Solanwn Maglia and S. James, aud from 
these great results are expected. The Gardeners’ Chronicle gives 
the following account of Uilucus Tuberosa, a new tuber that is 
now being tried in England. . 
“Karly last year two tubers of this plant were received at 
‘Kew from Caracas, and from them a batch of young plants was 
obtained and planted out of doorsin 4 prepared bed in June, 
‘he result of this experiment, together with a few particulars as 
+0 the esculent properties of the tubers, may be worth recording, 
as 1 believe several gardeners, among them being the Messrs. 
Sutton, Lave ebtained tubers of the Ulluens from Kew with a. 
view to giving itatriaL The two Caracas tubera mentioned above 
were as large a8 hen’ eggs, rather longer and somewhat flattened, 
the skins red as im some potatoes, These when placed in heat 
rapidly developed shoots, w ich were removed as soon as they 


were strong enough to form cuttings; in this way about a hundred 


aturdy young plants were obtained and made ready for planting 
out of doors in June. .They were planted in a light, sandy, well- 
manured soil, in a position fully exposed to sunshine. Here they 
grew quickly, forming by the middle of a at tufts of shoots 
and leaves one foot across, ‘They wera earthed up as for potatoes, 
and the strongest shoots pegged down and partly covered with 
soil, though the latter proved unnecessary, At this time there 
were no tubers or any signs of them ; on again examining the 
plants in September we were surprised to find no tubers had yet 
een formed The planta were now very strong, aud it was there- 
fore concluded that instead of forming tubers the strength of the 

lants had “run toleaves,” We gave them up, no further notice 
being taken of them till the frost came, when on pois that 
a frost of four or five degrees did not a hae the foliage, we again 
examined the plants and found an abundant ero of tubers just 
below the soil, aud varying in size from that of peas to pigeons’ 
eggs. The plants were left till the haulms bad been destroyed 
by cold, after which the tubers were gathered. On cooking some 
of the larger ones for half an hour, we found them still rather 
hard, and with a flavour of potatoes almost concealed under 
a strong earthy taste, quite disagreeable and soap-like. Consi- 
dering how short a time these tubers had had to grow, it 13 not 
improbable that their hardness and disagreeable taste were owing 


to their being unripe; no doubt young green potatoes {these 
Ullucus tubers were partly green) would be quite as nauseous 
as these were, 

We are told that the Ullucus is extensively cultivated in 
Bolivia and Peru, in the elevated region where the 
commou potato also thrives, aud with which the Ulluens is 
ys No! popular as a tuber-yielding plant. In the Gardeners’ 

ronicle for 1848, p, 862, Mr. J. B. Pentland states that the 
Uilucus is planted in July and August, the saed employed being 
generally the smaller tubers that are unfit for food, aud ts gather- 
ed in during the last week of April. ‘These two periods are the 
spring and autumn of the sontheru hemisphere. The mode of cul- 
tivation ie in drills, into which the root is dropped with a little 
manure, The climate even during the summer season ig severe, 
searcely a night passing without the streams bring frozen over, 
the sky being in general cloudless at all periods of the year 
except during the rainy season (December to March}, mean 
temperature about 49°. This information seems to support the 
view formed of this plant from its behaviour at Kew last year, 
namely that the tubers are formed on the approach ‘of cold 
weather, and that so long as the weather is warm and 
bright, leaves ouly are developed. Plants grown in houses 
where the temperature has not been allowed to fall below 50° in 
winter did not form any tubers although they were in good health, 
We found no tubers on the plants out of doors till after the return 
of cold wet weather, It seema likely that this plant does not 
develop tubers unless its existence is threatened by cold; at all 
events, such a conclusion seems reasonable from the above state- 
ments. 

Possibly a wet and rather cold autumn would be favourable to 
this plant, and the production of its tubers,—such a season for 
instance as would be most unfavourable for the common potato: 
Tt would be worth while testing the Ullucua for low and cold 
situations where the potato would not thrive. There is not much 
probability of the former ever proving a substitute for, or even a 
rival of the potato, at least iu this country, but there ia room for 
another good esculent, and the Ullucus is prolific enough, hardy 
enough, and we suppose, when properly grown, palatable enough 
to be worthy a trial. In the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1848, page 
828, will be found a most iuteresting detailed account of experi- 
ments made with this plant in France by M. Louis Vilmorin. 


ORCHIDS ABROAD AND AT HOME, 


(Continued from page 113.) 
Home CuLTurReE. 


As regards practical cultivation, I need say but little ; one may 
do more good by suggestions than by definite advice. In visiting 
many uurseries and private gardena as I do in the course of a 
year, one fact must strike even the most general observer, It is 
this: you find all sorts of houses, span-roofed, lean-tos, raised, 
sunken, different roof pitches and aspects, while some are sheltered 
and others exposed, and yet with all this variety one finds Orchids 
cultivated in each and all of these, with results far nearer an 
average than one would expect to find them, In no two places 
are the houses, the composts, the temperatures, or even the 
water, alike, and this brings us to a great central fact in all good 
gardening, a fact exemplified in horticulture every day, viz., that 
“there is more that one wayto Rome” Weare told that “all 
ways lead to the Eternal City,” and ao it is in Orehid culture ; 
there are many different, or apparently different, ronds to success, 
Thia fact renders it most difficult to give definite and useful advice 
in print, The “ good cultural practice” adopted under one set 
of conditions becomes wholly, or at least partially, wrong associa- 
ted with other surroundings. 

A juggler not unfrequently keeps four halls flying over his head 
with one band, and the successful Orchid grower has to deal quite 
as cleverly with heat, air, light, and moisture, These ara the 
main factors he must keep going with his head aa wellas with hie 
hands, Heat, ventilatiun, and moisture are easy to manage ; 
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light is less under our control. True, we can limit its too ardent 
influence by shading ; but what we want is a shading which, while 
intercepting the heat-rays, does not rob us of the actual light. 
Now-a-days good Orchid growers build lighter houses, and only 
break or diffuse the sun's raye, instead of totally ubscuring them, 
aa was formerly the rule. e old idea of growing tropien] Orchids 
in hot, darkened glass-roofed tannela is exploded for ever, and 
with it the old “ bake and shrivel” system of resting also has de- 

rtat. More air is now given, and it ia given more carefully than 
forenatly, and the temperatures are not raised at night as was 
formerly the rale. Altogether, not only are even amateur grow- 
ers more successful than formerly, but that old “ bogie” of the 
earlier orchidista, viz., “spot,” has been well-nigh banished. If 
“spot” appears in an Orchid house to-day, it is uot thought of na 
a zyniotic disease, but the cultivator at ance knows that sowe error 
of his own is the primary cause. 


Compost ron Onogips., 


Aa to this, four things are necessary : Good brown fibrons peat 
fresh Sphagnam Moss, picked and partially dried, crocks, and 
clean charcoal. Now and then a little fibrows loam will be 
required for strong-growing plants, such as Cymbidiuma, Cypripedi- 
noms, Calanthes, Phaius, and Pleiones. Even the delicate little Au 
sctochilus grows best in clean loam-fibre and Sphagnum Moss The 
difficulty is to obtain good pest, aud whenever a aeand sample of 
the right sort (“sods as tough and as filrous as door-mats,” 
was the dosoription given to me by a famous old Orchid grower 
when he sent me as a boy to the peat-stack for a supply). is found, 
you can scarcely do wrong by obtaining too much of such a “ pood 


thing.’ | 

All sorts of dark coloured kinds: of peat are ‘useless, 
indeed actually injuriens to Orchid poets, since it seon washias 
down under the watermg pot inte black mud. Washing is after 
all a really good test for pest. Bad you ean wash all 
away like so much oe but of s good tough fibrous sample only 
the sand and amal) earthy 
will be dislodged by washing. Thesame is trne to » certain extent 
of the beet of loam ; it should possess a large proportion of fibre, 
which no washing can remove. This especially should be the case 
with the ioam sed for Orebida, 

Sphagnum -Moes is a grand aid to sucqess in Orchid culture, 
and eapecially so when of good quality. The beat I have ever 
seen is found near Stirling ; indeed it seems stronger and tougher 
in the north than elaewhere. Of Inte years it has been extensive- 
ly employed ; indeed as a fact it is interesting to notice that 
Orehi s gonerally, and especially the cooler growing. of mountain 
Orchids, were never grown successfully antil the use of Sphag- 
nur or bog Mosa became genera, just as some other Orchids 
as Catasetom, Cycnoches, Gongora, &c, have never been well 
grown aince the old “ bark stovea” heated by flues went out of use, 


Pottine Oronips. 


This is really a simple method, and my | Sea tule is never to 
pot a plant until after it has commenced to grow, and the best 
time for the operation is as aoon as ever the indications of new 
roots appear, IPfrepotted just before the roots actually do appear 
from the new growths, the compost is fresh and sweet for them 
and they seldom fail to take advantage of it. There is no epecia 
season for repotting Orchids, but the cultivator must watch his 

lants like babies and ledrn to feed them just in the nick of time. 
For small plants the shallow suspension pans are best, but alt 
large-growing ee such as Cattleyes, Leelias, Lycastes, Vandas, 
Aerides, &c., must be grown in pola. Some growers use perforat- 
ed pots, others rough glazed ones for the sake of cleanliness, 
while many use common garden pots of the usual pattern, and in 
all three cases the practical results are pretiy much the same, 
One main point is to secure plenty of drainage. This is a point 
amateurs are apt to overlook ; butthe fact is, the more water a 
plant requires the more drainage should be given, otherwise the 
compost soon becomes stagnant and sour, My own plan is to 
place large coucave crocks over the hole at the bottom of the pot, 
taking care first to enlarge the drainage hole, which the potters 
always make too small. Then a deep layer of small crocks is 
addal—na layer of very small ones being placed along the top. 


Over these a layer of dry Sphagnum ‘is placed to prevent the | 
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particles in the interstiess of the fibre. 


{ he planta beceme onesided. But it is not so we 
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compost from filtering through and blocking up the drainage 
spaces, Over this the roots of the plant sre placed and surreunded 
by the compost, which, as a general rule, will be two parts of 
brown fibrous peat, one part of Sphagnum Moss, and one part of 
charcoal nodules and small crocks mixed together. The compost 
should be packed quite firmly around the roots, This is import- 
ant, for if the compost ia loose, two evils result from it. First, 
the plant is not firm, but shaky, in which case no Orchid thrives 
well; and, secondly, loose compost retains too much water, and 
so is not only wetter, but colder than if it were tightly packed. 
Jit is not the quantity of water poured on the roots of a plant which 
influences it for good or ill, but the quantity actually absorbed and 
retained by the compost, and my own experience is that those 
Orchids are most healthy which require watering moat often, and 
in order to ensure this desirable state of things the compost must 
be firm and on a well-drained bottem. Then, no matter how much 
water is given, only a certain quantity, namely, that abeorbed and 
retained by capillary attraction, can remain. I find in practioa 
that for all hard-leaved, pseudo-bulbous Orchids, such as Cattleynas 
and Lalias, yon can scarcely pot them in too little compost, and that 
little can scarcely be too firmly pressed inte the pots, Some grow 
such plants as Odontoglots and Masdevallias quite stocessfully 
ina compost of Sphagnum Moss and crocks; but if your atmos- 

heric conditions of heat and moisture are all right, the compost 
is not so important a matter after all, provided, of course, that it 
be sweet and well drained ; but even of the sweetest and beat of 
composts, one had better: have too little than too much. 

As to the staging or arrangement of Orchids, there is a point 
to which 1 attach a good dedi of ‘iusportance. It is this, always 
stage your plants when you first receive them, ao that their young 
growths point towards the light. It is, to many young gardeners, 
4 simple matter ; but, from experience, [ kuow that it is a matier 
ef great importance to the plants, and nothing checks the laxun, 
ance of Orchid growths more than suddenly changing the Nj 
round from the light, as is often, thoughtlessly, done after clean- 
ing. This is especially so if the plant has been grown in a isan-to 
house, or in a partially shaded corner. It ix particularly dangere 
eus in the cage of such stiff-leaved plants as Cattle a, Leoliag, do, 
since, when once their leaves are formed bawaris the sunlight, 
and poised at the best angle to utilise jfg action in any one posir 
tion, they cannot readily adapt their leaves to a new position, In 
the re-arrangement of Orohi ia houses of the lean-ta type this 


fact ia often forgotten, especially when a walk goes down the 
centre of such honses, since those on one side Froe the light, 
while these on the side opposite are vently atran so as to 


look well from the path, and with their to the light. Every 
sotlager whe grows window plants, such as Fuchsiss or Geran 
uma, is well aware that the “leaves draw to the light,” so that 
understood 
that when such plants are turned from the light, so as to make 
them grow bushy all round, that growth-onergy 1s actually wasted 
in that way. The market-growers found it out, however, and 
there are now many acres of glass-houses near all our large towns 
without a single side aush or upright pane, while to prevent this 
“drawing,” which in plain language means “more light, if you 
please,” they place their plants up near to the glass when small, 
and gradually lower them as growth goes on. It is impossible 
to give the majority of epiphytal Orchids too much Hight in our 
climate ; and one great desideratum to-day is some kind of glass, 
or of shading material which should let through all the light raya, 
and neutralise the heat rays only of the spectrum. Certainly, ip 
countries near the Equator the plants receive twelve hours of 
sunlight only, while in our northern gardens the light is of several 
ours longer duration during the summer months ; but, after all, 
the quality of our light is inferior, and it is further neutralised by 
glass roofs, and often atill further by defective shading materials, 
The flower-producing effects of light 2ra well known, and when 
the practical orehidist faile to bloom any particular Cattleya or 
Dendrobe under pot cultere, he generally at last su s by 
tranaferring the plant to a teak basket, or by suspending the pot 
with wires to the roof. 


SHADING ORCHIDS. 


As to shading, whatever kind is necessary should be movable, 
easy to roll up or down ov a light roller. Coarse hempen of 
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inch wide, are sufficient to break the hottest of sunshine if eleva- 
ted from 4 in. to 6. in. above the glass of the roof. So arranged, 

ch thread casts a glimmering shadow, and the result is a 
breakiug or diffusion of light rather than an actual obstruction 
of the sunshine itself, In other words, a far larger proportion of 
beat raye are obatructed by open shading (thus elevated above 
the roof) than of light rays—a result most to be wished for during 
the hottest of sunshine on glass roofs. Especially is this to be 
wished for in the case of what are called “cool” Orchida, which 
suffer far more from excessive summer heat than from a moder- 
ately cold winter temperature, When shading canvas or tiffany 
is slevated afew inches above the gluss, a current of cool air finds 
its way underneath and with tlie best effects. All kinda of per- 
manent or fixed shading materials, whether coloured glass, white- 
wash, summer cloud, or tiflany tacked permanently to the rafters, 
are wrong, 50 far as they obstruct the ight during dull or cloudy 
weather, when, of course, they are uot needed. Of course I know 
such shading is now and thet: very convenient; but, at the same 
time, . their presence in dull weather renders them wrong in prin- 
ciple, however useful in emergencies. 


- -Restinae ORouwips.- 


" This is always a contested matter ; but itis quiet certain that Nature 
antended the pseudo bulbous apecies to reat, or perhaps I had bet- 
ter say to be prepared to endure lack of moisture at some. period 
in their yearly growth. In our garden pee we may “rest” 
our Orchids in various ways. Firstly, by allowing the compost 
to become comparatively dr (but not so much so as to induce 
alirivelling), ia dryness js, of course, after the season's growth 
is fully made. Secondly, by removing such plants for a time to 
a cooler and more airy atmosphere, Thus, some few Orchids of 
the cacl-house class might be rested in aceld pit or frame during 
the summer months, since Mr. Sinee tells ua that Odontoglos- 
eum Alexandra and O. Rossi withstood 8’ and 11° of frost res- 
pectively in bis opem-air garden at Wallington. Of course this 
waa siurply an experiment, for, ag « matter of fact, I should not 
like to say that a Daisy oc a Dandelion is improved by the action 
of frost. Thirdly, by ae off the flowers x3 soon as, or acon after, 
they have attained to their full perfection: ‘The old plan of growing 
Orchids in a hot and shady house during the day and the “ firing- 
np” system at night is, | hope, now exploded, together with the 
combinationfof “ roasting and baking,” under the name of rest, 
alike wrong in practice and in principle. Beoause Nature herself 
Goes sOmetimes shrivel up her Orchids in ex positions during 
‘an exceptionally dry monsoon, it does not follow that the planta 


‘even thera are really benefited by the vagaries of climate. Ine. 


deed, I ani fully assured that they are -not so benefited any more 
than are our most exposed meadows or fields during a dry hot 
summer, or than are our native -Daisies and Buttercups by a frost 
below zero. Let us ask oursel¥es what is a pseudo bulb after all ? 
di is a steréhouse, a gavings bank, in fact, of acquired capital, no 
doubt in the first instance developed from swollen petioles or leaf- 
stalks.especially for the purpose of enabling the plant to live un- 
der widely varying extremes of moisture and of drought. Here 
‘we find Nature herself supplying a compensation clause, or, in 
other words, she teaches thrift by enabling her Orchids. and other 
planta, to lay up stores of potential food, so that they may be pre- 
pared for “a rainy day,” or, in other words, a bad time. Henes, 
as wa have said, even if Nature actually does shrivel up 
her Orchids and other bulbs, such shrivelling is an actual loss 
for the time being of that stored-up’ food, or energy, or capital, 
call it what one may, which was originally intended to enable the 
plant to meet calls due on its energy at dowering or seeding time, 
or to live on through those occasional periods when climates and 
seasons gota little awry. : 


. SrEmaine Oxcurps, 


: The question ofsyringing is one.of those cases wherein * doc 
tors agree to differ. Mr. O'Brieu in-his paper on “ Orchid Cul- 
ture,” resd before the. Orchid Congress in May last, deprecates 
the use of tha syringe. I do not, feeling sure thatin the right 
piace and on the. right pianta its use is most valuable. All the 
thiu-leaved Dendrabes of the D..Falconeri and Devonianum 
typea, Disus, Pleioues, Coslogynes, Cypripediyms, aud most 


woollen threads woven crosswise, the meshes a third to half an 
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freahed hy a light dewiug from a fine-rosed syringe after the 
hottest of summer days, sud more especially ia large, dry, and airy 
houses. In auch houses syringing is a neceesity if the lower: 
leavea of Vandas are to be retained, : 

In a state of nature all Orchids are drenched with rains during 
the wet monsoon while their annual growth je being made, and 
it ia worth wlnle remembering that the bulk of tropical rainfall 
falls at night. After the hottest of hot days showera are the rule 
at night, and if not rain, ther the heaviest ofdews. Ao old South 
American collector long ago told me that in Bogota (where 
Odontoglossum Alexandra: and several Masdevallias are found) 
the warm moisture from the plains er from the sta comes up 
every night, aud condenses in the cool atmosphere of Bogota 
(alt, 8000 feet), so that every morning a white mist hangs over 
everythiug until it is dispersed by whe suushine, Early in the 
morning every leaf-blade of Grass or mossy growths are net 


-| merely wet, but drenched by these heavy nightly dews. As a 


matter of fact, this state of things takes placa on the mountaine 
nearly everywhere throughout the werld. It ia so on Table 
Mountain, in Cape Colony, where Disa grandiflora grows wild, 
It is sc in Borneo, where the finest of Nepeuthes are found, and 
no doubt the same is true on the Andes aud on the great chains 
and peake ofthe Himalaya. ‘This ia a state of things not easily 
to be imitated iu our Orchid houses at bLoue, and consequently we 
fail to grow many iountain plants in our cool green-houses at 
home simply because we keep them too dry, At the same time 
the ayringe should be used with diseretion. Itialikea rifle, ora 
spirited horae—most useful to those who best understand its use, 
and in good hands I am convinced that the syriuge-is one of the 


most useful of all the implements in the garden, 
| - Conours or ORcHIDs, 


- Let ue mow say a few words abort the provailing: colours of 
Orchid flowers. Why are so many species distinguished by hav- 
ing yellow: flowers? After yeliow, grean and white blossomed 
kinds are wbout equal. Then comes a groupin which rad colowr- 
ing steps in to compete with the yellow hue, the result bein 
browu-shaded or brewn-spotted flowers. Pure red-flowered kinds 
are very rare—ecarlet or vermilion still mote rare, and blue the 
rarest of all orchidaio colouring. Why is this t Why ie the 
heavenly blue, so lavishly .bestowed on the field Flax, the grace- 
ful Blue-bell, or the mountain Gentian, denied to the royal family 
of Orchids-? ‘This question seems afl the. more puzzling because 
i Iridaces, which resembles the Orchids. mere nearly than auy 
other popular Natural Order of garden flowers, there ja a very 
large proportion of blue or biue-tinted flowers. Wo have here a 
most interesting problem. Mr. Grant Allan, who has written 
an interesting little work on the “ Qolours of Flowers as Applied 
ta the British Fiora,” would no doubt tell us that it 1s a question 
connected ..with the evolutionary progress of a younger Natural 
Order—the gradual unfolding of Nature's Laws in a. way not at 
preseut fully uuderstood. . Tue word evolution remiods me that 
even botany itsulf as a study ia subject to its away. We had 
the Linnean system, which we may call the botany of eternal sigua 
or uuinbers, then came the. structural or auatomical period,then tha 
functional or physiological, and some day no doubt. the botaniat 
will be able to tell us all the secrats of Nature's laboratory - 
Low she .eo cunningly compounds ber subJe flavour and aroma 
in fruits, her colours and perfume in flowers, until, ae the ball of 
evolution roils on through the coming ages, our great prandchildrea 
will in the infant sebools of the future ve taught :— | 
- What the Lilies say to the Roses, 
_ What the songs of the butterflies be. . 
Tn conclusion,’ I may add that there is “no royal read” to Orchid 
culture except the long aud certain one of observation and practi- 
cal experience. I hase often heard it said after a man has grown 
satue particular thing better thaa bis neighbours that he never 
grew any Orchids before. Perhaps not;but ifa born gardener 
growa good Grapes, or good Pelargoniumea and Crotoua,1 think 
one might trust him with a few Orchids. If oncesuch a man takes 
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to any set of planta aud really atudiea their waota, hea is sure to 
succeed with them. But Orchids demand the greateat care—the 
most acute observation, There ia no chance ofa“ short cut” un- 
Jess, as now and then happens, wealth is added to intelligence and 
a deep-laid love forthem. Some amateurs manage to get “ over 
the garden wall” in this way, but after all, Orchids of the really 
sbowy and moat useful kinda are now sold 80 cheaply that there 
is a large measure of quiet enjoyment, aud a wore than moderate 
amount of success in their good culture to be enjoyed without the 
display of what one may call “ purse rivalry,” or, in other words, 
of extravagant competition. 





CALCUTTA FLOWER SHOW, 1886. 


Schedule of Prizes to be awarded at the Annual Show, to be held in 
the Gardens at Alipore, of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Sectety of India, on Wednesday, the 10th of February, 1886. 


PRIZE LIST. 
No, of CLasa. Amount of Prizes 
Class. Firet. 2nd. 
Rs. Rea. 
GrRowine sear 

1 For the best collection of Plants “* Flowers of 

any number of kinds.—The Grant ‘Bilver Metal, 
2 Camellias, not leas than 6 plants, in Flower, - 6 4 
$ Do. do, 8 lo, ass 3 2 
4 Orchids, do. $ dissimilar kinds, in Flower, 4 2 
§ Do, do. 2 do, ‘do. gar oS 1 
6 For the best specimen Orchid, nee 6 5 
7 Roses, vot less than 12 dissimilar kiads, io Flower, 10 6 
§ Do. do. 6 do. do, ose 4 3 
9 For the best specimen Rose, eee oo. 8 656 
10 Ferus, not less a 12 dissimilar kiuda, 1G 6 
il Do. 6 do. we «4 a 
12 For the best specimen Fern, re ww 8 5 
13 Begonias, = than 12 dissimilar kinda, »» 14 7 
14 Do, 6 do, oon eke 6 a 
15° Panax “se aan 10 © dla ass ww 8 6 
16 Do. do. 3 do. sss ‘on OD 2 
17 Draccenas do 12 do. ass ew 10 6 
13 Do. de. § do, as. owe «4 $ 
19 Pen ene do. 6 dO. ar wo 6& 8 
20 do, 8 do, ... ow. 4 2 
21 wae do. 24 do. ... well grown, 15 10 
22 Do, do 12 do. do. «+. 8 4 
23 Do. do. 12 do. new & et 12 6 

varictiea § “** 
94 Do. do. 6 O a. 6 3 
£5 Coleus, eos «ss: clissimilar kinds w. 8 4 
26 Do. ten 8 de. on «6 2 
27 © Verbeoas, ove 6 do in Flower, ... 7 4 
28 Aaters, one 6 do. do. oe FO 4 
29 Pansies, a 6 do, do. ae | 4 
a0 Phioxes, ean 6 do. do. “e O § 
31 Petunias, ase 6 do. do. ow 5 3 
32 Portulacas, wee 6 do. do. ve § 3 
33 Geraviums, 3 do, do. aw. 5 3 
a+ Naasta rti Wis, oan 6 do, do, aoe 5 a 
35 Violates, 12 pots do ww % §8 
36 Heliotro Ses ae a. & 3 
of a a lante, 20 dissimilar kinds, . 14 10 
38 10 do, 8 4 

39 Rare Plants, not before exhibited, not leas than 3 
dissimilar kiuds, es ‘ee -» 10 5 
40 Scented felinge plants, ae oe «6 3 

41 A collection of not more than 20 or Tess than 15 

potas of disamilar kinds of annuals, or any bulbous 
or herbaceous plants in blossom... we (§ 6 
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No. of Class. Amount of Prizes, 


Clare. Firat. Quod, 

Ra. Ra, 

Cur Fiawrrs. 

42 Camelliasstand of not leas than 6 Flowers, . 6 & 
43 Do. do, da 4 do. ar | 4 
44 Roses do. do. 24 dissimiiar kinds, 16 8 
45 Do. do, do. 12 do, oe OG 3 
46 Do. do. do. 6 do. a. & 3 
47 Do. for the best single specimen, ae «8 5 
48 Bridal Bouquet, of White Fiowers,  ... ow. § 4 
49 Hand Bouquet, for Ball Room, ii i. oS 4 


PRESIDENT'S PRIZES. 


Prizes to the value of Ra. 100 placed at the Society's disposal 
by W. H. Cogswell, Esq., President, wil! be given for rare or weil 
grown plauts not included i in the above list. 


FRUITS. 

Bael, best plate of 6 om iat we 6 4 
Custard Apple, do. 6 aa re oo. 4 3 
Citron, do, 12 see ae ws 4 $ 
Cocoanut, do. 8 varieties wee —. 4 2&2 
Guavaa, do, 6 vas vee wo 4 § 
Lemons cfsorts,do. 12 due ace on 4 3 
Mulberries, do. : varioties ae we 4 3 
Papayas, do. eos soe - & 8 
Plums, long variety, me plate of 50 Ds ane 0 3 

Do. round de. do. 50 iid ws 4 2 
Plantains, best collection of 6 varieties  ... “a, “SO 4 
Pumelows, best, 6 ase ses - & §& 
Pine-applea, do. 2% ose one a. 4 3 
Strawberries, best plate of —... ue os 10 5 
Sapota, best plate of 6 ane ia oo 8 
Tipparee, small basket _ we 3 2 
Best Dallie of Fruits, to apeladte not more “than one of 7 

each kind van ees an ... 10 5 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, best bundle of not less than 25.. wo G& 4 
Artichoke, 6  ... ove +08 wv. 6G 4 
Brocoli, Zones eas = w 6 4 
Beet, 12 one ose oan ow 4 ‘3 
Cabbage, best, 3 varieties sia aes » & 2 
Cauliflower, not less than 3... oon ~~. 4 2 
Capsicum, best, 6 varieties ass one ». & 3 
Carrot, 12 7 oun oo. & F 
Celery, not less than 2 sticks ... yr an 8 8 
Cucumber, dish of 2 aa wo. & 3 
French Beans in pod, best dish ‘of, bas ow * 8 
Knol-Khol, not less than4 ... sate ow & 8 
Lettuoe, best, 3 varieties aie ose oo 4 2 
Peas in pod, best dish of seg se we 6 4 
Potatoes, 12 ore os ont aon 6 4 
Pot Herbs, beat assortment, ... ose oe «6 4 
Sage, do. ane one a. «6 3 
Tomato, 12 ia on ae aw 4 3 
Tarvips, not less than 4 wo. 4& 3 
Best Dallie of Vegetables, to include not more than oue 

of each kind, one ace Tt) -. 10 § 


INTERESTING VEGETABLE FORMS. 
By Key. L. J. TEMPLIN. 


To the thoughtful observer almost every vegetable form has 
something of interest, but to the masses they are Igenerally only 
weeda or common plants. Even those that have some striking 
peculiarity soon lose their interest by sprain G The vegetable 
kingdom is full of upique forms, many of whicb, to the common 
reader, are almoat if not entirely unknown. Some of these from their 
form, habite, or productions, are quite curious and interesting. 
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‘fhe gourd tribe farnishes some interesting species. One of 
these--the Cucurbita claviformis, growa in the vicinity of Cons- 
tautinople, and is believed by the people of that couutry to be the 
veal Jonah’s gourd. It forms an almost impermeable shade, under 
which the Orientals delight to sit aud smoke. 

“The curious fruit hangs dowa in long delicate elnbs, somewhat 
Yyesombling large, overgrown, caudles, This fruit is prepared for 
fond by scooping out the central portion and filling it with foree 
meat. It is then boiled, when it forms a very palatable dish. 

Another member of this family is the squirting cucumber, 

Momordica Hilatertum, which is remarkable for the strange 
property it has wheu ripe of throwing ita seed contents to a con- 
siderable distauce on being touched or shaken. Aa the fruit 
approaches maturity, there is an accumulation of fluid in it till it 
¢an contain no more, when, on the least touch or jar, the substance 
about the stem gives way, aud the contents ara thrown out with 
force aufficient to carry them several yards, and a report, as of a 
popgun, that may be heard at a considerable distance. Persons 
passing near them at such times, suddenly find themselves be- 
spattered from head to foot by the pulpy contents of these vege- 
table popguns, : 
* Ju the valley of the Chagres there grow whole foreats of the candle 
tree. From the stems or branches of these depend, the long 
cylindrical fruits of a yellow wax colour,that so much resemble huge 
candlea,ns to have suggested the popular name. The fruit is from twe 
to four fest long, and an inch in diameter. The tree grows to the 
height of twenty-four feet, and blooms all the year round, but most 
abundantly during the rainy season ; bat the principal harvest of 
the fruit is during the long dry season. The fruit serves aa food 
for cattle, which, when fed ou it and some of the native plauts, 
soon grow quite fat. The meat of cattle fed on this fruit bas a 
peculiar, though not disagreeable apple-like colour. 
" A tree known as the Rain tree, Pithecolohium Saman, is found 
in the dryer parts of South America, This tree Grom to the 
height of sixty feet, and ils leaves have the property of condensing 
the moisture from the atmosphere. So copious is this condenna- 
tion that a coutiuzal shower falls from the leaves and the branch- 
as, until the surrounding soil is converted iuto a veritabla marsh, 
Places that would otherwise be barren deserts, are by this means, 
covered with the most luxurious forests. Itis said that the British 
Government is introducing thia tree into India, to counteract the 
aridity of portions of that country. 

Queensiand furnishes ashrub that would certainly make a most 
unpleasant neighbour. It is the stinging-tree, a very luxurious, 

leasing-looking shrub, varying in height from two or three 
inches to tenor fifteen feet. Though pleasing to the eye it is 
dangerous to the touch, as the pain it produces is maddening. 
_ No mark is left, but for mouths afterwards the place is tender to 

the touch in rainy weather, or wheu wet by washing, or other 
means. It exhales a peculiar disagreeable odour that gives 
notice of ita proximity, and enables the experienced aud cautious 
to avoid contact with it, So excruciatiogis the pain caused by 
contact with this plaat, that a man of ordinary fortitude when 
stuug, willroll on the ground iu uncontrollable agony. A horse 
will, after passing through a grove of trees, rush with open mouth 
at anyone who dares approach him. A dog, under such 
circumstauces, will rush around, whining in a piteous manner, 
biting aud tearing the flesh frum the parts affected by the sting, 

-- A recent German publication contains a description of a uew 

electric plant that has been christened PAytolacea electrica, which 

ossesses «= strougly-marked electro-maguetic properties, In 
breaking a twig the haud receives a shock that resembles the 
sensation produced by an induction coil. Experiments made ou 
this plant with a amal! compass, slowed that the compass was af- 
fected by it at a distance of about twenty feet. On a near ap- 
proach tho needle vibrated and finally began to revolve quite 
rapidly. Tbe phenomena was repeated in reverse order on reced- 
ing from the plant. The energy of the influence varied with the 
tine of day— being strongest about 2 o'clock P.M. and becoming 
almost nothing during the night. It was also greatly increased 
in stormy weather ; aud when it rains the plant seems to wither. It 
is said that no birds or inaecta are ever seen on or about this 

lant, Thesol where it grew contained no magnetic metal like 
Iron, cobalt, or uickel, and it ia evident the plant itself possessed 
this electrical property. 


A bush, the fruit of which is called sonp berry, is found in 
great abundance throughout Alaska. The fruit, when ripe, isa 
small red berry of a juicy and quiuiue taste, and is generally bien- 
nial. If a quart of these berries be placed in a tub capable of 
holding a bushel and well stivrad, they well form suda or froth 
that will completely fll the tub. ‘Fhe more itis stirred with 
the hand, the thicker it becomnea, till it can be cut with a kuife. 
A whole fumily of the natives will gather around ‘the tub and 
eat this frothy substance with horn or weoden spoons. The taste 
for it ia doubtless an acquired one, but the article is quite popular. 
The red colour of the berries gives a beautiful pink colour to the 
froth. ‘The froth may be made from the green berries, but it ia 
not sO highly flavoured, and is white in colour. Foreigners 
mix some of the froth with their wins, sweetening with sugar, 
when it is claimed to be quite a luxury. 

The Vatlisneria spiralis, a plant that abounds in the rivers 
of Southern Europe, deserves mention bere on account of the 
strange action of the Howera at the time of inflorescence. The 
pistillate, or female flower, first appears at the surface of the water 
in which it grows ; there it floats as ifin expectation of a compa- 
nion ; soon the staminate, or male flowers, borne on long apiral 
stems, begin to rise from the bottom, gradually unrolling their 
long flower stalka till they also reach the surface. They and the 
female flowers now float towards each other till they meet and 
torch; this contact results in the fertilisation of the ovules, and 
immediately they begin to sink again beneath the water, thera 
to perfect and ripen their seeds in safety. 

‘he Melon tree ( Carica Papaya,) a native of South America, 
is of interest both for its manuer of growth and its usefulneas to 
man. It is arapidly growing tree, attaining io ita fourth year a 
height of twenty feet; it then enjoysa short maturity and dies. 
From ita quick growth, broad, umbrella-like shade and rapid decay, 
some have seen in this, or some near relative the melon tree of 
the prophet Jonah. From the time it attains the height of six feet 
it produces at all seasons flowers and both green and ripe fruit. 
The fruit grows arouud the base of the tree crown, as do auta 
of the cocoa palm, When mature it is of a yellow colour, and 
has the appearance of belonging to the cucumber family. Thea 
fruit grows to the weight of fifteen pounds, is shaped like a melon, 
and is striped longitudinally like that fruit. Both the green and 
ripe fruit are used for food, the former as pickles and tbe latter with 
salt and pepper or sugar, The seeds have a strong flavour, and are 
used as 4 spice. The leaves are used as a substitute for soap, for 
which itanswWers the purpose well; they are alsoused to wrap round 
touch or stringly meat, which it renders tender and palatable in 
a short time. The tree is of easy culture, and is extensively 
raised in tropical parta of both America and Africa. It requires 
but little care, and produces ripe fruit before it is a year old, 

The Mahwa tree (Bassia latifolia) isa product of the Monghyr 
district, India, and is much resorted to as a‘source of food for 
both man and beast The part eaten is the succulent corolla of the 
flowers. These fall from the trees in great abundance during 
the early spring. This is a season of general feasting among the 
lower auimals as well as man, Birds, squirrels aud other sinall 
animals crowd to the feast during the day, and near night jungle 
fowls and peacocks come out and dispute their possession with the 
deer and tha bear. As a wholesoms nutritious food the .Mahwa 
flowers possess superior merit, Asan article for feeding stock this 
seems to excel in cheapuess and abundance, the supply being unli- 
mited, certain yield, the supply having never been known to fail ; 
italso possessea nourishing qualities, aud good keeping qualities, 
— Gardener's Maguztne. | 





PERFECTION IN THE DAHLIA. 


Can it be said that raisers of Dablias have yet produced a per- 
fect flower? Takea finely developed bloom of Mrs. Giadstons 
among the show flowers, and one of Flora Wyatt among the 
fancy flowers, and one must admit they are approximately per- 
fect, but not entirely so. The raiser has, in his mind’s eye, his 
ideal flower, and he has not as yet reached if, the fact is, his 
ideul recedes as he advances; all the perfections he has secured 
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serve the purpose of enabling to build up an idea in which these 
shall be intensified, and so he laboura on until the fulfilment of 
his hopes shall be seen in a perfect bloom, 

It hus been said that a perfect Dahlia should possess eight points, 
but hew seldom is it thata flower can be caught as the grow- 
ers aay, with six or seven of these as prominent aa oan be desired. 
Half a point may be lost in the centre or eye, the sume in the 
shoulder outline, and in others also. We have never seen a 
flower in which we could find all the peints that are desirable. 
There is a deficiency somewhere. That would be a remarkable 
stand of thirty-six blooms that could average six pviuts each. 
Every grower for competition should, and invarinbly does, select 
the flowers that come uearest to his idealof perfection. A little 
practica enables a young beginner to do this with ease. It should 
always be remembered thata point saved is equal to a point 

ined, 
o'The qualifications required in the Dahlia may be set forth as 
follows :— We may say that the eye or centre is the first point to 
begin with, it should be tight, symmetrical, and well up; if the eye 
is iow. half a point at least is lost ; if the flower be too yoang t 
centre will bave a greenish tinge, and there is a loss also; if 
stale and open the flower counts nothing, and where strict showing 
is followed, disqualifies the stand in which it is placed. 

The shoulder comes next: it should recede from outline to 
centre; every row of petals being of the same form, and gradually 
getting emaller to the finish Outline is ay ape of prime import- 
ance, it should be as circular as possible ; eye will detect, In a 
moment, avy prstoneereee to one side of the other. If the 
petals are not well arranged, the outline is defective. Then depth 
constitutes another main point. The petals should retede from 
the outline to the flower stalk, so that the flower may be aa near 
the farm of's ball as possible. Flowers that are placed too low on 
the show-board lose on this point, they should stand half-an-inch 
clear, at the very least, 

Arrangement and substance of the petals are very material 
points ; the want of regularity spoile moat of the others. The pe- 
tals should be round, smooth, and of good subsiance, level with 
ene another, and all the rews eqaul in height. A aingle petal 
toohigh or too lows spoils theappearance of the Mower. Colour 
is a pleasing point, and if the flower has other good qualities, 
and thisin combination, it will always tellon a stand, but it is 
only one point, A flower may be of very atiractive colour, but 
weak in other respects. 

Sise ia aleo to be taken into consideration. Provided it is 
mot out of all proportion, size, if the flower be fine otherwise, 
always counts a half or whole point. Uniformity of size in a 
atand of flowers ia of importance, and greatly increases its effec- 
tiveness, Full-sised fowers should he 4 ing. to 4} ins. across, 
and medium ones 84 ins. The smallest flowers should bein the 
front row of the stand, the larger ones behind. Mixing them 
up with full-sized ones gives astand an irregular and uneven ap- 
pearance, 

Stuleness is a bad point, and detracts from all the othera If 
the centre ts old cod: open the flower is lost ; the same if some of 
the petals tumble from the shoulder, Buta flower may lose a 
few petals at the bottom aud only want in depth, and yetbe a 
thoroughly good one in all other respects. Old fowers will some- 
times stand long. Some sorts are liable to drop their petals when 
in water, and all such should be put in dry tubes; but this, for 
some reason or the other, is not so frequently uecessary as it was 

me yoars ago. 

In eg ‘alib are well up to their work can s00n tell which 
stands are likely to take the lead, Tro or three will come near 
to each other, and then itis necessary that flower be compared 
with flower, beginning at one row and going through with it, 
noting the merits and demerits of each until the whole have 
been gong through. Points are not now generally so strongly 
insisted upon as they were a few years ago. Still, in all Dahlia 
exhibitione of any moment the best men are selected to make 
the awards. 

In three respects the Dahlia has been materially improved, and 
they are distinct from those already dwelt upon. In the first ha 
tall-growing planis are now the exception, not the rule. ore 
than that, they sre of a dwarfer and more bushy growth, abate 
ap fowers freely from the battum as well as the top branches, 
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instead of the flowers hanging down they are generally erect, and 
(as an old cultivator remarked not long since) for some reason or 
the other flowers of Dahlias ara much easier to get than they wera a 
score of years ngo-—that is tosay, It is easier to get blooms up to 
show form than it used to be.— Gardening World. 
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MANGO INSECT PHSTS. 


Dy, E, Bonavia writes to the Zndian Agriculturist in reply to the question 
of a correspondent, regarding the larve of some insect which destroys the 
mango fruit :—I regret to say I have uot studied the babita of thie insect, 
asin the North-weaf aad Qudh mangoes are not often injured in this way, — 
but peaches are. 1 think it probarle that it may be a moth which deposits 
ita eggs in the flower, and when they hatoh they work their way into the 
roung frait, as it sete, and grow with it and ultimately emerge from the 
ripe fruit. Tf some of the mangoes containing the larvm are ment to the 
Director of the Entomological Department of the Indian Museum, Caleutta, 
be may take ateps to secure the perfect insect when it emerges, aud tlirow 
some light ou ite bahita, whether s moth ora beetle, which would be a 
great step. 1 might also suggeat that some one should during the flowering 
and setting season eudeavour to cbaerve what inssot—motha eepecially—- 
visit the mango Rowers, cither by dey or after sunset. Ther might be 
able to cbeerve with a large magnifying glasses what they areabout if they 
seoany., As long a8 only afew mavgoes are spoilt by thees insecta, it docs 
not much signify, but when the fruit of a whole district is thos destroyed, 
it is time to stady the canse and search for some remasdy. Ifthe fusect 
deposits eggs of the young ovary, either before or after setting, some 
insecticide eyringed over the young fruit when set (not while the flower is 
in pollen) might destroy the eggs or young larvae before penetrating the 
young fruit. Tobseco juice in water is often used for destroying insects 
on plants ; caustic a-hes in water, and other solafous might be tried, Of 
coures the insecticide should not damage the frait. also. But the ficst step 
ia to get & olue to the natural pistory of this insect whatever it is. Asp it 
destroys ao wuch Fruit, there can be no harm done by making some experi. 
mente With a garden syringe oF pump, afd noting the aide of the tree, oy 
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the whole tree on which experimenta have been tried. Bonle of the very 
young fruit should be exawiaed with a good magnifying glass to aacertain 
whetber there be any evidenos of a hole or broken surface, through which 
the minute terve wurg have crept in, afd algo bo ent open the very young 
fruit and explore it with a glass in every way. In short to obtain aclue 
how thia insect gets into mango fruit, and when and then endeavour to work 
out ita history. If the atady of Emtonelegy bas any uses at ali, a great one 
is to discnver a remedy against the worry imsects give us, and the joss they 
entail. But until we learo something about their “manners aud customs,” 
wemay be ouly wasting time in fruitless attempts to circumvent them. 
Aftother observation is worth making-—-are all tle mangoes iu the fistriots 
named attacked by this peat? Lf there be sous which are net, then the seed 
of those only should be sown there, gud grafts from thoee ouly taken, The 
extreme dampuesa of the climate of those districta may facilitate the ravages 
of thia insect. Other kinds from up-country, such asthe solid fleshed 
ones, safida, bhadania, and others might be-aleo tried, There may be a 
hundred dodges by which one cau oppose these little peata.—Madrus Mail. 
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DESTRUCTION OF TREES IN THE PUNJAB. 


‘The destruction of trees and uadergrowth on all sides is causing trouble 
in o her parta of India besides fhe Punjab. One af these places is found 
fo the Lill tracts of the Chota Nagpore Division of Bengal, which were 
visited by the Luspector-Geueral of Foresta last winter, Iu hig report, 
Dr, Schlich atates that the fluods of the Dameodur river, whioh of late years 
have done much damage in Burdwan, are largely due to the clearance of 
forests in the upper catchment basin, much aa the floods which u«fflicted 
the Hooshiarpore and Jullundbur diatricts some years ago were dus to the 
destymetion of foreot growth om the Siwalika, The state of things ip-wore 
sorras perhaps je Chota Nagpore thes fe gouslly tee cane elsewhere in 
India, as attempts have been made for some yeare past to induce the people 
to form reservoa of their own, and to refrain from their evil treatment of 
forest areas; and. these aitewpis lave.ao far proved a complete failure. 
Dr, Beblich propesea tivat the people should now be caged to apply t°? 
Government to munage their forest lauds for them ; and if this cannet be 
doue, aresa of waste tand should be leased by Governweut from the people : 
aud that if thie again is impracticable, Government abould buy up Waste 


artes: ‘Phe first proposal tyngv tikely to bear mueb frwit, aa far as the | 


Forest Department is concerned, 1f there ever wae acase of &meo Dana- 
on ef dona ferentes it ia, whether rightly or wrongly, the case of the people 


of lnudia and their Forest Officers, Leases ata perhaps possible, but it is 
difficult to secure them without the exercise of much official pressure. For | 


the purchase of laude on the other baud, money is seldom forthcoming ; 
although the Foreat Department might fairly claim to have a percentage 
of ite net anual earniuga put aside to euable it to leave and buy lands as 
opportunity cffers. The whole question is ove beset with sharng diffi- 
cultiea, On the one hand, it is, most necessary to reatrain the poopie from 
their preesnt wasteful practices aud to prevent their squandering a pro- 
perty which belongs in seme eenss fothe public and in a distinct sense 
to future generations of the ewuers of the land on which the foresta stand. 
Ou the other hand, the customary righta of the people have grown 60 strong 
that tha attampt to pué an end to them, is apt to shake the Village cots- 
titution and faith to ite very foundations, The question, however, requires 
to be considered from abroad point of view, in order that distinet princi- 
ples may be luid down, once for all, for the claar guidance of officera with re- 
gard toit. There ig no matter upon which opiniona differ so widely at 
present, or on which views arego apt to change violeutly according to the 
personal ideaga of an individual offcer. We believe it is the intention of 
the Punjab Goverament te reserve jarge arena for the formation of pimuta- 
tiong inthe weet of the province as the colonization of that country pro- 
_eeeds, And if the development of trees, and canalsin those trasts should 
prove successful in incretug the rainfall, the grent-grandsoues of the present 
goveration may-ade dreas, which are uow absclutely- wastes, become one of 
the principal sources of the timber supply of the Province.—Civil and Hili- 
tary Gazeta, 


PRODUCTION OF NEW FROITS, 


To fulfilment of my promise to arge upon you while I live the {mportance 
of producing frow assed new improved variaties of fruits adapted to the 
various soils snd otimates of our vast territory, [bave aubstantially to 
repeat what I bave eaid in my fornier address, These are the meana, and 
the ouly means, which God aud Natare have provided for tha improvement 
of our fruita, and the better we understand and practisa them the udareé 
shall we approach to that divine benoficenca which gives flavour and 
richness to our fruita, and to tha sguse the highest types of beauty, grace, 
and gratification. 

Thue from time te time |] have spoken to you, and, ware these my last 


words, I would again impres# thetn pin you as of the atmost importauce. 
With a careful study of the tendency of the varieties, ond a judicious 


Belection of parents, aa breeders, we shall go on to produce fruita which will 
ba adapted to every climate or coudition of our laud where soy species of 
frait muy be grawa. When wernee what Nature has done without the aid 
of manipulation in the sald region of the North, ag in Russia, from whence 
eaine the Ohlenburg aud Tetofsky Apples, the Black Tartarian Cherry, 
and other good fruits, as seen by Profsasor Budd and Mr, Charles Gibb, 
whe cau doubt our ability ta produce fiue fruita, aven in the colder regivne 
of onr country ? | ji 

Wheu We consider that the art of crossing varieties for their improvement 
wat scarcely known until our day, and sea what wouders have been accom- 


. plished by it, who can donbt that we may yet produce a Pear with the 


ricbners of the Seckel, the form atd size of the Bosc, and the vigour and 
productiveness of the Bousaock? Aud eco we may go on to improva 
other fruits, avtil all shall be made aa perfect aa ever were grown by “ tha 
grand old gardener” in Eden. But to do this we muat atudy the character- 
istiog of varieties, and thue help Nature to perfect this work. 

Thus Provideuce has placed in the hands of mana powor to assist Natura 
in the production of Ler most perfect aud beautiful creations, But 
whatever gome may think of variation, evolutiou, transmutation, or trans- 
formation of species, the great fandamental lawa of life and ite reproduc- 
tion wiil remain uuchsugeable aud immutable as tong aa the earth bears & 
plant, or a tree yields a fruit, or Nature holda her place in the universe. 

Nature is & kiud handmaid, and, by ber lovely creationa is coustantiy 
luviting ua to cows up and aasiat in her glorivcusa conquests, Her voice is 
heard throughout the earth ‘To us, she aays: ‘* Come up and sit with me 
and you shail have plenty and perfection, Come, and 1 will give you 
froite which shall delight the eye, gratify tha taste, and satiafy your souls.” 


Of Yea! Thou Queen of Grace, 

We il come and take thae at thy word ; 
We'll tuke thee, Natere, aaa bridle, 
And, hand in hand and side by wide, 
Our ‘oves end Inbours we will’ join, 
And bless the hand that gives ua thine, 


We have now mawy excelent varteties of frutta from foreign fanda 


‘ which are suited to many of the acila and climates of om country, Bat 


when we reflect upon the number that hive proved worthides, aud sre uot 
suited to our condition, and sousider the large uumber of good Awerioan 
sorta that have been raised, we are forced to the conclusion that we muat, 
hereafter, rely mainly on the production of new varieties from seed to 
supply the necessary kinds for our coustautly increasing territory for fruit 
culture, We therefore rejoice iu the great interes’ which hag beeu 
awakened iu thia aubject, ao that wuat was a few yeara ago cousid: red Ly. 
physiclogista aud philosophers u myscerioua art or soiance, is now practised 
extensively by cultivators in the various families of vegetable life. And 


now that we have the knowledge of this art, there is no limit to ite use for 


the improvements we may desire; and, atrange os it may seam that the 
knowledge of thia process of helping Nature was withheld from ua until our 
day, it is oapuble of indefinite application as long as the sexes of plants sball 
be known, and ie the only means to revolutionise and improve the fruita of 
the earth, : 

When we reflect on the improvement which has been realised by crogs- 


’ fartilization in the various dpecies of the vegetable kingdom, wa can scarcely 


fix a limit to ita potent isfluence for good on our fruits; and we may thus 
go on from one degree of excellence to another, until we shall produce fruits 
aa fina as were ever grown by our fatherin Eden. Go on prospertie and to 
prosper lu this most promising and beuefloent work. You can do nothing 
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better for the generations that are to follow us; aud ao again, with line 


Bpou line, and perhaps for the laat time, I leave with you my old injunction : 
“ Plant the moat mature and perfect seeda of the most hardy, vigorous, and 
valuable varieties ; and aa a sborter process, insuring more certain and | E : a 


happy reaults, cross aod hybiidize our fiuest kinda fer still. greater 
excellence.” Goon! Goon! while you live, aud when we are gone, others 


will rise up to chant our old acug :— 
Plant the best aceda of ali your best fruit, OU R 


Good fruits to raise that some lands may suit ; 
Fruits which shell live their bleasing to shed, 
On millious of souls when you shall be dead, 


Piant; plant your best seeds—no longer doubt 
That beautiful fruits you may create; 


Fraits which, perchance, your name may enahrina, 
Ta embleme of life aud beruty to ahine, 


Thus have I sommed up some of the most important conaiderations and 
suggestiona of oy former addresses, thinking that { could do nothing hetter 
a to call your attention to them again, and reinforce them aa principlea A R E JUST I 0 H A iV D f 
upon which must depend the successful prosecution of our work. | | 
Aud now, gentlemen, in conclusion, let me again congratulate you on 
what onr Society haa already accomplished, “The past is secure”: but the . 
great duty stillremaine of extending, fos:ering, and rightiy directing the AND COMPRISE 
pomology of our country 
Other societies have arizen, and will continue to arise, ard help forward 
our noble designs; but the American Pomologioal Society will stili bring ; 
togetber the most distinguished cultivators of our land,and willbe the THE L ATEST NOVE LTIES 
great head, guardian, and guide of the pomology of this western world. 
When we reflect on what haa been accomplished in the thirty-seven years 
of ite history, and think of the fmmonge territory in our favoured land which 
is yet to be vecupied with fruit culture, and of the increasing demand for | AT 
theese products a0 necessary for the health aud bappiuess of life, we feel the 
great responsibility which reataou us aa protectors aud conservatora of one 
of the’most importaut branches of American huabandry. Let me then urge : 
you to persavere in this work, and preserve our bond of union throughout TH E LOWEST PRI CES. 
the Jand. “UWuion ie strength”; andin wothing is thie better iliustrated 
thao in the associated efforte which have given such ijufluence aud impor- 
tauce to our Society. Perpetuute it, that the blessings which it confers 
may go down to posterity, aod grateful millions shall bless the meimory of PATTE R N S 
$hose who laid ita fouudations, and shall aid iu carrying out ite benevoleut 
designe. Think ouce more my friends of the great blessings which you 
may confer on mankind by the multiplication of good fruita. Next to saving _ 
the soul is the aaving of henith, andi know of obotier means than an | WWI be sent free by post to any part 
abundant aopply of ripe fruits. 
Fruits ere the overflow of Nature’s bounty; gema from the skies which ¢ 
are dropped down to beautify the earth, charm the sight, gratify the taste, of / ii ai hi ’ 
and minister to the enjoyment of life; and the mura we realise this, the 
more shall we appreciate the divine gooduesa to ua, and the duty of pro- 


Viding them for others. | | a 
Like morning's firat light, that gladdene the sight, i d : ) Be & : dea 
So may the best fruits spread over the earth : ai @ Gea 


And when we shall rench that still fairer land, 
And ronud the life-tree in mercy shall stand, 
Bay each phick its fruit, ond nevermore feel 


The serpent’s sharp tooth, once close at bia heel, 
—Exiract from an address by the Hon. Marshai P. Wilder, delivered at the vio NTH LY PRI GE L| ST. 


fwentieth session of the American Pomologicel Society. 
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THE CALCUTTA FLOWER SHOW, 1886, 


In another column will be found a list of the Prizes 
awarded atthe Flower Show held in the Gardens of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India at Alipur 
on Wednesday, the 10th instant. Lengthened, and in 
some instances very elaborate, reports have been given 
in all the daily journals of the results of the show, so 
that it is hardly necessary for us to make any remarks 
on the subject, especially as our comments on the exhibi- 
tion of last year, although written in the kindest spirit, 
appear to have given umbrage in high quarters, This 
we extremely regret, not for our own sakes, but for the 
sake of that harmony that should exist among those 


CALCUTTA, TUHSDAY., PHBRUARY 29, 1986. 
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same object, that is, to 
promote the welfare of horticulture. We are fully con- 


that control the affairs 


expressed in our 
March 3, 1885, that 


result ? 





SCHOOLS OF HORTICULTURE.® 


_ Hortrevirore may be considered to bear the same rela- 
tions to botany as manufacturing chemisty does to general 
chemistry. In fact, horticulture is merely the application 
of botany to practice, nearly all the dail occupations of 
the gardener being founded on # basis of scientific rules. 
It 18 therefore plain that the study of this science should 
occupy & prominent place in the programmes of schools of 
horticulture, but it is important to point out what the 


nature of the teaching should be, in order to be truly 
useful, 








= = paper resd at the Autwerp Horticultural Guugrese, oy Profesaur 
ickx. | 
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THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION, 


This should be carefully adapted to the special require- 
ments and capacity of the pupils. The requirements for 
the preliminary examinations in the Belgian school are 
far from being difficult. They only require that the 
pupil should possess that slight amount of knowledge 
which may be acquired in a primary school. The regula- 
tions also allow the admission of pupils from the age o 
fifteen years. It usually happens that these lads have 
not had a sufficient education to understand anything 
more than an elementary course. The Professor should 
therefore endeavour to make his instructions as simple 
as possible, and employ all the means in his power to 
make himself understood. He will succeed the better 
in proportion as he makes his course more practical. 
To this end we should make use of fresh plants or 
dried specimens, museum specimens, diavrams, &c. ; in 
short of every thing which appeals to the eye. Under 
these circumstances a junior pupil will understand and 
remember the explanations given. This theoretical 
course should be extended over twoor three academic 
years, and should comprise general botany and special 
botany, In general botany the elements of anatomy 
should be studied, the forms of organs, and above all 
physiology. Itis important that the gardener should 
have an ion at least of the structure of the different 
parts of planta and of their uses. He must know the 
details of the phenomena of the life of plants, in order to 
place plants under the most favourable conditions for 
their growth. To mention only a few examples chosen 
at hazard, how can he regulate the watering of plants 
if he is not acquainted with the mode of action of roots 
and leaves, with the phenomena of absorption and eva- 
poration ? How, if be ignores the peculiarities relating to 
sexual reproduction, will he proceed in von intelligent 
manner to effect artificial pollenisation and hybridisation ? 
A very important chapter of the programme of general 
botany which must be taught to the horticultural pupil 
is the study of the influence of external agents—for 
example, light, heat, electricity, the soil, &c.—upon plants. 
The two first of these especially are concerned with a 
number of physiological phenomena which the gardener 
meets with in his faily work, Hemust understand the 


influence of temperature in order to manage the ger- 


mination of seeds successfully, the ascent of the water. 


of evaporation, the ripening of fruit, seeds, &c. He 
should know how to regulate in an iutelligent manner the 
operation of heat and light in his flower and fruit houses. 
If gardeners had clear notions of the part which rays of 
various-coloured light play in the functions of life, we 
should not have seen advanced a few years ago the absurd 
idea of covering greenhouses with blue or vivlet glass in 
order to hasten the maturity of i 
The study of vegetable pathology, which in moat 
schoola forms part of a course of botany, is also of great 
interest to horticultural pupils. The subject might 
even form the abject of a separate course. Be this as it 
may, however, in this report I may be excused from 
dilating on the subject, because it will receive special 
attention at the hands of the Congress. 
Special botany should hold a still more important 
lace in the programme, It is indispensable, in fact, 
that all who apply themselves to gardening should 
be acquainted with botanical terms and descriptions, so aa 


to be able to understand the descriptions of the plants 
given in the Floras, and to be able on occasion to make 
a dissection of the flower. The gardener should have 
as clear an idea as possible of classification. If they 
understood better what is meant by a natural group, 
family, genus, species, &c., they would not be so often 
seen trying to obtain a graft or a hybrid under impos- 
sible conditions, nor announce in their catalogues, as 
among new apecies, simple forms soon condemned to 
disappear by returning to the primitive ty lt is 
equally a necessity that the pupils of a school of gar- 
dening should receive some information concerning the 
geographical distribution of plants, and the dispersal of 
different natural groups on the surface of the globe. 
The gardener who possesses these facts will-be less exposed 
than others to the risk of failure when he is called on 
to cultivate newly introduced plants. He will know, 
on the contrary, how to place them under conditions of 
existence analogous to those of their native country. The 
theoretical teaching to be easily understood by the pupils 
should, as is before said, be based as far as possible on 
practical instruction. What idea can a young man, 
having had little preparatory education, form of the cell, 
the seat of the principal functions of plants if the 
Professor has not shown it to him under the micros- 
cope ? This simple examination will ensure a better 
result than the longest explanations. It is certainly of 
little use for the future gardener to be instructed in the 
art of making microscopical preparationa for himself; but 
it is desirable to allow him to see from time to time those 
made by the Professor. It is especially in special botany 
that practical work is of use. Tothis end the Professor 
should lay before his pupils well selected specimens from 
the principal natural groups and pro to examine 
them with his pupils. In Belgium the excellent manual 
by M. Crepin is of great use in this respect, the pupils 
employing their botanical exeursions successfully. These 
herborisations, in spite of all their advantages, have 
nevertheless a drawback; this is, they take up time 
which might be devoted to more useful garden work. 
When, as is the case at Ghent, a collection af plants ex- 
ists, and in which the plants are labelled and classified 
after a natural method, the necessity for a number of 
excursions is in a great measure done away with. In a 
botanic garden instruction is made to r on plants 
not represented in the native flora of' a country, and 
which the gardener is perhaps especially interested io 
knowing. It is very important to teach the pupils to 
dry plants and to preserve them in herbaria. Each 
should be supplied with a label mentioning, not only 
the name of the species, hut even the spot where it was 
gathered, the time of its blooming, and the name of the 
collector. 





Evitorizal Potes. 





THe barren nature of acil containing much tanuin is due to 
the fact that it precipitates in an insoluble form the constituents 
which are most necessary for plant life, 


EEE 
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A Man who haa not much experience of garden-work suggests 
that for laying-out and trenching, which he has lately tried, a 


east-iron back with a hinge in it would be an improvement on the | 


, spinal column now in use. He is of course an American. - 





\ 


MM. Lecrartrer and Bellamy have submitted cherries, goose- 
berries, figs, lemons, and chestnuts to fermetitation, and find the 
results similar to those with applea and pears ; they consider that 

Hifé exists in fruit and grain until destroyed by fermentation, and 
that it is not exhausted until all fermentable matter is converted 
to alcohol and carbonic acid. 

“Lostapas” Rosze.—Some of the continental horticultural 
journals narrate how a Portuguese Nurseryman has offered a oew 
carmine-coloured Rosa for gale ata high price. Unfortunately 
it has been discovered that this splendid new Rose is simply 
Celine Forestier, which has been suffered to absorb some aniline 
dye in the same manner that the blooms of the White Lily are 
occasionally treated. 


domieielatoeht 


At the commencement of the seventeenth century hops began 
to bo cultivated in England. There was much opposition to 
their use; aud some yeare later the City of London petitioned 
Parliament “against two nuisances, or offensive commodities, 
that were likely to come into great use and esteem, These were 
Newcastle coals, in regard to their stench, and hops, in regard 
they would spoil the taste of drink and endanger the people.” 





Most of us cultivate too many plants ; collection rather than se- 
lection isour aim; but then the difficulty ia to know which to 
choose where all are beautiful. “My husband always haa twice 
as many plants as he has room for,” snida friend to mé not long 
ago. * Ah, ab!” langhed the culprit, “I uever can refusé a good 
thing, and you know we like,at any rate,to keep up with our 
neighbours.’ A very common, but nevertheless mistaken, notion 
is-thia of keeping abreast of our neighbours by cramming our gar- 
den with twice ag many plautsas it is capable of well containing, 
Much wore praiseworthy is the spirit of rivalry when devoted to 
the culture ofa few really choice plants, and much greater the 

leasure they afford than a crowded asseniblage of starvelings, 
boweaet choice they may be. 


Peers 


_ - Tam Girone ARTICHOKE AS AN ORNAMENTAL PLANT.—Haneg 
_ Christian Andersen, in one of bis pleasing stories, “The Gardener 
of the Manor,” describes how a flower of this Artichoke, placed on 
a leaf of the Water Lily floating ina large crystal vase astonished 
the family of the manor by its beauty and rarity. It is true that 
a revulsion of feeling set in when they discovered that instead of 
being the sacred Lotus of Hindostau it was ouly a common flower 
from the kitchen garden; yet theu the admiration in the first 
instance was genuine, In good, deep soil, with space enough for 
davelopment, the Globe Artichoke, either aa aringle specimen, or 


two or three together, makes an éffective background plang, - 


especially at this season when in flower, and one or two of its 
flowers placed in a. vase With plenty of foliage have a striking 
effect. The foliage of the various forms of Canna seams also to set 
them off to good advantage, and they are very lasting in water.— 
KE. Hospay, 


Pri Eykatinteerteliin 


Waat 18 4 Poanr?—Mr. Worsley-Benison has been discussing 
this question ina very interesting way, and he says in conclusion 
that “ physiologically the most distinctive feature of plant-tife ia 
the. power to mauufacture protein from less complex bodies: 
that of animal-life, the absence of such power.” He finds that 
in form, in the presence of starch, of chiorophyl, in power of 
locomotion, in the ‘presence of circulatory organs, of the bedy 
called nitrogen, in the functions of respiration and sensation, 
there are mo diagnostic characters; He finds, however, “ fairly 
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constant and well marked distinctions’ in the presence of a cellulose 
eoat in the plant-cell, in digestion followed by absorption, and in 
the power to mannfacture protein. 

The morphological feature of plants is this cellulose coat ; of 
animals, its absence; the physiological peculiarity of plants, this 
manufacturing power; of auimals, the want of it, But after all 
the discussion he saya: “To the question, Ja thts an animal 
ot a plant? we must often reply, We do riot know."—The 
Microscope. 





Seep ADULTERATION.The Act that was passed a few years 
ago does not, it appears, suffice to entirely preveut the evil prac- 
tices of seed-dectors, or probably that fault lies with those who 
should avail themselves of its provisions and do not, We have 
before ua samples of very old ‘T'rifolinm seed and other sampleg 
of the same seed sulphured aud repolished, and intended presum- 
ably for mixing with genuine seed. We are informed that as it 
is requisite to wet the old seed to enable it to take up the sul- 
phur there is an increase of weight of about 20 per cent, which 
more than pays all the expense of the operation. The value 
of the old seed, we are informed, is about 4s. the cwt., while the 
doctored sead sells for 20s. or theresbouts the ewt. We do not 
know where or by whom this bitof meanness is perpetrated, but 
are astonished that farmers do not if not taste at least try before 
they buy. The much derided flower-pot axperiments are suffi- 
cient fo reveal the atate of the case, for on trial we find about 23 
per cent of failures in the old seed aa agatnst 90 per cont of fail- 
‘urea in the doctored seed.—- Gardeners’ Chroniele. 


Tae Best Baits ror Jnsect Trars.—M. E. C. Carridre has 
lately been trying a number of experimente on tlie best baits for 
insect traps, and gives an interesting account of them in a recent 
number of the Revue Horticole.” The reaults arrived at effectu- 
ally disprove the truth of the old saying, that we may catch mora 
flies witha spoonful of honey than with a gallon of vinegar, A 
nutober of glass fly traps, filled with different liquids sweet and 
sour, Were placed under some fruit trees which were subject to the 
attacks of flies and other insects. The traps were baited with 
honey, weak wine and water, beer‘and water, vinegar and water, 
pure beer, pure wine, crushed Pears and water, and other liquids ; 
and the victims were counted, after the traps had been exposed 
for three weeks, with the following resnlts: The.trap containing 
beer and water stood at the head, and contained 850 flies and other 
insects; pure beer atood next with 631, the erushed Pears, weak 
wine, aud pure wine coming next, pure honey being at the bottom 
of the pol!, with only 17 sufferers. No doubt the odour of the 
beer and water, which was in a strong state of fermentation, had a 
great deal to do with attractiag the insecta—C. W. QUIN. 


Jewish Flowsk Garpens—~There are in the Bible no direct 
references to the culture of flowers. Indeed it is curious to note 
that in the usual generic sense of the word there is no Hebraw 
equivalent for the term “ flowers.” We should he disposed to 
say that mere beauty of form in these “gems of the field” appealed 
less to the Hebrew than fragrance of odour. Not that he was 
ineensible to the beauty of the blossom—in rich colouring and 
graceful growth; but he waa always subjective rather than 
objective, and thought characteristically enough more of the per- 
fume of a vlant than tha beauty of its flowers, And aromatic 
plants he especially seems to have delighted in, aa tha reader 
would infer from the number of. such referred to in the Bible, 
Hence the nearest approach to our generic term “flower” is to be 
found in the Hebrew word “ bosem,” really signifying fragrant or 
scented plants aa used in the Song of Sclomen: “ Ihave guthered 
my myrrh with my fragrant baleam plant.” The translation of the 
authorised version in this passage is altogether out, for “spice” is 
ridicalous in such a connection, since spices are not gathered 
from growing plauts io-a fower-garden.— Bible Flower's, 





HvoaLyPn THE Tautust Tress tn-rae Wortp.—The tatlest 
accurately measured Sequoia (Wellingtowia) standing in the 
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Calaveras Grove, California, measures 325 ft., and there is no 
positive evidence that any trees of this genus ever exceeded that 
height, Of Jate years, explorations in Gippsland, Victoria, have 
brought to light some marvellous specimens of Kucalyptus, and 
the State Surveyor of Forests measured a fajlen tree on the banks 
of the Watts River, and found it to be 435 ft. from the roots to 
the top of the trunk. The crest of this trea was broken off, but 
the trutk atthe fracture was 9 ft. in circumference, and the 
height of the tree when growing was estimated-to have been 
more than 500 ft. The tree, however, was dead, though there is 
no doubt that it was far loftier than the tallest Sequoia. Near 
Feroshaw, ia the Daudenong district, Victoria, there has recently 
been discovered a specimen of the Almond Leaf Gum (Eucalyptus 
amygdalina} measuring 380 ft. from the ground to the first branch, 
and 450 ft. to the topmost twig. This tree would overtop the 
tallest living Sequoia by 125 ft. Its girth is 80 ft., which is less 
than that of many Sequoina, but, as far aa height is concerned, 
it must be considered the tallest living trea in the world,— 
Scientific American. 





Cactus Hrpars.—Thea Cactus makes an admirable hedge, 
ani is easily propagated by cuttings. Suip off a piece and bury 
its eud in the ground, and ib will generally grow. Some ner- 
vour people, however, olject to it for its supposed property of 
harbouring snakes or vermin, and the authorities, in some places, 
wage a war of extermination against the useful plant. A sort of 
Cacticide epidemic raged some years ago in Madras, and a native 
medical officer won both honourable mention and a tangible re- 
ward by divulging to the authorities his discovery that the 
“Coccus,” or Cactus bug, was the oatural and appointed des- 
troyer of the Cactus tree, and should be therefore enlisted for-its 
destruction! The suggestion was rapturously received. The 
Inbours of ganga of couvicts employed in grubbiug up and burning 
the plant were dispensed with, and in lieu thereof a department- 
al issue of Cactus buga wags at once ordered on the most profuse 
seale. For months the luckless posta] runners groaned beneath 
the weight of parcels of the Cactus plant, with healthy “cocci” ad- 
hering, pieces of which iufected plant were to be distributed in 
spota where the Cactus was plentiful, that the great battle of 
Coceus versus Cactus might be. fairly fonght out. It reada like a 
scheme diatinerred from the archives of the ua of Lapu- 
ta, bit was actually conceived and carried out m Madras, and is 
too curious an example of intellectua] idiosyneracy to be passed 
over in ailence by the conscientions bisturian.—"“ Mason’s Bur- 
wah.” — Gardeners’ Chrontele. 


Ants.—Some of the performances of ant (remarks the Rav. J. G. 
Wood, ia lis recently published work, “Man and Beast,”) are 
absolutely startling, ao closely do they resemble tha customaf 
human civilization. They ‘have armies commanded by officers, 
who issue their orders, insist upon obedience, and, on the march, 
wili not permit any of the privates to stray from the ranks. 
Thera are some sote which till the ground, weed it, plant the 
particular grain on ‘which they feed, cut it when ripe, and store 
it away iu tbeir subterranean granaries. There are ants which are 
as arraut slavebolders as any people on earth ever were. They 
inake systematic raids on the nests of other auts, carry off the 
yet unbatched cocoons, and rear them in their own tests to be 
their own servants, There are ants which bury thetr dead—a fact 
which was discovered by accident, Alady had been obliged to 
kill some ants, the bodiea of which lay about the ground, 
Presently a single ant found its dead companions, examined them, 
and then went off. Presently it returued with a number of others 
and proceeded to the dead bodies, Four ants went to each corpse, 


two lifting it up and the other two following ; the main body, | 


some two hundred in oumber, following behiud. The four bear- 
ers took their office in turns, one pair relieving the other when 
they were tired. They went straight to a sandy hillock, and there 
the bearers put down their burdena, and the othera immediately 
began to big holes. A dead ant wag then placed in each grave, 
and the soil filled in. The moat curions part of the proceedings 
was that some 81x or seven ants refuned to assist in grave-digging, 
upon which the reat set on them, killed them, dug one large hole, 
gud tumbled them unceremoniously into it, 


Tae Lear-gatina ANT.—Mr. A. Nicols, writing to Nature, re- 
fers to the present treeless condition of the pampas of the La’ 
Plata aud of the difficulty of establishing trees ou those plaius, 
North of Monte Video, for some hundreds of miles, the leaf- 
eating antis onmpipresenot. I[ have seen streams of them runuing 
along the beaten paths to their nesta, each ant carrying tha yellow 
petals of some plant similar to the -buttereup. When I first 
uoticed, from my horse, this procession of golden leaves, I was 
greatly astonished. Familiarity, however, soon dispelled this. The 
opima apolid was being carried to their nesta and taken under- 
ground, no doubt as a provision for the wiuter. The ants were’ 
about a quarter of an inch in length, and of a besutiful steel-blue 
colour, hose I picked up for examination demonstrated their 
powers by shearing off the hard cuticle of my thumb or forefinger 
with their mandibles, Subsequently I made the acquaintance of 
a gentleman, well known io the Banda Oriental, the owner of the 
“ Estancia Sherendon.” He showed me a gplendid grove of about 
two seres of Kucalypti of several species—the “ blue” and “ red” 
gum chiefly. These he had reared from seed, their encmiea being 
these auts. Assoon aathe first leaves of his cherished plants 
appeared, the ante cut them off He then pot a drum of gas-tar 
sent up from town, and made a circle round each plant. The 
anta objected to this, and all the treeg made a start. For three 
yeara in succession he carefully painted the stems with tar, and 
eveutually they got so far away.as to be able to supply the wauts 
of their foes and still flourish. Wheu I saw these trees they bore 
finer foliage than I ever met with in the Australian Bush during 
four years’ experience. They were then eight years old. Many 
were forty feet bigh, and thirty-six luches round at some three feet 
from the earth. 
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THE ROSE. 


American Roses. 


Tt is not perhaps generally known that large number of varieties 
of Roses have originated in America; some of these are to be 
found in our gardens, but having been imported from England, 
their original birth-place has not been revealed. The following 
list compiled by the celehrated American Rogarian Mr, Hl, B. 
Ellwanger, contains much interestiug information :— 

A Monograph of Roses which are cf American origin has, I 
believe, never before been attempted ; not, perhaps, because there 
has been a want of interest iu the subject, but becanse of the 
inherent difficulty in procuring reliable data’ To discover tha | 
parentage of the various varieties, and the names of tlie raisers, 
bas been an arduous undertaking, and I regret not being able 
to presents complete record; this, however, was hardly to be 
expected. Two classes have had their origin in America, the 
Prairie and Noisette Roses. These two classes give the most 
valuable climbers which we have, though our Transatlantic breth- 
ren do not take very kindly to the former, Besides these two 
classes, many varieties in other groupa have had their origin in this 
country, several of which are leading sorts in ali Rose catalogues 
of prominence, but our chief contributions must be considered the 
Prairie and Noisette varieties, aa introduciag new and very im- 
portant groups, 

The Prairie Rose (Rosa rubifolia) is indigenous to this country. 
Seeda of this were sown about 1836 by Messrs. Samuel & Joba 
Feast, of Baltimore. The seedlings from this sowing were then 
fertilised by some of the best Roses grown at the time, aud from 
this loteame Baltimore Belle and Queen of the Prairies, The 
Messrs. Feast, together with Joshua Pierce, of Washington, have 
raised nearly all the varieties of this class possessing any merit., 
Though inferior in quality to the Tea Noisettes, their hardiness 
atid vigorous habit make them of great value when the more 
beautiful Noisettes are too tender to be made usefu!, As an indica- 
tion of their popularity we may state that uext to the Remon- 
tant Roses, H. P., more plants are annually sold of the Prairia 
than of any other cluss, Baltimere Belle when in blossom gives 
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3 display of which any one may be proud, whether the. flowers 
are viewed individually or in the mass. It is much to be regretted 
that no further development of thia really valuable class has been 
made. ‘There is no reason why we should not succeed in obtzin- 
ing a new class of hardy climbers which shall, in a great measure, 
cambine the good qualities of the Hybrid Perpetual, Noisette, 
and Prairie Roses. By patient study and care this may be done. 
Who is there that will do it? To accomplish this desired result 
the Prairie varieties might be made the seed pareuts, and fertilised 
by different varieties of Remontaut and Noisetle Roses kuown to 
ba good seed-bearers aud that are otherwise desirable sorts. 

, Afew years ago Mr. Henry Bonnett, of Salisbury, Hugiand, 
commenced a seriea of experiments in the production of naw Roses 
hy artificial fecundation ; selecting a number of sorta among the Toa 
and Hybrid Parpetua!l groups, and seeking, as far as possible, to 
combine and Liend the several good qualities possessed by each. 
He has in this way founded a new, and what will certainly prove to 
be a very valuable class of Rozes—the Hybrid Teas. Indeed it is 
my opinion that this group of Hybrid Teas will, by the improvements 
which are certain to be made, soon constitute our most popular 
clase of Roses. What bas been accomplished by Mr. Bennett ts 
very good evidence, to my mind, of what cau be done by us, in 
producing a class of hardy H..P. Climbing Rosea 

. In the list of American Roses there are several varieties with 
which Iam. unacquainted, and the descriptions, therefore, are 
those of the raisers, or, where in a few instances it was not possible 
to obtain these, they are described by reliable parties acquainted 
with the varieties Whenever possible, both the name of the 
raiser, aud the year when the variety waa first sent out, are given. 


Pratkiz Rosas (Rosa rubifolta.) 


- ‘These possess great vigour of- growth, bloom late in the season 
in large clusters, aud though the individual flowers lack many of 
the desirable features found in other classes, none are more effec- 
tive in the mass, Anua Maria (raixed by Samuel Feast, of Balti- 
more, Md., 1843), colour blush or pale piuk, full flowera ; has 
vary few thorns. Anna Eliza (Williams), dark purplish-red., 
Baltimore Belle (Samuel J. Feast, 1843}, white, with bluah centre, 
of good full form. This seems to have some Noisette blood, which 
riaken it a little tender in very severe winters; it is, however, the 
inost beautiful and songht-alese of the class. Eva Corinne, pale 
blush. Gem of the Prairies (raised by Adolphus Burgess, of Hast 
New York, 1965}, a hybrid between Queen of the Prairies and 
Madame Laffay (Remontant) ; rosy-crimson, oceasionally blotched 
with white. Jane, rosy-blush, double and finely shaped. King of 
the Prairies (Samuel Feast, 1843), pale rose. QOracilis (W. Prince, 
1845), rose, varying in bue. Linewan Hill Beauty, white or pale 
blush, Madame Caradori Allan (S. Feast, 1843), bright pink, 
setci-double. Milledgeville, pale blush, tinged with flesh. Miss 
Gunnell, pale pink. Mrs. Hovey (Jushua Pierce, of Washington), 
pale blush flowers, becoming almost white; resembles Baltimore 
Belle, but of rather hardier habit. Mrs. Pierce (J. Pierce, 1850), 
blush, Pallida (S. Feast, 1843), blush, much resembling Superba, 
Perpetual Pink ts Feast, 1843), rosy-purple, Pride of Washing- 
ton, deep rose; smal! flowers, but distinct and double. Queen of 
the Prairies (5. Feast, 1843), bright rosy-red, frequently with white 
stripe; foliage large and quite deeply serrated. Banuuculiflora, 
small, blush flowers. Superba (5. Feast, 1843), pale rose, chang- 
ing to blush. Triumpbaut (J. Pierce, 1850), acep rose, double and 
compact, There have been a few other varieties in commerce, 
but the above constitute those which have most commouly bean 
grown, and are the only ones now propagated. The wost valuable 
are—Anpa Maria, Baltimore Belle, Gem of Prairies, Mra, Hovey, 
Queen of Prairies, and Triumphant 


NolIserre o& CHAMPNEY Hoses. , 


Rosa Noisettiana, or Rosa Champneyana, or Rosa moachata 
hybrida. The Noisette Rose is a product of America, and obtains 
its name from Philippe Noisette,a florist of Charleston, South 
Carolina. John Champney, of Charleston, from the seeds of the 


White Musk Rose, fertilised by the Blush China, raised a variety | 


which was called Champuey's Pink Cluster. A few yeara after 
this, Philippe Noisette, from the seed of Champney’s Pink Cluster 
raised the Blush Noisette, and thiahe sent to Lis brother, Louis 
Noisette, of Paris, under the name of Noisette Rose. The true 


uame, therefore, for this class should be the Champney, bat the * 


change cannot now be made. This group is naturally of vigorous 
growth, nearly hardy, and produces large clusters of flowers: but, 
through hybridisation with the Tea section, the origiaal character- 
istica have in part disappeared. 

The varieties now generally grown are less hardy, and have 
nearly lost the clustering teudeney ; but. the flowers have much 
more substance, aod are fur more beautiful. America (Prof. C. G, 
Page of Washington, D. C.; sent ont by Thomas G. Ward, 1859); 
growth vigorous; flowers large, creamy-yellow, with a salmon tinge; 
a cross from Solfaterre and Safrano, Beauty of Greenmount 
(James Pentland, of Baltimore, 18354), rosy-red. Champuey’s Piuk 
Cluster (Folin Champuey), very vigorous; flowers pink, semi-double, 
Cinderella (©. GQ, Page, ag rosy-orimaon, Dr. Kana (Pentland, 
1856), growth free; flowera large, sulphur-yellow; a shy bloomer 
ou young plantsiin the South it is highly eateemed, Isabella 
Gray (Audrew Gray, of Charleston, South Carolina, 1854), growth 
free; flowers large, golden-yellow, full and fragrant; on young 
plants it does not flower fully, aud often opena badly; a seedling 
from Cloth of Gold. Nasalina (4. Cook, 1872), “of vigorous 
growth; flowers pink, of flat form, very fragrant ; a seedling from 
Desprez.” Tuseneltas (Authouy Cook, of Baltimore, 1860), * pale 
yellow; a seedling from Solfaterre.” Woodland Marguerite (J. Pent- 
land, 1859), growth vigorous ; flowers pure white, freely produced. 
There have been other American varieties of this class, but I 
am only certain of those above named, We hops our southern 
rosariang ‘will introduce some new types and coloura of Noisettes : 
almost the ouly ones of value we now have are shades of yellow 


aud white. Ino the South many Noisettes gead freely, and great . 


improvements might easily be made by resorting to manual facua- 
dation, I see nothiug to pravent the obtaining of the same shades 
among the Noisettes that we have among the Hybrid Parpetuals 


Bovrgon Roses. 


Charlea Getz (A. Cook, 1871), a hybrid ; “ growth very vigor- 
ous, making a good climber ; quite hardy ; colour deep pink ; very 
fragrant.” George Peabody (J.Pentland, 1857), growth moderate, 
colour purplish-crimson ; a probable seedling from Paul Joseph. 
Oplitz (A. Cook, 1871), “a hybrid; growth moderate, colour fiery 
red: a seedling from Gloirie des Rosomenea,” Renno (A. Cook, 
1868}, samed after General Renano, of Philadelphia; colour deep 
pink, Setina (Peter Henderaon, 1859), identical with Hermosa, 
from Which it is a sport, except that it is of stronger growth. 


Benga Roage. 


James Sprunt (Rev. Jamea M Sprunt, 18564), sent out by 
Peter Henderson, 1870; like Cramoisie Superieur, but of vigorous 
growth, making an excellent climbing sort. =~ 


Hyrsrip PerreTvat Roses. 


Belle Americaine (Daniel Boll, of New York), deep piuk colours 
flowggs small, bur of fiae form. Madame Boll (Daniel Boil), 
sent out by M. Boyeau of Angera, France, in 1859; growth 
vigorous ; foliage very large and handsome, of a pale green colour ; 
apines numerous; flowers large or very large, form flat, colour 
carmine-rosa ; a free autunioal bloomer and very hardy~perhapa 
the most hardy in the class. One of tha most superb Roses fur 
the garden. Madame Trudeau (Dauiel Boll, 1850), deep rose, 
double and well formed. Charles Cook (A. Cook, 1871), searlet- 
crimson, Contina (A, Cook, 1871), roay-pink. Il Defense (A. 
Cook, 1871), shining red, Camellia form, thornless, La Brilliante 
(A. Gook, 1872), brilliant red; raised from Napoleon ELI. Hona- 
lina (A, Cook, 18713, rose colour. Souvenir de President Lin- 
coln (A. Cook, 1869), dark velvety criinson. ‘These nre the only 
varieties I can name of American origin, though others have been 
raised. M. Boll, now deceased, who was by birth a Swiss, pro- 
duced a number ofseadling Hybrid Perpetuala of merit; severn] 
of these were gold to parties in France, who saut them out as 
their own. Among these wag Madaine Boll. It would be in- 
teresting to know, whether any amoug them besides Madame 
Boll are now famous, | 

Tea Roezs. 


American Banner (George Cartwright, of Dedham, Mass,, 1877), 
seatout by Peter Henderson in 1878; a sport from Bon Silene; 
growth moderate, foliage quite small aud leathery; wera carmina, 
atriped with white. The form and fragrance of the fuwers seom 
the aame as in the old variety, but in habit they are entirely 
distinct. It will perhaps be popular as auovelty, but it has oo 


via 
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intrinsic merit to make it valuable, and we cannot commend it. 
Caroltue Cook (Anthony Cook, 1871), colonr pink; a seedling from 
Safrano. Cornelia Cook (A. Cook, 1855), growth moderate, 
flowera white tinged with flesh, large and very full; nota free 
bioomer, and often does not open well, buta superb Rose when well 
grown ; a seedling from Devoniensis. Desantres (A. Cook, 1855), 
colour flesh, very distinct from any other Tea Rose; 4 better 
Lioomer than Cornelia Cook, and a good winter flower. Raised 
from Devoniensis.” General Washington (C, G. Page, 1860), 
rosy-crimson. Isabella Sprunt ( Rev. James M. Sprunt, 1855), 
rent out by Isaac Buchanan, of New York, in 1865; sulphur- 
yellow, a sport from Safrano, which variety it very closely re- 
reinbies in all save colour of the flower. Paradive ( A. Cook, 
1859), canary-yelluw, small fowers ; a seedling from Le Pactole, 
President (sent out by Mr. W. Paul, of London, in 1860), growth 
moderate ; colour rose, with aalmon shade ; flowers large, moderate- 
ly full, much resembling Adam. Mr. Paul, the disseminator. 
states that this isan American variety, buti am unable to learn 
by whoim it was originated. 


ELECTRIC PLANTS. 


All-of us are more or Jess aware of the great difficulties that 
attend the successful management of a firat class daily journal, for 
no matter at what season of the year, a certain space has to be 
filled with subjects that are likely to interest its readers, and 
mauy amusing npecdotes are told of the various ways in which 
this is done. In Eugland the monster gooseberries that appeared 
so regularly season afier season for nearly half a century, are 
certainly not heard of so frequently as of yore, for they have had 
to give placa to the gigantic speed a fashion origivally 
atarted by.Mr. Gladstone, who at his rent audit at Hawarden in 
1879 or 1880, in preaching his annual moralising sermon to the 
tenants, exluibited a monster tuber weighing 254 ounces as a 
specimen of what conild be accomplished by good culture, This 
was of course sufficient to fire the enthusiasm of his radical 
nilmirers, and now year by year, in all parts of the conuty, the 
weights of other mousters are annually recarded, and no doubt, 
nimongst a certain class of readers, these records are watched with 
as great a degree of interest, and every quarter of an ounce added 
tu the previous scure causes as much enthusiasm ag is felt amongst 
our American cousingags year by year their celebrated trotters 
beat the previous “beat on record.” Inu the vegetable kingdom also 
our cousins score some very big records: for years, iv the dul} 


season, the mammoth trees of California were annually measured | 


(in imagination generally) aud a few inches, or perhapa feet, added 
to their height. The Australians, however, came along with their 
Gum trees (Eucalypti) and took the wind out of their soils @y at 
once adding more than a hundred feet to the “ best on record.” 
This was too much for “Brother Jonuathap,’ and he at once succumb- 
ed, The rage with him at present is for mammoth pumpkins and 
enormous tomatoes ; the former have a record of something over 
one hundred and seventy ‘pounds, and ‘Tomatoes are now grown 
from ove and-n-half to two and-a-half pounds each, at least we are 
told so While journalists content themselves with improving the 
records of certain plants, eitber fruits or vegetables, that we are 
all familiar with little harm can be done, but what ia to be said to 
the man whe for the edification of his readers introduces not 
merely a distinct species, but an entirely new genera of plania. 
It appears that thie wonderful feat bas beeu accomplished by 
an Indian journalist, that ie, if we can beheve the following 
confession which appeared ina recent issue of the Indian Daily 
News —" Tt is eometimes amusing to notice how “ news’ goes the 
round of the papers. A curicus case in point bas lately come un- 
der our notice. Some months siucea member of our staff wrote 
an imaginary account, supposed to have been quoted from an Aua- 
trnlian paper—we most beg the Australian papers generally to 
forgive the imposture—which purported to describe the discove ry, 
by some German explorers in New Guinea, ofa marvellous electric 
plant. It is not, of course, the first time such a hoax haa been 
ployed off upon the public; but it seems to have been about the 
inost successful attempt, though the very uames given to the 
explorera—* Licutenant Immen Gosende, of the German Navy, 


and Dr. Kummel’—oughtto have been sufficient to arouse sus- 
picion of a “sell.” ‘The article was, however, largely quoted by the 
Indian Press, some papers taking the precaution of remarking, en 
parenthése, that the account did great credit to Lieatenant Kum- 
mel’s ingenuity and imagination, It also travelled to Chiua, and 
was quoted with a surprised interest in Shanghai aud Hongkong. 
Whether it reached Australia and America also, we are not aware ; 
but it probably did, and we should not be greatly surprised to sea 
some notice of the remarkable discovery yet appear in the Times, 
As we said before, it is some months since we published the 
original account, aud stuce the greater number of the Jndian 
papers noticed it; but we find the following grave paragraph in 
the Pioneer of only two days ago :— 

AN Exectric Trek.—Lieutenant Immen Gosende, of the Ger- 
man Navy, and Dr. Kummel are exploring North-East New 
Guinea. They report, saya an Australian paper, that they have 
reached a point oue day’s march from the coast, and discovered 
that their compass was useless owing tothe presence of a tree 
which possesses the properties of a highly charged electric battery, 
Dr. Kummel was knocked down when be touched it. An analy- 
sis showed the tree to be almost pure amorphous carbon. It hag 
been pamed “ Eisassia Electrica.” 

He have noticed on one or two occasions lately attempts made. 
in the Pioneer to lay down the law on somewhat abstruse 
questions of chemical analysis, Our contemporary's special che- 
mist ig hardly, we suppose, responsible for the cliotce of this 
delicioua extract, At any rate, we may congratulate the Pioneer 
on the enterprise which obtains news originating in Calcutta after 
ithas been a voyage to China and elsewhere, and on the judg 
ment shown in its selection of interesting and instructive items of 
information.” 

Alitur vittum vivitque tegendo! Tn all probability we should 
never have heard of this pretty little secret of journalism had it 
not been that another big deg came along aud took a morsel frons 
the bone that was stolen. 

As our contemporary appears to have been the original intro- 
ducer of the wonderful Electric plant Elsassia Electrica, it ia ouly 
patural that he should be anxious to hear what the world says 
regarding his progeny. We are unable to say whether it bas 
yet renched America or Australia, but we can assure him of ita 
anfa arrival in England, where it met with a warm reception. 
The Gardeners’ Chrontcle of December 5th, in reply to an enquiry 
from a correspondent regarding the Electric tree of New Guinea, 
says, “* Elsagsia Electrica belongs to the BosH or Frogs family, 
It hag many aynonyms, such aa Feleetes apatelos mendacium 
impudens, Fallacia fugosa, not to mention vernacular names.” 

Our contemporary describes bis ortginal article ou this anbject 
an an “imaginary account’ of the discovery of this marvellous 
plant. Tt would be interesting to know to what degree tha 
imagination extended, and whether thie “member of the staff” 
alias to be the original discoverer of electricity in planta, or 
rather of an electric plant, or only of the species in question. If 
the former is the case, there are certainly other claimauts for the 
honour, and their claims deserve consideration, 

The first record of an electric plant that can be considered 
in any way authentic, appeared about the end of 1884 in a Ger- 
man publication styled the Hamburgh Garten und Blumen 

Zeitung, where Professor Levi deacribes a plant which he says 
emits electric shocks when touched or when the brauches are 
torn off. It is also said to affect the magnetic needle at some paces 
off. The plant is enlled Phytolacca Electrica,” (this paragraph 
appenred in the Indian Gardener on February 8rd, 1885). a 
Gardeners’. Magazine also of June 20, 1885, in an article on 
“Tntereating Vegetable Forma,” minutely describes the same plant, 
(this will ba found in another coluinn). It is a pity that our con- 
temporary does not state on what date this “original imaginary 
account” appeared in print. Ifit was prior to the datea above 
given, we can only bow in respectful admiration at this wonderful 
display of genius. If, on the contrary, it appeared subsequent to 
them,-—well the less said the better. But we may venture to hope 
that the next time he adopts an infaut, although he may dress it 
in any guise that may suit his fervid imagination, he will at 
least allow its original name to remain intact. Botauical names 
are already sufficiently numerous and difficult enough, without 
having other meaningless ones added to their number, 
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Schedule of Prizes awarded at the Annual Show, held in the Gardens at Alipore of the Agricultural = 
Horticultural as of India, on Wednesday, the 10th of February 1886. 
PRIZE LIST. 


No. of Becoxp Prize. 


CLaga. 


1 For the best collection of Plants 924 Flowers of any number 


kinds.—The Grant Silver Medal see Baboo J, C, Biswas. 
® Camellias, not less than 6 plants, in Flower, aa Mrs. Apear. 
8 Do, do. 3 do, aie vs Ditto, 
4 Orchids, do. § dissimilar kinds, in Flower, Ditto. 
5 Do. do. 2 do. do. ise bi No award, | 
6 For the best specimen Orchid, ve i Mra. Apear a. Baboo J. C, Binwas. 
7 Toses, not less than ]2 dissimilar kinds, in Flower, Belvedere ate i Maharajah of Cooch Behar. 
8 Do, do, 6 do. do. wm Ditto Eden Gardens. 
$ For the best spectmen Rose, sue 
3 Ferns, not less than 12 dissimilar kinds, ss one Mrs. Apear sina No award. 
11 Do, do. 6 do, ee jee Moharajah of Gooch dehar ... Mra. Apear. 
12 For the beat specimen Fern, a ate re Mrs. Apcar Eden Gardens, 
18 Begonias, not lesa than 12 dissimilar kinds, es ae Ditto Maharajah of Cooch Behar. 
14 #8 Do. do, 6 do. sige eee Ditto on Mr. H. A, Eskine. 
15 Panax and Aralina 19 do, wen No award, 
16 Do. do, 5 do. Bahoo J, CO. Biswas awe Eden Gardens. 
17 Draccenas do. 12 do, vr Belvedera ie ove Baboo J, 0. Biswas. 
18 Do. do, 6 do, Sea Eden Gardena ... ‘iw Eden Gardens, 
19 Dieffenbachias, do. 6 do, due 7 Baboo J, C. Biswas No award, 
20 Do. do. 3 do. ats P, ©. Banerjee eee J, ©. Biswas. 
21 Crotons, do. 24 do. well grown, ... Pon Maharajah of Coech Behar ... Eden Gardens. — 
22 Do. do. 12 do do. es ba Baboo J, C, Biswas oe Hden Gardens, 
23 Do, do. 12 do, new & rare Mr. G. Bartlett .... wie No award, 
Farieties ; 
24 Do. do, 6 do. ... .. No award. 
25 Coleus, 15 dissimilar kinds . Maharajah of Cooch Behar Belvedere. 
26 Do. 8 do. si sik Belvedere as Maharajah of Cooch Behar, 
27 Verbenas, 6 do, in Flower, ... Eden Gardens on iden Gardens, 
28 Asters, 6 do, do, es ou Eden Gardens ; Eden Gardens 
29 Pansies, 6 do. do, sats - Eden Gardens... Belvad ora. 
80 Phioxes, 6 do. do. = Belvedere as Eden Gardens. 
81 Petunias 6 do. do. Eden Gardens... Eden Gardens. 
$2 Portulacas, 6 do, do. . Belvedere .., Eden Gardens, 
38 Geraniucis, $ do. do. Eden Gardena... Belveders, 
$4 Nasturtiums, ... 6 do. do. No award. 
85 Violeta, ; 12 pots do, - Belvedere Maharajah of Cooch Behar, 
86 Heliotrope, a ae "pe bes 
87 Foliage Plants, | 20 dissimilar kinds, ie Maharafah of Cooch Behar... Belvedere, 
38 Do. ie 10 do. ei aes No award. 
89 Rare Plants, not befora exhibited, not less than 8 dissimilar 
kinda, sd ee es No award, 
4) Scented foliage slantés oa P ies Eden Gardens Mrs. Hill, 
4[ A collection of not more than 20 or lesa than 15 pots 
- of dissimilar kinds of annuals, orany bulbous or Belvadera Eden Gardens. 
herbaceous planta in blossom ons . 
Cor Flowers. 
42 Camellias, stand of not less than 6 Flowers, Mrs, Apcar. 
430 Do. do. do. 4 do, Mrs, Apear, | 
44 Roses do. do, 24 digsimilar kinds,... or Mrs, Pryce an ue Barrackpore Park. 
45 Do. do. do. iz  =—s do. 
46 Do, do. do, 6 do, va 
47 De. for the hest single specimen, is : P. ©, Banerjee ... Mra, Pryce, 
48 Bridal Bouquet, of White Flowers, aie — Barrackpora Park Rirs. Apcar. 
49 Hand Bonquet, for Ball Room, Mrs, Elson = Ss P, C. Banerjee. 
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PLANTS FOR TABLE ORNAMENT. 


In offering a few rentarka on plants suitable for table decoration, 1 - 


shall confine myself to such a9 may be grown on toa useful size in 48 
pote. Although, for some occasions, plants in larger pots may be used ; 

yet, for general purposes, any thing larger than a 48 is not admisable. 
In growing plants for market purposes we find this a very essential 
point. Palma are perhaps the most useful of all the green foliaged 
planta; wo will, therefore, give them the first piace. In making a 
selection, ag many of the hardier sorta should be included as possible, 
as these can be used without fear of being damaged, where — many of the 
tender sorts would be destroyed. 

Kentia Foateriana.—This is certainly one of the very best Palms 
for table decoration, it is of very, graceful habit, and will ancceed well 
in an intermediate temperature. K, Beltnoreane and’K. Wendlandians, 
are also very uaeful = 

Cocos Weddelliana,—Thia elegant Palm is a general favourite, 
being particularly adapted for the centra of an epergne; if plants of a 
suitable size are used for thia purpose they show off to great advantage. 
It requires stove treatment, and is rather delicate ; if uver potted or 
given too much water it will soon gat into a sickly condition. 

Geonoma gractli¢e.—Thiq ig another alender-growing species, some- 
what resembling the above, the leaves are more recurred, however, and 
it is particularly graceful in a small state. 

Phenix rupicola—In habit this somewhat resembles the older and 
better known apecies P, reclinata, it is, however, of much more graceful 
appearance, the leaves being more elongated, and the pinnm narrower. 

Seaforthia elegans.—Thia ig especially valuable on account of ite 
free-growing habit; it attaing to a large size mach quicker than moat 
of the Palms, and for purposes where a large plant in a small pot is 
required it will be found yery useful, and as the seed is inexpensive 
and germinates freely, it is brought within the reach of those mo oar 
not the convenience to grow the more delicate sorta, 

Areca lutescens.—-This ia very grtacefal Palm, the pale yellow Leaf. 
gtalke giving it s very light appearance ; plants that have been hardenal 
off will stand well, but itis best to avoid using them while they 8 are 
developing young leayas. 

Areca Herbetii ig a very handsome plant, the leaves which are of a 
pale glaucous green ara benutifally recurved, and the leaf-stalks are 
covered with long sharp apines, 

Rhapis flabelliformisa.—This is very distinct, and being af a hardy 
nature it will stand mora exposure than most Palms, | 

Corypha australis —This ia very valuable on account of ita hardy 
natare, In growing young plante on, however, they should have atove 
treatment, aa under such treatment the leaf-stalka become more elongated, 
and the plant altogether assumes a lighter and more pracefal habit. 
After they have attained sufficient size for use they may be hardened off, 
aud will do much service either for table or other decoration in exposed 
positions without being damaged, | 

Chamarops humilisz.—In a young state, this somowhat resembles the 

abore, except that it has no apines on the leaf-atalke ; it is also equally 
hardy, and may be grown under the aame. treatment, 

Latania borbonica,.—This is another very serviceable Palm, Plants 
grown ina high temperature, and kept well shaded during the summer, 
asstune quite a different habit than when grown.in «a lower temperature 
aud more exposed ; itis very effective ander either mode of treatment. 

Demonorops palembanicue is another beautiful Palm; tha young 
jJenves are of a bronzy brown, forming a aice contrast to the dark green 
ot ite older leaves ; it is a stove species, 

Many more Palms might be added te the list of useful table plants, 
bat the above will be found sufficient forall ordinary purposes. In the 
general treatment of Palme it should be remembered that atthongh 


thoy like plenty of atmospheric moisture, they should not be over war- 
tered at tha roota. An occasions! watering with liquid manure made 
from cow-dung and soot will give tha foliagen dark green and healthy 
appearance ; or where the pots are well filled with roots, n eprinkle of 
artificint manure may be given, in which case, either Olay’s fertilizer or 
Btandeu’s manure will be found vary beneficial. 

Pandanus Javanicus varizgatus and P, Veitchit are both very asefal 
subjects for table decoration, and make much more gracefal plants if they 
are propagated from small offsets. The best position to grow them ig 
on‘s shelf in the stove, as if kept close tothe glars and fully exposed 
te the aun, the variegation becomes much brighter than whete they are 
grown ina shady position ; they should be kept moderately dry, If 
grown on too--vigorously they scon lose that graceful habit which ig so 
eesential in a-table plant. | 

. Pandanuy graminé folixs.—This, when well grown, makes a very light 
and graceful plant; and as it ia of slow growth, plants that have attnined 
a useful siza will do much service before getting too large for the purpose, 

Jacaranda mimosafoka.—This is an exceedingly light and graceful 
piont, althongh it is aot ofterl met with in good condition, It weil 
(eserves attention, as wher well grown it makes « very handsome plant, 
[t-ehould be grown in tha atore, and succeeds best in light paaty soil, 

. Aralias—These inclade soute of the moat elegant planta that can be 
found for the purpose. A. Veitchii, A. Veitchii grecillima, and A. 
eleguntissima, are especially benatifal. A. leptophylla is also a usefal 
apecies; and 40 keep up a supply of plants of a auitable size, ‘it is 
nesessary to propagate annually.’ The three first named eorts can only 
be propagated by graftinz, andthe beat stock to use ig A. reticulata, 
Thia is easily -propagnted from - cuttings ‘and ifthe tops are eaved when’ 
the plants are ased for grafting, they will always gives andcessive sup- 
ply-of young planta, ‘he grafts may be obtained by cutting down any 
plants that have becom too leafy.’ One good pliant will gird a number 
of grafts ; the stein may ba cut ap into short leugths, say two eyes to 
each graft, or where it is required ta make the most of the stock, diay 
may becut upinto single oyes, In putting onthe grafts they shoald. 
ba kept as close to the root of the stock aa possible. The spring is. 
pethaps the best time for grafting, though it may be done at any season 
ofthe year, provided the stocks are in a good condition, A. leptophylia 
may be propagated from cuttings; or, if good eatablished stocka are at 
hand, plants may be obtained in less time by grafting, 

Dracenas.—This valuable genus includes a grest variety of neefal 
plants, which are specially idapted for table ornamentation. DD, ter. 
minalis is probably the most popniar of the coloured-leaved varieties ; 
it isof free growth, and generally ecloura well, the bright red learea, 
being very effvctiva. D. Cooperi: This is rather more delicate than 
tha above, but when well grown it surpasses it in benuty, the leaves 
bemg hbeautifnily recurved gives it a very gracefal Appearance. Thera 
are many other beantifal ocoloured-leaved varieties which sre vary uBe-. 
fal for the purpose, but the above named still remains the most popular 
for general axe, Of the green-leaved sorts D. congesta is a asetul 
species; D, rubra is alsé a popular plant; the sort asually met with 
under thie name in market nurseries is somewhat different to the normal 
form. I do not know if it is a variety, or whether itis 4 distinct 
species, but it is certainly a much more usefal plant,—A. Hensier, in 

Gardening World. 





SOIL FOR FERNS. 


The heat plant growers and writers on plant cultore recommend peat 
and loam and leaf-monld, and for some species peat or leaf-mould only, 
as acompost for Ferna, and most cultivators use these materials ; ia. 
different proportions ; but, if anything, a preference ia given to the pest, 
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One well-known writer on Forn culture states “ the soil required for all 
ferns is somewhat similar,” and he recommenda peat and loam, in equal 
quantities, to be used by those who hove limited apace at their disposal, 
and who do not want over-lnxariant plants, while peat and leaf-mould 
are chiefly recommended for the production of large and vigorous plants 
—s kind of advice which, according to a writer in tha Field, does not 
coincide with his experience. Though wa have in the main adhered to 
the common practice ourselves, still we have had doubts abont the 
advantages of peat used to the extent that it ia in Fern culture 
generally, and we have all but come to think that good light fibry 
loam wonkd be the beat staple for most species, rendered light or 
otherwise, as need be, by the addition of good leaf-mouid and sand. 
Peat is valuable for many purposes ; not to be compared with either 
loam. or lenf-mould, which are both more likely to be found in the 
habitats of Ferns generally than peat. Be that agit may, we have on 
_ several occasions been atrack with the extraordinary vigour of plants 
grown without peat, bat chiefly in the case of that handsome species, 
Adiantum Farleyense. Some time ago we saw a number of plants 
growing in 8 compost of strong yellow loam, to which had been added a 
littla lenf-mould, For size of froud and general development we have 
never ecen their equal. We bought two of the plants, aod they are 
now in the etove, and growing alongside other plants of the same variety 
potted in peat and loam, but mostly peat, and anybody might take 
them to be two quite distinct sorta, Oar own plants are dense and neat 
enough in habit, and look as A. Farleyense usually doos with its semi- 
drooping fronds ; but thosa in the loam ara taller than A. trapeziforme, 
and nearly as erect in the .fronds, tho leafleta of which are also large 
and proportionate, A. Farleyensa wa have heard condemned as a table 
plant, becausa of ita low habit; but the two plania in question are all 
that could ba desired for such » purpose—they are matchless, in fact, 
according toour way of thinking. Having the plants small or large 
may be a matter of taste; bat, aa showing the effects of different soils, 
the example is instractive. Woe shonid state that lignid-manure has 
‘also been given to tha plants ; but they were strong before they re- 
etived any, Nor ara there any reasons for supposing that the genera- 
lity of stove, greenhonse, and hardy Ferns would not be benefited by 
_ similar treatment. There are none that we knew of, and, though we hava 
used loam liberally for almost all varieties, we shall use it more in future, 
To judge of the habits and wants of Ferns generally, we would require 
to know under what condition each species is found growing in its native 
country ; but such information is not always available. We have been 
assured, lowever, by one who has spent thirty years in Anstralia and 
Tasmania, and who has collected both seeds and plants in nearly every 
seitied district in these countries, thet he never found any plants, Ferns 
or others, growing in peaf, and that he never even anw peat in all his 
travels throughout Australia. These facts he gave us while looking at 
his old acquaintances in our hothouses, and he afterwards showed us 
numbers of plants for which peat is recommended by cultivators in thia 
country, that he had himesif raised from seod in common soil from out of 
his vegetable garden, only sifted to free it from stones, Wo need not, 
however, go farther than our own woods and fields to learn a lesson in 
Fern culture. Peat composts sre recommended for hardy as well ds 
exotic Ferns ; bué how do we find these situated under uatural condi- 
tions f For our own part we bave found very many of our native species 
growing under different conditions as regarda soil, bat we have found 
few growing in peat*through preference, except the mountain Fern 
Allosorus crispos, and a few others which we hava seen growing on the 
hilla in Scotland, The common Brake is slso sometimes found growing 
in a half-peaty soil, bat oftener in loam, in which it attains its greatest 
size. Ail the other and shade-loving kinds, except such as prefer to 
grow on walls and rocks, like the Asplenizm Ruta-muraria and others, 


ualess they wizh it, but for the sake of that matual confidence which 
between the Bditor and those 


communication that is not accompanied by the name and addrega of the writer, 


seem to delight in a yood strong soil, enriched on ita surface by the leaves 
which fall annually from the trees—some preferring a moist and some e 
dry bottom, but always growing with the utmost vigour. The Royal 
Fern (Qsmunda regalis), for which the author before referred to recom- 
mends a spongy peat, growa and flowers luxuriantly in a dry Joam, but 
grows the tallest perhaps when it ia moist, as we have geen it in the Tale 
of Man and elaewhere, but not in pest, As with our native Fern, so 
also with exotic kinds, probably our estrong-growing and sliade-loving 
atove and greenhouse species are found growing for the most part in the 
rich gurface-deaposit of the woods with a stratam of loam below, condi- 
tions whick should be imitated as far as possible in artificial culture. It 
ia not going too far to state, perhaps, that oor old practice in regard to 
composts is founded upon rather arbitrary rulea. It might be worth 
while, for example, to inquire whether it is necessary to use so much 
peat for some subjocta, and so much loam for others, aud whether it 
would not be betterin many cases to dispense with either the one 
or the other altogether, Take the Daphne, for instance, for which 
peat principally has been recommended, particularly in the casa of 
the delightfally fragrant D. Indica, which we have geen growing and 
flowering in perfection in an almost pure, red loam, For most of the 
New Holland plants, such as the Acacia and the Epacris, peat 
and loam, or peat alone, is recommended; but on what authority ? 
Qur Australian friend, before mentioned, saya he never saw them 
growing in peat, but complains of the inroads made upon hig 
garden ground by the roots of his Acacia hedges. Port of a 
healthy kind ig a good root-producer, and a preserver of the roote 
it some respects, but it ie not so nourishing as leaf-mould. The uge 
of either for mizing in composts of which the staple requires to be 
loam should alwnys be regulated by the character of the latter. Some 
heavy loamg require lightening considerably with peat or leaf-mould, 
or both, but neither will compensate for the want of sand, which ig in 
itself almost sufficient to reddca the most tenacions loam to an open, 
friable state, auch as it needa to be for potting purposes, and for loam- 
loving planta itis better to ase it for this purpose than too muoh of the 
peat. Light loama, on the other hand, want little or na additions, 
especially if they be open and fibry ; and they are excellent for Pelargo- 
niame, Fuchsias, and many greenhouse or stove planta which delight in 
& aoil of a naturally open and healthy texture,—The Garden, 
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DO PLANTS VARY WHEN PROPAGATED BY 
CUTTINGS? 


By Paren Hewspresay, 


On reading what in said shout “seed” potatoes in last week's“ Press,” 
L notice the assertion le made that “seed” taken from the moat productive 
hills gave a larger yield of tubers than that takeu from the jeast pro- 
ductive, Iam inclined to believe that farther experiments Wil show 
that thia jucrensed productivenesa will not continue to hold; because 
the reason for the greater or lesa yield wea probably only an accident of 
circumstances, especially favourable conditions of the set made to form 
"the hilt, or try being highiy fertilised, or some euch cause that gave it this 
bemmporury advantage ; aud that the dhances are all againet any permanent 
improvenient being made ty acch selections, =, 

The potuto ia sail to have been introduced into Earopein 1584. If 
‘the original tubers bad had the highest aultivation that the ekili of man 
could give, if is exceedingly doubtful if BOO yeara of oniture would have 
changed them in the slightest degres if propagation had been sulely from 
the tubers and not from seed proper, 

I base this opivion on a very, extended esxperiouce in the cnltivation 
of plants from cuttings. Strawberry planta taken from any well known kind, 
euch as Sharpless, for example, from strong, vigorous growng plents, 
Will certainly give better results thau fram weak planta of the sume kind, 
planted inthe saute soil. Botif the progeny of the strong and the weak 
plunta ave again tekeu and replanted, the difference between the two 
would hardiy be perceptible after they had been growing together on-ler 
the same conditions, Every now and then we benr of varieties of fruite 
or flowers, eaid to be. degenerating, that axe propagated from ctittingns, 
ygrafte, or roots. I believe there ia 10 sugb thing as permanent degeneration 
of any fruit, Bower, or vegetable that is raised from cuttings, grafts, or roote. 
The Jargonelle pexr, the Ribstou pippiu apple, the Humburg grape, or the 
Kean's seedling strawberry of the Eng ish gardens are found to look just as 
~ geod, aod as bad under diferent conditions of culture ag they were fifty 
er one imadred years ago, aud that any change, either better or worsa, ia 
eniy an sooident of circumstances, abd tewporary, For be it rewewbered 
thar whens plant ja raed from cuttings, as in the grape vite, grafta es in 
e pear, or layere asin a atrawberry, of pieces of the root as in a potato, 
auch parte are not seed proper, but are merely parta of the same individual 
fret called into exiatence. Toe Exurly Rose potata introduced uearly a 
quarter of a coutury ago, is just ae good to-day under proper cultivation; 
aa when Grat introduced, but ig certainly no better, It is often to be found 
of course, under uufavowable cirenmnetances, and then may be supposed to 
have beeu degenerated ; but when if is shown under other circumstances to 
be as fine as when firat introduced, how can the assertion of permanent 
degeneracy be admitted. 

Perinavent improvement, in my opinion, in vwerieties can only be maile 
by the selectiou of the fittest specimene that have been raised from seed 
proper, Here we. Have, asin the Early Ruse potato, the Sharpleaa straw- 
berry, and the concord grape, varieiies thet have shot ahead of their fellows 
having merits that the general puvlio recognise, Gut all the art of man 
caunot further improve these, so that theif “ progeny” (10 use 8 con. 
yevient, though not perhaps a strictly correct term) wilk be permanently 
better or wor-e than when firat called into existence. It is a ters 
coumen error, when a inuxurinnt crop of anything if seeu prowling 
vuler apecialiy geod culture, te image that cuttmys, rovts, or seeds 
fiom such plan's mutt neceasanily give similar ‘resulta when the same cop- 
ditious to grow snc craps well are not. present. Not longago Boston was 
farned for ite romebuds, and even experienced florists paid double price for 
atock froin ench plante, ouly te fod, that in their hands, these plauta would 
pot proiues Boston rosshude, Now rhe case ie changed. Maidf-on, N. J, ag a 
whole, beate Beeston iv rose culture, and tie demand hee changed from 
Hoston to Madiaen, sud of course with the same reanuits ; for if the purcha- 
aera of Madi-onm roves crnugt give Madison cultura, there will be uo 
Medieun romebuds. Wile we admit the advantage of a healthy atock, and 


éren perhaps the value of a change of atook, whut I claiu is that no culture 
will perrasneutly change the variety from the normal condition, and thet 
the only advance that can be made ia by ealecting the beat apeagimens, 
hybridizing these from their aeed, again eslecting, and so forward, 

To ba sure we have in rare ivetancea what are known as “eporte” by 


gardeners, or what Darwin has called bad variation,” which may bé | 


improvements on the original tariety or ths reverse 5; but culture, good or 
bad, has nothing to do with such anonralona cases. 

Again and again we see it asserted as matter for wonder that the wild 
eelery of Euglish marshes, or the wild osrrot of the hedge rown, have attained 
their present bigh condition by “ enltivation.” If ouitivatien moeaus ‘that 
man has through generations “seleated the fittest” of these agiin and 
again, taking always the flower of the flock, so sa to have attsined the 
present perfection, tien that is true; but if by “ cultivation’ is meant that 
“domestication” by high culture, manuaring, &e,. in a garden ora field hae 
caused such reaults, then in ay bumble opinion itia not true.— Piva, Press. 





NEW YORE'S CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS, 


The intensi'y of the Chrssanthemum craze in New York has been ao great 
that it seema hardly possible that it can be of long duration, and yet has 
alreaty continged uni increased for three years. The great strength of the 
Chepsunthomeuna,-—without regard to its intrinsio morit,liew ti the season 
of ita blooming, at a tune when it actually has net competition from out. 
door flowering plants, Yet, en the other haud, it is so cnsily grows and 
propagated that the flowers ‘have become ae abuodent and cheap a hebl 
Daisies iu summer, 80 that commercial foriats do not find it profitabio any 
more to handle them, aud consequently are not anxious to eOOUrAge & 
fashion which results in.tbeir loas, However near or far off ita day of deo 
may be, the improvements which have been atcomplished in Chrysanthemum 
flowers, and the atimauinua that has beeu given to floricultur.] taste in this 
city are of incalculable value, and their beneficial iufluense will remain, evea 
after the fashion of the diy has faded away. 


New Yore Hoeticurtura, Society. 


For the first time Hortioultural Hall Waa taxed beyond ite oxpacity, eo 
that the basement of the large bullding had to be cleared aud made accessory 
to the grand Chrysantheraum Exhibition held November bth, 6th, and 7th. 


Tie main ball was devoted exclusively to potted planta, while the cut. 


flowera were accommodated iu the lower floor. To one not versed in thein- 
tricacies of Chrysanthemum variations, the sight must have heen bewildering, 
and from the expressions of delight and wonderment heard. from most 
visitors, to many of them the show must have appeared a.kind of revelation. 

The standards were principally arranged on the rear platform so wa be 
present a very ocean of blaze and color, the whole producing a grand effect, 
The height of the stems of the standards varied from two to five feat, the 
tallest apecimens being in all eight feet bigh, but those of five to siz fect 
proiuced a more pleasing effect. An oud looking innovation ‘were the 
grafted standards rained by Joho Farrell, gardener to Wm. Barr. Frow 
fur to six different varieties, cach of a distinct color, had been grafted upon 
one stent, very much like different varieties of Apples or Peurs may be 
grafted upon one tree. These singolar-looking specimeus, of which there 
were & dosen or more, attracted perhaps more attention than anything eles 
iu the hall, and to those who hava limited space, aud. yet wish tb grow tuanp 
varieties, the plan recommends tself. 

“Tbe bush plante were generally remarkably well grows, of gu averages 
height of three to four feet, aud some over three fest in diameter, John 
Thorpe's aeedling =" President Cleveland,” a beautiful white variety, 
was & insyuificent specimen; it bad neariy 400 Bowers open at the time, 
and waa sent ty Washington aud presented to the President, who was well 
plonsed. with the gift. ‘Mra. B, Brett,” deop golden, waa auother note- 
bly fine specituen plant, 

But, tesutiful as the pot plants were, the glory of the exhibition was 
the out Bowers. A Chrysanthemum flower of deve inches in diameter 
moay Kean an imposabiity to mauy of our readera,—it seemed anto ws 
previous to thia echib tion —but here they were, by actual measurement ; 
flowore of six iuches ja diam eter could he cvunted by the buudreds, par- 
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haps thougande., Jé was a sight to be remembers, these rows upou rows 
of mammoth flowers, and yet, we fear, the exhibition of anch artificially 
produced flowers rosy cause no ecaall degres of dieappointment to visitors 
who copied the names of the varieties expecting to raise like flowers by 
simply planting the variety. In order to produce such large flowera only « 
fow flowers or only the terminal ones are allowed on the branches, all the 
lower bude being broken out; thua by concentrating all the nourishment 
ofa branch into one flower ita size incressea to comparatively enormous 
dimensicus. Yet the procesa is not difficult, and may be practiced by any 
amateur, and although the unmber of flowers is reduced, the actual amount 
of color on « plant and its effect is not diminished. The fowers from E. 
M. Ailen, Woodbridge, N. J., which were the finesse and most meritorious ones 
of all, were grown entirely out-of-doors, without any protection whatever, 
excopt a canvas covering during a few frosty nights, 

The beat twelve Japanese were: J, D. Childs, Mad. Lueraux, Fulton, 
Striata perfecta, F. Delauz, Blancheé Neige, Soleil Levant, President 
Arthor, Mud, Moynet, Gloriosum, Mra. Brett, Dan. Allen. The best six 
Japanese of one variety were Mra. Brett. The beat twalva Chinese were 
Jardin dea Plantes, Cambridge, Mabel Ward, Mrs. M. Morgan, Prinos 
Alfred, Empresas of India, Lady St, Ciair, Lord Wolseley, Ducheas of Con- 
naught, B. Flay, Fingal, Golden Empresa, Six flowers of the latter were 
the best aix of one variety, Among the Anemone flowered were some of the 
most perfect flowers on exhibition ; the prize collection of twelve consisted 
of: Mad. Cabral, Gluck, Margaret d'Aujou, Lady Margaret, Timbale d’argeut, 
Mad. Theresa Clogs, Fabius de Medina, Fair Margaret, Acquisition, Scour 
de Seville, George Sands, aod the Manhattan, 

Of new seedlings thera wae a large array, some of them distinct anough 
to find » permanéut place on the hats, but when it is considered that nearly 
700 varisties were here exhibited, distinct novelties muat naturally become 
acarce iu time.—American Garden, 





THE BOTANICAL GARDENS IN JAVA. 


During the last few yeara so many uaefull aud important improvements 
have been made in the botanical gardana at Buitenrorg and Tai-Bodaa that 
it might not be amiga ifthe attention of the readera of Nature were again 
drawn to these valuable senta of systematic and philosophical research. 

On entering the gardeus at Buitenzorg the stranger ia at once struck with 
the waalth and juzuriance of the vegetation he sessa,the great beight of the 
treea whose trunks end branches arain many cases covered with heavy cree- 
pers, the deuse copses of the different species of batnboo, the eccentric-looking 
ecrew-pines and the handsome palm trees ; but the acteutific observer is algo 
atrock with the care that bas been taken to arrange all theese many varieties 
of tropical plant life in, as far aa poasible, their syatematio order, and that 
exch specimen haa its scientific, and in many cases ita Malay name alao, 
clearly and distinctly printed on a little board bg ita side, 

It ie not diffionlt: for any one to find hia way about ¢he ganien, and in a 
very ahort time he oan discover the particolar family or group of plants which 
he may desire to study, Muny fumiliea have probably more representatives 
in these gardens than in any in the world. The Supatacem, for inatance, so 
rere|y seen in Europe, are hera represented by a great variety of genera 
audepecies, aud the Palmacer, the Rubiaca, the HBurseracem, the Orobid- 
acew, aud other families have uow a large nuwober of Tare aud iuteresting 
representatives, 

The herbarium which ia attached to the colin contains ® large collec- 
tion of dried piants and seeds collected together from the many expeditions 
into the little or unknown parts of the archipelago and from other sources. 
Attached to the herbarium tbore ia a comfortable anil convenieut little ii- 
brary-which contains moat of the impertant botanical books and jouruala, 

The laboratory, which, thanka to tha energy of Dr. Treub, the director, ia 
how cowpleted, ja g large, lofty aud, for theaa climes, particularly coo! room, 
and is well fitted ouf with resgeuta and apparatus for carrying on botanical 
resaerch. The generoua invitation which Dr. Treub haa issned to natural- 
fats, aud to which tha attention ofthe readera of Mature hasalready been 
directed, has attracted several ecientifio men of differant nationalities, and 
nome excellent reasearch hea already been made in this laboratory, 
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When Larrived in Buitenzorg, Dr. Treub was at Toi-Bodas ; a0, after 
apenting a few days in etudy in the gardens, i made the journey across the 
mountains to pay him am visit. The road from Buitensorg to Tai-Bodas 
erogaca the Posuchuck Pass, and ia full of interest and beauty, On the way 
the traveller passes quite close to the Talaga Werner, the crater of an ex- 
tinct yoteano which is now fliled with water, and forms most beautifal 
little lake hidden in the dense foliage of the monntain slopes. The path 
from the road to the lake ia through a devse wood of fue forest trees, and 
amongst the undergrowth 1 is found meny fine shrubs end plante which are 
not found in the low-lying country beneath. 

The gardens at Tsi-Bodag are situated ou the slopes of the Gedeh Monn. 
tains, at an altitude of 5,000 feet, and here F found Dr, Treub at work iu 
the comfortable littla house which ia attached to the gardena, 

From this spot a very wide range of vegetation msy be atudied, from 
the rich and varied vegetation of the plains to the interesting vegetation 
of the Gedeh and Pangeranss peaks, at an elevation of 10,000 feet. In 
the gardens themaelves a very fing collection of Conifers from America, 
China, Austratia aud other parta of the world has been got together, and 
spaces have been cleared for the growth of the varioua species of Eucalyp- 
tua, Cinchona and other plants. Year by year the surrounding forest is 
being enomached apou by these gurdena to make requ for uew importa- 
tiona. I was extremely sorry that I could not prolong wy stay at Tai- 
Bodas, but i had to returu to Batavia to catch the Molucea boat. I aaw, 
however, suough to convince me of the great importance of theese gardend 
for the advancement of our botarical knowledge aud the great opportuui- 
ties they afford for research inte all branches of the science. 

I need hardly say that the climate in this region is extremely pleasant 
and iuvigorating, and the neighbouring village of Sindaulaya is much 
resorted to by Europeans and others whose health has suffered on the consta 
orlow-tying districts of the Archipelago. At Buitenzorg the climate is 
by no meana unplensant or unhealthy, but agit lies a few thousand feet 
lower than Tei Bodas, it is naturally a good deal warmer; but I am 
assured that aeveral Europese have worked there for several yeara without 
feeling their health the least bit affected, — 

Ti is hardly necessary to add that every one who hae come over to Java 
to work in these gardeus bas been amply repaid for the time apentin the 
long journey over the aea, for the iweizht which can ba gained here into 
what tropics! botany reaily is one which onan be gained nowhers else tn the 
world ao well, nud leaves an tmyression which ia uot likely to be forgotten 
in a lifetime.—Srogey J. Hickson.—Nature, 





AN AMERICAN PEACH FOREST, 


Mr, John H. Parnell, a great American peach-grower, has been letting 
outaowe of the gacrats of bis peach forest, which have more interest as 
Mr. John Parnetl ie the brother of another and mora famous mamber of 
the family, Mir, O. 8. Parseli himself. “In my early days,” seid Mr. 
Parnell to the correspondent, “If was advised that there were excallent 
bantes for investment in the Sonth, and especially in Georgie. It was 
my idea that thes located there was money in cotton, ¢o I paid oash down 
12,000 dols. for 1,500 acres. To thia original purchase I have since added 
500 acres, inking wy possagsions 2,000 acres tu ail. For three years I 
planted cotton, ouly to find ita delusion.” It waa in this fortunate 
moment that Mr, Parneli made up his mind that there was money iu 
peactes. The great peach forest is described as contaiving acres and acres 
of ground, stretching indeod inte miles, covered with every variety of tree. 
The trees, Which uumber 156,000, are planted twelve feot apart, and are 
kept trimmed to the ground, so that a pereon standing oan pluck the rosy 
fruit from its fastness.» When the first blash comes tpon the chesk 
of the dainty beauties 100 mou, women, and children are sat to work, 
each armed with a fiat basket, returning to the rendegvous when the 
bottom ia covered, Thue they keap on day after day until the asason is 
over. The story of Mr. Parnell’s ventute is briefly this -—Ho invested 
12,000 dola, iu hia plantetion, He hag spent over 6,000 dols, sluce in 
trees, seeds, and Iabour, Upon thia investment be makes from $000 dols, 
to 10,000 dole. a yaar, aud would not eell bis peach forest for lesa than 
300,000 dols. Great aa Charles Stewart Parnell ia as the uucrowued 
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king of ireigud, greater ia John AL Parnell, the peagh king of America, 
i I found it necessary to have recourse to, Englisb varieties. Jt was clear 
that « hard, firm peach which would weer bandling would bea gold mine. 
Io 1871 1 brought from England 6,006 budkded trees—the Bentrice, the 
Karly Bivpra, and the Karly Louise. I have found that thease threa varie. 
thes eet every requirement, I hava developed ns hybrid, to which I have 
give: the ngme of Peraell, This pose im destined to rank ig the peach 
family asthe La Gogte dose among the pears. 1 seoured it from en 
eceitental seedling, I made my first shipmant of thia peach five yaara 
ego. when it went off at 25 dol. abushe, I have now sevens thousand 
trees of thia variety, It hes aderk red skin, white Sesh, aad ia firm and 
beardy for shipment, The next ia the Foster, « peach of yatlow skin, 
exffron fleah, apd firey mould. But one oyop in threa of this pragh, 
however, ia Gttoship. Of the Amelia peach, dark-fleshed and browndah 
red cheek, I hare over 5,000 innes, ID have spent much time in expe;imengs 
ing, aud believe that | bhava now solved all the difficulties of thig heigh- 
bourhued, Aa old trees dia I replace them, and ale make o regolar annug] 
ieroase of 25,000 trogen," 

“ The worst euamy of the pesch orchard,” remarked Mr. Parnell, “ ia the 
balftaught horticulturiat with a Pruping kuife, There is na doubt but 
tbat pesch treep nudarstagd the art of growing, and should be let alone, 
Tha borers will uot do as mach harm ae the man who tries to osterminate 
them. Ifa tree yields bad fruit just qut it dewn aud replant. The priucips) 
danger, however, is winter killing, which ig a, misgamer, because tha killiug 
fykes placa owing to the absance of winter. Where no win’ es comes the sgn 
tever sinks, A anidden gold day chilla the tree, just as it doemn man. | 
have fully exploded oon idea prevalent, that ig won't do to planta new 
orchard upon the ita of an old archard. Tiaysands of my hee trees are 
ataniling upon ground which haa keen the site of half * dozen prasious 
orchards. Trees sat out ty the north-east never fail tp have fruit, Peaches 
Gourieh ia alternave yeata, aunetimes ope Variety gud sumotines anutier, 
In 1675 there was a Wouderful yield of gar! ¥ peaches. In 1878 the QIop Was 
equally geod, but in 1879 there was a peach famine which cxught wa twe 
ways. The famine in Ireland deprived me of wy rants, and the famine in 
peaches deprived me of my iucome here. In aiternates Fears since, with 
wonderfu) regularity, the yield has upheld the theory. ‘lhe earliast 
shipment eter male to New York was on the 16th of May, aud the latest the 
10th of August, whey the Delawara crop cute off the Georgia ayleg,” 

“Tue demand for Rood fruit bas uever yet heen wrt. I alware have more 
ardere than I can fili, New York ig the great market, because it is the 
distributing point, and aiwaya offure regular prices. Philadelphia stands 
next a6 an Eastero market. Cincinnati is tie great Pench depdt of the, 
West. JT once got 25 dols. acrate in Cincinnati. My beaviast shipment in 
one day was 900 oratve to the New York warket, Large quintitiea 1 send by 
freight and amal! quantities by axpress, In one Year | netted 11,000 dois 
Ths year [ have already shipped 1,000."—Palj Maii Budget, ° 
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INDIAN FLOWER SHOWS, 


Tue subject of Flower Shows has been so frequently 
dwelt upon in these columns that we feel much diflidence 
in again approaching the subject, and were only our own 
interests coucerned we should certainly refrain from doing 
so, Most of our readers are aware that we have taken 
up a position on this subject which, unfortunately, is in 
direct opposition to that of the august body whose 
opinioy is supposed to be supreme in all matters pertain- 
ing to horticulture in this country. This we extremely 

ret, and could we see any way by which this diversity 
of ideas could be reconciled, we should only be too 
pleased at such a result. As. far as we can see, the truth of 


- CORNOLsseUrs. 


the matter isthis, The Agri-Horticultural Society of India 
have held a series of Shows, for, perhaps, a quarter of a 
century, under almost precisely the same rules year after 
year, with, perhaps, an occasional class added as some new 
genera of plants came into public favor, or others with- 
drawn when some old favorite species have gradually 
sunk into oblivion. Beyond this, scarcely any changes 
have been made in the programme, and while horticulture 
has been advancing with rapid strides, the conditions 
under which the Annual Shows are held still remain 
practically the aame. On the other hand, we have 
probably advocated reforms which are of too sweep- 
ing 8 nature for the present state of horticultural opinion 
in this city,—not that we desire to withdraw any of the 
ideas we have brought forward, on the contrary we believe 
that it 1s only a question of time for them to be adopted 
verbatim et hterahm ; but it is too much for us to expeet 
that such @ conservative body should at once embrace such 
a radical change. 

Several of our town readers have addressed us on the 
subject of our failing to give a lengthened report of the 
recent Flower Show at Alipore, and we may candidly 
confess our reasons for not doing so. In the first place, as 
we remarked in our last issue, our criticisms regarding the 
Flower Show of 1885 caused a certain degree of ill feel- 
ing in high quarters, with an accusition that we were 
prompted by some personal animus in the matter, and we 
were desirous of preventing the repetition of such senti- 
ments. Besides this, there were the reports in the English- 
man, Indian Daily News, and Statesman of Feb. 11th, 
giving elaborate descriptions of the Show, and one and all 
of them were unanimous in declaring that the Exhibition 
was equal, if not superior, to any of its predecessors. 
Against such a concensus of opinion it was hopeless for us 
to raise a dissentient voice, and we therefore determined 
to maintain a discreet silence on the subject. We were 
glad to observe the Statesman’s remarks on the necessity of 
every exhibit being properly named, and that the neglect- 
ing to do so caused much disappointment amongst 
Our contemporary’s remarks. would have 
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carried much more weight had he taken the trouble to 
give correct names to the plants specially noticed by him ; 
as it is, he has added several new genera to our already 
overburdened vocabulary : for instance, we now have the 
following—Anthurunus, Saccolabriums, Phalcenopsis and 
Eucharias, and are also informed that the plural of Maran- 
ta is Afarantus. 

It is some satisfaction to us to notice that although the 
suggestions put forward by us last season were considered 
frivolous at the time, some of them were adopted in the 

,» schedule of prizes for the present season, notably that of 
reducing the number of plants tn various classes. Besides 
this, our remarks on the injudicious system of allowing 
amateur and nurserymen exhibitors to meet on the same 
level have been adopted by some of our contemporaries, 
and even more forcibly so by some of our leading nur- 
serymen. In our issue of february 3rd, 1885, we wrote 
as follows reearding the prizes offered :— 

“Tn the Plant and Flower Jist we have 48 classes or 
95 lst. and 2nd. prizes, varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 16, ora 
total of about Rs. 500; now every one of these classes are 
open alike to amateurs, Nurserymeu and Public Gardens 
without any distinction whatever. What chance can 
the former have in such a competition ? The experience 
of past years proves that if is a very slight one, for on an 
average at least three-fourths of the prizes awarded have 
been taken by the two latter classes of exhibitors, and 
how can it be otherwise while the amateur is so heavily 
handicapped ? In most instances he has to select his 
exhibits from a very small collection, which, however 
well they may be grown, can rarely be expected to be 
equal to those that may have been picked from, perhaps, 
a hundred or a thousand plants of any particular class. 
This one-sided system of competition instead of encour- 
aging the spread of horticulture, is much more likely to 
havea deterring effect. It is all very well to say that, were 
it not for the numerous entries made by nurserymen and 
the various public gardens, the Show would inevitably prove 
a failure. Granted ; but there is no reason why these 
should not be continued. We would only suggest that it 
would be more practicable to let them have separate class- 
es of their own, and the competition amongst themselves 
will continue as keen as ever. While things remain 
as they are, it is impossible to expect that the private 
grower can be tmduced to enter into a contest where the 
chances are almost a hundred to one against his being 
successful ; but let him once recognise the fact that he has 
only to meet his equals in the competition, and we 
should find many more amateurs willing to enter the 
lists. 

“ The system of providing special classes for what may 
be distinguished as private and public growers, is one 
that has been almost universally adopted, and everywhere 
with unqualified success, and why it has not been intro- 
duced here we cannot understand. 

“The present arrangement at first sight may appear to 
be greatly to the advantage of the competing nurserymen, 
who are not only able to make a public display of their 
novelties or specialities, but at the same time are well 
paid for doingse; but even for them it has its disad- 
vantages, and, in our opinion, these considerably out- 
weigh any benefit they would otherwise derive. The 
tradesman's business rests entirely upon the popu- 
larity of horticulture, and it is certainly to his interest 
ta encourage, by every possible meava in his power, the 


development of a more general practice of its pursuits, 
Now under the present order of things, he has to enter 
into competition mainly with his own constituents ; 
the effect of this.is, not only to discourage many who 
already take a very great interest in these matters, 
but also deter many other would-be aspirants for 
fame, who would otherwise compete. We certainly 
think otr nurserymen would best study their own 
interests by entirely withholding from competition until 
such time as more equable arrangements are made.” 

Although these remarks did not have the effect of induc- 
ing the Society to alter the Schedule of Prizes as suggest- 
ed, it is very evident that they were adopted by some of 
the oldest exhibitors, for the Indian Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 11th says :— 

‘ Baboo 8. P. Chatterjee, who has always been a pro- 
minent exhibitor, was, we regret to say, an absentee on this 
occasion ; his reason for not competing being, that as a 
florist it was hardly fair to compete with amateurs, many 
of whom were his own customers. The reason. is per- 
haps a sound one.” 

An English writer on the subject of “ Popularising 
Flower Shows” says:—“It is unfortunately not 1 common 
occurrence for the managers of Flower Shows to put 
forth their very best endeavours to make them a 
success, and then find themselves losers financially by the 
venture ; but I am led to ask, do secretaries and commit- 
tees of Flower Shows attempt all in their power to com- 
bine as much as possible the various local interests on 
behalf of the annual exhibition? I go to some country 
Shows, where, from the time I leave the railway station 
until the show ground is reached, there is a marked 
and an extraordinary absence of any indications that a 
Flower Show is being held. There must be a great ab- 
sence of any popular interest and excitement when this 
occurs. Such Shows are rarely successful,and it will 
not unfrequently be found that théy are in the hands 
of a few individuals,—generally a self-constituted 
authority--who do not work in sympathy with the 
populace. . 

“ Here we have a very we summer exhibition, held 
always during the second week of July, which has become 
quite a district holiday, and that because all classes have 
been interested in the event. Let me endeavour to show 
for the guidance and encouragement of others how this 
has been brought about. The first step of importance 
was to change the day of the Show to that on which the 
shops closed earlier than usual, An immediate result 
was that the tradesmen instead of closing at five o’clock 
closed at two o'clock on the show day. Concurrently 
with this I had found that scarcely a tradesman subscribed 
to the funds of the Society. I was told they had been 
asked, but refused, I tried them on another tack. I said, 
‘will you give special prizes in kind, as articles of attire, 
garden tools, works of useful art, &c.’ They did ; and thie 
summer I am able to announce as special prizes from 
tradesmen such things as a sewing machine, a silver watch, 
an alarum clock, a silver tea-pot ; bow, quiver and arrows 
for archery ; lawn tennis raequets and shoes; valuable 
articles of wearing spparel for men and women; pictures, 
cakes, &c., and lastly, a half ton of coals. What is the 
result? The tradesmen, their families and assistants, 
become interested in the awarding of these prizes, they go 
to the show and take their friends with them. By some 
fastidious persons all this is considered infra dig, and [| 
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hed to combat this false sentimént at the outset, and I 
am happy to say overtame it.” | 

Although the adoption ofall the above suggestions 
would hardly be feasible in this country, where 
we have such a different class of exhibitors to cater for, 
still the main argument holde good, and that is—that to 
make a Flower Show really popular you must first obtein 
the sympathy and support of the community generally. 
This fact was forcibly illustrated by the grand measure 
of success that attended the Flower Show held at Allaha. 
bad on February 20th. We must admit that when wd wer'é 
first invited to attend the Show we had somé hesitatton 
ity accepting it. At first sight it appeared searcely pro- 
bable that it would be worth while to frivel itpwatds of 


five hundred miles to a Mofussil Show, when thé exhibitions | 


held in our City of Palaces are far from coming up to our 
standard of excellence. On perusing the schedule of 


rizes offered, there were, however, two or three points that | 


orcibly struck us,—first, that the total ardourit of prizes 
(nearly Rs. 1,000). had been raised entirely by voluntary 
subscriptions ; secondly, that it was under the management 
of a powerful And independent local. committee ; and thirdly, 


that, with the exception of a few aperially provided classes, } 
the whole Show was specielly imtended. for amateur garden- | 


ers. Here were the very ideas that we had fought so long 

for, and hitherto fought in vain, being put into practical 
y BITC S at g Pp pract 

operation, and for this reason, if for no other, we determined 


on availing ourselves of the opportunity provided us of |, 


seeing them put to the test. The results of the Show 
certainly exceeded our most sanguine expectation, and 
would compare favourably with any of our Calcutta Ex- 
hibitions. A full report of the Show is given in anotlter 
column, so that we need not’ dwell on the subject here ; 
suffice it'to say that every class wax well’ represented, 
some of them bountifully so. In the class for Pansies 
alone there were upwards of twenty entries, and in all the 
other annual classes there were an average of at least ten 
exhibitors. What @ striking contrast this is te the sauie 


section at the recent Show at’ Alipoie, where in no’ class: 


were there more than two or three entities, and these 
almost exclusively from our public gardens. Some of 
our readera may imagine that this is owing to the climate 
of the North-West Provinces being better adapted for 


Annuals; such, however,.is not the case,-and if there is. 


any: difference at all, we should say that it would be in our 
favour, It must be‘admitted: that some of the Annuals. 


shown at Allahabad were not’up to Exhibition’ form, in fact’ 


many of.them might be pat down as second rate only ; 
but these entries are certainly preferable to empty, benches. 
If every exhibitor were to-show only such planta as 


he was perfectly convinced must win, the majority of. 


Flower: Shows would dwindle away to nothing. 

While on the subject of Flower Shows, we would draw 
attention to an announcement that et peta in out adver- 
tising columns regarding the Grand 
the Zoological Gardens, Alipore, on Saturday, March 20th. 
The Show, it will be observed, is to be held on behalf of the 
Gountess of Dufferin’s Fund, and if'for this reason alone, it 


deserves: the hearty support ofthe public. Now to have a 


Flower Show worthy of the name a liberal prize fund 


must. be provided, and if that were to be deducted from the’ 


proceeds but httle would be left to make over to the noble 
acheme for whichit has been promoted. Messrs. Thos. Cook 


& Son. have. therefore appealed to the public. for subscrip- 


tions ta.enable them to offer suitable prizes, and wefeel as- 








orticultural Féte at |: 


sured that this appeal will ba liberdlly responded to. 
Up tothe time of oir going to press the schedule of 
prizes has not been issued, so that we are unable to place 
it before our readers; but from information placed. at our 
disposal, we are able to state that a liberal list of prizes 
will be awarded; that separate classes will be provided for 
amateurs and nurserymen, so that all classes of growers 
will have an equal chance of succéss, We trust that our 
Calcutta amateur gardeners will take advantage of this 
opportunity and come forward in large numbers. Every 
one cannot of course be successful, but each can contribute 
his quota towards making the Exhibition worthy of the 
noble object for which it has been promoted. : 
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In Russia the’ oil éxpressed from sunflower-aeada fs largely 
employed for adulterating olive-oil. The purified oil ig considered 
equal to olive-oil for table use. 





To remove rust from tools, firat scour them with emery moisten- 
ed with suiphune acid diluted with six volumes of water, tiuse dry, 
| and finish with oil and emery flower, 








Scaar CULTIVATION IN Britis Gourandé.—From a recent return 
of the Crown Surveyor of British Guiana it seems that in Demerara: 
40,877 acres of land are under sugar cultivation, while in Esse- 
ih ho 18286; and in Berbice 15,294 acres’ are under similar 
culture. 





PROLONGED freshness is secured by’atanding flowers in water for 
some hours before they are sent away, It is the greatest fallacy to 
suppose that any which liave to be seut to a distatica should’ be 
fresh picked. They will travel better and last longer if allowed to’ 
imbibe a full supply of moisture before aturting. 





Corrcses.—These can be grown to a great size in comporatively 
small pots, providing liquid manure is freely given. Overpottin 
ig the cause of many a failure in growing Coleuses’ Some of the’ 
uow lanumerable new varieties are strikingly beautiful, but many 
of the older varieties are very uruamental,; aud as a rule wore 
easily grown. 
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Faurt Trees on Saxon Hichways.—The planting of the high- 
ways in Saxouy whth fruit trees is proving fiuaucially a very suc-. 
cessful experiment. During the last threa years the State received 
from this source—1882, 87,844 Ma:ka; 1883, 110,16: Marks ; 
1884, 103,213 Marks; together 301,218 Marks. Wood gold also 
produced from 12,000 to 13,000 Marks. These amounia wera 
received after the expenditure incurred in leasing and io auctions 


had been deducted.— Kuhiow's German Trade Review. 





Tar sudden introduction aud inerease of garden vegetables in 
Englund about the time of Elizabeth did for leprosy, till theu a 
never-ceasiug plague, what medical art could never accomplish ; 
it was bavisled by their providing the tneaue of bealthy biovd. 
Previously the food gave to the blood an excesa of phosphates aud 
caused a nearly total absence of alkalies, so that its quality wag 
depraved and its fuuctions were destroyed, 





Frurt 48 4 -Mepicivg.—Tie regular and-moderate use of well- 
ripened fruit isnot so widely appreciated as it should be. Resi- 
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dents in regions where more or less malaria prevail, have, accord- 
ing to a writerin the “Country Gentleman,” discovered that 
notbing is a seurer preventive of its deleterious effects than a 
regular supply of fruit. Fruit will not only prevent disease, but 
in some instaucea it has proved one of the best medicines to cure 
it. 





OraNces AND Lewona IN Gaeece.— Greece and the Levant are 
countries io which Lemons and Oranges grow in abundance, and 
Dr. Landerer, of Athens, ina communication received from him 
on the subject, states that more than 100,000,000 Lemons, 
Oranges, and Citrons are consumed or exported by the inhabitants 
of various parte of Asia Minor. There are also met with all the 
other sarts of fruits of the family Hesperidm, such aa Citrus indica, 
commonly kuown as Mandarina, The fruite of Citrus Cedro aod 
Citrus decumana are collected for the preparation of the confec- 
tion Citrinate. 





_ Some idea of the magnitude of the business of raising eweet- 
scented flowers for their perfurne alone may be gathered from tho 
fact that Europe aud British India consume about 150,000 gals. 
of handkerchief perfumes yearly; that the English revenue frow 
eau de cologue ia £8,000 anoually, and that the total revenue of 
other perfumes is estimated at £25,000 annually. There is one 
great perfume distillery at Cannes, in France, which uses nearly 
100,000lb. of acacia flowers, 140,000lb. of rare flower leaves, 
32,0001b, of jasmine blossoms, 20,000Ib, of tuberose blossoms, and 
an immense quantity of other material, 





CaMPHOR iN Caina.—Reporting oa the trade of Tamsin, China, 
the Commissioner of Customs says thatthe trade in camphor is 
represented in the returns by such an iusiguificaut figure that 
there ia great fear of its total extinction in the near future. The 
immediate cause of its rapid collapse may be traced to the eager- 
ness of the Chinese to acquire, by all possible means, as much 
territory as possible. During the last tbrea years hills thickly 
wooded with camphor trees have been burned over by the Chinese, 
in order to compel the savages to withdraw. Destruction ou ao 
large scale naturally tells on the camphor trade. Forests of 
camphor trees do still exist further inland, bat the absence of all 
beaten tracks across the mountains reudera them difficult of 
access.<— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Bamsoo.—There is nothing like science for enlarging the mind. 


Taka bamboo for instance, which moat people would define as a 
hollow, juinted stick of varyiug size with lance-head-shaped leaves. 
Bamboo, we all know, is one of the most useful productions of 
nature, But wa can searcely recoguize our old friend when des- 
cribed aa a plant the leaves of which “are said to be tuasic, touic, 
anthelmintic, stomachic and carminative,” and the raot “cooling, 
tonic, and alexipharmic.” Another species “is prescribed in the 
form of a decoction of the leaves or root in diseases of the head, 
chest, &c.” A wash of the leaves in certain other diseases. 
“ Bumboo juice is prescribed in catarrh, fever, acute cerebral, 
apival, and bronchial atfections,’ and so on. But this really 
uite carries our fumiliar acquaintance into another world, I knew 
that the use of the bamboo attck frequently caused “acute cerebral 
affections’ (vide police reports passim’. It is newa to learn that 
its juice taken intecoally provides a cure !—Singapore Free Press, 
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InrLveNncm of Licht on THE GRowTH OF PLANTs IN Hied 
LatTitopes.—In a valuable treatise on the vegetable productions of 
Norway, which haa beeu published by Dr. Mueller, some extraor- 
dinary facts are related respecting tle iuflueuce of the long 
duration of hight during the summer months on the growth of 
vegetablea in the higher latitudes iu Norway. At 70° N. it was 
found that ordinary Peas grew at the rate of 34 Huglish in. ia 
twenty-four hours for many days in number, and that some cere- 
aly aluo grew a5 much as 24 in, in the same time. Not only is the 
rapidity of growth gffecetd by the constant presence of light, but 
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those vegetable secrationa whic h owe their existence to the infiu- 
ence of actinic force on the leaves are also produced in far greater 
quantity than in more southern climates, since the colouring matter 
and pigment cells are found in much greater quantity, and the 
tiuts of the coloured parts of vegetables are consequently deeper. 
The sume remark applies to the favouring and odoriferous matters, 
so that the fruits of the north of Norway, though not equal in 
auceharine properties, are far more intense in flavour than those of 
the soath, 





THe TRANSPLANTING OF TREES—~A contributor to Farm and 
Fireside, in ia directions respecting the treatinent of trees before 
their removal, writes as follows—° A tree in full leaf may be 
compared to a powerfal pump, the roote absorbing water from the 
soil, which ia carried upward through the atem and exhaled from 
the leaves in the form of vapour, if now the principal portions of 
the roots be cut away, and especially the fine rootleta which are 
farthest from the stem and through whose extremities nearly all 
the water is absorbed, the leaves, if allowed to grow, will exhaust 
the water from the stem and roots more rapidly than it cap be 
supplied by the remnant of the latter, and the consequence will 
be the deatruction of the tree. Hence, in transplanting treea, 
the leaf-bearing twigs should be cut away in proportion te the 
logs of roots, and it should be remembered that the root-surface 
is generally equal to that of the twigs; consequently the safest 
rule ia to remove nearly all the branches, trimming to bara 

les. Jt is bard to do thia, but the aftergrowth of the tree will 

rapid enough to compensate for the apparent loses. In moving 
large trees it is an excellent plan to dig down and cut off a large 
portion of the roots 4 year before transplanting, removing a portion 
of the top at the same time. This will cause the formation of new 
rootlets near the stem, which may be preserved in the final 
transplanting.” 


Soot Watsa.—As a cheap and easily made reliable fartilizer 
this is of great value. It may be used with much advantage 
wherever plants are grown in pots. There is no kind of plant it 
does not benefit, and it may be given to those which produce 
fruit, flowers, or fine foliage. Tt has the virtue better than any 
other fortilizer of clearlug worms from the soil in pots, and this is 
agreat gain in itself’ No kind of of worm will remain in the 
soil which receives a supply of soot water occasionally, and it 
causes folia ge, fruit, and flowers to assume a much darker colour 
than they do when it is not used, It imparts extra vigour, and 
may be used all the year round. * Ferns are especially benefited 
by it, and the fronds assume a deep green colour under ita influ- 
ence, Strawberries in pots, Pines, Vines, Pelargoniuma, Fuchsias, 
and indeed all plants improve in texture and appearance from its 
use, It may be used to expel worms before the pots are full of 
roota, but as 4 general fertilizer it should not be much employed 
until the roots have taken to soil freely. It is not wanted until 
then. Many have much difficulty in getting the soot to mix with 
the water, but thia is easily enough managed. Any ordinary 
old bag should be taken ; half fill it with soot, pat a brick or large 
stone inside, tie up the mouth, and put into the tauk or barrel 
with the water. Ina short time the water will have penetrated 
through every particle of the soot and converted it into a pulp, 
The water is then in excellent condition for use. It may, however, 
be too strong for giving to the planta ns it is, but a quantity of 
it may be lifted aud put into the pana with clear water, the 
strength to apply it being a matter which can only be determined 
by the cultivate r,—J. Mure, Margam.— Journal of Horticulture. * 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of Messra. H, Cannell & 
Sons’ Floral Guide for 1886. ‘T's those who have seen the former 
aditions of this w onderful production it is unnecessary for us to say 
anything in its praise; but to any of our readers who have not 
done 40, we can only say, obtain a copy at once, that is, if they are 
intending purchasers of either plants or seeds, We say intending 

urchasere advisedly, f or it would be doing the publishers an in- 
justice to recommend it to the attention of what may be termed 


professional catalogue collectors (and there are many such in this 
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country). An ‘instance of the avaricious greed of this class of 
gardeners came under our notice a short time since. When calling 
on a gentleman residing in one of our mofussil stations we remarked 
that a shelf in his library was entirely devoted to Horticultural 
Catalogues, and there were perhaps fifty or sixty publications includ~ 
ing those of all the leading English and Continental seedsmen and 
nurserymen. This great interest in trade literature was strangely 
at variance with the little interest apparently bestowed on his 
rden, which preseated a poor, weedy appearance. We conld not 
owever forbear ventaring a remark that, from sucha host of cata- 
loguea, our friend must be in the habit of importing large quanti- 
ties of plants and seeds. No! he certainly enjoyed looking over 
catalogues, but he ordered very little from them. All he imported 
last year was a guinea collection of Flower Seeds from asecond or 
third-rate firm, who had probably had little or no experience of the 
requirements of an Indian climate; the consequence was an 
egregious failure—and we should say deservedly so. Messrs. 
Cannell & Sons’ publication can hardly however be looked upon as 
an ordinary trade catalogue: it is far more than this, containing 
not only a most complete and reliuble descriptive list of avery des- 
cription of soft-wooded plants, but also a vast amount of valuable 
information on the culture of all the most prominent genera. 





@riginal Arctieles. 


THE ROSE. 
SUMMER Ross (continued from page 101). 
_- Frewon Roses (Rosa Gallica.) 





Out of the many thonsands of varieties of this once popular group’ 


that have been introduced from time to time, there now remaing 
scarcely more than fifty in cultivation, and even with this simail 
remnant of a once glorious army not more thau half a dozen kinds 
are generally cultivated. They are well adapted for cultivation in 
our Hilt stations; and thrive in any good garden soil They 
require careful pruning ; all the weakest wood should be entirely 
cut out, leaving only four or six strong growths, and these must 
be cut back to six or eight eyes from the base or to the first 


plump bud, 
Name, Description. Habit of 
a Growth. 
8 foula da Mandsutl ose critason-purple centre sometimes fiery oo... rab, 
* BlanchefleuPevweee White, slightiy tinted with feah ....cceeeee rob. 
Cynthia vcceecasevavssessses pale rose, light margin, beautiful, jarge...... aod, 


AGUEZEEAU veeesyecseceene OFIMBON, Tichly shaded with purple, large 


BN fitll .. esses cerseceraseceseeserssasereseereessss MOG. 
| *Duchess of Buccleuch... dark rose, margin blush, beautiful ...... ee vig. 
Fe ree wea Tich Felyety purple, contre scarlet ......0000 Vig. 
Marjotin.c.scsnscrrses pranear purple, large and fail ....-sscecsees ssodrsany scares rob. 


Gillet Parfait v.00. pure white, with broad stripes of rosy crim- 

eon, beautiful, very double w.csescssecsescan Owl, 
ORL .ccsecresceeececareccns Gark crimaon and acariet shaded, large........ rub. 
Perie des Panach white, striped with rom@...icccescscsessascoseeees DOGG, 
Alosa Mundi verses beacaee red, striped with white, sometimes al] red ; 


large and Bemi-double ..seseserseeeeeee DOG, 
Village Maid......eu008 White, striped with roae and purple, iarge 
and fuil, of cupped fort v..cccsuprreren sees 


Hypeip Curva Rogezs. 


This group originated by crossing the French and other summer 
blooming Roses with the Chinese, ‘lea-scented and Noisette varie- 
ties. They are of a very hardy nature, and grow most luxuriantly 
‘in a cool climate, but are not adapted for cultivation in the plains; 
they must be pruned very sparingly. The following varieties can 
be recommended :— 


Nate, 


mod, 


Habit of 
Growth, 


Biairri, No. 2...000.P 8 ad blush, fine large patala, very handsome 
oliage ; fine pillar or weeping Roge ...... Fig. 

ree ersscneeeke deep carmines, a haudsome old rariety, 
which forms a noble staudard or piilar ... 
Chenbdold,.oon serces seek brilliant glowing crimaon, very showy, and 
s auperh Repge ; forme a voble ataudard or 


pillar Ruse LEER LL Le eaeaeva otth# reb. 


Description. 


Brennus 
rob, 
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Habit of 
Growth, 


«-P silvery blush, very digtinet and basutiful ... vig. 


Naine, Description, 


Comiessa da Lacé 
Double Margi 
free. 


site pillar or weeping Roge ..... 


PORTE CERTCT.T | vig. 
beantiful, 


Piusndskueseeunatsdesdssecuuasevaneccsssecase as vig. 


good pillar Rose PRSSSRERSE ERASER Ae eee Vige 


Madame Plantier . 
Madame Riviere (Hug 


Forslior file) sssenseon P very beautiful and delicate bright roge, very 

large, full, and well formed . 2. cesssecsnee 

Magna Hosea... coe light blush. tinted with pink, very large and 
BLOW F sss ssnsescenenses sessspaaeuseaunes iescbretecsaas VIL: 


Hyszip Bourpon Roses. 


This family of Roses haa been produced by crossing the French, 
Provence aud other summer Roses with the Bourbons. They are 
generally of a more vigorous habit than the preceding, being readi- 
ly distinguished from them by their broad stout foliage. They re- 
quire the same treatment asthe Hybrid China, but may perhaps be 
proued rather imora freely. 


Name, Habit of 


Growth. 


Catherine Bonnard.,....P cerise-crimaon flowers, moderate size, full, 
anid well formed ; a good pillar Rese ...... 
Charles Lawson..,... 8 P bright roge shaded, very large and doable ; 
O fie Rime esccsasseuscecteatecseaeneenae esaecene FOU, 
Coupe DP Hbbés.....000.0. P delicate rosy flesh, larga and donble + one 
of the imneat venutifil of summer Rages ,.. 
sisaanseesearsseaseese pale rose, globular, very large and full; a 
handsome Rose, and good for a pillar...... rob, 


Description. 


J ERO... 


Madama feaac Pereira 
(d4fargottin Als) ..3 P beautiful vivid carmine, full, of immense 
size, perfect imbriented form, blagming 
all the season ; growth very vigorous ; 
firat-ciase variely 
Mfadame Jeanne Joubert 
(Afurgottin) .y-scee0eeP fine carmine, larga and imbricated, bionming 
lnts in the no'nmn ; a good garden Rose 
wereeeaeE pale rose, very large and haudeome ; makes 
a fine standard or pillar Rome 1. .cc0scnessens 
Paul Ricaut sreerecvecs «3 brilliant carmine, very large, moat exquisite. 
ly formed, and very beautiful .......cccc500. MUG, 


vig. 


Tob, 


Poul Perraa wo 


Souvenir de Mons. Fuivre 
(Devet) c.s.c0c0000 oe fine aoarlet-red. with slaty reflex, very large, 
fol, And well POP INCU ss scccaueteiancccteawente +1 Vig 


THe Damask Ross. (Rosa Damascena). 


The only variety of this group that can be cultivated with 
success in the plains is the well known Bussooral), so extensive- 
ly grown in various parts of the country for the production of 
attar and Rose water. The Bussoorah is only valuable for its 
glorious perfume, for the flowers are only semi-double, with 
thin flimey petals and very evanescent tn colour, in fact lacking 
all the points that should be found in a good Rose. 

Mr. W. Paul in the “Rose Garden” says : “ Formerly all dark 
Roses were termed Damask, probably from the first dark yvarioties 
having borne this name. But there are now dark Roses belonging 
to every section, and there are Damask Roses of every colour. 
The Damask are readily distinguished from others by a robustness 
of growth, in conjunction with rough, spinous shoots and downy 
correaceous leaves of a light green colour. Owing to this latter ° 
feature they present a striking contrast when iutroduced among 
other groups. The flowera are mostly of fair size ; some are large, 
and all are showy." 

The Damask Rose is allowed to be of | oe antiquity. Some sup- 
pose it to be, of this Virgil speaks in the Georgics and elsewhere. It 
iv generally believed that it was first introduced from Syria, and 
brought to England in 1573. But Johnson, in “ The History of 
Gardening” aays :-—" The learned Linacre, who died in 1524, firat 
introduced the Damask Rose from Italy.” Who will fight the 
battle? We must oot pause todo so; wherever the truth may 
lie, it is evident that this Rose has been cultivated in England 
for a great length of time, and it affords a striking example of 
the treasures Natore’s planta are capable of yielding beneath 
the hand of the industrious cultivator, of the power given unto 
man to improve by his labor the races of the vegetable world. 
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For two hundred years thia Rose underwent but little change, but 
modern Rose growers have improved and varied it to such an 
extent, producing through it first, Dainask Perpetual, then Hybrid 
Perpetual, that the favourites of so long standing are threatened 
with oblivion.” 


Name. Description, Habit of 
Growth. 
La Ville de Brexeites ,.. light reese, marcin blush, | rge aud full...... vig. 
Leda oF Painted eat rete blush, eciged with lnke, full to. .anes Tr eens rob. 
Madame Hardy,..cs0scass white beautifal, large wt Gull... cuscsses vig 
Hadama Solis ...u00085 pale straw, cupped ... vi 


York and Luacaster red aud @hite, striped, lara and fril, tinbie 
. ta sport Shaaaadad See Ph Re Figs 
Rosa ALBA. 


Rosa Alba, or the White Rose, so named probably Lecausa the 
original species is white, forma a small but interesting group of 
old fashioned Rusea none of whiell we betieva have ever been cul- 
tivated in this country, They woul! probably grow vigorously 
in the Hilts, but it is doubtful if they could be induced to thrive 
satisfactorily in the plains. 


Name. Description, Sibi 
Blanole Belgique ....+. vee While, Very floriferuis,...cscccoee setutsseeeeus mod 
. Beatle da Seger senneanann avft roey fosh, edges blush, beautiful, of me- 
dium mze, fuli, form cupped... dineaee en rob. 


Celestial or Maiden's 
Biush TeITTLILSCTLiLT iit fT flealh colour, beautifully tinted with the Tat 
delicate pink, vf medium size, doutie, mad. 


| , CUBROG: 2ctay ces vaecscivsa. ce oeveess cnecetemeunu sn, AMOI: 
Felicits (Parmentier) ... Tosy feali; margeou blush, large and fitl...... reb 
Madume Audot....u. . gioray Feel, are and fulbsceerenecerees 2 Md 
Madame Legrag....c.00 creamy white, large and full....ciccceseeene-e. mod 


ScoTcH Roses, 
Rosa Spinoseasima, or the Scotch Rose, is, as the name implies, 
a native of Britain; its cultivation, we believe, hus never been 
attempted in this country, nor ig it likely that it would succeed 
except at a high elevation. 
Boursavitt Roses. (Kosa Alpina). 


The epecies of this gronp are entirely distinct from any other 
section of the Rose faintly. The shoots ara long, very smooth 


and flexible, and in most inetancea entirly free from thorns, The 


lants grow vigorously evough in the plains, |ut can rarely, 
if ever, be iuduced to flower freely, and when produced are 
invariably | weedy worthless things. In the Hill stations, on 
the contrary, they bloom very profusely, producing their flowers 
in large clusters, perfect in shape aud of good size, but rarely 
double. 

AUSTRIAN Roses (FR. lutea, 


Harrisoati and the Persian Yellow are the shovwiest Yellow 
Roses in cultivation. The latter cannet be too highly recommend- 
ed; ite flowers are of a deep gollen yellow, and the young leaves 
have the fragrance of the Sweet Brair. It blooms freely under 
ordinary treatinent, but requires care in pruning; the head should 
be well thinned, and the shoots that are Jeft for flowering suffered 
to remain long. Suitable only for cultivation in the Hills. 


Naine. Description, Habit of 

Qrowth, 

Austrian Fellow .....00. er la peauanevesA Genes ae 
at COP POE ceneen ee, MDZLO. cece. ceeeeeeeense ree ree steteereeneee s oreree Mot, 
Harvisonii sastateceseneuues » fine go-den yeliow, double, flowers profugely rob, 


. Meni, 
Rosa SULPHUREA. 


The flowers of this variety are of the deepest and brightest 
yellow foand among Roses of good globular form, very large and 
full. Unfortunately it is netorious for refusing to expand its Llooma, 
and this character has adhered to it for upwards of two hundred 
yenrs. Parkinaoo, a wriler of the seventeenth ceutury, says :— 
“ The flower is so thick and double, that very often it breaketh 
out on ane side or another, but few of them abiding whole and 
fair iv dur country.” We remember seeing several plants of this 
species at Mussoorie a few years since, and ou makiig enquiries 
were informed that they bloomed freely year after year, but rare- 
ly produced a perfect ower. We have plants iv Calcutta that 
aie grewing vigorously enough, but although planted upwards of 
four years have never fluwered, 
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Swuet Briza ( Rosa rubtg'nosa). 


This dear old favorite ia almost too well known to need descrip. 
tion: it ia common all over India, and growa freely if left to itself, 
stul should never be pruned. It must be propagated either by 
bodding or grafting as cuttings cannot be induced to strike. We 
Lave only met with one variety in cultivation in Iudia, aud this ig 
probably the wild type of our English hedgerows, The following 
varlotiea are now grown in Europe :—~ 


Name. Description. 


Doubla Scariet Sees flowers roay red. 
La oe Distiaguda ......0. flowera tight red. cupped, 


awe 6 HOWOra light crimacn. 


Superd Red... vssssseceenee Bowers bright red, vary sweet. 


Cuimaine Summer Roszs. 


The various groupa belonging to this section, like those degeril- 
ed above, are, with but one or twe exceptions, only suitable for cul- 
tivation in the Hills, 


AYRSHIRE Roses (Rosa arverstis), 


These may be described as ranning Roses ; their growth is very 
slender and extremely rapid. They are of a very hardy nature, and 
for planting in rongh situations where others will not thrive, for 
covering old walls, trees or pillars, they have no equal. Being 
natives of Europe, they can only be grown successfully in this 
couutry ata high elevation. 


Name. Deacription, 
Bennett's Seedling (Tho- 
VORDUTIE) seecgneerseseee White, small and double, 


Dundee Ramblar .....- white, aenii-double, 
carmine-rose, tinted with cerisa: flowers of 
medium size, full, and finely formed, pros 


duoett in Clustera, extra fine, blooming ik 


anlLingn. 
PUG soe eacrcceiil eee pala flerh, large and double. 
Splend@ns vaccuccsee wees Hesh colour, largea dd: ohta. 
Virginian Rambler ...... in the way of Dundee Rambler, batt the. 


flowers shaded with pink ; admirable for 
weepilg. 


EverGeern Roses. (fosa sempervirens). 


This species is not actually evergreen o8 the name would imply, 
although it retuing ita foliage in 4 cold climate longer than that of 
any other member of the Rose family, In this country however, 
where the majority of Roges are more or less evergreen, the peculiar 
churacteristic of of Rosa sempervirens is of no value. In very bleak 
situations, at a high altitude, 1t would doubtless prove exceedingly 
naeful. ‘The flowers are small bat extremely double, and are horna 
in dense drooping corymba of from twenty to fifty blooms each. In 
pruning all the thin wood should be removed, and the shoute left . 
for blooming should simply have their tipa pinched off 


Name. Description. 


Donna Marta ..c.cc00- Pate white, amnall and double, 

Felicite Perpetues ........ creamy wh-te, beautifal, amall and full 
Bap see ccccuecuerencerene PUSY fleads, full. 

Leor oldine d'Orleang...... white. tipped with red; amall and double, 
Myrianthes Renoneals ... blush, elzed with rose, ameatl and-double. 
HAMPAALE veeseccsesecre oe PUPS White, double, 


Rosa MULTIFvoRA. 
The varieties belonging to thia group, although they grow vigor- 
ously enough in the plains, produce but very insignificant flowers, 
and then very sparingly after being planted for several yeura At 


“an elevation of about 5000 to 6000 feet in thie Himalayas they seem 


to find a home in every way congenial to them, bivoining most pro- 
fusely year after year without any attention being given them. 


PoLyantaa Roses. (2. palyanthvs), 


Japanese Roser, producing white flowers, and clasely allied to, if 
not varieties uf, #. muitylora, They are of very rapid growth, aud 
valuable for climbing. | 


Name. Description. 


Bijou de Lyon «2... sess POTS White, amall, full, ard imbricated, pro- 
wee! in clusters, 


Double ( Duplex)... wa, Gouble white. 
Siagie (Somplez) wo... Blog 6 elite. 
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PRIZE LIST, 


The Bonkaians are tender evergreen Roses, very vigorous in Best. Flowers and Plants. let Prize. Qnd Prize, 


growth, with small aud beautifal shining leaves. No pruuing is re- | 19 
tired until they become muchorowded with branebes, when a por- 

‘tion of the strongest shoots ivy he removed ; all the weaker ones | | 

should be left, as from these the flowers are produced. 


Name. ; Description, 


Ging aed * eR PR ee a 
: a ee . PRhite-, ¥err fragrant, arent of he Titje€.....s 
Fallow wsssssesssseseneoee JOliOW, owermy free:y in smal] clustera,,.... 


Rosa ternate or Rosa levigata, a very common plant in Beugal,. 
‘also belongs to this group; it is of vary rampant growth with bright 
‘glosay foliage, ita pure white single flower being produced in devae 
‘clusters. 


2 
§ 
6 
6 
Fortuniana .ccssccesees white,large and very aweet ; intreduced from 8 
6 
6 
6 
G 
i 


‘Rosa Olcarrea, 


This species ie described by Firminger as producing no flowers, 
‘such is not however tha case; in its wild state it flowers as freely 
‘ga the common Dog Rose: under cultivation if certainly blooms 
- very rarely, except on plants that have been left entirely undisturb- 

ed for some years, and yet Rosa gigantea is probably the most 
‘useful Rose in cur gardens in Lower Bengal, for we depend glinost | 
‘exclusively upon it for stocks on which to graft onr Hybrid Perpe- | 9 
‘tualg, Tena and Noisettes. It roots more freely than any other spe- 
cies with which we are acquainted, and is the most obliging foster 
parent in the whole Rose family. : 


ALLAHABAD FLOWER AND YEGETABLE SHOW. 


_ The subjoined Hat tells who won the prizes at our recent Show, and all 
_ said, & very good show it was, The flowers wera good, the vegotables 
more than goo, most excellent as arule, Opinions differ as to whether 
the display of this year generally was equal to ita predecessor. Perhaps 
the vegetables were better, the flowers hardly ap to last year’s mark, and 
thia, especinily in the case of roses,—-thongh Lady Lyall’a display, by 
the way, was s fina ove—the roses having suffered from the recent ex- 
‘eaptionally cold winds of the previous fortnight. Our Allababad roses are 
- gharming, nowhere in India better, and it might be quite permissible to 
arrange the next anniversary of the Show with special reference to their 
‘best season. But then arises the question—what: precisely ia their 
sessont Mr. Weathrall, one of our moat auccessfal local growers, 
‘dates their prime about the end of January. Does he forget the froate ? 
Again, the truth is that the rose is amiable ns it is beautiful—e oombi- 
nation rarely found out of the flower-bel—and thot the period of its 
best blooming ia in no small degree regulated by the date the parent tree 
‘ia praned. On the whole, however, we should profer the let of February 
to the 10th or 26th for the next Bhow, Among the flowers, Mrs. 
Brodhurat’s scarlet geraniams- were exceptionally fine, whilst the anunals 
in pots exhibited by Lady Lyall were at once an envy snd an encour- 
‘agement to her competitors. Mr. Fairlie's foliage plhuts, and particularly 
Mr. Crowley's crotona, were wortby of all praise, whilet descending, if 
descent it necessarily be, to the domain of the purely useful, Mr. Berrill 
waa supreme in vegetables, But where, oh! where, was Mr. Wright, whe 
left every ona in the lurch in this class last yaar? The Commissioner and 
the Collector helped the exhibition by every menna in their power, whilst 
ir. Phillips, the Superintendent of our Public Gardens and Secretary to 
the Show, assisted by Mr, R. Barton West, of Calcutta—another pro- : 
feesional-—awarded the prizes with a discrimination that left no room 13 
far discontent, It remains only to be said that all our local world wae | 13 
at the Show, great and small, and that in Allahabad moans a goodly 
gethering. | : , i 12 


6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 

12 
6 


Oar aam 


Species ornamental foliage ; 
plants we RR, A. Fairlie, Tf. Crowley, 
Pots Gersaninma Hon. M. Brodhiarst Mra. Watling. 


_ Varieties of Heartserea or Lady Lyall. Hon. M. Brod 
Pansies "horas, 

Pots Petunias, varioties... G. W, Atlin. ... Lady Lyall. 
Puts Verbenas ee 6«oLaly Lyalt =... W HH, Wright. 
Pots Stocks =. R.8, Lovejoy ... EH Smythe. 
Pots Phlox a» Lady Lyall ww. A J. Lawrence 
Pots Nasturtiums we «Eady Lynll. 2. A J. Lawrence. 
Pots Daisiea va» = Lady Lyall, « ... BR 8B Lovejoy. 
Pots Asters «» Lady Lyall, 1... W.H Wright. 
Pots Oxalis - Lady Lyell. =... EB Berrill. 


Separate collection of 42 , 
pote of annuals a» Lady Lyall, 3. A J’ Lawrence, 
Collection of fernsin pota R. A. Fairlie, «.. T. Crowley. 
Do, 6 pots (not less than : 
S varieties) § «.. RBA, Fairlie, ... T Crowley. 
Do 3 pots (different ya- 


_ , Heties } . KR. A, Fairlie... T. Crowley. 
Rasket ot pot of Maide aa 

Hair Fern -» Miss Brodhurst. 
Araucaria plant in pot ox 

tob . a. TT, Crowley. 
Variaties of Crotons in 

pots +e T, Crowley aan R A Fairlie, 
Do. do, w» LT. Crowley, R A. Fairlie 
De. do. sis T, Crowley =... RB Lovejoy, 
Do. Begonias - R A Pairlie. " 
Do: Colens - eo Gady Lyall .... T, Otovwley. 
Do, Cacti » BA Fairlia ... Hanuman Pershad. 
Do. Panax w HK. A Fairlie, 
Palma (not lesa than $ | 

Farieties } ww RA Fittlie .. W.H Mast 
Pots of Vinlete «+ 3. Berrill i =T, Wharton, 
Varieties of Rogasin pots 

or tubs nee 0. R. Pp, Weathrall. 


Special Prises open to Public Gardens and Nurseryman as foliows :— 


Collection of Crotons ... R B. West .. J. GO. Biswas, 
Foliage Plants. » RB West, .. J, C. Biawas. 
Cut Flowers and Bouquets, | 


Collection of cut flowers Judge Elliot, ... Misa Wharton. 
Arranged bouguet by 


mallies, .. Durgs Parshad .:. Sita Parshad, 
Arranged small bouqnet 

by mallies, . a Binda. + Bebari.* 
* Srd prize—Doorgs. 

Cut Hose. 

Marechal Nail .. H. Smythe. ... R,G. Watling. 
Ls France .. Mrs. Brocthorat,- 
Paul Neron «. H, Smythe: ... bady Lyall. 
Geant-des-Batailles ... Lady Lyall, 
Moss «> Lady Lyall, 


Souvenir-de-la Malmaison, Lady Lyall. ... Ht. Smythe, 
Cut roses in one box, not- : 
less than 12 varieties. Lady Lyall. ... H. Smythe, 


Special Ladies’ Prices. 


Arranged bouquet .. Mra Crowley. 
Do. Vase or Dinner 
Table-glase. ws» Miss Collis. 


_ . Vegetables, 
Dallie of mixed vegetables 
(given by the Hon, 
. M. Brodhurst,) =. EE Berrill. .. Lady Lyall * 


Cabbages sae E. Berrill. we . Lady Lyall. 
Brussels. Sproute + 7. Wharton, .. G. W. Allen. 
Knol-kbol «» Lady Lyall «=. SJiidge Elliot, 
Lettute wo. Lady Lyd... Judge Elliot. 
Basket pens, 2 seers ... G. W. Allen. ... H. erviil. 
Beet-root wee andy Lyall o.. WL OH. Wright. 
Carrots w. M, Logan. a. W. H. Wright. 
- Parnipe .» M Logan. .» BE. Berrilt, 
Tomatoes gy. |) ady Lye] « W H, Mus, 

















12 Qnions E, Berrill. . WW. Must. 
6 Cauliflowers a. T. Wharton ve «6 'T ~Conlan- 
6 BSticka Celery .» H. Smythe ww. E. Berrill 
1 Seer Potatoes .» 5. Berrill. wae «|W. OEE, Wright 
* Sed prize—G W. Allen. 
Fruit. 
13 Sylhet Oranges .. W.H Must. ... Mahes Parshad. 
12 Kagzee Limes Lady Lyall 
12 Citrons .. W.H. Mast, .. Lady Lyall. 
6 Pummelows wa Capt. A. Porter,... Lady Lyall 
12 Guavas ve. =Lala Ram Charan. 
Dishof Cape Gooseberries E. Berrill. 
Bunch of Plantains. .. W.H Wright. 
Special Prizes. 
Dinner Vase or .. Mrs. Allen 
& Helictropes soe «a. Lady Lyall. 
6 Leeke ... vee «a =W. A. Wright. 
6 Rodanthe Manglesia .. G, W. Allen. 
Collection of cat flowers we 2. Berrill. 
Hyacinthe and Narcissas .. Mrs Conlan. 
$ Chanthus Dampier... aw» Mrs. McNair. 


Collection. of cut Roses The Public Gardens, Allahabad. 
J. PHILLIPS. 


== Pionesr. Honorary Secretary. 





NOTES ON ORCHIDS. 


Sines Orchida have become mack cheaper, and their cultivation better 
understood, there appears to be more than ever amongst gardeners, and 
those interested in flowers generally, a strong desire to form a collection, 
or at least to be in possession of n few usvful kinds. It ie to these use- 
fut kinds that J aball chiefly refer, rather than to the cheica and rare 
epecies that are found in Orchid-growing establishments. The populari- 
ty of Orchids for decorative purposes has considerably increased during 
‘the past few years, and no one can wonder at this, seeing how valuable 
they are for entting and for adorniug plant houses, The fragrance of 
many varieties adds to their charms, and the peculiar characteristics of 
othere command attention, Further, few plants retain their flowers in 
good condition 30 6s long some Orchids do, continuing as they do for six, 
eight, or ten weeka in conservatories or other structures that haye to be 
decorated with flowering plants. [It is, doubtleas, on account of thie 
combination of properties possessed by Orchide that we find a few plants 
‘in many establishments, uot, however, always the moat desirable varieties 
for general usefulness, There are aleo many admirers and cultivators 
of flowera who as yet have not attemped the culture of Orchids; 
therefore only those that are cheap, afford abundance of bloom, and are 
comparatively easy to grow will be enamerated—such that even an 
ordinary plant-grower with ouly moderate accommodation may cultivate 
successfully. They are old but good, and are additionally useful by 
flowering daring winter and spring, when flowera sre particularly 
cherished. ; 

The first on ovr list is Cyprepediuta insigne, one of the oldest and 
most usefal, although perhaps not the most beautiful when compared 
with C. Lowii, C. Stonei, O. Parishii, the charming little C. niveum, or 
the remarkable O, caudatam. ‘Yet OC, insigne is more useful forthe de- 
coration of the conservatory than any of those named ; it produces its 
flowers throughout November and December, and they last in good con- 
dition for ten weeks, Where choice flowers are required this should be 
grown in quantity ; itis easy to manage, and will flourish under very 
nufarorable conditions, but under good cultivation ita flowers are im- 
proved in size and colour. This species will do fairly well under cool 
treatment, and alsoin the stove, Waedo not think, however, that the 
extreme in either case suits it, It onjoys warmth at a certain seagon of 
the year, and is afterwards content with greenhouse treatment, After 
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blooming in the conservatory for gome weeks it will be quite at home 
in a vinery where a teraperature of about 50° at nightis maintained. The 
atmosphere suitable to the Vine is also suitable to this Cypripediam, and 
the planta can remain in the vinery if required until growth ia completed ; 
they are then kept in a temparature not exceeding 50°, otherwise they 
may flower too early in the automn, end before they are wanted. 
Cypripediame should be potted ax econ as growth hes commenced, the 
pote or pans being wel; drained, sg the plants require liberal applications 
of water while growing, and in no stage shonid they be kept so dry 
as many Orchids are, not sven while at reat. The compost shonld con- 
sist of sphagnum moss, good fibrous peat, charcoal, or broken potsherds, 
and sand well mixed. Some growers use loam, which we do not like, 
as it becomes sour too soou. Cow dung ina dry flaked state is algo 
appreciated by C. insigne; it should be placed on the top of tha mixture 
alter potting, aud just before the final mossing on the surface. Wea 
do not like the cow dung mixed with the compost for the same reason 
that we object to loam. It is not necessary to repot every year-if the 
drainage remains good, and the compost such aa will not quickly bécome 
sour. The cow dung on the aurface can be taken off annunily and 
renewed. Should any of the plants at potting time be found in bad 
health, which js at once perceptible by the yallow sickly appearance 
of the foliage, the soi! has probably become sour. They should then 
be turned out, and the old compost picked carefully from amongat 
the roots. If any roots sre found clinging to the eides of the pot it 
ia beat to break the pot and leave the portiona to which the roote 
are clinging instead of injuring them, This done the roote should be 
washed in tepid water, and be allowed to thoroughly drain before 
repotting. When a plant is in an unsatisfactory condition it is not 
wise to strictly adhere to the compost named, but employ fully three 
parts of crocks and charcoal uutil the plant makes fresh roots and 
attaine a healthy vigorous condition. During summer the plants may 
be grown ina greenhouses, shading them from strong san, where they 
may remain until their flower spikes appear. Under thia trastment 
during sumer they bloom more profusely than when subjected to leat 
through the whole year. The flowers remain fresh nearly twice as long 
in the conservatory, or other house having a temperatare of about 489, 
as they would in stove heat; they also last no long time ina cut state. 
The varieties of C. insigne vary considerably ; some are much finer then 
others, having half to three-quarters of an inch of whita on the dorsal 
sepal, and besutifally spotted with small purple spots, while other 
varieties only posseas a small margin of white on the sepal, 
Cypripedium venustam will be found a good companion to the above ; 
ita flowore are mach amaller, and are useful for cntting. It forms a 
good snecession to C. insigne, and the game treatment will suit it well. 
It is « fine dark-leaved species, purple anderneath, and its foliage renderg 
it attractive when not in flower, o 
Cologyne cristata is a charming Orchid and popular with all growers, 
No garden where choice white flowers ara in demand through Jannary, 
Febranry, snd March should be without a few plants, Tha greater 
portion of the flower is white with a blotch of yellow on the tip, It is 
not difficult to grow; it ia an evergreen plant, and ita growth is made 
after flowering, The flowers last nearly five weeks if not in too much 
heat aud kept free from damp. The plants will succeed on blocks or in 
pana. When on blooks much more attention ig necessary as regards 
water ; therefore we prefer them grown in pans. The compost should 
consist of chopped sphagnum moss, peat, sand, and plenty of broken 
poteherds. The drainage must be abundant, the pans being half filled with 
erocks, as liberal supplies of water are necessary during the period of 
growth, Thie species oan be grown well in an ordinary plant stove where 
the temperature is between 55° and 60° at night, with the naval rise 
inthe day. It enjoys a good reat, and its fleshy pseudobulbs aliow 
of it being kept tolerably cry at the roots, and it ia much benefited 
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by being placed in cooler quartera after growth is completed, but should 
not be in # lower temperstere than 45° or 48° It is necessary while 
the plant is making its growth to ghade from the ann, yet in the declin- 
ing montha of the year after the growth becomes somewhat ripe it shoald 
ba gradually exposed to more lightandacocler atmosphere. If any 
plants are unhealthy they should ba turned ont of their pots, the roota 
washed, and then placed on blocke with s Httle moss, and suspended 
from the roof of a house where a temporatare of about 60° is maintained. 
They will suon make fresh roots, and when anufficiently recruited can 
again be placed in pans.-Journal of Horticulture, 


RAISING THE ROOTS OF TREES.* 


Thia is a subject deserving of mush greater attention than has com- 
monly been bestowed upon it by gardeners abd others studying fruit 
cultivation, eapecially in this northern section of the kingdom, where 
our summers are short und the sun’a reyes of inauffivient duration to 
penetrate deep enough into the earth to raise ita heat into 4 healthy 
growing temperature, so ag to enable fruits which are natives of a warmer 
climate to attain so perfect a state of ripeness, or to equal in favour 
thoge grown in a southern latitude and ender more favourable conditions, 

By carefully studying the nataral root-ramblings of al! kinds of trees, 
st will not be difficult to comprehend that in most clagses of fruits where 
the trees have been for some length of time planted and their roots well 
established iu the ground, there must be a considerable portion which 
have penetrated too deep, or too far from the aurfaca, eo as to be ont of 
the influence of solar heat, whatever may be the texture and character of 
soil in which they are growing. Of course those that ara ina soil of 
rich alluvial formation and resting on a dry bottom will be in much betier 
condition than others situated on a stiff clay witha subsoil of a cold 
inactive nature, Although trees planted in auch situations, and under 
corresponding circumstances to the above, will continue to make growth 
freely, and even agsume & healthy looking character, the wood, at th 
completion of the season’s growth, is generally soft aud spongy, and the 
truit-buds, if formed at all, are invariably weak and imperfect, 
 Asitia principally on the thorough maturation of the wood and buda 
that all successfull fruit cultivation hinges, it is therefore of the ut- 
most importance that gardeners should acquire a perfect knowledge of 
the condition of the roote of the trees, the description of the soil in 
which they are growing, with the character of the subsoil, whether wet or 
dry, in which it reste—as Lo amount of heat, either nataral or artificial, 
will enable the circulating fluids to produce firm, well-ripened wood, while 
the roots are sbeorbing crude unhealthy nutriment, 

The injurious effects of over-deep root-action having so far been ox- 
posed, it may now be as well, before explaining the method of operation, 
to mention that the process may be performed at any season, although 
the leafless and dormant one is moat to be recommended both as re- 
gards the convenience of setting about it in regard to labour and the 
ground being oat of cropping. A digression, however, from the season 
above recommended was set about and successfully accomplished under 
my own superintendence many years ago while living in the Sonth of 
England, Two Althorp Crassane Pear trees had been showing sigus of 
their roots being too deep and of having reached tho chalk which formed 
the subsoil, by the yellow hue which their leaves assumed, The border 
being out of cropping, and not being particularly busy at the time, opera- 
tiona to raise their roots were commenced about the middle of Jaly by 
covering the whole of the tree first with mats, leaving the young 
growth of a foot to 18 inches in length untouched, The work of lifting 
ee 


4 On Raleing the Roots of Fruit Trees, a4 a means of inducing fertility, with fruit 
eee and pistes flavour,” read by Mr, Webster, Gordon Castle, before the Hectéieh 
Horticultural AmmOCletion 


and relaying the roots was done as speedily aa possible by as many hands ns 
could conveniently get at it, and copious waterings were immediately given 
to the relaid roots as soon aa the earth was levelled in, while tha foliage 
was eyringed all over thres or four times every day for about a fortnight, 
The young rootlets were soon forced into action, and the covering of 
mats which had been on day and night for about a fortnight was removed 
and the summer shoots shortened. The object of these being left until 


‘this time was to assist in bringing forward a quicker root action than 


would otherwise have been obtainted. The work at all events was ao 
suecesafully accompliahed that frait-buds got well matured during the 
autumn, and « fair crop of fruit was gathered the following year. 

Trees of anlimited size may be root-lifted by doing the work, aa it 
were, by instalments—taking a fourth, a third, or one-half ata time. 
The largeet undertaken by myself, was a Jargonelle Pear, covering « 
wall [4 feet in height by 73 foat in length. It waa operated upon by 
preparing tha roots the previous spring by cutting a trench along one-half 
of the border on which tha roota were intended to be raised. This work 
waa afterwards performed during the winter, ond the remaining portion 
was actod upon in a precisely similar manner two yeargafter, Large aud 
vigorous as the trea was, scaroaly any check waa preceptible, through 
allowing the roots on one side to get well established before taking the 
other in hand. In commencing root-lifting it is well to have a quantity of 
fresh loam at hand, eo that no delay may take place while the roots are 
exposed. 

When the trees hare been selected for operating upon, a trench should 
be cut all round as near the extremities of the roots as may be considered 
safe for the age and siza of the tree. In the case of those growing 
against walls and on borders which are in proportion to their height, it 
will generally be found sufficiently distant from the atem to open the 
trench close to the walk. As scon aa the opening ia taken out to the 
depth of 24 feet all round, or to the aubsoil if less, ihe surfaca within the 
radius should next be taken off as deep as tha roots will admit with the 
spade, and put aside by itself, for on accouut of its being enriched by 
frequent applications of manure it ia well-suited to put around the roots 
when relaid along with fresh loam. The next process is to relieva thef 
roots from the soil, by forking it gently all round the edges of the trench, 
taking special care to save all the amall fibres. The soil at the bottom ot 
the trench must ba thrown back by o spade or shovel in order to keop i 
entirely clear of the roots, As the work progresses, and the numbers of 
roota as they are relieved become troublesome, a few strong pegs thrust 
into the eoil will keap them aside, so as to allow tha work to be performed 
with more freedom. Mats or straw will be found necessary to cover over 
the expored roots at night. and if any of the soil is of inferior quality or 
considered exhausted, it should be put aside as the work goes on, In 
ordinary cases, where the trees are healthy, this will not be required. 

As soon as the roots have been all laid bare, the soii muaat be again 
thrown back and all properly levelled. A good coating of fresh loam, in 
addition to about half of the surface previcosly put aside, should make up 
the border to about the proper level for relaying the roots, which, as 
rule, should be so near tothe surface as just to be clear of the spade. 
Wherever tha roots are numerous itis better not to spread them all 
ont at onca, but it akould be done in two or more eections, covering each 
division with a layer of fresh eoil before putting down the next. When 
the roote have all been relaid, and a covering of 2 or 8 inches ofgoil put 
on over them, a good coating of well rotted manure spread over all before 
filling in the remainder of the soil and finishing off the bordor, will pro- 
duce good effecta by assisting to encourage the roots into growth, and 
likewise induce them to keep towards the surface, 

It is thought proper here to atate that the advice given as above is no 
theoretical promulgation, but is given from information attained by long 
experience and extensive practice, Most of the different kinds of wall 
fruit, with the exception of Cherries, which haya few fibres and are dif- 
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ficult to manage, have been root-raised under my superintendence in the 
gardens bere, Ihave therefore much confidence in strenoously adya- 
cating the principle of root-raising to fruit qultivatora: and I also feel 
convinced that, wherever ihe plain is adopted, the labour and expenge 
connected therewith will be amply rapid. 
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Gorresgoudence, 








Tag Enpiton, “Ispus Gasorner.” 

Deak S1e,— Will you or any of your oumerous readers, kindly tet 
me know through thia medium, whether there is any means of destroying 
the earthworms and other similar pesta that infest many garden patha, 
sending up mud, making mounds or mole-hills every morning on the 
aurfece, thas marring the beauty of the paths laid with either gravel or 


brickdust. 
: Yours faithfolly, 


M.L N. 


Nore.—-We have freqnently heard of mole-hills having been made into 
monntains, but this is the fret time in ouf experiehce that worm casts have been 
elevated into mole-hilla. Were we in our correspondent'a place we should car- 
tainly allow these wonderful curiositiea to remiin undisturbed ; but if he is 
determined to destroy the worma, the following wit] be found effectual: 1 ‘1b, 
fresh lime and 2 Ibs. common salt dissolved in 4 gallons of water; this should 
be applied in the svening.—ED., £. G, 





Rangoon, 26th February, 1886. 
Tus Epitor, ‘ Inoian Ganpeyee.” 

Dean Sir,—I.shall be glad of your opinion on the proper manage- 
ment of a “ Marechal Neil” Rose I-have in the ground, It was planted 
last year, and has grown very freely, covering a large amount of wall space. 
Unfortunately I was absent at the praning seagon, and consequeutly. 
plenty of new wood has appeared, but few flowers and of poor quality. 
Do you think it advisable to trim it at the end of the hot weather and 
agnin in November next. The soil is very old stable manure sand black 
earth with a proportion of charcoal, and for liquid manare I use half cow 
and haif horee dung. Perhaps the free growth of the Rose has exhauated 


the aoil. Could you also tell me if Hyacinths and spcb like bulbs flourish. 


well in the plains in India. 
os Yours faithfally, 
J, R. B, 


Noth—We should certainly advise onr correspondent to let wellalone, Accord- 
ing to his own showing the pliant in question ia ina flourishing condition. Free 
growth is all we ought to look for—duiing the firet, and frequentiy the second 
year, after planting aof s0ch 4 vi-uroug babit as Marechal Neil is in thia 
coontry. Thereta no probability of the soil being exhausted aa he imagines; if 
auch were the case, the first sign of weakness would be in the foliaga. The only 
change in treatinent: that wo would recommend {e to uge cow-dung only asa liquid 
jaanure ; except in very rare caece, ho-w:-dang is not agited for thia purpose in our 
climate, J.B. B, should not prune till atter the rainy season, and then aparingly 
thin out all weak useless wood and tut bick all the strong growthe about 18 inck- 
en. thia will encourege A free growth of lateral shoots that will bloom f reely. 

With care, Hyaciathe may be grown with anccess. We have had a succession of 
plants in am for upwarda of a month. For their cultivation gee No. 1¥, Vol. EL. 
—HEHp., . * 





Cumballa Hill, Bombay, 17th Fab. 1886, 
Syr,—-My Bugharia Lilies are flawering with anosual abundance 
this year, and among the flowera I hava had two double ones, with 
five sepals, fiva petaig, and ten stamana each. It is clear this is an ac- 
cident, as the double flowara were on different plants, and in each cnse 
it was only one flower out nf six in « bend that was double. Can yon in- 
form me whether it i¢ an accident of frequant occurrence, and whether 
there ere any means by whioh ita repetition can he ensured? I$ never 
occurred bofgre in my planta, and ag they. naver seed,jit is aot possible to 
secure « progeny of double fowering planie from seed. 
Yours, &c, 


W.E. Haar, 


Note.—The peculiarity described above ig occasionally met with when plants 
are ine Figorovs state. We have had three or four instances of the kind in our 
own collection this season, and succeeded in fertilising two of the blooma with 
pollen fram Hucharis Sanderi, and also made a4 reciprocal cross with the Istter 
variety for the female parent fertitiaed with pollen from the double fowera, The 
aeed parte are still ou the planta, and from their appearance we hare every hope 
that the seed will prove peer’ Aas to whether either of the crosses Will pe 


tu 
ate oe perce it is impossible to predict, but it is certainly moat improbable. 
eet 7 oy ¥ 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| All matter intended for publication, and all questions to be replied to, should 
| be sent in nat Jater than the Friday previous to the day of pubtication. All com- 
munications should be written on one aide of the paper only, It is also requested 
that correspondants forward their name and addrees, not for.publication 
unless they wich it, but for the dake of that mutual confidenoe which shoultil exis 
between the. Editor antl these. who address him. We deotina noticing any 
communication that is no} apcompanied by the name and address of the writen 











. Getraets. 


FHE COLOURING MATTER OF FLOWERS saND FRUITS. 


In an intereatiug communication on tha subject of the colouring matters, 
{in flowers aud froits, contributed to a Bociety at Wurzburg (Gardeners 
| Chronicle, Jane 20) Dr, A. Havaen gives reasons for supposing tlat a 
| Celaiively. amell number. of pigments suffice. fer the production of the 
| apparently endiese variety. of. fiuita, Teking. flowers. in the dret ipetence 
(aud setting aside chiorophy) grean, as being. rwely met with in them, he 
recognisra three groupa of colours—he yellows, the reda and the blues and 
‘gioleta, White ie due merely to the reflection of light through calonrieas 
tisanea containing air, aud blacks are attributed to a concentration of violet 
pigmenta ; th» yellow piginents are mostly iu combination with plaemic 
.subs‘ance, while the reds anid biues aad violets are panerally found in the 
cell sap. The yellow in flowera is aasid to form ay ineoluvle compound with 
‘Fatty matiers, which it is thought might exploin the cumparative perma. 
maine of that coluur.in plants. The piginents of difereut yellow Mowers 
{have baen found to agree. with exch other in regerd to their spectra so. closel ym 
‘aa.to point to idegtity, and. Dr, Hansen osteined by sapouification, with 
‘godg and extraution with light petroleam apici, a oryatulline yellow pigment 
which correspouded in ita behaviour to the “lipachrowe™ obtained. by 
Krnkenbery frown the animal kingdom. 

Orange ia due ton dsuser deposits of the rellow pigment, the colour in 
‘orange rind being referable to the aume substance aa that in the petals of 
Ranunculus repens. Tne pigmentin yellow Dahlias and lemon rind however’ 
behaves differently both chemically and spectrascopicaly + itis asoleblé in- 
water, and atoms to be tery simlar-to.the pigment of AfAaiian-Septioumy 
the yellow fungus or mould of ro:ten wood. ‘The rede of Aowars. De. Hamean. 
roluces, to a sigle. pigmeyt, the description of. which, so-far.aaijt goed, 
Appears to correspond to that given aome years since, by Mr, Harold. Senier., 
of acolouring matter iwlated by bim from tue petais of Rosa Gallea.— 
Seleniific American, 
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VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


With very few exceptions all seeda retain their germinating power for 
at leant a yenr under ordinary conditions; and, when placed in cironm- 
atances apecially favonrable, they remain freah for a very lengthened 
period Several remarkable instances of this have already been mentioned, 
hut cases even more remarkable than these are recorded In the ground. 
when bnried deaply, the length of time geeds will retain lifa is indefinate 
—according to some anuthoritios even unlimited. The accounts of aseds 
which had been taken from ancient Egyptian tombs germinating on heing 
placed under favonratle conditions. and sther similar caaes of an aaton- 
ishing uature, might be mentioned. These are, however, of little or no 
practical momeut beyond showing ng how wonderfully tenao‘oua of life is 
the tiny germ which liea ouclosed in ita often thin and delicate wrappers, 
How long a seed will remain good when placed under the conditions anpplied 
in the geed-houge, or when sown and traated for germination, is a question 
to which we may turn for wore useful information. A seed whan properly 
matured and kept dry in an ever and aniraila temo ratore, will ranoain 
healthy for a more or less Janctiened period, acoording to whether it ig oily 
or atarchy, or whether it belongs to tho exalbuminousa kinds, Olly seads 
panally perish in 4 comparatively short time, ao that it becomes necersiry 
to saw them aa soon ng pogsibla after they ara ripe; auch seeds ara those 
of Tea, Coffee, Camallia, Theobroma, Acorns, Brazil-nnta, Walnuts, &c, Swede 
of a atarchy atture are generally much longre fived. It ia, however, im- 
possible to draw a hard-and-fnst line between leng—lived and short-lived 
seeds, as there ara ao many conditiona other then those we perceive, and 
often altogether beyond onr control, which affect the vitality of seeds. 
Lindley sarva:—Seels ate probabiy possessed of different powers of life, some 
preserving their vital principle through centuries of time, while o hers have 
but an ephemeral existence under any circumatances. The reasons for thig 
difference are unknown to us.” Inthe cee of many of our mest popular 
and long-cultivated plants however, wa have data sufficient to enable ua to 
perceive how long their seeda may he expected to remain enpable of germina. 


ting. The following list was prepared by the well-known saed merchants 


Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., of Paria, and with it ia iucorporated a portion of a 
list printed in Barbridge’s Propagation and Improvement of Plante: — 
AVERAGE DURATION OF THE GERMINATING POWER OF THR BEEDS OF 
BOME OULTIVATED PLANTS, 


Yeara. Years. 

Acacia Tt ws LADY Lentil ‘ik oe 3 
Alder a08 yee l Lettuce oun s90 6 
Amaranth a8 ia 5 Maize ane ee 2 
Angelica ae an 1 Mallow aa is 5 
Anise oes eae 3 Marjoram .., oe. 2 
Artichoke ne a 5 Malon ie ees 5 
Aster, China... ive 1 Maatard ia 5 
Aaparagua aes ae 4 Nasturtium ous 5 
Balaama Sai aw. Many Onion ev aes 2 
Basil vs he 6 Parsley one we ° 
Beaus, Brond ... its 6 Parsnip —..- ons | 
Beans, Kidne ... ie 3 Pens oe ~~» 4—5 
Beetroot ses oa 5 Pot=to rs re 4 
Borage fee see 3 Puralane = as «a 8 
Barnet =P a 2 Radish sue i 5 
Crbbage es as 5 Rampion 4. see 5 
Capsicum = va ft Rhubarb. vee 3 
Caraway sag ee z Rocket eas a 2 
Cardoon mi wie ri Rosemary .,. iu 4 
Carrot eet i 4 Salaify = a 3 
Chervil ae se 2 Savory use ote P 
n Luberoas .. sie i Scorzonersa ,.. wes | 
Chicory sae ee 8 Seakaio =. igs 3 
Corn Salad ss, wi 5 Sorrel a a 3 
Cresa es si 5 Suinach . .,. im "5 
Cnueumber is aa 5 Strawberry ei 8 
Egg Piant sea sae 7 ThyMs vee aw §=6 = 
Endive si ue 9 Tomato... bea 5 
Leek sa via Py Turnip jas te & 


The above table doea not profess to give in every case the longasat time 
possible for the seeca to remain good, but only the avernge time during 
whieh, auder the conditions aupplied in an ordinary aeed-room, they might 
ha expected to retain their powerto vegetate. Cabbage seeds have bean 
known to germinate after being kept for ten years, and Kidney Beans after 
five years, Aa above stated, the conditions which affect the duration of 
life in seeds ara too often beyond control, or altogether hidden from us. 

It has bean already pointed out that under certain conditiona seme seeds 
willremain dormant in the ground fora long time without losing their 
vitality ; in like manner seeds will sometimes lie for years without com 
Maucing to grow, even when the conditions under which they are placed ara 
what we consiter favourable ta germination. Lindley mentions various in- 
atances of this, all tending to show how necessary itis to bave patience in 
thea management of seeds, and more especially when the age of the seeds 
is unknown. Old eesds always germinate more slowly than young onea: the 
hardeniug of the teatn or aeed-coats through long sexposnre. no doubt, ac- 
cotnting to some.exztent for their tardiness in starting, By stesping in warm 
water or by removing the outer aheil from seeda, germination, as shown 
above, igmuch forwarded. Fruits of Hawthorns, Hollies, Birch and other 
hardy berry-hearing trees are generally aubjected toa softening procesg 
bafore their sseds ara sown. Thie process ia what is termad the “rot.hag Pp,” 
and is managed as follows :—The fruits are gathered in the autumn as enon 
ag ripe, and are thrown in heaps, a quantity of sand, ashes, or light aoil is 
taixad up with them by frequantly tocning them, they are thea buried in 
a pit, or placed in heaps and covered with turf, where they remain till the 
following epring. The whole ia then Separated for sowing by partly drying 
and then silting, In thia manner the seeds are separated, whilst the warmth 
nnd moisture in which thay were stored through the winter hog softened the 
hard shall of the seeds, and, no doubt, hae excited the germinative process, 

Seeds of planta belonging to the Ranunculus and Primrose families, 
aometimes remain in the ground for several yenrs without moving. Mr. 
Anderaon-Henry states that some seeda of Ranunculus Lyalli, the Shep- 
herd‘'a Lily, aowa by him in 1878, did not germinate till 1881; aud in 
the case of asoda of a sacond species of Ravunculua, germination took 
place four yaara-and-a-half afterwards. The same extraordinary slowness 
has often been observed in seeds sown at Kew. How farthis slowness ta 
vegetata may be cnnaidered as natural to the plants, or whether it is due 
to some untoward influence to which the seeds had heen aubjected, is not 
clear, Seeds of Ranunculus Lyalii vegetated in about eleven montha at 
Kew, lasuspect that with moat of those planta the seeds of which naually 
ramain in the soil a long tina before growing, ib Would be better to sow the 
seeds immediately on ther becoming ripe. Mr. A- Henry fouud Primula 
japonica and Gentians slow to germinate, but when the seeds of these plants 
are gathered and sown ag Boon as ripe, they gauernily germinate in a few 
weeks. It ia aaid that Culchicam-seeda generally take over two years to 
atart into growth. It is always hesf to select the largest and heaviest 
needa in all cases where robistnasa of growth is the firat aim; smaller seeds 
being slower to get away, and containing less vital force thin largar ones 
of the aame kind. It ig also supposed that large seeds retain life for a longer 
time than emailer onea do. W. Watgon, iu “ Qaasell's Popular Garden- 
ing.”’—Gardener's Chronicle, 





JAPANESE MUSHROOM CULTURE. 


One of the industries of Japan is the enltivation of Mushrooms, which 
are exported in large quantities from that country, and some interesting 
jpformation reapecting them is given by Mr. Robertson in his Report on 
tie Trade of Kanagawa, lately issued. The best of the edible species of 
Musbrooma are known as “Matsutaké" and “ Shij-take.’’ The difficulties 
attendant on preserving the former kind almost ezelude them frow the 
market for export; for not only do they decompose very rapidly, but even 
when succosafuliy dried are nearly tasteless, and thus wselesa in cookery. 

The Shii-take species, howerer, hive this peeuliar excellence, that, though 
ail but taatelese in their raw state, When they are dried they have an ex- 
tremely fine flavour. The quantity that grows noxturally ou the desarad 
roota or cut stumps of the Shii Tree is not auffciaut to meat the demand 
for them, consequewtiy much skill has bean brought to bear ou their cultim 
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Fation, notably by cutting of the trunks of the Shii and other trees, and 
forcing the growth ofthe Mushroom on th-m, Different varieties of Owk 
are most in favour forthe culiivation of the Muaghroom, the tree known ag - & i. | 
the Shil giving, however, the beat reaulta, About the beginning of autumn | | 
the trouk, about 5 in. or Gin. in diameter, ig aclected mtd cut up inte 
Jengthe of 4 ft, or 5 ft. ; each piece is then aplit dawn lengthwise into foura, | 4 
and on the outer bark slight inucisious are sither made at once with a butcher | OUR 
or the cut loge are left till the following spring,and then deep wounda, 8 
iu, long, ara incised on them, Assuming the first course to have been pur- , - | 
aued. the logs, after having received several slight incisions, are placed iu , 
a wool or grove where they can receive the full benefit of tha air and heat, N EW [| ( HT DR ESS FA BRIGS 
In about three years they will be telerably rotten in para, After the more | 
rotten parte are rewoved, they ara placed against a rack ina slanting | | °s 
position, and about the middie of the eusuiug spring the Mushrooma will | | | | : 
come forth in atundaence. They are then gathered, The logs are. however . 
still kept, and are submitted tq the following process :—Every morning they | A R E JUST if 0 H A NV D, 
fre put in water, where they remain til afternoon, when they are taken out, 
laid lengihbwies on the ground, and beaten with amealiet, They are then : 
ranged on end in the same slanting position as before, aud in two or three 
days Mushrooms will again aces dak appearauce, When the logs are AN D COMPRI SE 
beaten so heavily that the wood ewells Musbrooma are induced of « more than | 
ordinarily large growth If the logs be beaten goutly, a great uamber of | 
mnall-gized Mushroome grow up in succession, [a places where there-is a , | =, 
ecarcity of water, raiu-water should be collected im tanks, Thera ie yet THE LATEST NOVE LITIES 
another pian, The cut loge are buried in the earth, and in a year's time | ' ' 
are dug out aud beaten as above described, The Mushrooma thus grown 
are stored ina bara on shelves ranged slong. three sides, with braziers . AT 
lighted under; afterwards they are placed in small boxea, the bottoms of | | 
which ate lined either with atraw or Bamboo mata: these boxes are then 
ranged on tle alalves and all approaches carefully closed, An even degree | 
of warmth ie thua diffused. Tug boxes rauged on the upper and lower TH = LOWEST PRICES. 
tiers aro gonstantly changed, #0 shat the contente of aachare thoroughly 
dried. Abother mode of- drying is to string the Nushroome ou thin slips of 
Bamboo, which are piled together near the brasier; the heat ie well kept in 
by inverting a clusely-weven basket over them. Dried Musbroomea, which PATTE R N S 
are inuch liked by the Chinese, and largely gonsumed by tie Japanose, | 
retain their, flavour fora great leugth of time, aud thus bear traneport to | Oo 
any distance very woll.—7he Garden 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
IN AID OF THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 


Tis important event, which has given rise to much 
speculation during the past few days, is nowa thing of 
the past, and although there may be differences of opinion 
as to the suceess of some of the other items on the large 
programme arranged for the entertainment, there can be 
‘pone as to the success of the Flower Show, and yet, strange 
to say, if there was one point more than another in which 
a breakdown was expected it was this. Those who are sup- 
posed to be our most competent authorities on horticul- 
tural matters, almost unanimously declared that it would 
be a failure, and shaped their actions accordingly ; and 
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although it can scarcely be said that there was any active 
opposition to the scheme, still so much apathetic indif- 
ference was shown, not only by many interested in hor- 
ticulture, but also by others more immediately connected 
with the fund for which the entertainment had been 
promoted, that the undoubted success of the Show is all the 
more gratifying to those connected with it. Fortunately 
for all concerned, the honorary management had been en- 
trusted to a firm to whom the words failure or defeat are 
unknown, and it is to the indomitable energy and per- 
severance of their representative that the public are in- 
debted for perhaps the grandest entertainment that has 
ever been held in India. 

Flower Shows in Calcutta have always been held 
during the first ten or fifteen days of February, and there 
seems to be a prevalent opinion that to move outside this 
magic circle etther earlier or later is to court defeat if not 
disaster, and it is probably on this account that so many 
were'so firmly convinced that the Exhibition of Saturday 
last could not be brought to » successful issue. Now if this 
idea had any foundation in fact, whata farce gardening 
would become amongst us. Fancy that for oe fifteen 
days in the year we have anything good enough in our 
gardens to appear in public, and the remaining 350 days 
must be devoted to rearing and nursing them in private. 
Horticulture would then be certainly in a more back- 
ward state than it is at the present time in this country. 
We think the Exhibition of Saturday last will go far to 
remove the mistaken impression that has existed on this 
point. Let us take the chief grounds on which an igno- 
minious failure was predicted. Ou this matter we are per- 
haps in a better position to speak than any one else, 
for during the fortnight preceding the Show we interviewed 
almost every one in the city at all interested in horticul- 
ture. The firat and most general complaint was, that 
there could not possibly be any Roses fit for competition. 
The next, that the season for Annuals had gone, and that 
it was hopeless to expect any competition in these classes. 
Then came another formidable bugbear—“ the weather,” 
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and this, according to many, would form our chief stum- | to grow. The next exhibit contained several very fine 


bling block ; for in the first place we were told that this 
would prevent any one sending in any good foliage or 
flowering plantse—and worse than all, the heat would also 


be the means of preventing any large attendance of visi-' 


tors. Here was a nice position for the management to be 
placed in, if there waa any truth in the old saying that what 
every one says must be true. They stood bound by their 
announcement to hold a Flower Show—although according 
to public opinion there could be no cut Flowera, no An- 
nuals, no Foliage Plants, no Flowering Plants, and lastly, 
no visitors, Many disinterested persons (7?) strongly urged 
the abandonment of tbe idea in its incrpient stage rather 
than allow it to culminate in a fiasco; and had the manage- 
ment been in the hands of a public committee, undoubtedly 
this course would have been adopted. Fortunately, how- 
ever, such was not the case. ‘The opposition and reverse 
criticisms no doubt did have a powerful effect, but directly 
opposite to that which was intended: we might even go 
further and say candidly that the success of the entertain- 
ment was in a great measure due to it, 

We have said so much of what was expected before- 
hand ; let us now turn to results. These, we may premise, 
not only astonished the sceptics, but must have also most 
agreeably surprised those who had taken a more hopeful 
view of the project. Collectively the Show was undoubt- 
edly the largest that has been seen in Calcutta for man 
years, and brought out not only a larger number of exhibi- 
tors but a more varied range of exhibits than we are 
accustomed to see in this country. The classes for Cut 
Flowers, contrary to every one’s expectation, attracted a 
large number of competitors : the Roses were wonderfully 
lee considering the season, thouzh of course somewhat 
acktng both in size and substance as compared with blooms 
produced early in February. The two exhibits in classes 
30 and 31 by Lady Lyall, Allahabad, each of which was 
awarded the first prize in its respective class, were of 
eourse the centre of attraction, the pets being not only 
magnificent in size but of first rate quality, and looked re- 
markably fresh considering that they had borne a journey 
of upwards of 500 miles. The classes for 12 varieties 


of cut blooms of Verbenas, Phioxes, and Antirrhinums,. 


‘and also for a collection of 50 varieties of Annuals each 
brought out several competitors, the flowers being 
remarkably fine, and materially added to the attraction of 
this section of the Show. This ia the first time we believe 
that these classes have been included in any Show in this 
eountry ; and, considering the success they met with on this 
‘eccasion, we have no doubt that many other subjects might 
be shown in the same way to advantage. Itis much easier 
‘to exhibit a small stand of a dozen or more varieties of any 
‘particular species in cut blooms, than it is to send the same 
‘number of growing plants in pots 2 distance of several miles. 
Besides this, amateur gardeners rarely manage to cultivate 
Annuals with much success in pots, although they have 
little difficulty in duing sain the open ground. ‘The class 
‘for Bulbous Plants was also a new feature, and proved to 
‘be a very attractive one, bringing out three first class exhi- 
bits ; the one to which the first prize was awarded contain- 
‘ed upwards of fifty Amaryllis in flower, most of them new 
varieties ; several good Hyacinths in bloom, and also a 
dozen plants of the new Hyacinthus candicans in flower. 
This is the first time we believe it has appeared in public in 
this country ; and when better known should become ex- 


tremely popular, being exceedingly beautiful, and very easy 


Lilium longifiorum, Amaryllis, &c. &e The classes for 
Orchids did not bring out 80 strong alist of competitors 
as we anticipated ; this was probably owing to the fact that 
One of our leading nurserymen had held a private Orchid 
Show at his own establishment during the week previous. 
Annuals, contrary to the expectation of every-one, were 
not only remarkably strong in numbers but excellent in 
quality. The splendid Petunias from the Eden Gardens and 
a group of Asters grown in the Zoological Gardens being 
especially admired. | 

The various classes for Foliage Plants, both in the 
amateur and nurserymen sections, were all well repre- 
sented, and formed, of course, the main feature of the 
Show, occupying a range of tents upwards of 200 feet in 
length. Itis very evident from the large number of 
entries that the Croton atill has its admirers. Dracenas, 
Coleus, Fernsand Begonias were alsoin strong force. We 
looked in vain however for any sign that might enable ws 
to determine what genera is likely to take the popular fancy 
in succession to the superannuated Croton. a the class 
for New and Rare Plants there were several good exhibits, 
the best of which wereAdnuthuriumScherzerianum maximum 
in bloom (a very difficult species to flower in this country), 
Anthurium Halbreyert, a new climbing species, and that 
very rare orchid Grammatophyllum E£tusiz. The clasa for a 
seedling Foliage or Flowering Plant raised in this country 
by exhibitor brought out three competitors, the first prize 
bemg awarded to Aralia Westi, which ia probably the first 
hybrid variety of this family raised in this couutry; the 
second prize being given to a very fine seedling Abwiilon 
with immense yellow flowers striated with crimson. Clasa 
AL for a carpet design in Flowers or growing Plants 
did not attract so much attention as was anticipated. 
Very liberal prizes were offered, and it was hoped that 
it would have induced many competitors to come forward. 
The idea is purely an American one, in which country 
this atyle of decoration is now extremely popular ; screens 
and curtains being also frequently made on the same 
principle. A detailed list of the successful competitors 
will be found in another page. From this it will be ob- 
served that the arrangement of the Schedule was made on 
the principles that we have so long advocated, that is, for 
Amateur and Public competitors to be divided into dis- 
tinct sections ; and we may also state that the total value 
of the prizes awarded has been defrayed by voluntary 
subscriptions, When we first advocated these ideas in this 
journal they were received with much adverse criticism, 
one writer under the nom de plume of Auds alteram par- 
fem, in our issue of March 3, 1885, wrote as follows :— 

‘As to your proposal to divide the prizes into two sec- 
tions, that is, one for amateurs and the other for nursery- 
men, this is all dosh! Such an arrangement would never 
work successfully, and would lead to the extinction of 
the Shows altogether. The same system and the same 
rules have answered very well for the last thirty years, 
and there is no reason why they should not continue to 
do so still. As to the idea of inviting public subscrip- 
tions, it is certainly a chimerical one, and I, for one, would 
like to know where or how we could raise even as large 
an amount as what is now offered by the Society in 
Prizes.” | 

Well as this “chiel was amang us taking notes” on 
Saturday, we hope he is now convinced that neither the- 
one idea was “ bosh” nor the other a “ chimerical one.” 
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The successful result, not only of the Flower Show but 
of the Féte generally, is a matter for congratulation to 
every one—to the management for the success that crown- 
ed their arduous labours ; to the public for one of the most 
enjoyable entertainments ever held in India ; to the many 
exhibitors for their successes, and to the gentlemen who 
acted as judges,a very onerous and frequently s very 
thankless task, but which in the present instance was 
carried out with a discrimination that left no room for 
discontent. In one solitary instance only did we hear the 
faintest murmur of dissatisfaction, and this was from an 
exhibitor who, as he gains more experience in the prize 
ring, will doubtless learn to bear defeat with greater equa- 
nimity. He should bear in mind the following lines of the 
Revd, §, Reynolds Hole on this subject:—~- — 

Who misses or who wins the prize 
Go, lose or conquer ag you can ; 
But if you fail, or if you risa, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 





Ghitorial Hotes. 





> Tar King oF Toe Poumprrs.—-The heaviest Pumpkin (according 
to M. de Vos) ; presented at the Paris market in 1884 weighed 150 
kilogrammes, Translated into English, this means that the gourd 
in question weighed about the same as twenty-eight legs of mutton 
of 10 1b. each.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, | 





Soot-WaTer FoR Puants.—The London Garden says: “If you 
merely moke a mixture of soot and water, you have a crude and 
dirty thing to deal with: and the right way ia to put a bushel of 
soot into a well-made canvas bag, into which a heavy piece of old 
‘jron has previously been thrown as a sinker; then tie up the bag 
tightly and throw it into a tank or large butt of pure raio or river 
water. None of the crude carbon makes its escape; but you have 
all the ammonia and other essential component parts of the soot, 
which are really soluble; and, either for syringing or watering, 
it ia of the utmost value.”—Popular Science News, 





Cocos.—Accounts from Surinam ara very favourable respecting 
the Cocoa-Culture; even the young trees, planted only five years 
ago in the Districts of Surinam and Commewyne ot aban- 
doned sugar-fields, have surmounted the mapy difficulties, and 
promise a good crop. The one-year-old trees, on tha contrary, 
ate in aless fayourable condition, owing mainly to insufficient 
sheltering against the heat of the sun, and are partially lost. Ad- 
ditional plantings of cocoa are constantly being continued. There 
is great scarcity of available manual labour, and this want is felt 
most severely in proportion, as the estates are farther from the 
ca pital.— Indian Mercury. 


- For decorative purposes single Dahlias are pre-eminently useful, 
their large, bold flowers standing up well above the foliage, defying 
both wind and rain far better than the double ones, as the rain can- 
not rest among the florets, and, being much lighter in atructure, 
they bend to the wind, instead of breaking off, as is too often the 
case with the massive double varieties. As a rule, too, the single 
ones are more profuse blooming, flower earlier, and are apprecia- 
ted by avery one for cutting purposes, There is another advantage 
belonging to the single varieties : that bane to flower picking, the 
earwig, finds no hiding-place among the petals; whereas double 
flowers often contain this objectionable peat, 





. CONTINENTAL Forgsts.—Elsasa and Lothringen (Aleace and Lor- 
raine) have long been famous for their wealth im forests, Accord- 
ing to the report issued by the Imperial Commissioners of Woods 
aud Forests, the entire foreat lands of the newly-acquired provinces 


represent a value of about twelve milliards of marks. No less 
than 460,573 hectares of these forest jand’ are State property, and 
are estimated to be worth 500,000,000 marks, or £25,000,000 Eng- 
lish. In the year 1876 the wooda yielded anincome of 6,944,000 
marks to the Treasury. The report bas a table of the average an- 
nual value of a hectare of forest in Continental countries. In El- 
sass-Lothringeo it is reckoned at forty-three marks, in France twenty 
marks (25 franca), in Prussia at nineteen marks, The cost of ad- 
ministration is far higher in the latter country. 





Tue FLOWERING OF PLANTS.—Attention has been called to the 
relation of the colour of flowers to their date of flowering. Taking 
909 species of British flora, 257 were found te bave white flowers, 
238 yellow, 144 red, 94 purple, 87 blue, the remainder being 
green and other colours. Of the blue flowers, 16 per cent. bloom- 
ed in April; 14 per cent. of the white flowers bloomed in the same 
month, but only 9 per cent. of the reds, the yellows being very 
close to the latter, It thus appeared that the blues were far 
ahead of the reds and yellows, the whites being intermediate, 
and the purples and greens came in between the blues and the 
reds. ‘This indicates the existence of some general law which 
arranges the flowering of plants in the British flora accordiug to 
the colours in the spectrum. 





THE Greek ORACLES 4S METEOROLOGICAL OpsERVATORIES.— Dr. 
E, Doblen, in an interesting lecture published in Berlia in 18792, 
entitled “ Die Orakel,” endeavours to show that the earliest de- 
mand for prophetic knowledge among an agricultural community 
related to wenther,and that the chief oracles were those of Apollo, 
the sun god, while also the earth and the aaa bad their shrinea. 
Many of the earliest reapousea referred directly to weather; and 
the earliest prophets, Tiresias and others, are eaid to have under- 
stood the language of birds, or, in other words, to have drawn prog- 
nostica from their fight. If once the charncter of an oracle had 
been established by successful forecasta of weather, it is easy to 
see that political and secial problems would be referred to the eame 
authority, and the experience of those in charge of the shrines 
would enable them to dictate counsel which would at least bear 
a safe construction for their own credit. 





Ronama,—Mr, im Thurn, an Oxford graduate, who wrote such an 
interesting book on British Guiana two or three years ago, has been 
engaged in exploring the most mysterious spot in South America. 
About seven or eight years ago Mr, Barrington, a geologiat and 
naturalist, made known to science the existence of an inaccessible 
bit of table-land, called Roraima. It was surrounded by precipitous 
cliffa, and, it was believed, would only bea explored by balloon 
agency. ‘The top was covered with forests, sal naturalists have 
ever since been on the tiptoe of expectancy with regard to this 
possible fragment or outlier of a former geological epoch. ‘There 
wa might possibly meet with a portion of tha miocene or pliccene 
fauna and flora—-fossilised elsewhere—which had become strand- 
ed, as it were, on this American Arrarat! The secret was bound 
to bea found out after this, and by an Englishman, too. Mr. 
im Thurp went back to Guiana, determined to scale Roraima, and 
he writes to say that, after one or two failures, lhe has sueceeded. 
He found the top covered with shrubs (no trees), and he found a 
large number of new species of plants, but no strange or pew ani- 
mals. The top of the plateau is 12 miles by four, aud its weather- 
worn surface plainly reveals its geological autiquity.— Australasian, 





Horticuntvne in America is enjoying « season of real progress. 
Fine country places are on the increase in numbers and are more 
beautiful than ever. Fine gardens are becoming objecte of real 
interest to people of wealth. The consumption of fine fraits, 
flowers and vegetables rapidly increases from year to year, Ex- 
hibitions of garden prodnets never befora bad so many admirera 
as during the past fall. Horticultural associations are more pu- 
merous, More evergetic, more useful than ever before. Garden. 
ing literature, in books and periodicals, ig more popular, no less 


than five journalistic claimants for favor having come before the 


public in the past few months. Vertly, the world is moving gar- 
denwards, May the temples of the garden gods be still more 
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beautifully decorated. May fashion, charity, hygiene and good 
sense demand more aud tnore liberally the products of gurden aud 
fivid for their varied uses. ‘Then will the earth be better for all 
of mankind that dwell therein. 





Tas gardener stands first among lia fellow tillers of the soil, 
Fiest in skill. First in utilisation of the soil, First iu the re- 
turns from his labour, Firat in kaowledge of plants. First iu 
the use of the beautiful in Nature. His art always savors of the 
mysterious in ita mauipuiatious. The wonderful forma and cha- 
acters in flowera and fruits that rise ander his hand make him 

reater than the alchemist of old. Yet he is not all-wise, There 
va not one of ua who may not learn much from the many meetings 
of horticulturists at tis season, and from the writings of speci- 
lists, Let us not draw within ourselves tike tortles. No mag 
beging to be wise until he sees the vastness of his own ignorance, 
especially in horticulture.—A merican Garden. 





Insect Pests of India are thus ucticed in the Proceedings of 
the Horticultural Society of India :—An interesting correspon- 
dence under the above heading was recently ptiblished in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, at the request of the Secretary 
of State for India. The correspondeuce is too lung for a place in 
these proceedings, bat the following extract from Surgeon-Geueral 
Edward Balfour's letter to the Seeretary of State for India will 
convey an idea of the purport: “ Although every year, to some 
extent, and from time to time Inigely, losses occur there from 
the pests which attack agricultural prodoce, Ludia has hitherto 
‘been remisa in this tnaéter, coutenting itself with references as 
to individual insects or blights to auch persons as were thought 
likely to be able to give information. But the subject is of 
far too great importance to Agricultural India to be left to be 
treated in so casual a manner, aud the special kuowledge now 
available might be utilized to deseribe the insecta which injure 
the agricultural, horticultural and forest produce of Indian, sug- 
gesting means of preventing, and remedies for the same.” Mics 
Ormerod, who in England auoually reports on the insects injurious 
to food crops, forest treea, and fruits, and tha prevention of 
insect ravages, in writiug to Surgeon-General Balfour, warmly 
approves of his suggestion, and -remarks :—* ‘The information 
that ia needed eauld be given by pluiu and simple putting down 
by various persons of what thay themselves bave observed, and 
oné man notices, perhaps, how deep the grubs go; anether low 
long they live; and so by collating the facts, we get to kuow tha 
whole history of habits, which is what is needed to work on. It 
may take a few years to get the whole life history of the insects, 
but we soon get in the way mentioned above (on whieh pla m 
own reports are formed) to learn the main points, and then all 
observers are requested to find the missing part of the history.” 
The whole of the correspondence will be reprinted in the Journal. 
Members of the Society wishing to co-operate in the manner 
suggested in the above extract from Misa Ormerod’s letter should 
seud their ugmes to the Secretary, 





Watering Prants—This isa subject which has been treated 
of frequently iu the Journal, but not too often if the tmportauce 
ofthe operation is ‘aken into consideration. Good potting is 
essential to success, Lut carslesaness in the application of water 
will quickly noallify the benefits of perfect potting, Too mach 
‘and too little are the extremes to guard against. Supposing 
anyone to be growing four dozen plants; all may be watered 
rightly until growth is satisfactory, then there comes a day 
when one of them is eo dry that the t in which it is 
growing sounds like an empty one if struck with the knuckles. 
This plantis permanently injured, the young roots which were 
forming fast to support the slant are dead, and although the man 
in oharge may determine that nothing of the kind shall happen 
Again to that particular plant, his gvod resolution is too late. Once 
dry is once too mueli, By-nnd-by another plant in the same 
batch may be subjected to the pame ordeal, and so it goes on 
nutil nearly the whole of the plants are thrown into an unflourish- 
ing condition, ‘There is no excuse for anyone who has the plants 
in charge, and can examine them twice daily, Staking and tying, 
aud everything else connected with growing plants, are all of 
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minor importance to wateriag. There is another side to the ques- 
tion which is equally important. Besides the possibility of giving. 
too little there is alse the chauee of giving too much. Of the two 
avila it ia difficult te say which isthe greatest, Both are decidedly 
bad, and those who go to the one extreme generally practise the 

other ; indeed a man who lets some of his plants ect too dry 

generally makea up his mind, when reprimanded for it, to avoid 

the same thing again, aud for a time be waters mvat assiduousl y— 

too much so in many cases, as giving large quantities of water when 

voue is required, aimply to make aure of the plant nut becoming toa 

dry, is a most improper way of watering, Thero is abappy medium 

easily found and followed, of keeping plants in a growing state 

without going to extremed, and we would advise all men who have 

planta to water to adhere to it. Surface dribblings bave often 

been decried, aud must be so now aad always. Sham watering of 
every description are delusions of the worst form which wilt soon 

become apparent. Watering pota full of soil before they contain 

many roots isa common practice, and a decidedly bad one, as 

it ia at that time that the soil is most liable to become sour, aud 

if it gets into this atate before the route have taken possession they 

cannot be expected to do much good in it afterwards. When 

plants have abundance of roots, aad the pots, beds, and borders 

ave weil filled with them, it is more difficuls to do harm with the 

watering pot than when few roote are there; but printed rules 

cannot be taken a8 invariable guides, bué much can be accom- 

plished by what one of your esteemed correspondents would call 

* thiuking.”—A. K. G.— Journal of Horticulture, 
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THE ROSE. 
CaTaLOGUE DESCRIPTIONS. 


In the selection of varieties there is perlinps nothing more 
puzzling to the inexperienced amateur than the deacriptions given 
in Rose Catalogues. In some inatauces the multiplicity of 
technical terma employed are frequeutly sufficient to confuse even 
our oldest veterans, not that we would imply that these descriptions 
are necessarily overdrawn—on the contrary, we believe that the 
entalogues of the leading English Rosariuns are amongat the most 
straightforward of what may be termed “trade literature," only 
of course they describe each variety at its best atage aud grown to 
the best advantnge. We wish we could say as much for the 
descriptions givea by French raisers of new Roses, From our own 
experience of this class, we should say on no account purchase 
any of their novelties until they have passed through the hauds 
of some reliable English grower aod have been favorably recom- 
mended by him. 

Mr. W. Pau! in.“ The Rose Garden” gives a very exhaustive sum- 
wary of the many terms employed in describing varieties. As this 
valuable work is pve inthe bands of but very few of our 
readers, we give them tn extenso :—“ The first terms which present 
themselves are thoes relating to the eize of the flowers : they are five, 
namely — 


Very small, applied when the flowers are about 1 inch in diameter 


Small - a “ froin 14 to 2 ‘i 
Of medium Bize,, 4 n 1 3 ” 
Lar ge it a " ” 3 r 4 


Very large» " » 4,5, 
There are also five terms used expressive of the degree of fulness z 


—Single, Semi-double, Double, Very Double, and Fuil. 

The Single are such as possess but oue row of petals, 

The Semi-double have from two to five rows of petals, 

The Double buve more than five rows of petals, yet when full 
blown usually show the stamens in the centre of the flower. 
Examples :—General Jacquemiuot (Hybrid Perpetual), Safrauo 
(Tea-scented). 

The Very Double have sufficient number of petals to bide the 
central stamens. 

The Full have the petals closely together. Example :—Countess 
de Chabrillant (Hy brid-Perpetual), hal Niel (Tea-ecented), 
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It should however ba stated that the flowera of some varieties 
vary at times ‘and under certain conditions as to fulnesa, 

ta reference to the form of the ft ii we have the terms globu- 
lar, cupped, compact, and expanded. 

The term globular 1a applied to such varieties as assume that form 
in which the outer petals eucircle the flower, the latter remaining 
closed or almost closed until nearly full blown ; thas the flower in its 
early stage isa perfect globe, Examples of this term:—The Cabbage 
Rose (Provence}, La Reine (Hybrid-Parpetual), Glgire de Dijon 
(‘Kea-sceuted). Itis worthy of remark that Roses of this form 
usually reinain perfect for a longer period thau others. 

The term cupped is applied in cases where the outer petala of the 
flower staud erect or aro slightly incurved, the petala within being 
in general of smaller size than the outer ones, the flower thus beiug 
a little hollow iu the ceutre like a cup. Examples of this term: 
—Auguste Mie, Beauty of Waltham, -Louise Peyrouny (Hybrid- 
Perpetuals ), 

The term compact is applied to those varieties whosa petals are 
atiff aud upright, the ceutre of the Hower being almost level with 
ita circumference, usually rising above it rather than being depress- 
ed, Exumplea of this term:—De, Meaux (Mosa), Madame Boll 
(Hybrid-Perpetual,) | 

the expanded differ from the compact in this respect—the outer 
petals instead of standing erect, lie almost horizontal, asually 
turning back upon the flower stalks in the last stage of the 
flower. Examples:—Barrone Prevost, Geant de  Batelles, 
(Hybrid-Perpetuals), These are the terms which I have thought 
it expedient to make use of, to convey a correct idea of the size, 
form gud fulness of the different varieties of the Rose. 

With regard to the form of the flower, it may be remarked that 
it often varies as. the Mower passes through its various stages of exist- 
ence. Thus Roses which are globular when young frequently pass 
into the cupped state as they advauce in age, a Rose which is cup- 
ped when half-blown may becoine compact when full blown ; and 
a Rose that is compact in the former stage, may become expanded 
in the latter; and the same with regard to colour, a Rose may be 
te or rose-colour when frst opening to the sun and fade to 

lush ere it decay. Now with regard to form, as it would be diff- 
eult in all cases to record such peculiarities. I have contented 
myself with seeking ovt the most perfect stage of the flower and 
noting the form of such, As to colour, where this changea it will 
be found noted in the description. 

The habit of the plant is the next character which presenta itself. 
The terms used are—ébranching, erect, dwarf and pendulous 

By branching [intend to point out the varieties whose shoots 
have a somewhat lateral tendeucy of growth, brauching away from 
the centre of the plant. . 

rect is applied to those whose shoots rise perpendicular, or 
nearly go. , 

Dwarf is applied to those of humble growth, 

_ Pendulous ia used to poiut out those that are of a pendulous 
or drooping habit. | 

There are four terma used illustrative of the rate of growth :— 
vigorous, robust, moderate and small. 


Vigorous is used to point out such varieties as form long shoots, 


Robust alludes to those which form very stout shoots of less 
length than “ vigorous.” 

Moderate alludes to those which are of moderate growth : such 
usually form neat and compact bushes. 

Small is applied where any variety ia of emall or dwarf growth. 

To kuow the rate of growth of a plant is of the highest itn- 

artance in the selection of varicties, How otherwise can they 

@ properly adapted for particular purposes? How else arranged 
correctly in Rose clumps or in the formation of a Rosarium. One 
cannot always judge correctly of the rate of growth by a young 
plant, its vigour may be extraordinary, when iv reality the variety 
is only a moderate grower. Hence it frequently happens that we 
find Hoses in clumps and elsewhere badly placed, the guiditig line 
when planting having been the rate of growth of the young plants, 
and thes & moderate grower fills a position suited ouly for a 
robust aud vigorous one or vice versa. 


NEW PLANTS OF 1886, . 
In dealing with these, we will Legin with the group which is numerical- 
ly the stroagest, and that is the Orchids, of which more than sixty receiy- 





od during the past year first-claae certificates, Passing over such plants 
aa Cattleya Mendeli oarminata, Mendeli striata, Bluuti, Wageseri, Hard- 
yana, ond Massangeana, Dondrobiam crassinode album, crystallinam 
album, Falconeri delicatum, heterocarpam album, nobile nobilius, and in« 
signe, besides many others which, although handsome, are simply acciden- 
tal forms of well known species, we note among imported Orchids in the 
first place the charming Cattleya Bowringisoa, This plant. which is moat 
valuable on sccount of its flowering at the dullest season of the year, at 
firet sight somewhat resembles the popular O, Skinneri, but besides tha 
latter being essentially 4 summer flowering species, this new-comer pos- 
sesses Charactera by which it is easily distinguished ; ita psendo-bulba, 
which are altugether mora robust than those of C. Skinner, are enlarged 
and flattened at the base aud covered with sheatha of a very peculiar tex- 
tare ; its leaves ara also of agtaucons and entirely different tint from 
those of that well-known species, Its flowers, which are produced during 
October and November, are arranged in bunches, each consisting of from 
six to nine flowerg, evan in the case of plants of recent importation ; their 
sepals and petala are of a mauve-tinted rose,while the lip is dark rich crim- 
son and the throat is ornamented witha yellow stain. This new species 
is destined to become rapidly popular. Among other Cattleyas, C. 
Schofieldiana, if not the most attractive, is probably one of the most dis- 
tinct, It belongs to the tall, terete pseudo-bulb section. Its flowers, 
which are produced in bunches of three or four together, are of interme- 
diate size, measuring from 3% inches to 4 inches across; owing to 
their ground colour being olive-green and their cepals heavily blotched 
with brown, they forma striking contrast with the rich deep amethyst 
broad lip, deeply edged with white. Angraecum or Aeranthes Leonie, 
the firat specimens of which were gathered by Mons, Léon Humblot, 
only reached Europs in April last, It is of smaller dimensions ‘thaa 
most of the other Angrecums already in cultivation. Its stems 
whioh is short and stout, is furnished with sword-shaped leaves disposed 
in a fan-like manner. Its flowers, which are of the purest white, deli-. 
ciously ecanted, and long lasting, are produced on short wiry spikes ; they 
have a broad white shell-like lip and along aud peculiarly twisted greenish- 
white spor, In Aerides Ballantinianum and A. Wilsonianum we have 
alao two excellent additious to the East Indian house. The former ia in 
the way of A. suavissimom, which it resembles in growth, form and 
size of flower, but differa essentially from it in coloar. Its blossoms, 
which are pendulous, vary from a very pale pink to a deep crimson, the 
tips of the sepals baing of a more or lesa deep carmina and the spur yellow, 
A. Wilsonisnam, which in growth beara a groat rasembiauce to A. virens, 
has pure ivory-white flowers, disposed on pendulous spikes and, like the 
preceding, deliciously fragrant, Both these flower in May and Jane. 
Threa new Saccolabiums, two of which are absolutely distinct from any-~ 
thing else yet in cultivation, have also made their appearances. These 
are 8. bellinum and 8. cosleste, the former a aweetly pretty and excead- 
ingly interesting Orchid. tis dwarfin growth, and line short leathery 
leaves, from the axils of which are produced short rigid flower-spikes, which, 
instead of errtying a quantity of blossoms, as is the case with all other 
Saccolabiums, only bear from six to ten, and which are somewhat of a 
different shape and much larger than uaual ; the colours are also distinct, 


‘the lip baing broad and pure white ond profusely spotted with deep car- 


mite, Saccolabinm ceeleate is the best of the whole genus, It comes 
from Cochin-China, and is similar in habit to 8, carvifolium, but its 
flowers, which are arranged regularly and closely ona short apike, at 
most only 4 inches long, are of the purest sand most beautiful sky bine 
that one can imagine, This ie seen to best advantage on the anterior 
part of the lip and on the tips of the sepals and petals, and s stripe of it 
runs on each side of the recurved spur ; the anthers are of a peculiar brown 
tint shaded with mauve. Another Saccolablum well worth attention ie a 
glorious white form of S. Biumei. Maxiliaria Sanderiana te quite distinct 
from those already in cultivation; its flowers, which are very handsome, 
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are of about the same dimensions as those of a good form of Lycaste 
Skinner] and triangular in ontline; their thick sepals ara ivory white, 
while their lower balvea and twa lateral petals are stained port-wine 
oolour. 

Among Orchids with thiok fleshy flowera we must not overlook a couple 
of forma of the handsome Mormodes luxatum ; thenew yvnriety pune- 
tatum is also particularly beautiful on account of its curiously ehnped 
flowers, which ara borne eight or ten together on 4 short stiff spike proceed. 
ing from the base of a short fleshy bulb,aurmonnited by long ribbed leaves; 
they measore about 2 inches across, and ara creamy-white copiously epot- 
ted with numerous very fine spota of a chocolate-red colour. In the naw 
Oncidiam Branleesianum we have one of the moat distinct among lately 
jntroduced epring flowering Orchids ; it is atill, however, yery rare, and 
its lovely blossoms, which are of a golden colour with dark brownish red 
lips, are so entirely different in shapo frota those of any other Oncidiumas, 
that comparison is out of the question. Its bul, which very much re- 
eombles that of O. sarcodes, produces a tall, branching panicle, rery alen- 
der, which carries quite crowds of small flowers. 

Amongst Odontoglossums special attention must be directed to O. 
etispum Brymerianum. Thia, besides being remarkable for the size and 
perfect form of its flowers, gives us alago some benatifal aud distinct roark- 
ings on the broad sepals, each of which is ornamented inside by a large 
blotch of chestnut-brown, while outside they are flushad with purple, 0. 
erispura Jolasonianoum has its sepals entirely covered with cinnamon-red, 
edged with white OF other Odontogloseums the most distinct are O. 
Wilckeanum Godefroye, an extromely handsome variety, different from 
all others ; its sepals, which have a pale yellow ground, sre almost entirely 
mottled with rich cheatnut-brown spots, ©, vexillarium Measuresianam 
is‘a perfectly white form of one of the best Orchide in cultivation. 0. 
elegans Alicim, with long pointed pure white sepals irregularly spotted 
and blotched with cinnamon-red, is ona of the prettieat of the lovely class 
of Orchids to which it belongs. Amongst many others belonging to differ- 
ent genera may be mentioned Renanthera Storeyi, ‘a kind with flowers of 
a rich crimson-red, mottled and barred with bright orange-acarlet ; the 
benutifal Stanhopea-like Acineta chrysantha, whose large orange-yellow 
flowers, spotted with very deep brown, and of a waxy texture, are endowed 
with a delightful fragrance ; Calantha Sanderiana, Dendrobinm Barkei, 
&c., bat those enumerated above ara aufficieut to show that, at lesat as 
fst as Orchids are concerned, the supply of imported novelties ig as 
plentiful as ever, 

Hyrsgrrp Oncaipa, 

Amongst home-raiged varieties the most atri king are tha Cypripediums 
and the Calanthes. Of the former we have some half dozen excellent 
sorts, all raised by Mr, Seden ; amongst them the moat striking ara un- 
doubtedly C. canantham soperbum, C. Schroders, and O, Scdeni candi- 
dulum., The latter, which possesses both the habit and floriferousness of 
the popular C. Sedeni, mny be best described ag an exquisitely pretty 
pale form of it with sepals nearly white, C. Schrosdersa, the result 
of & cross between C. candainm nnd C, Sedeni, haa flowers much larger 
than those of any other kinds belonging to that section, measuring, as 
they do, from the tip of the dorsal sapnl to the toeof the slipper more 
than fonr inches. Besides the size of these flowers, from three to four 
of which are produced on a spike and open in succession, their coloura are 
also very ornamental ; the dorsal sepal is whitish, tinted with delicate 
rose, while the lower sepal is larger and whiter. The petals, however, 
which form the centre of attraction, are about 4 inchea long, pendulous, 
elegantly twisted, and pale rose with longitudinal deep rose veins. It is, 
Taoreover, a perpetual fowerer ; perhapa, however, the most brilliant of 
these seedlings ag regards colour is C. cananthum snperburm, the result of 
a crosg between ©. Harrisianum and C, insigne Maulei. This ia a plant of 
vigorous growth aud one which produces large, solitary flowers, conspicuous 
for their lgatrous varnished surface and uncommon colours, The dorsal se. 
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pal, which is ofa deep claret-red with broad lines of blackish-purple spots, 
is farther ornamented by s broad white margin, and where the -spote 
enter ié they assume a most beautifnl mauve-purple tint. The petals are 
vinogs-red with deeper veins, except at the base and at the spex where 
it ahadea off into pale green; the tip ia of a deep vinous-red colour 
shaded with bright shining-brown. To the same raiser we are also in- 
debted for tha superb O, cardinale, C. macropterum, a hybrid between (1, 
Lowi and ©, superbiens and exactly intermediate between the tro parents, 
and the lovely ©. Leeanum superbum. Mr, Seden haa also raised Cné- 
tleya Canhami, s magnificent cross between Lelia purpurata and C. Mos- 
sie, Which latter it resembies in growth, but the general aspect of. the 
flower is that of a fine form of Lelia purpurata alba, which it resembles 
in size and shape. The sepals are white, while the lip ia large and of an in- 
tensely deep carmine-crimson with s conspicuous pure white margin, which 
forms the principal attraction of tha flower. Then there ara: the two 
exqnisite Lelias, bells and Sedeni, the former the result of a crosa between 
Lelia purpurata and the autumn-flowering Cattleya labiata ; in growth 
it is very similar to tha last named species, although the features of the 
Lelis are perfectly distingaishable, The flower measures 6 inches across : 
its sepala are deep lilac-purple, and the lip rich crimson-amethyat, a 
colonr which extends up the throat, while the margins are rendered par- 
ticularly attractive by a very delicate pale mauve frilling. Leslis Sedeni 
is m magnificeat variety, the colours of which, ns regards brilliancy, are 
unsurpassed by those of any other belonging to the same genus, It is 
somewhat in the way of L, elegans, although its flowers, which are a 
little smaller, have their sepals narrower and shaped differently from 
those of that species; these are of a plum-purple colour, but the moat 
attractive part is the lobe of the lip, which ia of an intensely deep and 
brilliant carmine-magenta, In Masdavallia Gairiana we have one of the 
very few hybrids belonging to that section; it is the result of a Cross 
between M, Veitchiana and M. Davisi, and i quite intermediate between 
those two apecieg as rogards shape and colour, which ia orange-yellow 
washed with » parple tinge, Dendrobium endocharia is the rosult of 
intercrossing D, hetercarpum and D. japonicum. Its flowers are ivory- 
white except the lip, which ia tinged with purple and deliciously fragrant. 
Thunis Veitchi is the first hybrid raised in that geuos, It is the reault 
of crossing the white T, Marahalli ond the rosy-purple T. “Bensonm, and 
in point of colonr is intermediate between these two ; the sepals are of a 
delicate bluish tint, and the lip is crested with bright yellow. The gener- 
al hubit of the new-comer is that of T. Marshalli, Ag to Calan- 
thes, these being the work of several hybridisers, new varieties 
have been produced ia greater quantities than in any other genus; 
and it must be admitted that some of them at least are posseased 
of truly grand colours, which are much needed at tha season at 
Which they usually flower. In Decembor, 1884, a rariety brighter, 
darker, and of altogether richer coloura thau those of any (C. 
Veiichi known was shown by Sir Trevor Lawrence, onder the name of 
Calanthe Sandharstiana. That eplendid variety, the result of a crosg 
between Limatodes rosea and CO, vestita rubra oculata, was raised by Mr, 
Gosee of Sandhurst, Torquay, and oming tothe magnificent spike of 
rich rosy crimson flowers which the plant bore when shown it was aok- 
nowledged by all present to be thoroughly distinct and superior to any 
form of Cattleya previously obtained from seed. Other very protty 
and distinct varicties ara aurantinca, caste, amabilia, and others > but 
one particularly handsome kind, certificated under the name of porphy- 
rea, also came from Burford Lodge, Very fine hybrids were also shown 
by Mr. Cookson, Oakwood, Wylam-on-Tyne, and among them one 
variety, named OC. Alexanderi, showed the same rosy-criinson tinte as 
are geen in O. Sandhburstiana; another named C., Cooksoni, was much 
paler in colour, but equally distinct and beautiful.—7he Garden, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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GRAND HORTICULTURAL FETE. 
iw 41D OF 
THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN'S FUND. 
Held at the Zoological Gardens, Alipore, on Saturday, March 20th, 1886. 
PRIZE LIST. | 
aes CD 
Section I.—Growing Plants. 
" ee 3) ire 
Amateur Olasses. | AWARDS, 

No. oF Amourt or Prizra, 

Ciass, Fisst. S&conp, Frnst, Szcoxp. 

1 Orchids, best 6 varieties in flower Saye . cane 10 5 Rai Prosono Comar Banerjee ... Matee. 

2 Roses in pots, 6 varieties ... ae . me 4 No award. 

8 Ferns, beat 8 varieties “as ase Silver Medal 6 Maharajah Cooch Behar +» Malee, 

4 Foliage Begonias, best 8 varieties =... Silver Medal 6 . Ditto wie ws Ditto. 

5 Panax *=¢ Araliss, best 6 varioties “es we «6 8 No award. 

6 Dracrenas, best 8 varieties 4a TT “en 10 & Maharajoh Cooch Behar. 

7 Crotons, best 12 well grown varieties... Silver Medal 6 Ditto - A.C. McFarlane, Esq 

8 Verbenas, best 6 varicties .., int we «= CoG 8 Babu Radhica Prasaud Mak " 

9 Phloxes, beat 6 varietien os BO BD ogi Mes, Fitsjameos, 
10 Petunins, beat 6 varieties .., abe we OD 5 > No awards, 
11 Geraniams, best 8 varieties ... an oe «OG 3 § 
12 Foliage Plants, best 10 varieties Silver Medal 6 Maharajah Cooch Behar wa A,C. 
18 Annuals, best collection of 24 varieties, to com- 10 5 ON rd emo eclins, Teg: 

prise not less than 6 distinct species um ie 
Olagzes for Public Gardons and Peace ness 
16 Ferns 12 yaristies as Silver os 0 Mined Narsery .. ies 
18 Panax “24 Aralias, 8 varieties sis ves 4 Eden Gardens re --» Calcutta Horticultaral Company. 
19 Dracasnag, best 10 varieties at ne ‘33 & Empress Naorsery ... ... Belvedere. 
20 Crotona, best 20 well grown varieties ... Silver Medal § Ditto ans .. Calentta Horticoltural Company. 
21 Verbenas, best 8 varieties .., wate ie. FE 4 Belvedara ane .» Eden Gardens. 
22 Phloxes, best 8 varieties ... of ws «CS 8 Eden Gardens ase .» Belvedere, 
53 Petunias, best 8 varieties ... = ow § 8 Thitto see as Ditto. 
94 Geraniums, best 6 varieties ... aoe wae 8 Ditto No award. 
25 Foliage Plants, best 20 varieties — Silver Medal 6 Calcutta Horticultural Company Empress Nursery 
96 Annuals, beat collection of 24 varieties, to com- 10 5 Ede ; 
prise not less than 6 distinct species ae o Gardens... «+ No award. 
Open Olaszes. 
The following were open to both classes af Competitors, 

97 «©6New or Rare Plants, best 6 varieties... Silver Medal 5 Colentta Hort _ l 
28 Newor Rere Crotons, best 10 variaties ... Silver Medal 6 Ditto * aoe 3 "We Baste 
29 The best collection of Bulboug Plants ia Flower Silver Madal 5 ~~ Ditto aoe ‘as Eden Gardens, a 


Section IT.—Cut Flowers, 
Amateur Classes. 


$0 Roses, beat atand of 24 varieties oe Silver Medal 6 Lady Lvall Bae ie 
31 Roses, best stand of 12 varieties vee «a «6 rl sive hs a oh Rei ee Comar Banerjee. 
Glasses for Public Gardens and Nurserymen. 
32 Roses, best stand of 24 varieties aus Silver Medal 6 Barrackpore Park ... ws Belvo 
83 Roses, beat stand of 12 varieties eae oa «= «G 4 Belvedere ee aes peeariteee Park. 
Open Classes. 
The following were open to all Competitora, , 
$4 Verbenas, beet stand of 12 varieties ' ... os «5 3 Calcutta Hortisnlt 
$5 <Antirrhinums, best atand of 12 varieties... awe O§ $ = ; "Ditto as id a oe eae one 
$6 Phiex Druommondi, best stand of 12 varieties ow § 8 - Bitte Litto. 
87 The beat stand of Cut Annuals to comprise not : a . 
less than 6 distinct species and fifty vielen Silver Medal 5 Ditto ... .«»  Balvedere. 
Class XL.—Special Class for a Carpet Design in Living Plants or Cut 
Flowers, not to exceed thres fect in diameter ; the subject for he | 
design to be selected from the following -—The iiitiala of her ae 
rained the Countess of Dufferin, Tho Royal Arms, Union Jack or Ditto 
itto. 
ist Prise ek valuable Gold Medal presented by Mesers. Thos, Cook 
& 8 
2nd Prize —i Gold Mohur, presented by Messrs. Stanley Prios & Co. 
Class XLI—For the best collection of Plants and Flowers, of any 
- number of kinds. Ditto. 
4st Prize.—Silvor Medal. 2nd Prise.—Rzs. 5, 
Class X L1I.~—For the ene Seedling Ornamental} Foliage or Flower- 
ing Plant (Perennial) dona fide raised in cia the Exhibitor, Di a 
jetpcice — Silver Medel “Gad Prine hsb itto .» @, Bartlett, Esq. 
Glass XLIII. Best 12 varieties Coleus, . 
ist Prize.—-!ts. 6. &nd Prize.—Rs. 4. G, W. Bartlett, Eaq. «. Maharajah of Cooch Behar, 
Class XLIV. Seat Specimen Orchid, 
Ist Prise.—Is, 8. 2nd Prize —Rzs, & A. 0. McFarlane, Esq. aie 
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PLANT STIMULANTS. 


An interesting question was the other day propounded : “ What are 
plant stimulants?” Probably, not a few will at once say, “Ob ! there 
are plonty of such, as, for instance, artificial Mmantires—<salts, soot, 
gisco, &c.” IPfwe judge of these by their active results, We may 


gay—perhaps not without truth-—that they are stimulants, or, perhaps 


better still, that they stimulate. But, then, ifs0 much be admtéted, wa 
muat also materially change or modify our estimate of atimulants or 
their effects upon men and animals, -Practioally, with the latter we asso- 
ciate few stimulants. Perhaps, when we give poultry certain condiments 
to promote bodily heat, and thus agsiat or promote egg-production, or 
when we give to horses and other cattle certain conliments to produce 
sleekness of cont or promote extra appetite, we may be said to employ 
stimolants ; but their ase is not te be regarded in the same eense ab the 
uae of stimulants to plants, because we employ these so called at all 
times and under all sorts of conditions. 

Again, with man—who is, perhaps, the greatest employer of stimulants 
we find the uae to bediverse, aa fancy altall instigate or custom exact, 
We do not term ordinary food stimulants ; the term is never fitly appli- 
ed to anything which ie really feod and assimilates with she blood of the 
homan body. With man 4 true stimolaut ia something which croates a 
certain effect for a certain purpose; bnt if that effect is not created, the 
stimulant is mora harmfol than otherwise. Man needs no kind of 
stimulants in health; indeed, their pae may be the instrument of deranging 
health. It ie when health is deranged, aud the system ia low or impover. 
ished, that some kind of stimalas is needfal and desirable ; but only then 
that it may promote such action on the part of the assimilative organs of 
the body that real food shall be converted into nutriment, and thug help to 
ereate health, strength, sod the constituents of the body. Thus, with 
the human family, stimulents are not food, bat may be wisely employed 
to promote good digestion, Even in that case, however, the ordinary 
human being is far from being his best presoriber, or shall we say garden- 
er, ond it is very likely will imbibe stimulants not only when undesirable, 
but possibly of a kind thet is rather harmful than healthfal, 

Now, it is hardly possible for us to deal with planta in that way. We 
ean apply to them no form of stimulant that does not comprise actual 
good elements, with one exception, and that 1s warmth, Even then it ia 
difficult to class heat with ordinary etimuisnta, because it is a nataral pro- 
duct, and one of the essentials of plant life at some stage or other of ita 
existence, Yet it is certain thet artificial heat is a gennine stimulant : it 
is not food, and is applied uuder unnatars! conditions. Had some earlier 
suggestions ag to the application of tha electric Hght to plant culture 
been adoptet generally, we might, with equal good feaaon, have said that 
light might be termed a stimulant also; but, of course, it would ba only 
when thus artificially applied. Practically, the only true stimulant 
applied to plants, and not found in the form of food, is artificial heat, 
becanse that produces a condition of atmosphere which is artificial, and 
hence plant life and activity is stimulated into growth, when without such 
application it would be at reat. 

But of all the stimulating materiale or elements ag given to man or 
to animals, there are none which we can offer to plants in the expectation 
of producing healthful results. With these, apart from artificial heat, 
we can offer only food or real plant constituentsin the form of ammonia or 
phosphates, or of some other gaseous compound, still further in the from of 
highly concentrated solid or liquid compounds—gnano, superphosp bates, 
nilrates, emmonia ; indeed, ona and all of these ao-called stimulants are 
food, and really only valuable just as they contain more or less of assi- 
milative food, Soot sown broadcast over Grass soon changes its hue 
and promotes growth, and because these results follow speedily the ma- 
terial is termed a stimalant, The term is only correct in so far that it 
has caused this change to occar quickly ; but real! y the change has re- 





pulted from the fact that soot contains food elements which Grass can 
assimilate aa speedily ag the manure can part with it, and that it can do 
at once. Really, the same food constituents will be found in a heap of 
ordinary atable or in other auimal manures, and in guanos, phoaphates, 
&c., only in the latter case in a more highly concentrated form, and thas 
the sooner parted with, Bones, on the one hand, if roughly crushed, ouly 
prove to be a lasting and far from stimolating manure ; but if subjected 
to a bath of sulphuric acid they become immediately soluble, and can be 
rapidly absorbed by plauts; henos, in this changed condition, would be 
termed a atimulant, though really a food. 

We give planta liquid manure and call it a stimulant, but it is really 
given to supply the lack of nutritious matter in the soil abant the roots. 
If in any other form than as food, although thas materially Jliquified, the 


application would be harmful rather than beneficial. It is well we should 


hava a clear appreciation of the forme of stimulants, partaken of by man- 
kind and those we give to plants under that name. Man partakes of little 
which ia food when he partakes of stimulants, whereas—with the excep- 
tion of artificial warmth, as we have pointed out—plant stimulants can 
promote life and growth only. as they..are food and nothing else. The 
most ordinary stimulant employed by man is aleshol, and yet he rejects 
presently almost every particle of it, sesimilatiag none, Plants never do 
that; they emit perfumes, but those are the products af plant chemistry, 
aud not the stimulants absorbed aud then emitted unchanged —-Garden— 
ing World. 
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To THE EDITOR “INDIAN GARDERER.” 
‘ §1n,—Yonr correspondent M. L. N. has I fear sever read “ Darwin on 


‘Barthwarmsa,.” Had he done so he sorely would not ba 80 &nXZious to 


dostroy what he terms pesta, but which, according to the above authority, 
ara one of man’s chief benefactors. At the time the work mentioned 
was first published the following lines appeared in Punch :— 


I’ve despised you, old Worm, for 1 think you'll admit 
That you never were beantifal even in youth 5 

J’ve impaled you on hooks, and ‘ox felt it a bit ; | 
But all’s changed now that Darwin has told ua the truth 

Ot your diligent life, and endowed you with fame, 
You begin to inspire me with kindly regard : 

I have friends of wy own, clever Worm, 1 could name, 
Who have ne’er in their lives been at work half so bard, 


It appears that we owe you our acted of soil, 
That the-garden could never exist without you 

That from agéa gone by you were patient in toil, 
Till a Darwin revealed all the good that you do. 
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Now you're turned with 4 vengeance, and al! must confess 
Your behaviour should make poor humanity sqairm, 
For there's mauy a man on this planet, 1 guess, 
Who is not half se useful as you Mister Worm | 
P, B, 


FLOWER SHOWS. 
To rue Epitor, “Ispian GanpEner.” 

Dear Sin,—i travelled the best part of s thousand miles last month 
chiefly to have a look at tha Oalcutta Flower Show. 

I cannot say that the display presented to the view of a weary travel- 
ler waa aufficient to recompense him for the long hours of jolting and the 
much broken ap reat from “show your tickata piaase” that ha had to 
endare befora he was permitted to raach your glorious old city. 

When I yentured to leave my snug wee corner in Lillumpore, bent on 
seeing, for oncain my life,a Flower Show worthy of the name, I Hitle 
though that a feeling uf disappoiutment waa to be my chief experience 
while wandering around among the crowd of spectators on that occasion. 
QF couraa there were many fine things exhibited ; the Qumellias were very 


_devely, and there wera some rare and aplendisl Crotona and Ferne, but fakan 


asa whole, and considering it was the prodaction of the Prasideney, 
I think it will generally ba conceded that the display was far below 
what it might very easily hare been, 

I noticed particulariy the almost entira adsence of bulbous plants in 
flower; sa far as I can remember that section was represented only by 
a few apecimens of Narcissus, Ainargilis and a Lilinta jongifloram; this 
ja to be regratted, because well flowered bulbous and tuberona-rooted plants 
aga tule make a far richer display than annoalg and soch like, Many 
people suppose thit bulb culture is difficalt and regults uncertain ; I do not 
find it so, as the following plants now in full bloom in my garden will go 
to prove, viz., Antholyza, Anomethees, Animona, Babiano, Begonia, 
‘Calls, GEvhiopica, Eacharis, Geissorhiza, Gladiolus, Hyacinth, Iria, Ixia, 


Lachenalia, 
Oxalia Alba 
»  Bowiei 
» cernua 


»» eaculenta 
» ensinndre 
» purpurea 
» «= TOSS, 

» reraicolor 

Philogyne, Ranuacalnsa, Sparaxis in 12 named varieties, Triteleta, 
Tritonia aod Zephyranthes, These are all growing in pota, and can be used 
to great advantage in decorating halla or carrying off high honors at 
flower shows. It ie possible to havea succession of bulbous plants in 
flower throughout the whole year, and were it not for taking up too much 
of your space, I would like to give a list of them shewing the months in 
which different varieties bloom, butI will not encroach further at this 
time. 

I think your Horticultural Show might be managed a good deal | 
better, and «larger number of amateur gardeners induced to encourage 
it hy exhibiting the best they have. 
Yours traly, : 


LILiuHPorr, 
1622 Marck 1886. 
NoTs.—We trouet our correapondent will favor.us with the list mentioned. We 
quite agree with him that bulb culture is deserving of more attention than it bas 
hitherto received in this country.—Kp., J. G, 


JONQGUIL, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and sll questions to be replied to should | 
be sentin oot latter than the Friday previous tothe day of publication. All com- 
muticationsa should be written in one side of the paper only. Itis ales 
thet correspondenta forward their oame and address, not for 
naless they. wish it, but for the auke of that mutual confidynce which s 
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between the Euitor and those who address him, We desline noticing any 
communication that is pot accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 





Getracts, 





DECAY OF THE INDIAN SILK TFRADE,. 


The Pioneer in a recent issue coutained an article on this subject, the 
writer of which commences by showing thut, though there fq a market in 
India for the cheap Alatares produced by the native methad, the large com- 
panies which work to supply the European market cannot eompete with 
China, Hoe explains the reason for thie, aa followa :— 

The difference between indiav and Chinese silk admits of « very simp’e 
statement. Silk yaru loges much of ita weight iu the process of dyeing, and 
of course the foreign manufacturer wiil tura by preference to that kind of 
ilk whioh loses lasst, Nuw if we take the produce of the worm that feeds 
on the mulberry—the epocies which created the old bistorie ailk industry of 
Bengal—e pound of [ndian yarn sields 10% ounces after dyeing, but a pound 
of Chinesa yarn yisida 114 ounces: the difference is therefore 6 per cant in 
favour of the latter, and in potut of strength alee the superiority rests witis 
the Chinege product. If we leave tha mulberry aifkworm and take the 
cooltivoltine tusser, which is fouud wild in many parte of India, and used to 
ba reared extensively on traaa in the onen air in Obota Nagpur aod other hill 
tracts of Bengal, as it is acill reared iu the Central Provinces, which abound 
in the bill aud jungle that it most affects, a comparieou of Iudian: tusser and 
Giina tuaser is again to the disadvantage of the former. The Indian yarn 
returns balf an ounce leas after dyeing, and is thus 3 per cent to the bad ; 
but ita deficiency in atrangth is amore sericua matter. Every silk-wasver 
knowa how rotch the Ingtre of nis fabrio—the quality which gives it attrac- 
tiveness in the eyes uf the customer and enhances its price in the trade— 
depends apon the nitural atrenzth of the fibre, Thea beautiful sheen of silk 
is altogether an affect of ustara; it comes of the light glancing along the 
Straight lines of the fibres which jie side by side and compose the thread. 
Twist the fibres, aud yor devtroy their even atraightnesa, and the [uetre 
digappears, But ifthe fibres are weak they must be twiated, or the thread 
will not be atrong eucugn for weaving. Now this ig the case with Indian 
¢usser, and hence» deficiency of luatre in the woven fabric, and a depre- 
ciation of 3 or 4 per cent iu ita value when compared sith the more brdliant 
Chinese, Again, tiis sams want of strength esbhute Ludian tusser cut of 
one-half of ita marcet. The thread ia unfitted- for setting in tha loom 
Jongthwise ; it oan only be aaed for wearing across the breadth of the piece, 
and thue the Zuropeaun weaver who works with Indian tuswer las to choose 
20m6 strouger ilk for the gronodsork of hia wab, 

These are some of the rewsons which account for ths deoliue of the Bengal 
eilk industry aud the diminishing expurt of Indian silk generally, Woe 
are apetkiog now of wha¢ ia technically cKnowy us tarown milk, that is, gilk- 
yaru made by reeling the atk off the cocoon. lt is a process in which ma- 
ohinery hazsuo prt, depending eutiraly upon the silkworm’s work io the 
Bret iustasee, aud next upon the delicacy of the buwau fingers that mani- 
pulate the fibres, A mivhise that could do this work would be worth a 
fortane, and indeed it ia nvt likely that the problem of finding a substitute 
jor young women’'a flugers will much lounger coutinue to baffle the inventire- 
ness of the age. 

# ° * 

The fault of the Indian ailkworm ie that Iu Spinning bis fibre be never 

pute iu a sufficieucy of “bons,” “ Bone” means in the language of the trade, 


1 that hardness and firmne-s iu the fibre which enables it to keep its even 


roundness through ail the triale to which itis aubjected iu dyeing, combiug, 
and weaving. Lf uot duly fortified with “bone” the thread gets frayed at 
the odgee, and becomes ‘ flosay,” and Gossiness is a quality abborred by the 
weaver. [t ia little differences like this which affect the prosperity of whole 
induatrica, The for:unes of the la-gest alk manufacturer in England hare 
besn built oa 4 minute improvem-nt ig the process of combing, and the 
fortunes of Indian aiik would revive if its fibre could by any means be 
hirdoued a hittic. It ia hoped that thie eud uy be attained by greater cere 


ee ee 






in the se ivectine of the worm. The Bengal silkworm, itt is well picen. bas 
long been steadily degenerating under the neglect and carelesaneas babitual 
to the uatives of the conntry, whose only object ia to raise a crop as rapidly 
as possible, with the lesat expenditure of money and trouble. Dufortanately 

reform in this respect is a matter of extreme difficulty. In the Punjab and 
in Dehra Dun ao pains bave been apared to teach the ryota how to rear 
silkworms, good seed has been diatributed, and competition bra been stimn- 
Jated by exhibitions where the best collection of cocoons finde a liberal reward; 
but it has ail proved vain, except indeed as a demonstration of the imposai- 
bility of getting the ryot to give that methodical attention to his silkworms 
without which the goodaess of the stook cannot be maintaiued. An experi- 
ment that has failed among the livelier and keener peasantry of Upper India 
has but « poor chance of succeas, we fear, in lazy, listless, Bengal. Then 
comea the question whether it might not pay to undertake the vreeding of 
one's orn silkworms : and this, too, has been tried in the Punjab, where 
those beautiful yarne were prodaced which attracted ao mooh admiration at 
the Calentta Exhibition. But the old defect of the Indian breed still clings 
to it, aud all the care bestowad npon the selection and rearing of the silk- 
-wortns hae failed to develop the essential quality of bone io sufficient 
strength. The last redonrce ia to make an sntirely freah start with now gosd 
imported from Japan. But the history of these experiments suggests 4 
doubt whether the new strain will long preserve ite vigour. The heroitary 
weakness of the Indian silkworm may, of course, be traceable entirely to & 
long course of reckless breedings, but it ia perhaps more probable that the 
canes is a climatic onejand in that case we abail eee the Japan stock gradually 
yield to the fatal influences of its new habitat, aud part with the firmness of 
its Gbre just as the European stock of animals, or of men aud womoet, parts 
with its stronger qualities of body and mind when coudemmned to reproduce 
itself in this conntry. 

Look at it, they, as we will, the business of manufacturing thrown ailk ia 
Judia doea not seem to baye very bright prospects before it, The Indian 
product will berdly retrieve ita price in the European market, and the 
question of auccessful manufacture for export seems to dapend on whether 
some cheaper way of working can be deviaed, since itis yearly becoming 
plainer thet the old-fashioned style of filature, with costly buildings and 
European management, canoct bea made to pay. But if the whole attuation 
has thus to be recoueidered, it ia worth while to go a step further, and 
sak whether the fault does not lie deeper than any mere chauge of ayetem. 


The grand gecret of successful productiou ie to have Nature aa one’s ally; 
but in seeking to produce thrown silk of European quality ia India we seem 
to be conatraiuing Nature against ber will, or at any rate to be making the 
mistake of not setting ber to work aloug the line of greatest efficiency. 
The special aptitude of the ecil and clitoate of India is for the produetion 
of coarser kinds of ailk ; multivoltine varietion not adapted for reeling, but 
capable of # vast nomber of uses if properly apun. The demand for this 
wiste silk, or wild silk as it is called, is rapidly growing in Europe, and at 
the present moment greatly exceeds the supply. A fow yeara age the 
‘product was valueless, but uow we have imnprored nea that can 
turn every particle of waste to account, 

e ; © * 

This sodden opening up of new prospects for waste or wild silk occurs 
moet opportanely ata time when the cultivated silk industry, the mauu 
facture of thrown silk, finda ite outlook ao miserably darkened. Silk firma 
might well consider whether they might not tarn their capital to the ders. 
Japmont of this new trade, insteid of sinking it iu tha attempé to rehabi- 
litate a decaying busiuess, India’s place inthe acale of production acems 
to be marked out by economic lawa as that of aaupplier of raw material, 
Tie tendency of modern improvements ia to remove aren the simple 
primary processes of maunfactare from the first producer, and get them 
done by the eames sort of agency as the secondary processes; indeed, 
the simpler the process the more ingenious and elaborate as a rule, is the 
machine, if this be trne, the manufacture of silk in India is mere 
misdirection of energy; but in the growth and exportation of our waate 
and wild silke there liea an immense field atl underefoped. By wild 
wilke we do not mean silk gathered from the jungle, but those apecies which, 
thongh cultivated, have never received any acientific attention: such, for 
ivatance, aa the ers or caator-cil silkworm of Assam and North-Eastern Bengal, 
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fram whose cocoons the natives of these diatricts have for centuries apun 
thread which ia wrought iuéo fabrics of astonishing durability, Treated 
by the beautiful engines of the English spinner, these cocoons furnish the 
material for plushes with aoft attractive handling, for rags, and for other 
kinds of goods combining cheapness with peanty. The silkworm is an 
indigenous one + Nature co-operatea with mau in wultiplying its production ; 
aud it seems reasonable to conclude that only capital and perseverance sre 
wanted in order to lay the foundation of a new trade which may make the 
fortune of ita diacoverer aud prove of immenas benefit to the couutry.— 
Tropical Agriculturiat, 





METHODS OF POTTING, 


Although the putting a plant in a pot appears at firat sight 4 very simple 
process, and, indeed, ia so with regard to pisots of oo very partioulsr value, 
yet to many plants or families of planta it is doubtless of the first importance. 
Of what uae would it be providing the beet of garden etructorea, securing « 
aweet and wholesome atmosphere, &c., if our moet delicate and choice plants 
were baily potted and their soile in consequence become sour and stagnant 4 
Aud to ask farther, what wasitin former days that caused garden pote ia 
greenhouses to be so liable to a coating of green scum, and the plants po 
particularly liable to the depredation of insects? Bad avile and bad pottings, 


_ doubtless, as predisposing causes. 


One of the first improvements that took place in modern potting processes 
was the uso of coarse guil turfy materiala instead of the fuely riddled com- 
ports of formerdaya. About the period of this advance people began to turn 
their attention to the make of gardeu pote alec, andit was speedily disco- 
vered that the pots which had been ao long in tse were anything but fault- 
Jesa, Thorough druinage as 4 principle in potting was speedily s growing 
question, and received tha utmost consideration from practical man in all 
quaiters who were well up in their profession, Theee great improvements 
doubtless received au extra impetus through the intruduction of so mauy 
choice plants, many of which, sapecially some of the finer-rocted, commonly 
calied Now Holland plants, showed evident signe that they would not thrive 
undor the old syatem, The commencement of the exhibition era also mush 
facilitated progreas of the kind, and now it may be said that British gardon- 
ara oan grow, in the very highest perfection of which itia capable, almost 
every plint placed in their hands, from whatever clime or under whatever 
oonditions in its own Jocality, 

The frat thing I would direct attention to is two modes of potting quite 
distinct. IT do not say that there ore but two ways, but, forthe enke of 
simplicity in the aifair, wa may at once reduce them to two modes : oll others 
are in the main modifications of them. One may be characterised as loose 
potting, the otier as firm or clase potting. The loose mode is applicable in the 
main to annuala and acit-wooded planta, aud, I may add, to most planta of 
what may be called ephemeral character. ‘The jatter clasa are required to 
make their growth as speedily aa possivle, in conformity with their habits 
and the services they ara qualified to rander; the former class requires dura- 
bility in the texture of the soil rather than rapid excitement. 

Now, plants of these two classes ought to be potted very differently ; 
and, in order to illustrate the matter, let ne tike two plants, a Balsam and 
a Heath, These two every body is fumiliay with, In potting tbe former a 
compost is geverally used, aud thia, in the ordinary innguage of gardeners, 
meang ea mixture, When such is used it beoomea vecoaanry thaé in order 
to have it uniformly mixed, the soil be passed through ariddie or sieve 
This compost is filled iu lightly round the Baleam plané, and a ehake or 
two, witu a very light pressure perhapa iu filling, makes all right; but io 
shifting a Heath this precess wili not answer eo well by any means. Hers 
the skilful cultivator, after procuring bis sandy and fibrous heath goil in a 
dryish condition, breaks it ap into lumpy fragments, and these he placea 
around the bal], packing them somewhat tightly, ome even thrusting frag- 
menta of afones amonget the tuorfy material. As for the finer particles 
which fall ont in the baudling, he uses jittle of this but to coat the eurface 
orer, 

As to watering newly potted cr shifted plants, I may just show that thia 
differe ae mich with these two classes aa the potting or abifting process. 
The Baleam alluded to would iu most cases benefit by a good watering with 
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a fne-rosed-pot; bot the Heath would require some extra caution. Moat of 
our hard-wooded planta when repotied require that their ball of earth should 
be iu 4 moist couditicou—not wat, but equally moist throughout, This aecur- 
ed, aud the potting performed somewhat similarly to the Heath before allud- 
ed to, light watering, not over-freqnont, with the spout of the pot will prove 
most euitabla When I put Oamellias [ always make a point of ao dreasing 
up aud pressing the surface of the new anil ia the pot as to leave their stem 
in a atuall concavity. Thiaindacea the water whou applied to penatrate the 
old bali, a thing I hold to be of much importince until the new soil ig fliled 
with roota, when the surfate may be made perfectly level. Many a valuable 
hard-wooded plant ie ruined by loose potting, the water in auch cases rushing 
through the loose scil to the eutira desertion of the old ball, the looge scil 
being epesdily coverted into a kind of med, 

I have before alluded to the uge of very fibrous aoil a4 one of the chiof 
improvements in modern potting; let me here caution the young beginner 
againet potting with wet soil. If aoiliua wet state must be naed, then all 
my advice about firm potting falla ta the ground. My practice ia this:— 
Turfy or fibrous loam, inving lain about six months in the compost yard, ia 
chopped down when very dry with a sharp spade, leaving lumps the size of 
a iarge potato init, This being well handled a cousiderable proportion of 
the more loose soil falla away, and this ie put aside for ordinary purpowes. 
The turfy material ia now housed, no riddle being sed +; and thie wil! lia for 
montha in the potting-shed iu a body, and prova alwaya in oxcetlent 
order for potting, Heath soil, peat, &c., are served in « similar way; and 
puch materials in such a condition ara qualified, either siugly or in composts, 
to provide for every need in the plant way. 

I muat vow recur to drainage matters. Here, again, practical men make 
a differeuce. Annuals, sud many aoft-wooded plants which soon come to 
perfection, require a very moderate amount of ceremouy of thia kind, A 
crock carefully placed over the hole, and over that a layer of the coarser 
materials of the compost will generally suffice, although [ usually throw « 
little charred material over the crock, or a piece of moss. When, however, 
we take the more delicate of the hard-wooded class, epecimeans which havea to 
remain a long time in their pote, aud, indeed, planta of various kinds which 
ara koown to be somewhat shy rooters, the case is very different, Even in 
Camellia potting, for my part, I deem it expedient to be yery particular ; 
strange it is that some of our continantal neighbours thiuk and act so differ: 
eptly, for I. have lately read that they ara in ths habit of simply thrusting 
a lump of turfy peat io the bottom of the pot, and alsopot their Camellias 
almost entirely in peat. But it must be remembered that to grow young 
stock into a amact, saleable appearance, and to anstain large apacimana in 
high blooming condition for niany years, are two very different affairs. There 
can be little doubt that much of the faiiure ao frequeutly comolained of in 
Camellias, whew in the hauds of amateura and saiall cultivators, arises in no 
amatl degree from the mode of pottiug them, Razors made to aell 
atid razors made to cutara two very different thiugs. I And also that where 
liquid m«gure is frequently aged there is the greater used of aound drainage, 
ae, coder the best of circumatances, it haa a tendancy to close the interstices 
of the soil, especially if fine soil be uaed, I, however, bid utter defiance 
to thie tendency by the use of very turly and lumpy soil, 

After all the care we can use in potting processes we may rameuher that 
it lies in the power of au ignorant and heodless waterer to nullify all oor 
effortain a very few weeks, Thia is «a most serious cousideration. The 
worst of itis that we scarcely know how to offer a rule to those who are 
sarelecs or ignorant, A thoughtless peraon can never be relied on for 
watering ; but the term “ thoughtless” will scarcely express what I mean, 
for we bave no cases of thorough mental inanition in those who labour with 
their hands. What I really mean ia thia—that po poracn can water plants 
srell uniess be actually carca for their welfare. Absence of mind is, there- 
fore; here au Uufortunate affir, One piece of advine mny here be giren to 
the uninformed. When plants are established in their pote, aud require 
water, let them bave a thorough watering, uuless some special reason existe 
for dealing otherwise with them. Planta growing-fast or blossoming heavily 
generally require more water han at other times; and plaute sinking iuto a 
atate of comparative reat, posstbly abedding a portion of their foliage, Lulba, 
&c., repuire a very moderate amount of moisture ; iudeed, in many cases, 
mone at all. | 


~ One other great featurein modern plant culture ia the constant war that 
ja sustained against the insect enemies of plants. Qu this, howevar, it is 
uo part of my present purpose to dwail; Imerely point to it as dividing 
the honoura attached to the high success of these times with good potting 
aud watering, But I would observe that there is such a thing as predisposl- 
tion in plante or families of plants to jneecta, and that one of the most fertile 
causes of this predisposition may be found in abuse of the root~actiou 
through bad seila, bad potting, and had watering. - 

[ would here beg the aarnest attention of all inexperienced plant caltivatora 
to a cloga consideration of the before-namad principlas, and suzgest to thent 
that the genera! health of plants is mora depen-tent on the soil, and, in cou - 
sequence, the root-action, than upon any precise amount of heat, or, iadeed, 
any of those little collageral matters which are, as it were, subsidiary to high 
culture, and reoommend that a dua attention be paid ta the potting-shed and 
the conservation of soils—R, E.—/ournal of Horticulture, 





METHODS OF MEASURING THE HEIGHTS OF TREES, 


Finst. To measgra the he'ght of an object by means of two polea: The 
one pole should be at least double the length of tha other, Fiz the long 
pole perpendicularly at any convenient distance from the trea or object ; 
then, taking the short pole, move backwards till the top of the two poles 
and the top of tha tres coincide. ‘Toeu as the difference in height of the two 
poles is to the distance between thom, sa ia the beight of the object to the 
distance from the object to the pole at the ievel of the observer. Second, 
To measure the height of au object by means ofits shadow: Fix a pole in 
the ground in a vertical position, aud ia aa ievel a situation as possible. 
Moaasure the leugth of the shadow of the pole, likewise the shadow cf the 
object; thau, as the height of the pele ig to its ahadow, so is the height of 
the object to ita shadow. Third. To meagora height by means of a triangle, 
Dress a piece of board exactly sq'iare, and mot less than & in. on the side ; 
divida the aquare with the saw diagonally, from oorner to corner. This 
transforme the square iuto two right-angled triangles either of which may be 
waed for ascertaining the height of any objaat. For convenience the trian- 
gle may bs fixedtoa staff or atake. Oue side of the triangle should be 
kept perpendicular, the other horisoutal, which ia easily done by means of 
a emall plummet. Lu miking an observation with the iuatruments look 
along the elopiug side and mova backwards or forwards tiil the sloping side 
coincides with the top of tha object, the distance from the observer to the 
object being oqual t+ ita height, The part of the tres or object below the 
jevel of ths observer's eyo must be added to the observed height of the 
ohject. Fuurth, A 2-f:. rule, with a smal! level fired tn oe of she limbs, 
gud the circumfersuce of the jotut divided into degrees, fa a convemient ing- 
trument for ineasurin g the angle or dip of rook formations, heigat of trees, 
and varioug other purposes, To measure the height ofa tree, the rule ig 
opened till the limba stuad at au augle of 45°. Tuo limb witha fixed level 
is held horizoutaliy, Thea move backwarda or forwards till the sloping 
Bide of the role coincides with the top of the object, the height of which 
ig equal tothe distances of the ovject from the observer, aa in the Ines 
method, Fifth, An optical instrumeut, termed “the Apomscometer,” 
was produced in 1869 by the well-known fostrumedat taker, Mr, W. F. 
Stanley, theiuwention of Mr. R. Millar. The inetrumant ie founded on the 
same primtiples as those which govern the sextant. It is 14 in. long, and 
Lin. wide at the broadest part, and % io. thick, and weighs littie more than 
loz Mr, Millar says, ‘‘[t never want astray with me duriug siz month:’ 
travel ou the Continent, though Linvariably kept it in my pocket, where it 
received so small amount of knocking aboat.” I may here remark that 
in measuring the height of an object by meane of the “ apomecometer,” or 
by means of any fized angle, the observer requires to be at a distance equal 
to the beigut of the chject fo be measured. For igolated objects this is ap 
inconvenience, but inthe case of measuring the height of a tree in a foraat of 
iantation it becomes a very diferent thing. Iu cine cases out of ten the 
observer would find that at adiatauca squal to the height of a tree to be 
measured some interveutug tree or object woald be in the way of bis vision. 
Therefore, ta onlerte obviate the diioulties referred to, I may here state 
that [ have constructed a aimple jnatrument for measuring the height of 
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trees or any object at any convenient distance, no calculation being required, 
Paradozice] as it may appear, the height of the object is measnred before 
the observation is taken.—J. Eay, Forester, Bute Zatats, Rothesay, in “ Gar- 
deners’ Record,” 


SOAP 48 AN INSECTICIDE 

Professor Riley, the State Entomologist of the Washington Department 
of Agriculture, haa found, after a long series of experiments, that common 
soap is about the best and cheapest iuseoticide that can safely be used in 
gardens. Alcohol is too expensive, aud volatile oils more or lesa injurious 
to plaute ; oxperiments with some of the latter, such aa naphtha, turpen- 
tins, &o., huving resulted in the total destruction of some orange-trece on 
which they were tried, Crude petroleum, he saya, destroys ths bark ; and 
even the refined oil in hot sunabine completely atrips the tree of leaves, A 
mixture of kerosiue with milk, which is subsequently diluted with water, 
was found to be apparently iunocuous ; butit requires trouble in the mixi- 
ing, and careiu using. The Professor makes the following rewarke with 
regard to soap :--Tbe value of soap aa an insecticide haa long been Enown i 
ond the ezperimente which t tried with it were made obiefly for the sake 
of eomparisov with those made with other atibatances, The results, how- 
ever, were ag remarkable, that 1 feel warranted in saying that taking inte 
consideration ita efficiency as a means of destroyiug scale insects, ite effect 
pou plants, and its cost, there is at this time uo better remedy known than 
a sfrong solotien of soap. In wy experiments whale-cil soap wes used, and 
the solution was appliod by meaus of a fountain pump to orange trees infest 
ed with the red acale of California, In the atrongesb eolution used the 
proportions were tbree-fourthe of a pound of acap to ons gallon of water. 
‘The mixture, was heated in order to dissolve the soap thoroughly ; aud the 
solution was applied while yet heated to sbont l000 F, The tres npon 
which the experiment waa made was very badly infested, the bark of 
the trunk being literally govered with acales, Four deys after the applica- 
tien of the aalatien, [ examined the tree very carefelly, aud coold find no 
living insect on the truuk of the tree, and only a small proportion of the 
coccids on the leaves appeared to be stilllive. I was unable to examine 
the tree again personally, but thres mouths later Mr. Alexander Craw, of 
Loa Angeles, made a careful examiuation of this aud some other trees upon 
which we had experimented, apd on thia one he was unable to find any 
living agalo imeects, Taking into consideration the extent to which this 
tree was infested, aud the fact that but aaingle application of the ectution 
was made, the resaltis romarkable, In auother experiment the solution 
was made ag ia the above, and thanan equal amount of cold water added, 
The trea experimented npou was similarte the ons nad for the former ex- 
pociment. Four days after the application no living iusecta could be found 
op the trunk of the tree aud only a very few upon the Jeaves, In fact, the 
experimant was ag successful aa could be expected, it being very difficult to 
reach every inasct ou the leaves by a aingle application, When Mr, Craw 
examined thie treo three mouthe later he fouud but few living insets on it. 
Aes a result of all of my experiments with soap,I recommended the use of it in 
the proportion of one-fourth pound of soap to one gallon of water, repeating 
the application after an interval of afew days. If « cheap soap be used 
which cau be obtained for from four tanix cents per pound, the cost of the 
remedy will not be great compared with whet is to be gaived.—.ladian Agri- 
ouldursed. 
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Gartorral Article. 


COMPOSTS FOR POT PLANTS. 


Ont of the most important matters connected with the 
cultivation of imported or acclimatised plants,—which 
have in this country to be cultivated mainly in pots or 
restricted borders, frequently under glass or carefully shad- 
ed houses, and have, as a consequence, ta be constantly sup- 
plied with water by artificial means—must always be the 
constituents of the soil in which they are potted or plant- 
ed. Altheugh certain plants—tke Croton for instance— 
appear to be not over particular as to what description of 
soil is used as a basis fora compost, yet even such plants 
attain to different degrees of health and vigour when the 
soil most, suited to. their nature. preponderates. Good 
culture in all other respects lessens the evils arising from a. 


ant to plant life. 


misapplication of soils; but when a plant finds ita element 
in this respect, and is otherwise properly cared for, its 
character is developed with more freshness and vigour, 
We believe it is correct to say that the chief features of 
the horticulture of the present, as compared with that of 
the past, is, that complicated mixtures of soils and 
manures are less used and believed in as “the secret” of 
successful culture, and that the tendency is atill in the 
direction of simplicity in this respect. Mixtures when 
compounded from fancy, and with little knowledge of 
the elements of chemistry, may or may not be com- 
pounds of evil. After many yeara of extensive practice 
we are thoroughly convinced that the mixing of different 
aorts of soils and manures for potting plants in general 
is an evil to be avoided, and feel certain that a plant 
that thrives in loam will thrive better in it ultimately 
—make 2 more healthy and robust plant—if there 
are no animal or organic manures mixed with the turfy 
loam. We of course mean all organic manures of a rae 
pidly changing character which putrifies, even though 
in that process the substances formed are highly import- 
All such, and humus of every descrip- 
tion, are best left ont of the soil in which allthe slower 
growing and more hard wooded plants are potted, if they 


-are to be healthy, floriferous and long lived. By sa 
doing the soil runs far less risk of becoming what is well 


understood by the term soured, and, of course, unhealthy. 
It may be asked, are the excrements of animals and 
decaying vegetation not beneficial to such plants? Un- 
doubtedly they’are ; but not mixed in with the soil in 
a narrow, deep vessel like a flower-pot. Such highly 
stimulating, and more or leas fermenting, substaneea are 


best applied as a top dressing when the plants require it, 


The turfy loam generally used for potting possesses, at, 
first, much organic matter, of a less rapidly changing (be- 
cause to some extent differently incorporated with the soil) 
as well as of a more natural H ecce >and asa rule no 
other manure need be mixed with the ball of earth in the 
pots, unless i¢ be of a less rapidly changing character, 
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such as ground bones. Take for instance @ Croton and 
a Dracena—plants of very diverse characters. They 
thrive splendidly in light turfy loam, and require nothing 
else till their pots get pretty well filled with roots. Then 
a top dressing of rich manure is of immense benefit to 
them, which if mixed with the soil at the time of potting, 
ia not only unnecessary but positively injurious, The 
roots which these two planta make in the loam pure and 
simple, with perhaps the addition of some charcoal and 
bones, are far more numerous, and of a different character 
to those produced in soil made rich and soft with rapidly 
decaying manure, in which the roots are “| and less 
twigyy, escaping more rapidly down among the drainage 
into sunmpler and sweeter fare. 

As a rule we neglect fartoo much of nature's rule of 
potting and nourishing her children. We put manure of 
a too gross neture inéo the soil ; Nature lays it on the 
surface. We give a narrow, deep body of soil, with com- 
paratively little surface exposed to the air, and that little 
is far too often a maas of gangrene and slime; on the 
other hand nature, as a rule, gives a shallow body 
of earth with a great wealth of surface clothed with 
living verdure of some sort. [In all these respects 
we cannot 1n small gardens or houses follow the lead 
of nature in the culture of plants in pots, But the 
further the departure from her ways, the more likely 
we are to bein error, We can however top dress more 
and mix less humus in our soils. Who will say that 
flower-pots would not be better if made a little shallower 
and a little wider? With regard to the mixing of 
etones or charcoal, or clean broken potsherd, this can 
be followed without any offence to the eye, or sny 
extra space. ‘This we have come to regard as a car- 
dinal point in the pot culture of nearly all plants that 
are not of the grossest and most ephemeral kind. Who 
that bas had much to do with plant growing and potting 
has not noticed that a plant that has clean crocks, or, 
best of all, charcoal mixed to a liberal extent, with the 
soil in which it has been potted, has always been in a 
more satisfactory condition the next time it required a. 
shift, than when these substances find no place in the 
soil? Take any hard-wouded flowering or ornamental 
foliage plant, and in potting it fill one side of the pot 
with soil in which charcoal is liberally mixed, and the 
other with soil devoid of that substance. and in twelve 
months, when the plant needs another shift, it will be 
found that there are double the number of rootlets on 
the side of the charcoal to what there is on the other. 
Wherever a few pieces of broken pot or charcoal are 
found in the ball of a plant, there the roots are found 
to muster in greatest numbers and heath. 

The mixing of these substances, in imitation of nature’s 
prodigality, is not practised to the hundredth part in 
plant culture that its good effects demand. Charcoal has 
a wondrous charm for roots, and is of the very foremost 
importance -in the soil of nearly all pot-grown plants. 
It has a beneficial mechanical effect ; has a sweetening 
tendency; is highly useful, absorbing ammonia and other 
plant food from air and water and from all decaying 
substances in its vicinity; while its own character is most 
unchangeable. It prevents stagnant water; and being 
such 4 store-house, is asafeguard against extreme drought. 
In the case of nine plants out of every ten, it would 
be well if charcoal formed a fifth part of the whole 
compost in which tlicy are potted. 
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 SreawseRerms.—It is estimated, says the New York Tvibune, 
that daring the “Strawberry month” Chicago receives 10,000 
bushels of thia fruit per day. 


FRAGRANT FLowEsS.—ibe perfume manufacturers of Nice and 
Cannes crash 154,000 ib. of Orange blossoms, 13,200 1b. of Acacia 
flowers, 154,000 lb. of Rose potals, 35,200 Ib. of Jasmine blossoms, 
22,000 of Violets, 8,800 lb. of Tuberoses, and a relatively large 
amount of Spanish Lilacs, Rosemary, Mint, Lime and Lemun 
blossoms every year.—Journal of Horticulture. 





THERE ara no less than forty thousand square miles of almost 
unbroken forests in North Carolina—pine, chestnut, oak, maple, 
beech, and hickory timber in their finest growth. Within the 
next ten yeara it is estimated that the timber alone in North Caro- 
lina wiil exteed in value the present total valuation of all the pro- 
perty in the State, including land. The State grows as many as 
nineteen varieties of oak, and its pine forests are of the heaviest. 





Braziuan FLowens.—Travellers in Brazil speak of Fuchsins 
50 ft. and 60 ft. in height, blooming from top te bettom ; of large 
bushes of Abutilon venosum, bearing a profusion of orange bells 
streaked with crimson ; of huge Daturas, with hundreds of white 
trumpet-shaped and sweet-scented blossoms, some 16 in. in length; 
of Orchids and Ferns; huge Arums with shield-like leaves, large 
enough to cover aman; brilliant red and yellow Bromelias and 
Tillandsias ; epiphytes and parasites of all descriptions; Camellias 
large enough to chmb into to pluck the topmost blossoms. 





A VeTeran Peach Tree.—-P. M. Augur reports, in the Mid- 
dletown (Connecticut) Constitution, that he examined a Peach tree 
at the residence of Henry Hart, in Suybrook, Connecticut, which 
at 2 feet 10 inches above the ground measured 4 feet aronnd. It 
had four principal branches having the circumferences respective- 
ly of 2} feet, 2.15 feet, 2 feet, and 1.14 feet—a total of 84 feet, 
or twice that of the main trunk. The tres has been a constant and 
abundant bearer, This indicates that the Peach tree is aot neces~ 
sarily a short-lived one, as is generally supposed.— American Agri- 
culturtst. 





ViraLity oF Evecatyprus Srzns.—Baron von Mueller writes : 
“Tt may interest your readers that Eucalyptus seeds show an un- 
expected tenacity of life. I took from my dried plants of Eucalyp- 
tus miniata seeds, which were for experiment gathered in 1867. 
They were committed to the care of Mr. Will. Filiott, one of our 
best horticulturists, and he had the satisfaction to see nearly every 
grain germinate. It is possible that the seeds of BE. miniata may 
retain their vitality longer than those of the species with smaller 
seed grain ; still, this unexpected fact is interesting. My former 
experience led me te think thet Eucalyptus seeds germinate better 
when stored fora short time than when quite frosh, the embryo 
undergoing probably at last still some final maturation. FE. 
miniata is as gorgeous a species as HE. phoenicia, both having the 
fiery blossoms of a ‘Callistemon, and predace for s much longer 
succession of weeks their flowers than the splendid KE. ficifolia.” 





Payitioxera Laws.—The kingdom of Greece is the last that 
has found it imperative in the interest of the vineyard culture,— 
an important one indeed for the miniature monarchy—-to forbid 
all trade with North and South America, Australia, Africa, the 
coast of Asia Minor, and the whole of apt with the exception 
of Holland, Belgium, Denmark and the Scandinavian Kingdom, 
in trees and plants of every kind, fresh fruits and their foliage, 
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fruit jaice in natural or mixed state; flowering bulhs, and fresh 
fleshy roots of every description ; Vine stakes which have been 
used in vineyards; and lastly, hay in bundles, The regulation 
dates from July 5, 1885. As usual the restrictions are for the 
most part absurd and unnecessary. : 





_ ANTIQUITY OF THE TomaTo.—Several interesting statements 
are made by “Science Gossip,” showing the length of time the 
‘Tomato has been known in gardens. Gulen, whe lived in the second 
century, uses the name Lycopersicum, but it is not known to what 
-plant he alludes ; an Ktalian writer, in 1561, however, thinks Galen 
‘meant the Tomato, Dodoens, a Dutch botanist, describes it as grown 
-in his time (1583), and as eaten dressed with pepper, vinegar, and 
oil. Gerard mentions it in bis “ Herbal” in 1597, and calls it 
.Pomum amoris or Love Apple, and describes red and yellow-fruited 
‘sorta. Parkingon, in 1656, says it ta cultivated only for curiosity, 
_and for the “ amorous aspect or beauty of the fruit.” A century 
afterwards Miller states it was used in soups. About the year 
-1825 we remember its extensive use on the table, cooked and 
sancooked. In France and Italy there are whole fields devoted to 
the cultivation of the Tomato ; and so great is the demand for it 
_iu some parta of the latter country, that there is scarcely a dinner 
‘served up in which it does not in some way or other form a part. 





A New Mereop or Vine Cutturn—We take the following 
‘from an Anglo-Italian journal, which evidently accepts the state- 
‘ment in full confidence. What a pity editors of public journals do 

not take the advice of their confréres of the horticaltural Press be- 
‘fote printing such rubbish. We have seen cuttings thrust into Po- 
: tdtos to keep them fresh : has some hoaxing “ Yank” seen something 
of this kind and invented the rest ?— 

‘‘ A great discovery has been made on the Mojave desert, which 
‘geetns deatined to revolutionise viticulture in Southern California. 
It has been found that Grape cuttings inserted in the trunks of 
‘the Cacti on the desert grow and thrive as vigorously as in cul- 
tivated land. This fact is of great importance to the people. By 
the use of a chisel a man can plant a large vineyard in a day, and 
‘the Vine so planted will clinh the Cactus anid: row luxuriously 
“without cultivation or irrigation. The dry, Rot sands of the 
desert will afford a fine place for drying raisins. In addition to 
Grapes it has been proved that Melons, Cucumbers, and Tomatos 
-will grow from the Cactus stock, so that the desert may soon blos- 
‘som as the Rose.” 


ees 


Piants 18 Livina Rooms,—There was once, atill is, perhaps, 
4 superstition that plants ia rooms are unwholesome. Setting 
‘aside special cases it may be said that,as a general rale, plants in a 
-]iving room, if they have any perceptible effect at all, are beneficial 


-rnther than otherwise. Weare glad to see the Faculty takin g this- 


view of the subject. An American physician has, it seams, pointed 
‘out that: by theic powers of transpiring moist vapour plants render 
‘great service in rooms warmed by dry air. The value of plants 
and flowers as délassement for the weak and weary is acknowledged 
‘on eli bands. Dr. Anders, according to the British Medical Jour- 
nal, goes further, and states that the purauit of gardening, though 
naturally it favours rheumatism, appears to arrest consumption in 
persons of phthisical tendency, while the abandonment of the pur- 
suit in other cases led to the development of the disease. Dr, 
' Anders recommends a room well stocked with plants as a complete 
and agreeable health-resort free from the inconveniences of travel- 
ling and the anxiety of separation from home. We concur with 
our contemporary in the opinion that the Doctor has opened up 
a most interesting subject for investigation.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Tue Creosotz Puaxt.—According toa note in a recent number 
‘of Land and Water, the resinous substance found on the branches 
of Larrea mexicana has been proposed as a substitute for lac in 
‘the preparation of lacdye. The plant, which belongs to the 

natural order Zygophylles, is a shrub from 4 to 6 feet high, 
‘growing in denge’ scrub-like masses in Mexico, especially on the 


borders of the Colorado desert, where its luxuriant growth forms 
an impenetrable mass of vegetation, effectually preventing the 
inroads of the drifting sand. The presence of this plant is said to 
be a sure indication of a sterile soil, little else being found where 
it flourishes, though the bright green of the fohage imparts a 
freshness to the surrounding scenery. The common name is 
derived from the fact that the plant bas a strong creosote-like 
smell, which is so powerful that no animal will touch it. The 
resinous matter to which the odour is due is abundant in all parts 
of the plant, the branches being frequently covered with it, in the 
same manner as trae lac. The resin itself is of a light ruby 
colour, . It is used by the natives in the treatment of rheumatism ; 
it is also used by the Indians for fixing their arrowheads to the 
shafts, and for forming into balls, which they kick before them as 
they journey from point to point of their trail. 





WateErinc.—By thosa who have only an imperfect knowledge 
of the cultivation of plants it is often supposed that any one is ca- 
pable of giving them water, or in other words, of knowing when 
they require it, the too general impression with the uninitiated 
being that if'a sufficient supply be given all must be right, and that 
the slants will go on and Acarish, Yet it is a question if ama- 
teurs in their first attempts at plant-growing do not kill greater 
numbers by the too free usa of the watering pot than thosa who 
are neglectful on that point. Whe a plant is placed with its roots 
in the open soil, or even when it is similarly situated in the bed of 
a conservatory, it is much less likely to suffer froin either extrema 
of too much or too little water than when confined in a pot; for if 
the soil at any time have too much water applied it will more quick- 
ly drain off than it will from a pot, and the roots naturally keep 
more to the surface when they have room to spread out in a hori- 
zontal position, which renders them less likely to suffer if the soil 
happen to get too wet; on the other hand, if the soil become toa 
dry, the roots, from the increased space allotted to them, have a 
better chance of extracting the moisture they require from tha 
greater body of earth available ; and lastly, the roots and the whole 
plant collectively are usually in a more robust, vigorous condition, 
and less likely to succumb from any extreme of treatment to which 
they may be subjected ; hence, the necessity of a closer attenfion to 
the watering of planta grown in pots. 


eee 


How Doctors Dirrer.—lIn the bh healt kingdom there are se- 
veral substances that possess the doable quality of food and medt~ 
cme, and as such might be usefully employed in therapeutics. 
Among the vegetables that possess the valuable property referred 
to Water Cress may be mentioned. According to an analysis by 
M. Chatin, Director of the School of Pharmacy of Paris, and 
present President of the Acidemy of Moilicine, Water Cress con- 
tains :—1, a sulpho-nitrogenonus essential oil; 2,4 bitter extract ; 
8, iodine ; 4, iron; 5, phosphates, water, and some other salts, As 
medicine the Water Oress has been vaunted for its efficacy in all 
cases in which the digestive organs are weak, iu cachexia, in scurvy, 
in scrofula and lymphatism ; it has even been prescribed as a cure 
for phthisis. The medicinal principles which it contains are more 
or less abundant according to the culiure or maturity of the plant, 
Thus when the plant is in flower oy ara in greater quantity 
than before that condition ; the essential oil increases according to 
the quantity of the sun’s rays t» which the plant is subjected. ‘The 
proper culture of Water Cress develops in it the bitter and tonic 
principles, and the phosphates will be found in proportion to the 
manure employed. Finally the quantity of iron will depend upon 
the richness of the water in which the oress is planted. As food 
Water Cress ought to be used in its green or uncooked state, in the 
form of salad or without any seasoning. Water Cress enters 
largely into tha composition of the “sirop antiscorbutique’ of tha 
French Pharmacopoia,.— British Medical Journal. 





OveERCROWDING.—Thera ig a grant inducement held out to 
amateurs to attend plant sales, and occasionally purchase ten times 
the quantity they require ; the consequence is they are planted in 
various parts of the ground to the great detriment of those plants 
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which before were thickly enough crowded together, and after 
being eyesores during a few months a considerable portion has to 
be thrown away, being nearly dead when they were obtained, 
Some persons suppose that, if they can buy eee quantities of 
any article ata reduced price, if must of necessity be cheap, 
whether they reqnire it ornot; but suck purchases are oftan bat 
littie better than waste in the end. It is much better to buy what 
js really wanted than tobuy what is not required. Take, for in- 
stance, a simple matter like the sowing of annuals. Generally the 
seeds are small, and it is difficult to avoid sowing somewhat 
thickly—always too thickly. Not, instead of leaving to grow 
- the entire number of plants that come up, it ts far better to thin 
them out to 1 in. or so apart, and by so doing the individual plants 
wil] make a better growth, and the flowers would be mach finer, 
and there will be a longer succession of bloom. Many good 
and useful annuals are brought into disrepute in the garden 
because they are not well treated in the matter of culture, and a 
good hint in regard to quick growing and blooming annuals is to 
make a fresh sowing just as the first crop is coming into bloom, 
40 as to énaure a eupply in the antemn. How can it ba supposed 
that plants growing close together should look well, or produce 
flowers and fruit to the satisfaction of anyone ? There is no room 
for devalopment, for the ripening of the wood, or the perfect 
matnration of the bloom buds. How oan the roots reoesive the 
warmth of the sun, or the benefit of refreshing showers? 
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THE ROSE. 
SELECTION oF VAmiEti£s. 


Although in the long list of vwnrieties described in previous 
chapters, wa hava heen careful to include only such as can be 
eonfidently recommended, still amongst such a host the inex- 
perienced amateur may find a difficulty in choosing the kinda 
best suited to his requirements, We will therefore now endeavour 
to assist him, as far as possible, by giving selections of varieties 
adopted to the various purposes for which Roses are generally 
required, Some of our readera may exclaim, Why! a good 
Rose must he good no matter for what purposa it may be re- 
quired | But such is far from being the case. A variety that 
would be considered a first class Exhibition Rose is rarely a good 
wurden Rose, and a good garden Rose would ¢ertainly be 
out of plnce among Exhibition varieties, apd mainly for this 
reason that in the one we need quality and in the other quantity 
of bloom. It may be well te statea few of the leading charac- 
teristics of what most of us considera fine Rose, whether species 
or variety. All varieties (excepting the Moss Rose) should 
proagesa foliage of a deep shining green, which colour to be perfect 
needs to be permanent, ee not likely to be found in 
many varieties, our preference being for a sort of evergreen 
foliage. However tise, form, &c., may vary in different 
varieties, uviformity in the aame variety is desirable. A fina Rose 
is one which is beautiful in all its stages of bad and blossom, up to 
and previous to wide and full expansion. Single and double flowers 
while enclosed within their calyxes, ara alike beautiful up toa 
point where they expand to hide the calyx ; but the double pos- 
sexs that ¢haracteristic which make them magnificent when full 
blown, while the singles are best shown previous to full expansion. 
Whatever differenes there may be otherwise, the petals of all Roses 
sliould be thick, brond and amooth at the edges. The fower 
should be double to the centra, high on the crown, reand in oat- 
line, with regularly disposed petals. The peculiar characteristics 
of any and all varieties should be strongly and fully developed io 
eacli flower. ‘The bud and blossom should possess fragrance, and 
the higlret that fragrance the mote beautiful the variety, On 
this point a well kuewn writer says -—“To all who grow Roses 
tm the beautifying of the garden and tha adornment of the 
isouse, it ts pleasant to lear from various sources that a growing 
feeling uf protest is aroused ngninat the many scentless varieties 


so constantly appearing at exhibitions generally. As in the 
tournaments of old knights contended for the sake of a smile 
from their chosen dame, ao should we also in these modern 
days imitate their example, nay more, raise a crusade against 
those who dishonour the queen of flowara by raising and 
showing scentiess Roses that do bert mock our senses by 
an outward show of all that is beautiful ; and thus begin a war of 
Roses, no longer of York and Lancaster, or of red and white, but 
of tha aweet-scented veraus tha acentlesa, in which all should em 
list to oppose resolutely the trate that condones any defect that is 
net apparent at the exhibition tnbla—n taste that values size more 
thaw acent, indeed usually ignores the latter altogether; uni- 
formity of shape more than that variety which we are elsaewhere 
told ia so pleasing, and even encourages rankneas of growth rather 
than freedom of flowering, aud has, to make along story as short 
as may be, loaded onr gardens and the lists of nurserymen with 
many varieties that ara grown merely to be discarded. It woukd 
hardly be just to accuse exhibitors as the source of all these evils, 
but rathet confess that the love of novelty, to which all must plead 
guilty, hae also largely contributed, and as all true lovers of the 
Rose must always desire to see something more beantijful than 
they yet the most obvious way f effecting a change we 
desirable, is'to establish prizes for Roses in which seent sbell 
rank a8 an i ae ualification to those already demanded, aud, 
in the case of new Hoses, excluding them from the highest bon- 
oura at shows if they lack the crowning grace of sweetoess. It 
caundt be urged that exquisite perfume ahd freedom of habit are 
incompatible with size and sliape, whes suck a Rose as La France 
hag been for yeara before our eyes and nosea, and those who raise 
new Roses should be invited by special prizes to leave no stone 
unturned to bring us still nearer to perfection, and, by demand- 
ing a guarantea that their beautiful novelties are sweet-scented, 
throw back on their bands all that are faulty in this particular, If 
this were done. how often should we be spared the annoyance of 
finding that a Rose we had admired at a abow was, wheu growa at 
home, devoid of scant and scanty io blossom, 

Herbaceous borders, Alpme rockeries, and wild gardens are just 
now the ruling taste of the day, and in the latter place we can all 
find beauty in the Peony when its brilliant petals are bathed in 
June sunshine there, then, Jet ua place those beautiful impostors 
that will, in the end, bring discredit on the Rose, and reserve for 
our Rosery and loving care only thoas that really are of highest 
excellence; and, if we cannot refrain from showing acentiess Roses, 
let them have a class to themselves, and then no one can complain. 
A list of all the scentless Roses would be instructive, inthe sense 
of how toavoid if some great authority would compile such an “Index 
expurgatorius”’ (for who would buy a scentleas Rose 7}; but, in the 
meanwhile, a few of the head offenders may be mentioned as a 
guide to the unwary. Perhaps there is no greater offender than 
the familiar Victor Verdier, sceutless itself, and the parent of so 
many scentless offspring, among which gre Comtesse d'Oxford, 
Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier, Hippolyte Jamain, and many others. 
Baronesa Rothschild, Paul Néron, Duke of Exlinburgh aod his 
ilescendants, are alao in the game list, and Etienne Levet and 
Marquise de Castollaue, Mous. Noman aud Anna Alexieff must 
be addad to it. 

It is curious to remark ¢hat, while Tea Roses are generally 
considered the most powerfully scented, the new Tea Hybrids 
hitherto are lackiag in this quality, though they may juat escape 
the imputation of utter scentleasnesa; and, still more remarkable, 
that Gloire de Dijon, one of the aweetest of Roses, las uot trans- 
mitted that quality toits descendents. For instance, Madame 
Trifle, Madame Levet, and Tour Bertraod are without acent, and 
Belle Lyoanaise and Madame Bérard are nearly so, and as an 
instauce to the contrary, Maréchal Niel itself, one of the most 
remarkably powerful-scented Rosas, is suid to have Isabella Gray 
for its parent, a Rose that is devoid of all smell. While urging 
the necessity of scent to the Rose, if it is to keep its place ag first 
and foremost among flowers, the desirability of free blooming must 
not be overlooked ; but this is just now not likely to be forgotten 
whew the tide is setting in favour of these Tea Hybrids, which 
promise so much ; and, until such a combination haa been achiev. 
ed, till our gardens are full of new varieties surpassing all we now 
possess in siveetness, size, shape, colour, and freedom of bloom, 
let us not rest conteut or turn our attention to other qualifications, 
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Amoug old Roses none i¢ more reaplendent in wx garden than 
Eugene Appert ; its glowing colour, endurance, beautiful foliage, 
and freedom of flower still place it in the front rank. Sénateur 
Vuiese is too well known to need further notice. Dr. Andry is 
n Rose that no garden should be without, a sure physician to heal 
all disappointment ; hia complexies is an index of Lis vigour, which 
defies all ordinary triala. Madame Victor Verdier is also a model 
Ruse in every respect, brilliant iu colour, deliciously sweet and 
free-flowering, handsome in growth and leaf. This Rose, I fancy, 
ig not yet appreciated fully; perhaps from its resemblance to 
Séuateur Vaisse, which, to my thinking, it surpasses. Duke of 
Edinburgh would be secoud to none if it were uot scentless; and 
Paul Néron, were it not for the same grave defect, would 
be as necessary toa garden as La France is, for its huge size 
and coarse appearance yanish when treated with judicious neg- 
lect, and its flowering powers are indeed great when fully 
established and clothing some pillar, Baronesa Rothschild 
and Countess of Oxford are, alas f algo acentless, but who could 
leave such beaaty in the larch ? Of leas strongly growing Roses, 
Maurice Bernardin, Louis Van Houtte, and Xavier Olibo are re- 
markaule for their excellence in every way, aud the twin Roses 


Alfred Colomb.and Marie Baumanu make it an imposesbility for 


anyone to chooses between them. Charles Lefebvre and Jules 
Margottin must not be left out of our “ garden party,” though it 


is hardiy uecessary to mention them and other favourites whose. 


fame iz a8 great aa their deserts.” 

As a full description of ali the varieties mentioned in the 
fellowing groups has already been given tm previous chapters, it. 
is upnesesary for us lo give anything mora than their names. 


‘Tae Best One Honprep Hrerm Pexrrervats,. 
for general cultura, 


Abel Carriere 

Abel Grand 

Alfred Colomb 
Alfred K, Welliams 
Anme Lazton 

Anne Wood 

Antoine Ducher 
Auguste Neumann 
Auguste Rigotard 
Beauty of Waltham 
Gamille Bernardin 
Captain Christy 
Centifolta roses 
Charles Lefebrre 
Charles Rouillard 
Comtesse de Chabrillant 
Comtesse de Serenin 
Coxntess of Ozford 
Countess of Roseberry 


. €rimson Bedder 


cam 


Devienne Lamy 
Dingee Conard 
Docteur Andry 
Due de Rohan 

Due de Wellington 
Duehess of Bedford 
Duke of Albany 
Duke of Connaught 
Duke of Edinburgh 
Dupuy Jamain 


_ Bart of Pembroke 
Edward Morren 


- 


Elie Morel 
Emilio Hansberg 
Emily ee 

ene ers 
Bevontion de Brie 
Fisher Holmes 
Frangois Louvat 


. Geant des Batelles 


. General Jacqueminot 


Harrison Weir 
Hippolyte Jamaim 


- sag Vernet. 
a ts] , 
Jules Mergottin 
La France 
ta Rosiera 
Le Havre 
Lord Bacon 
Lord Beaconsfield 
Lord Macaulay 
Fouts Van Houtte 
Madame Charles Wood * 
Madama Clemence Joigneasux 
» Gabriel Luizet 
3 Hippolyte Jamatn 
» ta Bavrone de Rothschild 
»  Lacharme 
3:  Yoman 
5 Victor Verdier = + 
»  VWidot 
Malle, Futia Dymonier 
» Marie Cointet 
» Marie Rady 
Magna Charta 
Marechal Vailiant 
Marguerite de St. Amand 
Marie Baumann 
Marquia de Castellare © 
Masterpiece 
Maurice Bernardin 
Mervielle de Lyon 
Miss Hassard 
Monsieur Boncenne 
_ Etienne Levet 
33 EY, Teas 
5 Noman 
. Paul Neron 
Mra, Baker 
» Laxton 
Nardy Freres 
Peach Blossom 
Pierce Notting 
Pride of Waltham 
Prince Arthur 
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Prince Camalle de Rohan - 
Princess Beatrice 

” Loutse Victoria 
Reynolds Hole 
Senateur VFatase 
Str Garnet Wolseley 
star of Waltham 


85. 
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Sultan of Zavzibar 
Thomas Milk 
Ulrich Branner Wils 
Vicorte de Vigier 
Vietor. Verdter. 
Witte Baroness. 
Aaséer Olibo. 


The best Fifty varieties are printed in walecs, 
A S#LECTION OF THR BEST G0 VaRIeTIES FOR EXEIBITION. 


Alfred Colomb 
Alfred K. Williams 
Annie Wood 
Baroness -Rothecid 
Beauty of Waltham 
Camille Bernardin 
Captain Christy 
Catherine Mermet; T, 
Charles Lefebvre - 
Comtesse de Nadailac, T. 
Countess of Oxford 
Devienue Lamy 
Devoniensis, T. 
Dr, Andry 
Duc de Rohan 
Duchess de Caylua 
Duchess of Bedford 
Duke of Edinburgh 
Duke of Wellington 
Dupuy Jamain 
Elie Morel 
Emilie Hansberg 
Etienue Levet 
Frangois Michelon 
Harrison Weir 
Chita Vernet 

oho H r 
La Boale a Or, T, 
Lady Mary Fiz William, H, T. 
La France 


Le Havre 
Louise Van Hontte 
Madame Brasy, T. 
‘4, Clemence Joigneaur 
$5 Gabriel Laizet 
+ Lambard, T. 
- Margottin, T. | 
a Victor Verdier 
Mdlle. Marie Rady 
Marechal Niel, N. 
Marechal Vaillant 
Marguerite de St. Antasd 
Marie Baumann 
‘Marie Van Houtte, T. .. 
Marquis de Castellane 
Merviellede Lyon 
Mrs. Baker ’ 
Monsieur EK, Y. ‘Tear 
» Noman 
Niphetos, T. 
Perle des Jardine, T. 
Pierre Notting 
Reynolds Hole 
Rubens, T. 
Senateur Vaisse 
Souvenir d’Elise, T. 
Souvenir d'un Ami 
Sultan of Zanzibar 
Victor Verdier 
Xavier Olibo 


The names with no letter attached are Hybrid Perpetuals. 


T, signifies Tea acented 


H, T. Hybrid Teas, 


N, Noisettee 


Tae Best Forty VanletTies OF TRA-SCENTED Roars, 


Adam 
Adrienne Christophle 

Alba rosea 

Aline Sisley 

Beauty of Stapleford, H, T 
Catherine Mormet 
Cheshunt Hybrid, H T 
Climbing Devonienats 
Comte de Paris 

Comtesse de Nadaillac 
Couctess of Pembroke, HT 
Devoniensia 

Duchess of Connaught 
Dachess of Westminster 
Etoile de Lyon 

Gloire de Dijon 

Jean Sisley, HT 

La Boule d'Or . 

Lady Mary Fitz William, 8 T 
Madame Angele Jacquier 


Madame Berard 


» Lambard 
» Levet 

ee Trifle 
» Welch 


Marcelin Roda 

Marie Ducher 

Marie Yan Houtte 
Niphetos 

Pearl, H T 

Perfection de Montplaiser 
Perle de Lyon : 
Perle des Jardins 

Pierre Guillot, H T 
Reine Marie Henriette, H T 
Snafrano 

Souvenir d’Elisa 
Souveor d’uo Ami 
Vicomtesse de Cazes 
Viscountess Falmouth 


The varieties to which the letters H. T. are attached belong to 


the Hybrid Tea class. 


THE BEST VARIETIES OF CLIMBING Roses. 


Cheshuat Hybrid, H. T. 


it 
” 


» Pevoniensis, T 


Celine Forestier, N 


Climbing Captain Obriety, H. P. Cloth of Gold, N 
Cherles Lefebvre, H. P. Gloire de Dijon, T 
Countess of Oxford, H.P, Lamarque,N 
Victor Verdier, H. P,,« Marechal Niel, T. 


"Reine Marie Henriette, H. T. 
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Solfaterre, N. 
Triomphe de Rennes, N. 


FA. P. Hybrid Perpetual, T. Tea-acented, H. T. Hybrid Tea, N. 
Nosette, 


W. A. Richardson, N. 


New Roses. 


Aa mentioned in a previoua chapter, we ennnot too strongly 
advise amateurs to approach these with extreme caution. It is 
yat too early to give a decided opinion as to tha merits of varioties 
introduced in 1884 and 1885, for although many of the former 
have flowered with us thig seagon, the plants are not yet snfficiently 
acclisnatised to produce first class blooms, As far, however, as 
we are able to jndge, there are but very few amongst them that 
will take a position in the front rank of Rose society, ‘The follow- 
ing we cousider the moat promising ;— 


Hrsaip Perrerv ats, 


Name. Description. Habit of 
| rowth, 
Baroune N. De Rothe- 7 
CA wee easeecerees Silvery rows, large and double  .. ..1..c-ceen 
Balzunae .... + Vermilion, ahaded carmine ; large aod full, 


Climbing Pride af Wai- 
ChGM wasasessesnaeee es Gight salmon-pink, same flowerp as the 
type, but the plaut has a vigorous habit... 

Climbing Hippolyte Jam- 


GIN cosssserescesseesseoee Bright roay carmine, good gtosay foliage, 
. rendering it very desirable ag a climbing 
or pole Rose... tt tieteiiiit erty Pert TY: ite “7 
Docteur DI’ Gr. TELLS | Shaded real i large and full, ébaped ike a 
tea-ecented Wariety 5 vory frOe .stsas sere 
Duke of Marlborough ... Bright red, fant tiuge of etimgon ; larg 
and well formec ; vigorons,........ 


sseceves 
Elia Gordon ...c0s000 seveee Bright chery colour ; large and full... ...00. 
Btandard Da Lyon ....0 Bright red; larga and weleformead ..,.......06 
Gloire DLyonnateé oes. . Fiowers large, well-formed and foll, colour, | 

of a beautiful shade of chrome-caliow, a 

erean between HSaronne id de fethachild 

aud Mudame Fatcot ; « grand aduition...... } 

UPA esesseerespeevetesace ROG, shaded deeper ; medium size : 

Lady of the Lake ...4..5. Peach colouty...iscscceecesessee beivowines 


Lanrent De Mitle ... 
Madame Pituvai 
Madame Therese Deta- 
COME sec eeecencreeneany oe Oiht carmine-pink ; moderate size ; full ... 
Bra. ©, Swatied . cssccsres Beantiful flesh eoour, boght and clear ; 
patals broad ¢ free@..ccseceetscsea rary cacta tees 
Mrs, @. Dickson wi... Now shade of antiny pink ; large ; vigorous 
Mary Bennedt recs cere Briihaut rogy cerise ; fine for forcing 2.1... 
Murshalt P. Wilder ...... Cherry carmise, large, semi-giobular. full, 
and well formsd. An American variety, 
recommended for ite,vigour, ba: dness, and 
freadoun di blooming... ccseeveseecarseanneces 
Mary Bsnnat?..cccccccrceree Btitliant cosy corise, large, und of beautiful 
forin opening well, thoroughly pervearunt ; 
a fine exhibition Rose, and excellent for 
ENTOUND, Suiuecseuancesvos vcohucvetecuecweeesedednees 
Pride of Reigate........ The firetatriped Hybrid Perpetnai Rone: it ia 
the lighticri:meon of Comtesse d'O.rford from 
which it sported, charmingly atriped with 
WIHWEO®. .-cccteccesevawesnaveancbasukebeseenedeueousces 
President & Crespo ...... Bright pink of light red; large aud full,..... 
Profesor Edwurd Regel Cerise-red arse, full, and of perfect form ; 
in the way of Mdiie Annie Wood.......... 


Proaper Laugier ee Bearler-red, shaded with brilliant carmine, 
large and full OTT ee eer arte tt et 
Princesse A. DOrkeane Scuuy fleab pink; very large and full .,.., ; 


Princesse De Beara ...... Deep meh crimeann, tinged bright vermillen ; 


Jurge, and Of fine Frou. ...ssessccscseneeens 


Souvenir D’ Alphonse 
Eawadles  crecrecvascarr . Deep cheatnut-red ; large and Pull. .seccccsse 


Victor Hugo weacaeen Bich crimson-red, abaded purple ; large... 
TRA-SCENTED. 


Charles de Legrady ...... Carmine, passing to Chinese pink, with a 
silver margin to petala; large and double 
Grace Darling .......0e0 Hasaof petala creamy white, tinted and 
’ shaded towards edges piskiah peach ; 
largo Te ere eC | se ee ee ee eee 
HMudemotsetie Ale candrina 

Bruel oes ecceees A pare white seediing from Gloire de Dijon: 
large aud full Trt spation Sisoceute deerereda, dies - 
Souvenir de Gabriel Dre- ; Z 
Lt reer Tr eerereeryTerit Prt ey Ligh: aalmon, bright pink ia centra; well as 

formed 
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Hahic of 
Growth. 
Sttnaehcccssanssssssececee: A really fine novelty, if ia a anort (hut a 

rich tavaor shaded saffren-colou'ed fowrr) 

from Peria des Jardines, nearis the colour 

of Mudame Fuicot, but double, ag the 

parent Tete Ti tit t 


HyBrip TEA-8CENTED. 


W. Fo Bennett woccccuseee Of the same colour aa’Géuéral Jucgueminat, 
and, from its aise ail the fresdom with 
wiich the bloons are prodaced, it haa been 
likened to a criadaon “ Niphetoa’......... 16 


Naive. Deseription. 


DER ge 


SEASONABLE NOTES, 


Preparation should now be made for potting the strong grow- 
ing kinds; the size of the pots being regulated by the purpose for 
which these useful plants are reqnired. For general decorative: 

urposes the Adiantums are invaluable, as they may be had in- 
beauty allthe year round, and when no longer wanted as spoci- 
mens they may be split up inte smail pieces and grown for farnish- 
ing. To secure stout fronds for cutting, and to withstand the 
dry atmosphere of our houses, a ol os percentage of sandy loam 
should be used, and the planta should be grown where they can 
have an abuodance of light, without being exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. For ordinary potting, leaf-monld, loam, sand- 
and charcoal make a suitable compost; clean pots and crocks 
being indispensable. Robust varieties are best potted before the 
new fronds become fat advanced, the more delicate kinds being 
allowed to start into growth before they are disturbed. — a 

Gradually remove the old shabby fronda of all Ferns, as the. 
young ones emerge and begin to unfold themselves, taking care, 
while doing so, not to injure the latter, which, in their present 
tender state, is easily done Watch closely while removing them, 
to see that the young fronds are free froin brown scale, or that 
none of these pests become dislodged while picking over the 
plants, and fall where they havea chance of establishing them- 
selves, or they will soon spread and re-stock the house with their 

rogeny. To remove or disturb the scaly covering is only to set 
froe inyrisds of young ones in the embryo state that are protect- 
ed beneath its covering, and that when liberated, float about in 


‘the air, and alight on other plants. to spread again as soon as con- 


ditions are favourable. By exercising a little care now while re-. 
moving the old fronds, these troublesome insects to Ferns may be, 
if not entirely got rid of, at least so reduced’ as to be kept under. 
Some Ferns are subject to green fly, while the fronds are young 
and tender, and where these occur they soon cripple and disfigure 
their growth. The safest and best way to eradicate them is to dip 
the heada of the plants in weak tobacco-water, and afterwards give. 
them a shake, when the insects will fall off. Fumigation, if ap- 
plied sufficiently strong to destroy them, would endanger the safety 
of the young tender shoots, and should therefore be avoided while 
the fronds are in their present immature state. When any fresh 
soil is placed in the house for the purpose of potting, or filling 
up the beds in which other plants are grown, it is frequently 
the means of introdacing sluga or their eggs with it. These 
when hatched prey on the growth of Adiantums and other 
choice Ferns directly they make their appearsnce, and the plants 
are thereby seriously injured unless they are closely watched. A. 
Cabbage or Lettuce leaf saturated with tallow, or a little bran in 
heaps, form a. tempting bait for them; but the best way ia to 
search for them by candle light, examining closely the planta 
thay visit, as they will generally be found feeding there in pre- 
ference to such common fare ng any of the above. It is still the 
practice with many cultivators of Ferns to cut away the whole 
of the old fronds at one time, instead of removing thein piece-meal, 
as they become shabby, or the young ones attain sufficient size 
to take their place, Such a course has a very weakening effect 
on the plants, and isa very frequent cause of many roots perishing,. 
thus producing an enfeebled growth for a long time afterwards. 
The supply of water should be gracually increased as the young 


fronda gain in size and root-action becomes more vigorous, a 
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time when they can scarcely ba kept too wet, unless the soil 
should happen to be unauitable or the drainage defective. 


SerpLina Ferns.—We scarcely know ofa more interesting 
study than that of raising Ferns from spores; it is certainly a 
delicate operation, and should only ba attempted by those who 
are prepared to retain the sole charge of them in their own hans 
at leastduring the infant stages of their existence. The most 
critical stage is just when the growing spores have covered tlie 
surface of the soil, as it were, witha dense grean mat. If at 
this time any appearance of decay sets in, prick them off at once 
orit will soon spread and the whole will be lost. Ia pricking 
off any before the young fronds are thrown up, crock the pot 
in which they are to be pliced ta within one inch of the oP 
then fill in very lightly with foot open soil, say two-thirds 
leaf-mould, one of loam, and a fair proportion of sand, all Ginely 
sifted. With a pointed piéce of wood take up a small mass of the 
young plants, lay it on the surface, and press it gently with 
the finger into the soil. Whena pot is filled in this way, give 
a good watering and place it in a position wlhiere it will not be 
much exposed either to sun orair. If at any time a thin delicate 
mosa makes it appearance on the soil remove it at once, for it 

ows so rapidly as soon to choke up and destroy all the growing 

erns. | 


ORCHIDS. 


Many Orchids will now be found in a sufficiently advanced state 
of growth to admit of being either re-potted or top-dressed, for 
any which are well-rooted and healthy will only need the ald 
material removed from between the roota and its place supplied 
with fresh compost. Unhealthy plants having few roots should be 
turned ont of their pots, the decayed portions of the roots cut away, 
the foliage and psendo-bulbs thoroughly cleansed, and the plants 
re-potted in comparatively small pots. In the case of unthrifty 
specimens of this kind it is better to place therm after re-potting in 
a group by themselves in the Orchid-house, in order that they may 
be better attended to than the more robust-growing plants. 
Whenever new pots are selected for petting Orchids care should 
he taken that they are soaked in water for some hours, and after- 
wards drained until they are almost dry before using them; when 
old pots are employed, they should be perfectly clean within and 
without ; the crocks also shonld be thoroughly cleansed and expos- 
ed to the air for a time before they ara made use of. 


- PHALENOpSIDS.—These will now be in their full season of 
growth, and should be accommodated with the best light position 
inthe warmest house, Their extremely free-flawering disposition 
frequently causes the production of bloom-stems at all times of 
the year; but it is hy no means advisable to encoarage their flow- 
ering whenever inclined to do a0, and in the case of plants that it 
is desirable to grow on to a larger, stronger condition, any flower 
stems now prodinced may, with advantage, be rubbed off as soon 
as they make their appearance. 

_ Paopacatine PraLa#nopsips.— When the plants have got strong 
and after bloom ng the extremities of the flower-stems alone were 
removed, oe the fower portion adhering ta the plants, these 
will sometimes form young plants from the joints lett remaining ; 
they should not be disturbed until they consist of a couple of small 
leaves, and have formed roots. When these exist they may be taken 
away from the plant that has produced them, put on blocks, and 
treated like the elder examples. The handome P. Luddemanniana 
increases freely in this way. If, instead of increasing the number 
of separate individual plants, it is deemed more desirable to have 
larger masses, tha shoots bearing these young plants may be bent 
round and secured to the block or surface of the potin which the 
old specimen is grown, allowing the young ones in this munner to 
become estblished, and zo on with the crown that has made them. 
This may be encouraged until the plant consists of several, say six 
erowns, in which way, when the whole have acquired sufficient 
strength, they will produce n proportionately increased number of 
bloom stems, having a much more imposing appearance when in 
flower than is possible with a single crown however strong. 
Young Orchid growers will do well also not to allow ouch 
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species as P. amabilis and P. grandiflora to continue blooming so 
long or a0 often as they are frequently disposed, otherwise the re- 
quisite amount of leaf growth, which should be formed each sea- 


aon, will be non-existent, the reault of which is that the plants, . 
with their natural disposition to cast off a portion oftheir lower. 


leives, will do this without forming a corresponding ora greater 
quantity of new, in which case the specimens, instead of increas- 
ing in size and strength, become reduced in both. 


AMARYLLIDS.—Plants of Amaryilis that are now pushing up 


their flowers must be well supplied with water ; weak liquid 


manure will be of great assistance to them, especially the deciduous 
kinds, that make the greater portion of their leaves for the season 
simultaneously with the flower-stem ; they sould have planty of 
light, otherwise the leaves will be drawn up, adefect which no 
subsequent treatment through the seagon-can remedy, and it is 
upon the production of the graatest quantity of healthy foliage 
that the next year's flowering is ina great measure dependent. 
The nearly-allied Vallota purpurea will now be making its growth; 
the soil must not be allowed to become dry, or the plants will be 
much injured, 


CanaDiume.—These will now be starting rapidly into growth, 
and where it is desired to increase the stock of any of them to aa 
great an extent as possible, pot the corms, and when doing so 
take care they are covered with soil to the depth of half an inch or 
an inch according to size, then, as soon as the young leaf has 


reached a height of three or four inches, turn the plant out of the 
| pot and remove the upper part of the soil till the corm is ex- 
posed, when it will be found that the young leaf proceeds ag it. 


were froma small protuberance thereon, and at its base there 
will be a number of young and vigorous roots. By the exarcise of 


of a little care the young shoot with its rooty can be cut off with a 


ortion of the old corm attached, then pot it in a small pot and 

eep it close till the roots reach the sides of the pots, when it 
must be hardened off and grown as rapidly as possible, After 
being thus treated cover the old corm with soil, when after a 
time other buds will push forth, which, if required, can be taken 
off and potted as just described. As the aim is to get stout corms 
the first season, this mode of propagation must be carrid out as 
early as possible, every week’s delay being a loas. : 





PLANTS FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


Fino-leaved plants for this purpose greatly assist in economis- 
ing flowers when the supply of the latter is limited, and through- 
out the summer montis they impart a cooluess and freshness to 
tiie table, both with aod without flowers, Where a constant 


supply of plants has to be grown for this purpose it should be the | 


aim of the cultivator to lave themas varied as possible. It is also 
essential that they be well grown, as plants with sickly foliage, or 
otherwise disfigured, either by insect pesta or overcrowding, will 
present but a poor appearance when placed on a table, where 
their general qualities can be seen ata glance. Therefore, what- 


ever is grown for this purpose ought to be in the best of health.’ 


Six-inch pots should be the maximum in which plants for table are 
grown, and not many should be tolerated in this size. I much 


prefer 44-in, pots for almost al! kinds of plants, and some Palms 


ean be grown and kept in good health in 3-in, pots, and of suffi- 
cient size and proportions to pradace a good effect, These smaller- 


sized puts have a decided advantage in tlhe case of some arrange- 


ments, I bave at times used several plants for table work 
when ouly in very small pots, I have invariably voticed that 
the very common error made by cultivators for this purpose 
has been adhering far too much to the larger size of pot, 
which has frequently been out of all proportion to the size 
of the plant. Now I consider quite the, opposite ought to be 
fimed at, tf. ¢, to endeavour to secure a healthy plant in ag 
small a pot as possible. Plants in such pots will require more 
attention in the way of watering, &c.,than those in larger size, but 


they will not be so likely to lose their ronta as when the larger siza 


is used, When the plants become pot-bound and require extra 
Autrition to assist them, they should be treated to freqnueut water- 
ings either of liquid manure or sume artificial fertiliser, I have 
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found Standen’s a very aseful manure, for Palms especially. By 
thus treating the plants, and paying attention to the cleanliness of 
the foliage, they can be made to ilo service far along time, They 
ought to be clanged twiee or three times every week, neccording 
to their hardiness, and onght uot at any time, when iu the house, 
to be alluwed to become déy at the root, for, boing ia a dry at- 
mosphery, they enffer from drought the more readily, 
PaLMs,—The impunity with which some kinds of Palma with- 
atand ill-treatment ia extraordinary, gotably thuse which thrive in 
a temperate house. Sume of the most graceful kinds require 
atore treatment ; consequently they must be used more carefully. 
Foremost among these stands Caceus Weddelliana, which is one 
of the imost elegaut Palme when in a small state. It can be grown 
of syfficient size for table work in 4-Jin. puta, and even in sinaller 
pots itis very effective, Geonoma gracilis is also a most useful 
Palm ip a small state, aud very graceful. It is, when healthy, of a 
deeper shade of green than the former, Areca aurea is one of 
the best of ite class, being slouder in growth and elegant in outline. 
A. luteacens ia perhaps one of the most useful Palms we have, 
It cau be had and grown well in small pots, and will withstand 
exposure to adry atmosphere. A. Verschaffelti is also a useful 
gurt, partaking of the character of A. aurea, but rather more ro- 
bust iu growth. A. rubra isa useful and hardy kind, very handy 
in 3-iu. pota; iularger pots it is inclined to grow too freely for 
table work. A. sapida is very pretty when in amall pots before 
it partukes of its more robuat babit, and can be grown in a warm 
reeullouse. A. nobilia (or Oncosperma Van Houtteana}, dis- 
tinguished by ita spiny petivies, ia very distinct, and in a 
ainall state most useful, bat it requires a higher temperature 
than most kinds, Calamua ciliaris, when dwarf, is oue of the 
most distinct of Palms grown as a plant for the table. Amongat 
Chammdoreas, C. graminifolia ig one of the best, It can be used 
very effectively asa centre plant for the dinner table even when 
3 ft. or 4 ft. bigh, being very light aud graceful. ©. glaucifolia 
is also a very serviceable plant, partaking, os regards the formation 
of ita leaves, somewhat of the character of the genns Cocos, This 
Palin can be grown to form beautifal plants for the table in 3-in 
pots, When in larger pots it is apt to increase in height rapidly, 
rendering it rather too tall fur table decoration, but most ser- 
viceable as a general ornamental plant, Dasmonorops fissus and 
other kinds closaly resembling it, such as D. melanochostes and pa- 
limbanieus, can be retained in a healthy state for a length of time 
i amall pota, in which they are very useful and effective, Euterpe 
edulis, I think, is one ofthe pretiiest Palms grown asa table 
plant in 4)-in. and 3-in. pota; ita slender stem and the arching 


character of its fronds render it a most distinct and gracefal Pali. . 


Aud Geonoma pumila is also a good Palm for the table when in 
sinall pots; it is quite distinct from G. Schottiana, which is another 
good plant for this purpose. Kentia australis, Belmoreanaand For- 
steriana are aimonyst the hnrdiest and most usefal Palms which 
we posspss, invariably retaining their healthy deep green colour for 
a length of time. One or other of these kinds shoull ba grown in 
the moat select collection. As small plants they are especially 
useful for the table; when larger thay are invaluable as general 
decorative plants. Fhey can be grown to a large size in a compara- 
tively smal! pot with the aid of occasional doses of Standen’s 
manure, Phenix rupicola is one of tha best of its clase, and not 
so scarce ns it has been. Seaforthia eleganna is n useful tnble plant 
in the smoller sizes of pots before it pnts on its robust hahit 
Among the Fan Palins, plants of the Thrinax are the most light 
and elegant for tuble, and of these T. elegans ia one of the best of 
ita class, and quite distiuct from any other Palm I have named 
previonsly. 

Cuttuir—lt will be generally found in growing Palms for 
table decoration that when they become pot-bound they will be 
Kable to the attacks of red spider, and mostly those kinds grown 
in astove temperature. In order to remedy thia as much as pos- 
sible in the goneral rontine of work, thay ought to be well 
ayringed overhead at least twice duily; but ifthe spider becomes 
very troublesome, it is better to resort to sponging the lenves, or to 
dipping the plapta in a solution made from any of the many insec- 
ticides pow so saaily to be procured. Experience as ta the differ- 
ent strengths of various kinds will be found to be highly essential 
to the cultivator, in order that he may know to what strength he 
may uaa any give sort without injury to the plants.—-J. H,, 
in Field. 
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NEW PLANTS OF 1885. 
(Ceontinued from page 174.) 


Brova Pants. 


Amongst stove plants that are grown chiefly for the beauty of their 
foliage, aa well ag others grown excluaively for tha aske of their flowers, 
tha most conspicuous ia Dracena normoodiensis, a variety of exceedingly 
elegant habit. Formerly Dracsuas, aa well as Crotons, were introducett : 
in auch quantities, either ag original species or seedlings, that one might 
have thonght that there was but little room left for improvement ; such, 
however, is not the case, for D. norwoodiensis id essentially distinct from. 
anything else in cultivation, It belongs to the class of planta whose! 
narrow leaves, ornamented by a particular combination of coloure, are 
highly decorative. In thia case they are of a bronzy green, edged with. 
creamy white sod tinged irregularly with atreaks of rosy pink. Aloo 
sia Hendersoni and A. Sanderians are also excellent addition to an 
interesting genus comprising already some highly drcoratire epectes ; 
the former is so entirely different from all others, that it cannot be: 
compared withany of them. Its bandsome leaves are metallic green 
in colour, overlaid with a snoting lustre, and sbout a foot in Jength, 
rather narrow, heart-shaped at the baee, and gradnally tapering to a 
point, A. Sanderiana is undoubtedly one of the most valuable acquis 
tiona nmong fine-folinged plants introduced of late yeara. Its lonvea, 
which are large snd deeply out into roomded lobes, ape alse of a ayiatlic 
green colour, relieved, howerer, by broad, silvery vasin ribs; the wndu~ 
lnted marginga of the leaf are aleo of an ivory-white colour, Evythrina 
vespertilionis is a plant of curious, yet pretty, appearance, and one 
which, no doubt, will be grown on acoounk of the noaaually quaint oF: 
grotesque aspect of its foliage ; its peonliarly shaped trifoliate icares are. 
boras on long petioles ; the leafleta ara very remarkable and urcsusl in: 
form, being obversely triangular, and their uncommon and strikingly 
farcate character, adiel to the elegant growth of the plant, renders it 
very atiractive, Arosconio punicea, a grand plant, may be consilerod 
either ag a fine-foliaged or flowering plant. It comes from British Gui- 
ana, aud has leaves of elliptic lanceolate form, from 9 inches to 10 
inches long, but gradually diminishing in size an the plant gots towards 
the flowering state, when they become mere bracts surrounding the, 
flowers. They areas brilliant vermilion-crimson ag those of a Poinset- 
tis, and are disposed in paira along the entire length of the floweriag 
shoots ; these bracts remain in perfection for fally three months, and, 
being eo very numecons, render the plant extremely attractive. Three 
of four new Caladiuins have algo waile thetr appearance, tha most dis- 
tinct among them being CO, Comtesse de Maille, o variety with beaatifal 
larga leaves ornamented with many varions tints of white, crimson, 
and green, atranged in the form of mottlings all over their surface ; 
and O. Comte de Germiny, with email red leaves covered with white 
apots and mottled with green. In Wormia Burbidgei we have a robust. 
shrub of erect habit and furniabed with a bold and highly ornamental 
foliage, particalarly well adapted for the decoration of the warm conset- 
vatory ; its leaves, which are elliptic and of a pleasing glossy green, 
attain a length of 18 inches and a width of 16 inches or 12 inchea, 

Amoug fine-lesred store climbing plants Philodendron nobile must not: 
be overlooked ; its leaves, which are of a firm leathery texture, are pro- 
duced on fleshy creeping root stocks, that spread over the surface of the 
soil and attach themselves to trees or walls, Piper ornatum ig an ele. 
gaut plant with prettily-coloured foliage, and a native of Celebes, in the 
Malayan Archipelago Its etema, which are slender and flexucse and of 
pala green colour, are farnished with heart-shaped peltate leaves, borne on 
pale rosy foot-stalks ; these leaves, which are produced abundantly, are 
bright glosay green, spotted with pale rose, the spots being densest along 


‘tha nerves. It is # distinct plant, and ‘one which will be found useful for 


covering walls and pillars in warm honses, The above about complete 
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the list of the most meritorious stove fine-folinged plants introduced Laat 
year, although such as Ardisia picta, Phyltlanthus Chantricri, Vriesia 
janciriensia variognta, Begonia albo-picta, and several others are wall 
worthy of cultivation, To these mast be added a couple af Nepenthes, 
both particularly ornamental, The most distinct of the two, N. cincta, 
is a new kind recently imported from Bornse, and supposed to be a hby- 
brid between N. Northiana and albo-marginata. [éa pitchera maagure 
gome 9 inches in length ; they are of proportionate breadth and beauti- 
fally coloured with a vinous tint, on which mny be noticed dopioss 
irregular blotches of claret colour. Though, perhaps, net quite so disz- 
tinct as the preceding kind, N. Rafflesiana insiguis may be considered 
asa magnificent variety of robust growth, producing hanisome pitchers : 
alse about 8 inches ia length by aboat 4 inthes in breadth, obliquely 
fisek-shaped and heavily mottled in an effective mannet with parplish 
browa one bright green ground. : 


Frowsamse Stove Poawta. 


Eadepentently of the several Amutyliess and Redodendecas of the 
Javanese section which are yearly produced bp the hybridiver, the list of 
new flowering stove plants contains some remharbably good acqwisitions, 
some of which will, ondonbtedly, hold theit groand for many yenrs t4 
qome, The additions to the meotions of steve eclimbsts are particalarty 
good. Camoensin maxima, anativa of West Tropical Africa, which pro- 
duces the largest pnd mest magnificent flowera known in the Leguminonus 
Order, must oocupy. the first place among uew comers. Its penialens 
milk-white flowers, tinged with gold on the edges of the potals, aro pro- 
duced in drooping racemes from the axils of the trifoliate leaves: all the 
petals are white and delicately frilled at the margin, where they are further 
ornamented by a golden yellow tiat. In Aristolochia elegans we have alad 
# reniakabls now species, the Howers of which are handsome in form and 
Quite devoid of disagreeable odour. Biguonia regalia amt Olerodendron 
delectum ara likewise handsome climbers, especially tha former, whose 
flowers are large and bright yellow-and red; while the two Diptadertas, 
Lady Loaisa Egerton and Thomas Speed, are two equally desirable 
acquisitiona, Both have Mowers ‘measuring from 6 inches to 8 inches 
in dinmeter ; those of the former are white suffused with pink, while 
the ground colour of those of Thomas Speed is a rich rosy crimson with 
s ray of blush white if the centre, and marging of the same colour. 
The eye, too, 1s golden, flaked with red. 

Amongst other flowering atuve plants Euchatis Mastersi is one of 


the best. It is different from sll other kanown Eucharises, but comes | 
nearest to E, Sanderiana ; ite blossoms, which ate of anowy whiteness ! 
and produced in clusters, consisting of from six or eight on each stem, | 


are about of the snme size as those of E, candits. Epiphyllam Rugsel- 
Hianum Geertneri has very littl in common with the mauy varieties 
already in cultivation: not only are its flowers differently shaped, 
but their colour is of a particularly vivid red sinxilar to that of the finest 
Phyliocacti. In Bilibergia nobilis we have one of the most beautiful 
of Bromelinceons plants. Several other meritorious plants also deserve 
notice, sach as the new Crinum Sanderianum from Sierra Leone, the 
ourious Arisaema fimbrintam frotn the Philippine Istands, Ixora eminens 
and i. Gemma sand imantephyllum Distinction, Of Gloxinias the 
two best are undoubtedly Flambeaa and Marchioness of Abergavenny ; 
the latter has beantifully formed, large, erect flowers with a white 
ground copiously spotted with purple, The flowers of the farmer, if 
not superior in sig or shape to older kinds, are, to-sey7 the least of them, 
meet attractive. Among Amaryllises, Lady Howsid de Walden is 
a distinct and chastely beautifal varity, with darge Gowers of good 
sobstance and of the purest white imaginable. Pataten, tao, is a.grand 
sariety, strikingly differemt fom the one just nagréd ; ite ‘flovera are 
brilliant scarlet. ac 38 : 





Rundodendrons of the Javanese section, which now ecoupy a promi 
nent position amongst winter, flowering plants, ara well represented. 
Pearl produves larga trusses of wax-like white flowers, delicataly tinged 
with roea; the flowers of Apollo are of a peculiar soft orange-ceriss 
colour; while cardinale produces large trusses of blossoma of the richest 
scartet-crintzon, and Militare some of a brilliané and highly attractive 
orange-red. The prettiest, however, of all ig perhaps Minerra, which 
bears massive trueses of large, wall formed flowers of a delicate apricot 
colour, - 


Fears. 


To stove and greenhouse Ferns there has been added several plants 
of great merit, Whnot Fera, old or new, conid be more beautiful than 
Davallia tenuifolia Veitchiana, from the Straits Settlements ?. It has 
Tdost graceful and finely-cnt fronds, which attain fength of from 2} 
feet to 3 feet, and are elegautly arched. It ia one of tho beat ‘basket 
Ferna ever introduced. Then thearais the lovely Nephrolepis Baussi, 
at once the most distinct and handeome of ita kiad. 16 ig distinct from 
any other Nephrolepis now in cultivation owing to the pinne being 
bipinnatifid instead of entire, as is the case with ali other apecies and 
varieties of this genus at present cultivated, This character adds 
consiterably to the peculiarly gracefnl appearance of the plant. Thres 
new Maiden-hairs have made their appearance during the past season ; 
one, Adiantum Coilisi, is.a plant of fina proportions and Sracefai tabet, 


somewhat. resembling in general aspect the popular A. teneram, to 


which, however, as a decorative plant it will prove superior, In Adianu 
fm raacrophyilam bipinnaium we havea form imported from Jamaica 
and generally admired for the peculiar red tinge of its new frooda, 
which, in the typical form, are simply pinnate; whereas those of this 
new variety become bipinnate in the lower part, These fronds grow #6 
about 15 inches io length, and in their. young nhdereloped state partake 
of the same beautiful coloura that are common to the ordinary .A, macro- 
phylium. A. Weigandei isa plant of comparatively small dimensions 
in the atyle of A. decorum, but differing from itin the ferm of the 
pinnules, which, in some instances, are cut like the learea of « Hawthorn, 
The charming Davallia fooniculacea, from the Fiji Islands, will also prove 
an acquisition ag weil as the carious Lonsariopsis buxifolia, an elegant 
little climbing Fern of small dimensions. The most qurious and inter. 
esting of all the Ferns of last year's introducing is, however, undoubtedly 
the strange Cyathea divergens, a graceful Fern having, apparently, 
no connection with other membera of the same genus. 


Coot Greewsovusr Prawra. 


‘To this elasa of plants have been added Rhododendron BManglesi, hy- 
brid prodaced by intercrossing R. Aucklandiand R. album gtandiflorum. 
Its beautiful flowers, which aro produced in dense globular trusses, like 
those of ordinary hybrid varieties, are pure white, very large, and open 
like those of RK. Auckland! ; besides the beauty of its flowers it ig also és 
be recommended Tor its yigorons and free growth, whioh is equal to that 
of any Rhododendron in cultivation. Blandfordia flammoes is, perhaps, 
the best of that genus ; its bell-shaped flowers, which are about 24 inches 
long, are of a dall red colour, tipped with bright yellow. In Gastronema 
hybridam we have also a most interesting plant, produced by the intererosa- 
ing of G. sanguineum with Vallota purpurea: the hybrid thus produced 
is tntermedinte between tha two parents, Abutilon Golden Fleece ig 
an excellent acquisition, not only on account of its rich golden colours, 
but principally because of its fine habit and floriferous proporties, It is 
not at all sn uncommon thing 40 seo plants vf it abont 12 inches hfgh in 
5-inch pots completely covered with flowers. Of the several Azalens 
which lave mada their Appenrance during laat year, A. Elise Lieber 
und A. Prince Baudoin are the most etriking the former has large 
open Howerg, pore white, marked with streaks and spots of ‘earls. 
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The latter has finely formed flowers, of an intense crimson colour. A 
very handsome Cameltia, named Commendatore Betti, bas fina double 
flowers, probably as large as those of any yet raised. Itis slao heaati- 
foliy imbricated and of soft carmine pink colour. Two Sarracenias 
qumplete the list of the most meritorious of new greenhouse plants ; 
theas are 8. Courti and §. Patersoni; the former isa very beautiful 
hybrid produced by the crossing of 5. parpurea and 9. psittacina, Tha 
young pitchers have s bright crimson-purple ground, veined and reticu- 
lated with deeper crimson-purple, §. Patersoni, aiso a deeply coloured 
hybrid, is across between §. purpnores and 8. finva; doth hare erect 
pitchers. 


Fronur’s Filowgns, 


To these some excellent additions have been made, In Auriculas, a 
green-edged voriely named Mra. Moore may safely be pointed out as the 
perfection of « first rate ahow Anriculs. Amongst alpines, Miss Mollie 
has large flat pips of excellant form, with reddish-chocolete ground and a 
rich golden centre, Begonias, though now numeroas, have still produced 
eerern! excetlent forms,foremost among which may be named Earl of Bess- 
borough, a single-flowered kind of pleasing colour. King of Crimsons 
ia another equaily worthy single Begonia, with anusually large and finely 
shaped flowers of the richest crimson imaginable. Among double-flower- 
ed forma, Lillie, with superb deep pink flowers ; Marchioness of Lothi- 
an, with large very double acarlet flowers ; Gabrielle Legros, Blanche 
Dural, and others are fine gorts. The gem, however, amongst them is 
undoubtedly Picotea, whose cherry-red potala have a well-defined edging 
of white, giving the flowers a distinct and unique appearance. John 
Heal, produced by crossing the cnrioua-leaved B. socotrana With one 
of the tuberous-rooted Beyonias, is s grand hybrid; it has a graceful 
habit, and produces in profusion flowers deep rosy pink in coloar and 
brighter than those of B. socotrana. Among the several Carnations 
brought out during last year, Pride of Penshurst, with flowers 
of a moderate size and of a clear, rich yellow, ia one of the best ; 
while in pale colours. The Governor, with full, large flowers of s 
delicata blash white, ig unquestionably one of tha best yet raised. 
Of a dozen Dahlias or ao which have .been awarded firat-clasa 
certificates, moat of them are double-flowering varieties, and ail 
exceedingly good.. Mrs, Hawkins, clear yellow and less formal than 
those of the ordinary show varieties, is well worth attention, Ove, 
twenty Gladioli reveived first-clasa awards, and although some really 
gool things are to be found aroong the home-rsised ones, the most 
distinct belong to the Lemoine group, a new raca produced by inter- 
crossing G. purpurea-auratus and othere, Of these, the most atriking 
are Masque de Fer,a kind with intensely rich red fowora, the lower 
petala of which are flushed with maroon-crimson; André Chénier, with 
flowers of a rich crimson-lake, flashed with purple; La France, pale 
pink, flushed with crimson, lower sepals deep maroon-crimsonu and broad- 
ly tipped with yellow. Among many excellent now Pelargoniums, the 
Ivy leaved section appenra to hava produced the most striking novelties. 
Rubens is one of tha finest, its truss is large, as are also the Howera 
individually, which are cherry-orimson in colour. Souvenir de Charles 
Turner is particularly remarkable for the rich colour of ita flowers, which 
are very double, borne in large trasses, ani of « pleasing carmine-ma- 
genta tint, Amongst new Primalas, White Perfe tion seema to be 
the best; ita flowers, which are pure white, are exceptionally large, of 
good substance, and produced in large trueses. 


Hanpr Hersaceous Prams 


Amongst those the most interesting aro the following : Eremurnos 
gorantiacos, &® new Asphodel-like plant from Central Asia, which, if 
perfectly bardy, will prove to be very valuable. Ita flowers, which are 
clear yellow, are bornos on cylindrical spikes, which, through being thickly 


covered with blossoms, hava a feathery appearance. They measure 
abort 12 inches in length. Helenium nutamnale pumilum is also a 
firat-rate hardy perennial, and one of the finest of dwarf yellow Com- 
posites ; it differs eaentially from the typical species in size and algo in 
fioriferousnesa : its flower-heads, which measure about 2 inches across, 
ate of nbright rich orange colour, and sre prodaceld abundantly, even 
on very small plants. Dodecatheon splendidum is certainly the finest 
of all the North American Cowslips, The whole plont is barely a foot 
high, but the flowers, which are highly attractive, ara of a particularly 
beautiful deep carmine-crimaon colour. It cannot, therefore, well fail 
to becoma popular, especially as it is of easy cultare. Dracocephalum 
virginicum album ia a pure white-flowered variety of a North American 
plant, which it in all respects greatly excels. 1 is dwarf and bushy in 
habit, and produces in profusion denae apikes of flowera, which, opening 
simultaneously, are very effective. Saxifraga lantoscana superba - and - 
Macnabiana are also acquisitions, as wall as the white Spirea palmata 
alba. | 

Among new trees and shraba the moat noteworthy are ; Chionanthus 
roinea, the Japanese Fringe tres, a pretty shrub with deep green ovate 
leaves and clastera of white, star-shaped flowers borne in abundanee. 
Ligustrom sinense fornbuandum ie particularly remarkable for its forifer, 
ouaness, each branch even in quite young planta being densely laden 
with small ewoet-soonted white flowers which open in July. QOlenria 
(iunni and Q. mocrodonin are two pretty New Zealand shrobs that 
prodace in profusion small Datay-like flowers in May and June, [n 
Schizophragma hydrangeocides we hava a very curious Japanese shrab 
much resembling a climbing Hydranges, and Styrax japonicum aa weil 
aa 8. californioum are two excellent additions to our list of spring- 
flowering shrabs ; the former, which has proved perfectly hardy near 
L-ondon, producea long, slender shoota furnished their whole length 
with snow-white, bell-shaped flowers that are deliciously fragrant, 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ INDIAN GARDENER.” 


Scz,—~-Oblige me by giving me information in the next number on 
the following pointa :— 

(1) J find a number of Rose bushes in my gardens, whore evidently 
pruning hag been neglected ; the Roses, hybrid perpetuals, have numer- 
ous rods of all sizes, and have become huge bushes having small flowers. 
Can I with safety (ina dry district} at this season of the year, or at 
conimencemaent of the rains, thin out these plants ? 

(2} Is thera a Croton called Gibsoai ? If not-—what is the name of 
the plant with leayes 6 or 7 inches long, } inch broad, habit dwarf— 
markings exactly like those of Aureo maculata. 

(3} Would Marantaa thrive in a dry district ? 


April 18, 1886.) 


(4) During January and February the Malmaison plants throve, 
Jooked healthy, produced lots of buds, but the latter either refused to 
open, or dropped off, or opened with a diseased centre. The Marecha; 
Neila also had nearly all their flowers with diseased centres, What was 


the cause 7 
Youra faithfally, 


Purneah, 6th Aprii, 1886, 


Wore.—I.—The Roses may be pruned with safety at tha commencement of the 
rains. The best way would be to cut gut all the old wood, leaving last season's 
growth as intact as possible (i.¢. rigorous shoots from the base.) 

IL—We know of no Croton named Gibsoni ; possibly it may be of local origin. 
The variety nearest approaching to the description given is Macarthuri No 11, 
If you will send usa well coloured matured leaf, we shall be in a position to 
name it without doubt, 

IIT.—Marantas would thrive very well in your district, provided they were 
kept io a cool shady purition, 

¥.—Soavenir de ln Malmaison, and io fact nearly all Bourbon Roses, are sob- 
ject to the diseass mentioned. Iu our opinion it ia generally due to an excess 
flow of sap and extreme floriferousness. [tia rarely if ever met with in varieties 
that produce fugitive flowers, The best remedy ia to thin out the buds directly 
they appear, leaving one, or at the most two, on & ahout,—HD., 7. &, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All matter intended for pub.ication, and all questions to ba replied to should 
ba sentin not latter than the Friday previous totheday of publication, Ail com- 
munications should be written in ona side of the paper only, it is aleo requested 
that correspondents forward their nama and acdresa not for publication 
unless they wish it, but for the enke of that mutoal confidence which abouid exiat 
between the Editor and those who address him, Woe decline noticing soy 
communication that ia not accompanied by the name and addreas of the writer. 











detracts, 











HYBRIDIZATION. 
Metaopa, ADVANTAGHA AND DISADVANTAGES, 
WHat 13 4 Hypaip? 

The common doefivition of a hybrid is good enough, viz: the offapring 
of the seed produced by the intermingling of the reproductive mala germ 
of one species with the reproductive female germ of another species of the 
eaine genus. The iudividaal bearing the hybrid seed, or offspring, always 
furnishes the female germinal spore, called an ovule, and if'a plant, ia said 
to be fertile; fun animal, a female. The iniividual bearing the malé ger- 
minal apore,—in plants calied a pollean-grain, i animals aperusatozvon—if a 
piant, which bears nothing but pollen grains, ia aaid tobe aterile; if ap 


auimal, a male, 
Waat Ie a Srecire? 


Even among scientists, thers ara different definitions of species. Gene- 
rally, those holding the origiu of species to be a direct creative act, define 
species as a group of judividuala desconled from a firat parent or pair of 
parenta, Which were created fully formed, ready for reproduction, with seed 
in themselves of their own kind ; and that they cannot intermingle with 
other apecias, aod that they always maiutain tiheir identity as species ; 
yot they ilogically adruit varietal changes, aud that the differant branches, 
or varictios of a species, can intermingle aud thua produce crosses, ‘This 
ignores the facta of oompurative auatoiy aud the possibility of hybridi- 
gation. 

On the other hand, thoas holding that species are oaly ald, mich multi- 
plied and Jong separated branches, or varieties of a still older branch termed 
genus, would generally define species aga group of individuals, every our, 
of which embodies, in common, typical characterietioa not found in mem - 
bers of any other group or species, yat ench possesaing in addition indivi 
dual markings. These markings may ba transmitted ; and if transmitted 
continuously in a certain direction fora time till they become typical of a 
group of individuals, this at frat, or while a young group, is called a variety 
or- breed, aud when jutermingled with another variety of the same species, 
the product ia termed a oroas. Aud the individuals of a species oscurring 
by natural distribution over 4 large aren, of iu great numbers, and the antira 
group possessing great autiquity of origin, all related to a common 
parent, either as a variety or hydrid at first, in the remote past. Even this 
definition could wot cover each individanl cage, aa points would be found 
often where ous species would be linked fusé, or merged into another nearly 
allied. 
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Acconiing to this view, which certuiuly ig supported throughout the 
Tealm of Nature, both in anatomioul structure and variation, ¥ario'ies are 
only embryo species, which freely intermingle aa crosses, Species are young 
goners, often, not always, iutermwingling, producing in some cases perfect 
hybrids capable of reproduction, such as the oumerous hybrid Grapes, 
Whitney No. 20, aud many of Gideou’se Crabs, aleo many cultivated Gowers ; 
but ocessionally producing infertile varieties or bybride, auch as the mule, 
and hybrida between Plano and Peach, and other known cases. These latter 
occur between apacies #0 widely divergad that their anatomical structure 
permite with great diffeulty the intermingling aot, and the offapring ig 
generally incapable of reproduction. Their view is based upon change aud 
time. Admitting that change according to the conditiens of their sur- 
roundinge, and that time ia infinite, the changes, be they aver ea little at 
a time, added togetiar an infinite number of times, and iufinite variation in 
structure, function and relationship necessarily resulta. 

According to the firat view,-au individual, created a dog, a horse, a plim 
o¢ & peach, must ever remuiu auch, identically, or specific creation would 
become undone, and unrecognizable. By their view, a mule, ora Glackman 
Pium (a hybrid vetween Peach and Wild Guose Plum), would be anomalies, 
miracles; but according to the seoond, they would be uatural, legitimate, 
necessary reauita, Tnis view opoue the granlest, the only field of derelop- 
mont, in which we cin, with certninty expect advancement. Tue other view 
can bave development only throngh miracle, and that can come by no 
hiumao process, Even those of the creative theory blindly praoiice the 
developtaent theory, for they can do uought else. ‘Thon does it not becowes 
ue to learn the principles of developmeut well ?—<American Garden, 





NUTMEG3, BETEL-NUTS, TEAK AND FRUIT AT SINGAPORE, 

There are now planted outin Singapore, ae urarly ap can be discovered 
and estimated, about twanty-five thousand nutmeg trees. In this number, 
there are about four or five hundred which have been benring for consider- 
able terma of years, including about two hundred or ao from 18 to 2) years 
ofage, The remainder consist of trees of all ages downwards, from about 
sight or tes yaara of nga to one. The land ocoupied by these trees may be 
from about 550 to 600 acres. Inthe whole collective area theraia only a 
very lunited proportion of the beat, but a large proportion of the worat ‘soil. 

It has become fashicnable in theses Enstern Islea where the imagination 
like the jungle, is ao apt to luxuriate, to pitch upon some trees of uncom- 
mon growth, and situnted in the mo-t favoured apote, aa standards of com- 
parison, and ag sure indices of prospective weaith, ina species of eultive- 
tion which, beyond ail others, domanda the soberest exercise of the judg- 
ment, atid the most liberal sacrifice of preconceived opinions and exaggerated 
expectationa, before we can venture on & computation of the probabla—cer- 
tainly always more or jess wicertain—results. Like moet froit trees, some 
nutmeg trees will bear larga and othera seauty crops, The annual rent 
will always vary considvurably, for a full crop cau hardly be expected beyoud 
once in three years, 

The betel-nut tree deserves consideration, for although i§ would not be 
worth the whi-e for a cauitalist to speculate upon it, etili, as the nat is ez- 
portable, it ia of more value than produce which muss, from ita perishable 
nature, ba consumed on the apot. tia a hardy tree, and ouly requires to 
be Kept free from the lalang grasa and jungle fortwo or three yeara, after 
which it will afford sufficient abade te prevent that grase growing strongly. 

I bave already noticed that Straita fruit trees prowise well generally. 
The base of the hille, and guntie slopes, and undulationa are well suited to 
them, The mangosteen seems to thrive on the fat clagey laud, while 
orange trees, the putinelo, Jacke, durians and othera wiil be deat planted 
on other sitea, Sowe of these treea, the jack for instance, tlrive well on 
the etony red iron soil, But it ia obvious, with the acknowledged aiperior 
fruita. of Malacca ao close at band, that the cultivation of owexportable 
fruits shouid be gauged by the mamber of local consumers, 

The cinnamon tree mey gel come to the aid of the Planter. Tt has 
been introduced on the islaud and thrives very well, but a very siiall 
number of trees only have as yet been planted Out. . 

The cocoa, or tree yielding the chocolate bean, may be advantageously 
cultivated here. It has been long acelimatieed in Penang, aud chocolate 
of a fair quality is manufactured for the use of the Roman Oatholic Mission 
hy ite padres, It ie hardy trae, and eeems to grow wherever it has been 
plauéed there, beth ou the hilla ond plains. 
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The te.k tree thrives at Singapore, and might be usefujly employed 
’ atong with the cocoa tree to line the boundaries of satates, ; 
Tho pine-apples of Singapore and the iets in the vioinity, are of a Mi 0} () R E & EF (}. 
superior quality. They are large, eweet and well-favoarad, and they gre 
cutivated in euch abundance up the at*ep eides of these hilly islands, that 
they are eold In the market for one-third of a ont of a dollar each, and area 
thns eagerly conanmed by the lower classes, But it is ant a wholesome fruit. . O U R 
and, doubtless, if assisted the cholera in the ravages it made here last epring 
when it ia belleved from siz toseven hundred natives died of that dire 
disease, Several Horopean seamen died on board the veasola ia the harbours W I | H 
but only ons died on shors, and hia habite were intemperate. NE C T D R ESS FAB R cs 
The pina-appts grows best on the arid rocky alopes, on the worak red soil, | 
and it partakes ontwardly of thia red colour, If the pine-anple fibre comes | 
into repute in England, which itis likely to do, then there will be a wide | A E & Ti 
field here for ite manufacture. : R JU T 0 HA ND, 
The Agricultnral Society haa not affected anything se vet tn the harti- 
enttural department, which, 7 believe, it waa intended that it should embeace, 
The Chinese and Malara raise in their own way all the vegetables whieh are AN D COM PRI SE 
bronght to market. ‘hese are sweet potatoes, bad yams, kaladia, oF the 
arum colocasia fof RN) which fa cu'tivated in awampy places. The ront & 
single, chlong and bulbous, and it is eaten a «a anbatitute for the potato. 
‘The atalka and leaves are sold aa fodder for pigs. A few inferior cabbages THE c. ATEST NOVE LTlES 
are grown from sprouts by dint of stimulants whioh shali be uamelosg. 3 
Celery ie also grown, but the root is net gold in the bazaars, the leqves only 
being go: and thie absurd way of using thie vegatabie ia patiently endured 
by the consnmers, who will, it sesma, conaent to pay s high price for AT . 
English preserve vegetables, which, for gught that hus been proved to the 
contrary, might by the offer of premiuma, and by a modicum of instruction 
have been cultivated at their own doors, It may be aiid that these will not 
grow here. Soit waaasald long ago at Caleutia and Madras, yet peraeve. TH E LOWEST PR [ CES 
ranes has overcome avery obstruction at those Settlements, The native 7 
veget ables are rather amall, sot they are of good quality, aud for a garden . 
of a moderate extent, 9 soil can readily be made to suit every apocies which , 
the climale whill permit to grow, From all that hae been atated, i& world PATTE R N S . 
appear that the cultivation of this island ig atili in ita probationary period. | — | 
Tue Chinese have been shewn to be the chief cultivators, but then they 
have po attachment to the soil, Their eola object is to scourge the lund i 
fora given time, aud when worn ont to leate it « desert, will be sent ji ree by p ost to any pP art 
And what, wo may inquire, what is to become of the thas impoveriched : 
Jand covered with the jungle they leave jo the rear on their onward proyrees of India 
over the island. A fifty years fallow would barely return it to ite pristine : 
condition ; acd what agriculturiat would be 60 rash aa to embark on a large 
ecale in the attempt to renorare it? In short, it seems clear, that if no 
general cultivation of a mure permanant nature than pepper and gambiar can » 4 a 9 
be advantageonel y established, the forest muat ultimatal y Teasaumea ite do- it { ORB &, © iD 9 8 
minion. Unfertunately, there is uo rice land worth mentioning which 
might induce a settled Malayan popolation. The oyly remaining chance 


therefore would seem to ba the planting of cocoanut, areca, and other indige. , 
NOUS, froit trees and incorporating them gradualiy with sugar cave aud trees No NTH LY PR | GE tT ST 
yielding an exportable produce. Aa the case atanda, it is clear that if there xi a 


abould be any considerable prolonged fall in the prices of pepper and gambier, 
the cultivation of these articles, aud conseqneutly of the greatest cultivated , 
artiou of the island would caase, ; : 
. The area of the Island has been stated at about 12,000 acres. But as far Post f ree on ap Pp leation. 
aa the above two products are coucern ed, the quantity of land aveilable for 
them might not be reckoned at ahore one-fourth of the whole, anpporing 
that pepper and gambier must continue to be cultivated together and cannot 
prove profitable separately, Because the proportion of pepper land ia much MO ORE OG CO. 
amuller than that auited to gam! Her, Theu a Yery large'deduction would be , ' ? 
required for the jun le land which myst be attached to each plantation for 
the supply of fuel. hen the whole lands on the ialand and ie cnbtivation ; 
ghal! have bern Toeasured and the pature of the remaining portion shall bare B E | A T EF E. B U N G A [ O W 
been ascertained, a correct estimate may be made of the period after which ’ 
popper and gambier will ovase to be cultivated, For it may be remarked 
that these planta or trees cannot, ontil a long period of yeqra hae elapsed, be : 
avccesgfully reised a secoud time ou the same eoil Singapore Fres Prats CALOGOU'TTA.. 
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THE NATURALISATION OF PLANTS. 


In its strictest sense naturalisation may be understood 
to imply such an adaptation of the habits of plants or ani- 
mals ina particular country that, if left to themselves, 
they will flourish and propagate their species almost or 
quite as freely as in their native habitat. With regard to 
vegetable productions, however, no such extended scope 
ean be allowed to the word. Its use here is simply to ex- 
press that modification of constitution or development by 
which certain species, inhabitants of warmer or cooler 
climates, as the case may be, are enabled to sustain the 
changes of our climate, and to thrive uninjured either in 
the open ground or under such artificial conditions as can 
be applied to them, ; 
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Whatever doubt may exist as to the possibility of effect- 
ing the complete acclimatation of any plants, the fact ia 
beyond dispute that the limited alteration just mentioned 
has been accomplished in innumerable instances, It isa 
matter of no importance whether the organization of a 
plant is or 13 not affected during the process, or whether 
ita powers can be radically changed; all that need be urged 
is that, although when first introduced, many species retain 
habits, periods and modes of growth, a tenderness of tisaue 
and a consequent susceptibility of damage which impera- 
tively call for shelter or protection during several months 
of the year ; they will aftera longer or shorter exposure, 
and often by a little timely and judicious assistance from 
the cultivator, so conform to the natural seasons, and 
so regulate the exercise of their functions by the ordinary 
vicissitudes of temperature, as to become capable of 
dispensing altugether with the aid of art, except in a rare 
and remarkable combination of adverse circumstances. 

A remarkable instance of this is afforded us in the 
Croton family—a genus which has in Bengal and many 
other parts of India found a home in every way congenial 
to them—in many instances thriving even more vigorous- 
ly than they do in their native habitat, that is, when once 
Sealy established. But no one who has not had experi- 
ence in importing new varieties can have any idea of the 
difficulties to be encountered in acclimatizing them. In 
the first place the original imported plants can never be 
induced to make good specimens, being almost invariably 
weak and sickly, and it is rarely before the second or third. 
generation propagated from them, that the varieties show 
their true characteristics. To thoroughly inure them to 
our climate it takes on an average from five to seven years, 
that is, before they can be planted out in the open air, 
Take as an illustration such varieties as C. maxima, 
C. Hoorert, C. nobilis, C. unduatum and C. interruptum, 
which now thrive in our gardens in the open air quite 
as freely as that grand old variety C Pictum, but which, 
twelve or fourteen years ago, were quite as delicate as 
CO. Musaicus, C. Brad C. Lmperor Alezander, and 
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other varieties of recent introduction, Those of us also 
who can look back to the time when Aralia Guilfoyler 
was firat introduced, must remember what a delicate little 
mortal it was then, and how, as each succeeding leaf ap- 
peared on the plant, it would almost invariably drop off, 
and that it could only be propagated with extreme dif- 
ficulty. Now it is one of the hardiest shrubs in our 
gardens, and it ia no uacommon thing to see plants of it 
twelve or fourteen feet high aud seven or eight feet 
through, and we might give innumerable instances to the 
same effect. 

Undoubtedly during the past few years much has been 
done in introducing and acclimatizing many choice 
species and varieties of ornamental foliaged and flowering 

unis previously unknown in our gardens, but what has 
been accomplished is infinitely small when compared with 
the work that still remains to be done. There are un- 
doubtediy thousands of species and varieties of plants 
that, if introduced into our gardens, would with a little 
fostering care eventually become thoroughly naturalized. 
Hitherto the work of importing new plants hag been 
almost entirely carried on by our nurserymen, very 
few private growers caringto venture into the tegions 
of the unknown; and thia fact accounts for the limited 
number of genera generally found in cultivation. The 
tradesman looks at the subject necessarily from one point 
of view only, and that is a financial one ; consequently he 
confines his attention only to those which in his opinion 
are likely to give him a fair return for the risks incurred. 
He is aware that by —— new varieties of any genus 
already well known to and popular amongst amateur 
growers, he is certain of a favorable result; but let him in- 
troduce varieties of any new or unknown genus, and in all 

robibility the venture from a financial point of view will 

ea failure. Take for instance Dutch hybrid Amaryllis, 
the wholesale price of the best new varieties is frequent] 
as much as sixty to seventy-five shillings each for single 
bulbs; or again, Bleu's French Caladiuus, which when 
firat introduced varied in price from forty to fifty francs 
for small bulbs. Now neither of these genera, although 
thoroughly established and thriving vigorously in our 
climate, can be said to be popular with amateurs, and 
consequently any attempt to introduce them as novelties 
could not be successful. 

The amateur importer is unfettered by any such consi- 
derations, he does for pleasure what the former undertakes 
for profit, consequently he can afford to be far more 
venturesome in his experiments, and by so doing is far 
more likely to attain the object he seeks, for there 
will certainly be more pleasure derived in successfully 
acclimatizing any genus or species hitherto unknown, 
or more especially oue that had previously resisted all 
attempts to inure it to our climate. It may further 
be urged that the effort of the amateur is more likely 
ta meet with sucevss than that of the professional, and 
for this reason that he is enabled ta devote more care 
and attention to them. 

Some authorities go so far as toassert that with proper 
care almost any genus may, in course of time, become 
thoroughly naturalized in any climate ; this, however, we 
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tion, and that from the latitude of their native locality 
or the height at which they are found above the level 
of the sea, reasonable grounds be afforded for believing 
that the experiments will result favourably: one impor- 
tant condition must not, however, be forgotten. hen 
a great discrepancy exists between the temperature of 
the country in which they are to be naturalized and 
that from whence they are brought, unless their habit 
is dwarf, and their growth slow and easily perfected 
there is a great probability of failure. Small plants 
are decidedly the best for experimenting upon. Indepen- 
dent of the facility with which they can be protected 
their inferior value, and the smaller space they occupy ; 
they can accommodate themselves with less difficulty to 
any peculiarities of climate than older specimens, and their 
habits will be more completely conformed to the circum- 
stances in which they are le In a former article on 
this subject, (page 85 vol. L) in which the treatment of 
newly imported plants was fully detailed, we gave a list of 
many desirable genera that could prebably be introduced 
successfully into this country. For the information of those 
of our readers who have not had the opportunity of peru- 
singe the same, we reproduce it here. 

The name of each genus only is given. 1t would. of 
course, be impossible tu give a list in detail of every 
variety. Some of those mentioned have already found a 
home here, but in the majority of them, we have on] 
one or two solitary varieties, and those not of the best 
and many of the species enumerated have never yet been 
introduced at all :— 


Abutilon Cyanophyllunm Nepenthes 
Acmenn Cyphomandra Nerine 
Echmea Cyrtoderia Neegelia 
Agave Dieffenbachia Panax 
Allamanda Dioscorea Pancratium 
Alocasia Dipladenia assifiora 
Alpines Draceena Philodendron 
Amaryllis Erythrina Phyllanthus 
Amorphophallus Ficus Phyloteninnm 
Anthurium Franciscea Pothos 
Aphelandra Gardenia Pleroma 
Aralia Gesnera Ronnbergia 
Ardisia Griffinia ‘Ruellia 
Aristolochia Gustavia Strelitzia 
Asparagus Habrothamnus Sarracenia 
Begonia Hemanthus Schismatoglottis 
Bertolonia er a Sonerila 
Birnonta ibiseus Spathiph 
Billbergia Hoffmania eae — 
Blandfordia Imatophyllum = Tecoma 
Bomarea Ipomea Tillandsia 
Bouvardia Txora Thuja 
Brownes Iris Thujopsis 
Clerodendron Koompferia | * Thunbergia 
Coleus Lapageria Tradescantia 
Crinum Magnolia ydaea 
Curcuma ‘Maranta Vitis 
Curmeria Musa Vriesia 


In addition to these there are an immense number of 
other plants, besides Orchids, Ferns and Palms that with 
us would find a congenial home, but which unfortunatel 
at the present time are almost un known in this country. : 


certainly do not believe, althouh, in our opinion i 

a much wider field from which we aay make a 
tion than 18 generally imagined. To choose species or 
varieties however, the exercise of sound discretion ig 
requisite, In the first place care should be taken that the 


| 
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Ghitortal Hotes. 





It has been estimated that one plant of the red poppy bears | 


50,000 seeds ; one sow thistle, 19,000 ; one corn-cockle, 200,590 ; 
the cliarlock, 4,000; a grouudsel, 6,500; and the bieck mustard, 
1,200. 


EE 


Rre.—lt is oy thought that wheat is tha most nutritious 
of all our cereals, and thts opinion is current in almost all works 
relating to food, Recent investigations by Professor Wanklyu 
and Mr, Cooper appear to show the contrary, They give the 
first placa to Ree, Rye containa more ginten. It is one-third 
richer than wheat, Rye, moreover, is capable of thriving in 
almost any soil. 





Rossing Brrps’ Nusts—-A lecture was recently delivered in 
which an estimate was formed of the damage to crops by the 
robbery of a nest of five eggs. It was stated that during the 
first month each young bird eats on an average about fifty-eight 
flies or other insecta in a day. The agorecate, multiplied by 
thirty for the mouth, makes 7,500 ingecta to every nest. Every 
insect eats daily from blossoms and leaves an amount equalling 
its weighte until it reaches maturity. oe 





THe fabrication of flower-pots from ea mixture of cow-manure 
and earth is now extensively practised in North Germany. 
As many as 16,000 were used in one establishment. For forcing 
they are recommended ; they are well adapted for nursery 
work, for plants raised in pots, and afterwards turned out pot 
and all. The roots of planta penetrate the sites of the pot, and 
extract some nourishment from them. They are oasily and 
rapidly made by simple machinery. 





VEGETARIANS IN GERMANY.—The vegetarians of Germany have 
founded a pension and a colony for people of their way of thinking 
at Gernshach, in Baden, where also orphan children committed 
to their care will be brought upon vegetarian principles. A 
roomy mansion known as Thalysienhof was purchased for the 
purpose, together with extensive fruit and vegetable gardens, 
and here its new occupants intend to prove by demonstration 
to thetr carnivorous neighbours how health may be attained at 
infinitesimal cost without animal food, | 





Raising Seep IN THE Dank.—Sow the seeds in the ngual way, 
cover up and keep in total darkness until they begin to peep 
above the soil, then gradually exposo them to the light, For 
years past excellent articles lave bean written, advising shading 
seed-pans with paper, various coloured glass, &c., none of which 
methods approaches this system in merit, and why it hae nat 
become general practice lorig since] am st a loss to Bay. 
The advantages aud succesa of this system are so apparent that 
it only requires to be once known to become universally adopted ; 
wheu a frame is covered with mats it ensures uniform moisture 
aud temperature, consequently every seed possessing life will be 
sure to grow.— Hf. Cannell and Sone, | 


eee, 


HoRTICULTURE IN Nepraska.—Nebraska carried off the 
prize from all other States for her fruit several years ago, and 


she deserves it. The State has always taken au active interaat 


in fruit enlture, and it now keeps it up, aa we gee by-the pro- 
gramme of a meeting of the State Horticultural Society held 
at Lincoln in January Jsst. Liberal premiums wera offered 
for winter Applesand Pears, and also for flowers, and s number 
of interesting addresses were given. The State is divided into 
six fruit districts, and reports were made from each, The’ pro- 


minence of Nebraska us a fruit-growing State ig largely due. 


soda to 400 of sulphate of ainmonia 





to the efforta of this Society, and the success of the Society is 
largely dus to the active intereat of its President, Governor R. 
W. Furnas —American Agriculturist. 





An AMeatcaN OrooiD CoLuscror.—On several occnsions 
during the part year or two our readers have been indebted to 
Mr, Ernest Morris for curious and interesting information touch- 
ing the nateral history of the Amazonian forest regions commu. 
nicated in lis lettera to the World. Mr. Morris lately returied ta 
this city, bringing a large nnmber of rara and valuable Orchids, 
which he bas collected for Mr Corning, of Albany, N. ¥., whose cal- 
lection is valited at more than $100,000. and is considered the finert 
in the United States. Mr. Morris expects to return to his Orchid 
collecting in South America, probably in Columbia aud Ecuador, 
With the genuine explorer's feeling he eavs: “The valley of the 
Amazon is too civilised for me, and I want to get off the beaten 
track. When I come acrogy an empty beer bottle hung up as an 
ornament in an Indian hut it makes ine feel as though I was too 
near home. "——Sotentifie American. 





IMPROVING PLANTs BY PINcHING AND Pruxtma.—" How aha!l 
I grow my plants compact or symmetrical in form?’ is a question 
frequently asked by amateur florists. It iaa simple matter, and 
is accomplished by judicioua pruning and cutting. In nearly all 
kinda of flowering plants, excepting those grown from bulbs, also 
in trees and shriths, buds are formed at the axis of the leaves 
along the stem or branches, while the growth proceeds from its 
termination. This, in perennials, if not checked, continuea to 
grow, and usually causes a tail or unshapely form, but, by cutting 
of at any point, er pinching out the termina! buds, new shoots 
atart out at the leaf-joiuts below the cut, or, if already started, 
result in a better shaped or more bushy plant or branch. Pruning 
or piuching should more generally resorted ta than it is; for 
by observing the principle of growth just alluded to, and varying 
the pruning to suit the plants, it is just as easy to have them, 
either in the honse, or couservatory, or garden, of fine form as to 
have them otherwise, and they are so much more rewarding and 
agreeable to work among. Little danger exists of cutting away 
too much ; persons who resort to pruning frequently err in cutting 
too little. Old plants with long, leafless branches may be entirely 
re-shaped by severe pruning. 





MaNvrES—The amount of manure employed per acre of land 
differa much according to the material used, and the land on 
Whicli it is to be put, In the Lothians, farmyard manure, when 
used aloue, is-employed to the extent of 20 tons per acre, and 
from that np to 25 or even 30 tona per acre; dissolved boues, 
6 to 8 cwt. per acre; dissulved bone ash, 7 to 9 ewt. per acre ; 
and mineral superphosphate, from 8 to 10 ewt. peracre. The 
phosphatic apd nitrogenous, or incomplete manures, may be 
advantageously employed together; the phosphatie being ploughed 
in and the nitrogenous applied in spring ss a top-dressing. 
Mineral superphosphate or dissolved bone ash (5 cwt.) and nitrate 
of goda (2 ewt.}, will be found a useful mixture; and where farm- 
yard sud disselved bones are to bea used together, 15 to 20 tona 
of the former, with 5 cwt.of the latter, will prove efficient. Fish 
guano may be used along with farmyard maoure, in which case 
Seowt of fish, with 15 tong of farmyard manure, forme & good 
mixture; or the fish guano, to the axtent of 6 or 7 cwt., with 
7 to 8 cwt. of dissolved bones, will be found to yield good results. 
For top-dressing, salphate of ammonia is employed to from 112 
lb. CE ewt.) to 200 Ib. per acre, or nitrate of soda from 154 Ib. 
to 275 lb, per acre, that isin the proportion of 540 of nitrate of 
With sulphate of potash 
2 ewt, will form a good proportion.— W. Ivison Macadam, FCS. 


re 


EXPERIMENTS WITH Sgeps.—Dr. Sargot, of the Botanical 
Society of Irance, bas lately made some interesting observations 
on the germination of seeds which have not attained ther com- 
plete maturity, but the embreo of which hag alreuly been formed. 
To messure the degree of nou maturity, he siimply estimated the 
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weight of the uuripe seeds which he sowed in fractious of the 
weight of ripe seeds of the same species. Then he sowed, iv good 
coudition as regards soil, teinperature, and moisture, seeds Weigh- 
ing one-half, one-third, one-fifth, &c., of what they would weigh 
at complete maturity. Inu general he bas found that the least ripe 
seeds ara those which germinate the most slowly. The young 
-plauta resulting from them remain for a jong time stunted ; but 
they ultimately attain their normal vigour, There is not a mi- 
nimum weight below which a seed ceasea to germinate, and which 
ia general for all the species. Thua the Polygonum orientale, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sargot, caunot germinate at one-fourth of ita nor- 
mal weight, while Pisuin sativum still germinates at one-tenth 
and one-twelfth of its weight. Lastly, he hag aueceeded in 
causing to ger uinate seeds of wheat gathered in July, still green, 
aud with milky perisperma, thus confirming, in a reuarkable 
manner, previous observations made by M. Duval-Jouve aud 
others. 





Toe Harpizst Gum Trexs—-Young plants of the Tasmanian 
Eucalyptus coccifera are reported to have borne 17° of froat in France 
this season without receiving any injury, This species is doubttesa 
one of the bardiest of the genus, as it inhabits the summita of 
mountains 3000 ft. to 4000 ft. bigh in ‘Tasmania, It has long 
been cultivated in Englaud, aud it wag figured in the “ Botanical 
Magazine,” plate 4637, in 1852 ; Sir William Hooker there says, “It 
forma a most graceful tree, 20 ft. or more high, in the gardens of 
Mr. Veitch [presumably of Exeter] and about Lenin: braving our 
severe wintera when trained toa wall.” From the latitude and alti- 
tude of the home of this species, one would expect it to be much 
hardier than E. polyauthemos, which is rurely injured in the open 
ground at Kew. We may here meation a fow other Tasma- 
nian species likely to prove hardy in the south-west of Eugland and 
Treland :—E. Risdoni, the Drooping Gum of the colonists, described 
asahandsome tree; KE. urnigera, a tree with spreading branches, 
sometimes attainiug 50 ft, not uncommou iu Alpine districts; E. 
vernicosa, a dwarf bushy shrub with very small leaves, found at the 
summits of Mount Fatigue and Mount Lapeyrouse ; aud E. Gunni, a 
ginal] tree, abundaat tn Alpine districts at an elevation of 3000 ft. 
to 4000 ft, often forming small forests; it is the “Cider Tree” of 
the colonista, Seeds of other species, also found on the mainland of 
Australia, should be procured if possible from Tugmania, because 
they are likelier to prove hardier from thence. Such are E. coriacea, 
E. amygudalina, B. globulus, aud E. viminalis.— Gardeners Chro- 
nice. 





Frvit GARDENS AND FRurts oF TURKESTAN.—“Gardens,” says 
Mr, Sobuyler in his book on Turkestan, “constitute the beauty of 
ali this land. The long rows of Poplar and Elm trees, the Vine- 
yards, the dark foliage of the Pomegranate over the walls, trana- 
port one at once to the plains of Lombardy or of Southern France. 

u the early spring the outskirts of the city, and indeed the whole 
valley, are one masa of white and pink with the bloom of Almond 
and Peach, of Cherry aud Apple, of Apricot and Plum, which per- 
fume the sir for miles around. These gardene are the favourite 
dwelling places in summer, and wellthey may be. Nowbere are 
fruits more abundant, aud of some varieties it enn be said that 
nowhere are they better. The Apricots aud Nectarines, I think, 
it would be impossible to surpass anywhere. These ripan in June, 
aud from that time until winter fruit aud Melous are never lack- 
ing. Peaches, thotgh smuller in size, are better in flavour thau 
the best in England, but they are far surpassed by those of De- 
laware. The big Pinms of Bokhara are celebrated through the 
whote of Asia The Chorries are mostly small and sour. The 
best Apples come either from Khiva or from Susak, to the north 
of Turkestan ; but the small white Peara of Tashkend are excel- 
Jent im their way. The Quince, as with us, is cultivated only 
for Jams and marmalndes, or for flavouring soep. Besides Water 
Melons, there are in common cultivation ten varieties of early 
Melons and six varieties which ripen later, any of which would 
be a good addition to our gardens, In that hot climate they are 


considered particularly wholesome, and f f as as 
articles of food in summer. orm one of the principal 
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Bansabos.—The island is like a garden ; every scrap of culti- 
vable land is turned to account, and in many casea the bare rock 
las been covered with a layer of artificial soil, thin, but sufficient 
for the canes, except in excessive drought. Jt is extraordinary 
to look at the country and see the industry which has been 
employed in utilising every iuch of it. Everywhere fielda of- 
thick waving canes, unfenced and undivided except by the white 
coral roada, thickly sprinkled with the shanties of the negroes, 
the white houses of the plauters, the low buildings and tall chim- 
neys of the manufactories, and the inevitabie windmills; while 
here and there, but far too rarely, stand a few palm trees, their 
plumes bent over by the trade wind, anda dead branch or two 
bauging sorrowfully dowo the trunk like the helpless wing of a 
stricken pheasant. Everywhere sugar, sugar, augar— before 
which all must full. The treos were ruthlessly sacrificed to the 
saccharine Moloch till a diminished rainfall warned the planters 
that treelessness means raiuleasness, and led them to place under 
the protection of the law such trees as were left. Thus it comes 
to pars that a drive over the country is moat disngreeable owing 
to the absence of shade. There is no eacapa from the fierce sun 
overliend, or the frightful glare of the road beneath; the latter 
certainly the worse of the two evils, and often serious In its effects 
on the eyes both of blacks and whites. The only reltef is a 
shower of rain, which is hardly a change for the better, as tropical 
rain is hard to keep out, and ifthe aun come after it the conse- 
quent damp heat is almost worse than anything. ‘This high state 
of cultivation involves cheap labour, and Barbados, within an 
area of 166 aquare miles, contains a population of nearly 180, 
000. Of these less than 9} per cent are pure Whites. It is to 
this enormous population that Barbados owes its long-continued 
prosperity, and enabled it to.stand successfully the sholition of 
slavery and of the protective duties on sugar.—Macmilian’s 
Magazine, 





Original Articles. 





THE ROSE. 
ROSE SYNONYMS. 


In the preceding chapters frequent allusion has been made to 
varieties of Roses possessing one or more syuonyins, or which so 
closely resemble each other aa to render it almost impossible to 
distinguish them. <A brief list of the moat prominent of these, 
compiled by some of our leading authoritieseu the svbject, will 
probably prove interesting. 


M. Schwartz, of Lyons, contributes the following list of Roses 
and their syuouyms to the Journal des Roses >— 


Tea-scented, 


Alba rosea same as Madame Bravy 
Addle Pradel ie Madame Moria 
Boiron » Guillot 

Clothille »  Bougere 

Duchesae de Brabant » _ Comtesse de Labarthe 
Gloire de Bordeaux » Bella de Bordeaux 
L’'Enfant Trouvé » Elisa Sauvage 

Lady Warrender e Clara Sylvain 
Madame Denis _ Madame Morin, 
Madaine Plantier ‘s Albion 

Madame Roussel »  Bugétie Jovain 
Madame Sertot = Madame Bravy 
Madame William » Blisa Sauvage 
Mathilde $i Niphetos 
President » Adam 

Queen Victoria » Souvenir d'un Ami 
Smith's Yellow - Smithy 
Suarabondant Guillot 


Triomphe de Orléans 


Agrippina 
Comble de la Gloire 


is 


" 
ry 
| Bengal. 
Bane a8 
” 


Fafait 


Cramoisie Supdriéare 
Gros Charles 
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Marguerite Lartay (Bourbon) same as Impératrice Eugéuie 
Madame Lacharme (Tea-secented) ,,  Virginale 

Noisettes, 

game as Madame dea Longchamps 





Adédlaide Pavie 


Beauty of Glazenwood » Fortune's Yellow 
Cloth of Gold i Chromatetla 
Comtesse de Beaumetz 5, Chromatella 
Enfant de Lyon mn Narcisse 
Liésiz . , Oéline Forestier 
Madame de Challonge 1» —s- La Paetole 
Maréchal (Tea-acented) ie Lamarque 
Bourbon. 
Alice Fontaine same as. Kimotion 
Beauté de Versailles 5 Georges Cuvier 
Céline Gonod - Modéle de Perfection 
Due d’Estréea »  Henrj Leeog 
Eugénie Bréon ‘i Virginie Bréon 
Gloire de Brotteau » Bdouard Desfosses 
Isabelle Latour » Due de Richmond 
Madame Nermann . CMOSA, 
Madama de Stella Seas Louise Odier 
Hfargat Jeune »» Charles Souchet . 
Métania Lamarie ‘i Hermosa 
Michel Bonpet », Catherine Guillot 


Sappho (Tea-scented) 


», Mra, Bosanquet 
Sou. de Ja Malmaison A fleura 


és Lareson Gower 
Portland. 


Rose du Roi a flenr blanches sameas Céline Dubos 
Rose du Roi & fleurs pourpres_,, Mogador: 
: Rosa Rugosa. 


Himalayanaia same a8 rugosa rubra fi.-pl, 

Regeliana 1» -* Yugoaa rubra fl.-simplex 

Taicoun ss rugosa rubra fl -simplex 
Centrfolia. 

Madame d'Heébray same ns Unique Panachdée 


Hybrid Perpetuals, | 
Alexander Dickson same as Madame Palliat 
Avoeat Duvivier Maréchal Yaillaut 
Beauté Francaise ‘i Le Lion des Combats 
Belle Egarée * Madame Damet 
Dus d@’Elchigen af Poupre Royal 
Enfant d’ Ajaccio ‘ Sony, d’Anselme 


Francois Fontaine Senateur Favre 
Froissard ‘ Mrs. Standish 
Futur Empereur des Francais _,, Prince Albert 
Général Hudelet - Comte de Paris 
Général Lamoricidre - Gervais Rouillard 
Gloire de Chatillon ‘ Madame Maason 
Jsoline » Paul Dupuy 
Julie de Saint-Aignaut - Sophie Coquerel 
Lelia » Loulas Peyronay 
Mme. Eugénie Cavaignac , Baron Heckeren de Vasse- 
naer 
Madame Hérivaux ‘ Madame Charles Crapelet 
Madame Liabaud »  Virginal 
Madame Rival ss Auguste Mie 
Mdlle, Heuriette ~ e Aubernon 
Marguerite Brassac 7 Charles Lefebvre 
Marquis d’Ailaa “ Dr. Marx 
Miss Hassard » Madame Renard 
Mrs.. Wood | Clementine Serings 
Pauline Plantier - Clementine Seriage. . 
Puebla ‘i Senateur Favre 


La Reine 
Queen Victoria 
Conseiller Jourdenuil 


Reive du Midi = 
Rose la Reine & fleurs blauches ,, 
Souv.du Petit Roide Rome 
Triomphe de la Terre des Roses ,, Henderaon 
Triomphe de Valenciennes i Madame Campbell d’Telay 
An interesting paper on this subject appeared in the Rosariana’ 
Year Book from the pen of Mr. eee Paul, His extensive cul- 
ture and his experience as a successful exhibitor gave bim great 
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advantages in dealing with it or indeed any subject connected 
with Rosa culture, stil), as he himself urges in the paper, heis lat 
one; and strongly appeals to the National Rose Society to take 
up the matter, and by pronouncing authoritatively on it set the 
matter at rest. The following is the list of synonyme given by Mr: 


Paul =~ 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 


Maurice Bernardin, Exposition de Brie,and Fordinand de 
Lessepa, 
Charles Lefebvre and’ Marguerite Brassac, 
Malle. Engdénie Verdier and Marie Finger. 
Reine du Midi and Madame Alice Dureau., 
Madame Bontin and Christine Nilleon, 
Maréchal Vaillant and Avocat Duvivier, 
Mons. Boncenve and Baron de Bonstettin, 
-Louise Pepranny and Leslia, 
, Mad. Clemence Joigneaux and La Sotveraiue, 
10, Princa: Camille da Rohan and La Rosiare, 
11, Frangois Fontaine and Senateur Favre, 


ill 
™- 


— 


=, 
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Teas. 


12, Adam and President. 

13, Alba Rosen and Mad Bravy. 

14, Belle da Bordeaux aud Gloire de Bordeaux. 
15, Elise Sauvage and L'Eufaut Trouvé. 

16, Madame Denis and Madame Maurin, — 

17, Niphetos and Mathilde, 

18, Fortune's Yellow and Beauty of Glazenwood. 


Following. the publication of this list an attempt wag made 
through the medum of the Journal of Horticulture to obtain the 
collective opinion of all the most prominent Amateurs and Nur- 
serymen ou the subject, and with tha following results :— 


GeneBAL Rerurns,— Hybrid Perpetuale, 


1, Mrs. Baker and Villaret de Joyeuse, 
2, Baronne de Maynard and Boule de Neige, 
3, Madame Hunnebelle and Mrs. Veitch, 
4, Mrs. Bellenden Kerr and Malle. Bonnaire, 
§, Lord Beaconsfield (Bennett) and Leopold Premier. 
6, Duchesse de Caylus and Penelope Mayo. 
7, Princess Christian and Virgil. 
8, Dupuy Jamain and Auguste Rigotard. 
9, Antoine Ducher, Marie Louise Pernet, and Mad. Ed. Pynaert. 
10, Senateur Vaisse and Avocat Duvivier, 
11, La Reine and Alice Dureau. 
12, President Thiers and Souvenir d’Adolphe Thiers, 
13, Sultan of Zanzibar and Duke of Edinburgh, 
14, Madame C, Crapelet and Beauty of Waltham, 
15, Jules Margottin and Madame Louise Levéque 
16,- Comte de Nanteuil and Marquise de Liguieres, 
17, Camillede Rohan and Edouard Dufour, 
18, Pierre Notting and Valoura Pourpré. 
19, Madame OQ. Crapelet and Madame Hugard. 
20, Prince Arthur and Triomphe de Caen. 
21, Reynolda Hole and Sultan of Zauzibar. | 
22, gers a de St. Amand and Duchess of Edinburgh (Ben- 
nett 
23, Marie Baumann and Alfred Colomb, 
94, Fisher Holmes and Duke of Wellington. 
25, Comtesse d’Oxford and Hippolyte Jamain, 
26, Black Prince and Pierre Notting.’ 
27, Princess Mary of Cambridge and Marguerite de St. Amand. 
28, Fisher Holmes and Duke of Wellington. 


Teas, 


i J, Perle de Lyon and Perle des Jardins, 
2, Bougtre and Clothilde, 
' 8, Devoniensia and Ciimbing Devoniensis. 
- 4, Madame Trifle; Gloire de Dijon, and Madame Levat, 

5, Alba Rosea, Madame Sertot, and Josephine Malton. 

6, Niphetcs and Mathilde. 
_ It would thus appear that there are in the opinion of some 
Rose-growers, besides the eighteen given by Mr. Paul, twenty- - 
eight..cases of duplicates amengst Hybrid Perpetuals, and five ' 
cases of Tea Roses. 
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It is instructive to note how little these three lista are in accord; 
in only two or three instances are they unanimous. Nor ia this 
surprising when we cousider how vastly Roses vary in appearance 
according to the soil and treatment they receive, for instance, in 
Lower Bengal Antoine Mouton aud Paul Neron are thoroughly 
distinct in every point, but grown io the richer soil of the North- 
West Provinces, they can scarcely be distinguished from each other. 


Roges in Towns. 


Cultivatora of Roses in large towna have difficulties to contend 
with, of which those residents in rural districts know little or no- 
thing. It iato the growers in such towns, and under such adverse 
circumstances, that we now tender a little advice, The tirst and 
most important thing is to make a selection of such varieties 
as resiat to a great extent smoke and impure air, and these will 
he fouad to be kinds having hardy constitutions and glossy foliage 
such as the following :— 
Paui Neron 
Dupuy Jamain 
Cheshunt Hybrid 
Gloire de Dijon 
Auguate Rigotard 


Climbing Devoniensis 
Belle Lyonnaise 

Dr. Audry 

Alfred Colomb 
Baronoe Maynard 














Johu Hopper Boule de Niega 
Madame Victor Verdier La France 
Berard Charles Lefebvre 
Clemence Joigneaux Countess of Roseberry 
Hippolyte Jamuiu of Oxford 
Malle. Marie Finger John Stuart Mill 
—— Annie Wood Marquis de Castellane 


Victor Verdier 
Sepateur Vaisse 
Star of Waltham 


Etienne Levet 
Jules Margottin 
Francois Michelou 
Reynolds Hole General Jacqueminot 
Duke of Ediuburgh Celine Forestier. 


Many more naines may of course be added to this list, but those 
given will be sufficient to indicate the class of Roses most likely 
to succeed under the circumstances named. With such good 
town Roses as these to choose from why select delicnte growers, 
which require all the cara and attention which a more open 
country affords, to be satisfactory, and which if planted in towns 
only too frequently lead to disnppointment ? Amongst those which 
will not thrive in towns are Horace Vernet, Madame Furtado, 
Hippolyte Flandrin, Mdlie. Eugénie Verdier, Duc de Rohan, 
Thorin, Lord Macaulay, Madame Nomen, Xavier Olibo, Monsieur 
E. Y. Teas and Marie Baumann. From thisit will be seen that 
some fine acquisitions in the way of Roses are unfit for town 
growers; indeed, Roses with rough leaves and delicate constitutions 
cannot thrive in the atmosphere of our large towns. Thick non- 
porons lenves are not easily injured by smoke and dust, which they 
throw off more readily when washed by rain than those just 
nemed, We should however in all cases recommend syringing or 
Bponging frequently during the growing season, for we nead 
reared say that planta cannot thrive when covered with dust and 

irt, 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 
_ORcHIDS. 


At this season of the year particular attention should be paid 
fo unhealthy plants, should there happen to be any, with a view 
to their re-establishment. Ke-potting, re-basketing or re-blocking 
a plantin bad health is one of the firat things to be considered, 
and in doing this care should be taken that the plant is placed in 
as smalla plantas possible, and that it is supplied with suitable 
material. Some mix eand with the material used for potting 
Orchids, particularly for aii reomae specimens ; but althengh by 
retaining the moisture round the plants it may appear to Balene. 
ficial for a time, experience tells us that it is injurious to Epiphvtal 
Orchids, If the plants root in such material the sand become 
imbedded in the tender gelatinous points of the roots, thereby 
stunting and distorting them ; it also, by keeping the material 
close, excludea sir, which is of almost as much importance te the 
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roota as to the leaves. Although most Epipkytal Orchids undoubted- 
ly succeed better and require less trouble when grown in baskets 
or on blocks, either suspended or placed on stages, than when 
grown in pots, and although some sre known to gucceed best in 
Inoss and some in peat, the potting or bisketing material to be 
used must be regarded as matters of secondary importance. The 
preservation of a a ee and genial atm wphere, the admission of 
plenty of light, and the exclusion of the burning rays of the sun, 
the maintenance of the requisite amount of humidity, the strict 
obsarvance of the growing and resting seasons, and, above all, pure 
air, are matters of the first importance in Orchid culture, and to 
these the special attention of the cultivator should be directed, 
otherwise the care bestowed on basketing, potting or blocking 
will be comparatively valueless, 

SHapine.—In this matter also it is very important that discre- 
tion should be used. The ordinary practice of having a fixed 
shading not only onthe roof but also on all sides of a house. 
cannot be too strongly condemned: The roof perhaps is not of so 
much importance, and it is generally sufficient if care is taken to 
regulate the thickness of the shading material according to the 
season, for instance, from March to June we can scarcely shade toe 
much, but immediately the rainy season sets in it must be consider- 
ably lightened, otherwise the plants make weak spindly growth. 
After the cessation of the rains, or say during the month of October, 
when the sun is very powerful, more shading will again be requir- 
ed, but from November to February, that is during the resting 
period af most species, the shading material may be almost entirely 
removed. Tho sides of a house however are very different, and we 
should always have these under our control, therefore for this pur- 

se only moveable shading should be employed. Common bam- 

oo chicks or blinds answer the purpose admirably, and are very 
durable if they are first given two or three coats of common 
green paint before being used. The position of the house also has 
quite as much to do with thetime in bright weather when the 
blinda should be drawn down in the morning or raised in the after- 
noon as the species of plants grown. For instance, the plants on 
the eastern side of a house running north and south will, early in 
the day, be more fully exposed to sunlight than those on the oppo- 
site side, which willin their turn get the sun iu the afternoon ; 
while in the case of a house facing the south, the latter will be 
much more under the sun’s influences when at ita greatest power 
during the middle of the day. Houses under the fall influence of the 
mid-day sun generally require a little thicker shading materials, 
but the blinds need not be down nearly so long during the day. 


FEeRNs. 


The general potting of these should have been done Inst month, 
but if the operation has been delayed until now, it ought to be at 
once Keconipliated: If the plants have begun to grow thoy 
will be more liable to, suffer from shifting than they other. 
wise would be; but with careful attention in the way of 
shading, maintaining an equable temperature, and supplying a 
moderate amount of moisture both to top and root, little danger 
need be apprehended. Ferns whose fronds spring directly from 
the soil require a richer compost than such sorts as the Davallias, 
whose rbizomes grow above ground. ‘l'o the former give a mix- 
ture of equal parts of good fibrous loam and leaf monld, plenty of 
silver ond and some small chips of charcoal. If the plants be 
required however for furnishing purposes, a little more loam and 
less leaf mould will induce a hardier growth, and one better ad- 
apted for house work than the luxuriant growth promoted by the 
first-named soil. Those with rhizomes above the soil may be potted 
in the poorer material, pegging the rhizomes down to the soil. 
Some of the Davallias, Polypodiums and others grow well on old 
stumps or blocks, affixing themselves thereto like orchids, Syring- 
ing Ferns ia an operation that requires skill and care, for althoug 
some genera are partial to such treatment, others ara very averse 
to it In watering, let the water fall lightly upon the fronds, but 
in addition to these slight aprinklings, water must also be given 
at the root more especially during the growing season. Hanging 
baskets should now be replenished with Ferns and Selaginellay 
and Wardiau cases should be examined and re-filled if necessary. 
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FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


Crotoxs.—Where proper appliances are available, no more suit- 
tble time could be chosen for cutting back and striking Crotons 
than the present. When the cuttings are taken off, insert them as 
quickly as possible, removing no more leaves than is actually 
necessary. Clean river sand, from which all saline matter has 
been carefully washed, is the best medium in which to strike them. 
Where a small number of cuttings only are required, the best plan 
is to strike them singly in 8-inch pots; by this means they suffer 
less check when potted off than if struck in potting pans or boxes. 


Dracenas-—Where old plants areavailable the present is a 
ood time to commence propagating them. The top portion should 
a first removed by taking offa ring of the bark about half an 

inch in breadth. Over the incision bind & good layer of moss, and if 
this is kept constantly moist, roots will be freely produced in about 
a month. Aa soon as these protrude through the mass the plant is 
ready for removal. Cut through the stem immediately below the 
moss and pot at once in light porous soil, shading carefully till 
well established, the remainder of the stem and tap roots should be 
cut into pieces about an inch in length and inserted in sand, each 

iece will produce three or four young plants ; as soon as they are 
or 4 inches high these should be potted off into 3-inch pots, 


‘ee ernie 


PALMS. 


Thera is probably no class of plants that isso much neglected 
in our gardens as those belonging to this extensive natural order. 
In Europe their culture has increased enormously during the last 
few years, and although almost all of them require artificial treat- 
ment entailing heavy expenses in the construction of suitable 
houses and the maintenance of a high temperature, they now cer- 
tainly form one of the most useful and pe ular families in cultiva- 
tion. In this country they are still looked upon not only with 
apathetic indifference, but are too frequently studiously avoided; and 
yet we have a climate and soil in which probably nine-tenths of the 
* gix handred known species could be successfully grown without re- 
sorting to artificial aid. The vast difference in the popularity of 
this gers in the two continents is of course easily accounted for. 
In Hurope, the stately habit of most of the members of this order, 
combined with their bold, handsome and generally graceful foliage, 
form a striking contrast to that of all indigenons vegetation, and 
naturally attract attention. Here, on the contrary, in most dis- 
tricts the eya becomes surfeited with the monotonous nature of 
our Indian landscapes, wherein the Cecoa-Nut, the Betel Nat, 
the Date Palm and the Palmyra form such an important factor, 
and it 15 probably for thia reason that the more beautiful mem- 
bera of this family are not generally popular. One introduced 
species (Livistonta Mauritiana) has certainly become extremely 
cominon, being found in almost every garden ; and although 
it does not possess the graceful habit of many others, still 
as a decorative plant if must be placed in the first rank, for 


it. will thrive under almost any treatment—smoke, dust, and- 


the numerous concomitants of town life or crowded rooms 
seeming to have no ill effect on it. Jor table decoration few, if 
any, class of plants are so useful and offective ay many of tho 
Palms whenin a young state, being entirely devoid of anything 
that approaches to what may be characterised aa lumpy or 
ungainly, and possessing almost every feature that is calculated 
to please the eye, When viewed either as isolated subjects or 
mingling their graceful fronds with other plants or works of art, 
they occupy the very front place among foliage plants for de- 
corative purposes. ‘lhey are, moreover, easy of cultivation, and 
ean be reared to very suitable sizes for table work in small pots, 
and the textare of their foliage enables them to stand wear and 
tear better than most other plants. In the case of any plants that 
are getting too large for table work, they should be given a 
liberal shift, paying particular attention to the drainage, which 
should ‘be carefully and well done. If they are put into 10 or 12- 
inch pots, large slants will be the reward. Scarcely any plants get 
so large in the same sized pot, and look healthy for a long 
time, as Palms do when in small pots, and it is wanted to 


keep them so. If very much pot bound, reduce the bulls con- 
siderably, put them in clean pots with good drainage, making the 
compost fairly rich, and ramming it quite firm to get in as much 
soil as possible in the pots. As the pots will be small in proportion 
to the size of plants, after potting them stand tho plants in a cool 
shady pos:tion, not over watering them for some time uutil they 
have commenced te root freely. 

We will now procead to 


give a list of the most popular 
varieties, 


ARECA. 


Areca alba —A very handsome species, leaves four to six feet in 
length, pinnate, the petioles densely covered with a white tomon- 
tum, pinnse 1$ to 2 feet long and two inches wide, of a clear 
bright green, thornless, 


Areca A lica.—This name hag been given by Dr, Mueller, to a 
new North-east Australian Palm found in Trinity Bay by Mr, 
Walter Hill, and commemorates the late Grand Duchess of Hesse— 
Princess Alice. It is of dwarfish habit, bearing pinnatisect leaves, 
the pinns-like segments being sessile. Its comparatively dwarf 
habit will render this pinnate Palm a valunble one for decorative 
purposes, | 

Areca atrea.—A very fine variety with long drooping pinna 
of a very dark green, easily recognised by the deep orange yellow 
of the petiole. 


Areca Bauert.—This is 2 very bandsome species. Native of 
Norfolk Island, where it forms a very striking object in the 
scenery, and in a young state it is very offective and easily grown. 
The leaves of the young plants are indistinctly pinnate, beautifully 
arched, of a deep green colour. The seed of this species readily 
germinates, and the plants will succeed in a comparatively low 
temperature. 


A, erinita.—A much-esteemed species, Native of the Mascaren 
Islands. The leaves are distinctly pinnate with numerous pinna, 
finely arched, with large sheathing petioles which are thickly set 
with sharp black spines, This is a very distinct and desirable 
Palm. 


| Areca Catechu.—Too well known in Bengal to need a descrip- 
tion, it being the species that produce tha Betel Nut. 


Areca Herbstii ig a very handsome plant ; the leaves, which are 
ofa pale glaucous green, are beantifully recurved, and the leaf. 
stalks are covered with long sharp spines. 


Areca lutescens.—This is a very graceful Palm, the pale yellow 
lanf-stalks giving it a very light appearance; plants that have 
been hardened off will stand well, but it is best to avoid using 
them while they are developing young leaves. 


Areca monostachya.—The Walking-stick Palm. Jt grows toa 
height of six or ei ht feet; the stem is about 2 inches thick, and 
ig crowned with a head of gracefal leaves, which are sheathing 
at the base and divided into irregular variable segments: 2 most 


useful Palm for table decoration. 


A. Verechafelti—Young as well as old planta of this species 
are extremely handsome, and if convenient it is well worth grow- 
ing as long ag possible, When the plants are 4 or 5 feet high 
they are most effective. The bright orange midrib is a very 
distinctive mark. The leaves are pinnate with numerous pina, 
very barrow and gracefully curved, as well as the entire leaves, 
li is a native of the Mauritius, 

A, Waliichiana.—Although a native of thia country, we are 
not aware if it has yet been cultivated here. A very distinct and 
desirable species of very dwarf habit; the leaves are pinnate, 
arching gracefully, of a very dark green hue; the leaf blades are 
clothed with orange and black scales which give it a very striking 
appearance, 

ARENGA. 


Arenga secharifera,—This, as tha name implies, is one of the 
sugar-bearing Palms. The medulla of the trunk is also used as 
sao ;a very ornamental’ spacies, but can rarely be induced to 
grow satisfactorily. | 

Arenga Wightii —A fine Indian stove Palm from the region of 
Coimbatore. It hasa dwarf stem, and pinnate leaves with alter- 
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nate linear pinne, and smooth petioles. Inthe young plants the 
leaves are at first simple, cuneate and erose aroond the upper 
edges ; as the plant develops they split up into pinne, the next 
stage being that with a cuneate central lobe, and 9 pair of nar- 
rower lateral pinns, in which the apex is obliquely cut away on the 
lower side. 

ASTROOARYUM. 


Aatrocaryum Argenteum.—A fine ailver-leaved Palm, from the 
United States of Colombia. The stalks and the under surface of 
the leaves are covered with a fine white sourf, which gives them 
a silvered: appearance. The leaves are arching, wedge-shaped and 
bilobed, distinct! licate, and of a bright green colour on the 
upper surface, W ich contrasts strongly with the whitened under 
surface, One of the best of the so-called Silver Palms. 

A. Granatense —A distinct Palm from the United States of Colom- 
It has brownish-looking  leaf-stalks, which latter are armed with 
numerous scattered: needle-shaped dark-coloured spines, The 
leavea themselves are paged parted, with oblong acuminate 
segments, and the racbigia apiny, like the petiole, both on the 
upper and lower surface. 

BRaHEA FILAMENTOSA. See PAITCHARDIA FILIFERA, 
j " "" CGanamus, 

Calamus ciliarte.—This is quite a gem amongst small-growin 
Palms, ‘The stem is erect and slender, leaves pinnate, cloth 
with s quantity of soft hairs The bright light gréen colgurs of 


the leaves, togetes with their feathery-like appearance, renders 


it a useful and graceful subject for dinner-table decoration. 
Calamus subangulatus—An interesting Palm. In the young 
state it bas green prickly stems, the spines being arranged in 
three longitudinal lines on the leaf stalks. the leaves at this stage 
of development are bifid. 
CaRYoTa. 


Cartota Cumingit.—A native of the Philippine Islands, and the 
only dwarf member of the genus, rarely attaining a height of 
more than 10 or 12 feet; the leaves are four to six feet in length 
and about three feet in breadth. 

Caryota sololifera,—A very handsome variety with bi-pinnate 
foliage; the young petioles are clothed with a sbort black scely to- 
mentum, which fall off as they attain maturity. 


Caryota urens.—This is the best known member of the genus, 
and in this country is generally described asthe Sago Palm, 
although that title is given to two or three other members of the 
Palm tribe. It ia also known as the Wiuve Palm in some countries, 
its juice is used in the same way aa thatofthe Palmyraand the 


Date tree. 
CALYPTRONOMA SWARTZII. 


A very pretty little pinnate-leaved Palm, useful for decorative 
purposes ; the young leaves are of a pretty reddish-brown, 
gimilar to those of Weljia regia. 

| | CHAMEDOBRA. 


This is a very handsome genus, comprising chiefly small slender 
growing plants admirably adapted for decorative purposes ; they 
are natives principally of South America, and bat few of them have 
yet been introduced into this country. : 

Ghamedorea eburnea.—A very beautiful species of rather recent 
intreduction, coming from the New World. In a young state 
the leaves are deeply three-lobed at the apices, becoming even- 
tually pinnate and gracefully arched, of a’ vivid Nata colour, 
while the long slender petioles ‘are white —a point which greatly 
enhances its beauty. oe 

C. elegantissima.—This is excellent aaa table plant ; the leaves 
are finely pinnate, well arched, and of a deep glaucous green 
colour. ai 


Cocos. 

Cocos Weddelliana.~-This, without doubt, is the most elegant 
Palm ever introduced te our gardens from tropical South America, 
All the species of Cocos are more or lesa graceful, but this far 
surpasses the others. ‘The stems are very slender in old as well'as 
young plants, and covered with darkish fibre: the petioleg are 
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long and slender, beautifully arched with the very nuimerone pinna, 
harrow deep green above, white beneath, As a table plant the value 
of this plant cannot be over-estimated, while nothing can excel it 
for the embellishment of the bouse.and the arrangement of the 
exhibition table, The entire piant presentaa gracefulness which 
adya find its way into all sllestions of plants of any pretensions. 
whatever. 
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Gorrespondence, 
—— 
TEE EDITOR “ INDI4n GARDENER.” 


Dean 61a,—I shali feel obliged if you or any of your subseribers 
would be ao good aa to advise me on the following subject :-— 

Tam making sowings of the Country Radish Seed—the Mootes. Tha 
eced germinates freely, but as soon as tho plants show above ground 
they are attacked by some small insect which oataaway the leaves, 
Cap you tell me what I should do to prevent this? I have tried the old 
method of sprinkling the plantg over with ashes, but without 
success. 

Yours truly, 
AMATEUR Gagpanzs. 
Jubbalpoore, 2iat April 1886, 


Nots.-——Without knowing the kind of insoct—whether grub, baatle, or fy—it 
is almost impossible to prescribe a remedy. We presume, however, it is a variety 
of the Turnip Fly (Haltica memorum), The best remedy for this is to dust the 
seeds with flowers of sulphur before sowing, or water the plants occasionally with 
lime lat using good freak lime at the tate of four ounces to the gallon of 
Water,— GD, . 





THE EDITOR “INDIAN GARDENER.” 


81a,—In our Bombay Gardens the Annaals are just over, a few Phloxes, 
Verbenas, Fox-gloves and Petuniaa yielding a final glow of colour before 
they fade away. Natore is, however, kind tous here, and Lilies of all 
colours are bursting ont in bloom under the influence of an April sun, 

Will you pleage inform us whether they should be shifted when the 
roots become pot- bound, or do they object to change and fresh sail. 

We were glad to read your remarke about Oalladiuma, as they are com- 
ing up on all sidea, 

Is this the right time for badding Roses? and in Bombay should we 
winter them in May and Jane just before the monsoon? We require them . 
to flower in January and February, 

In reading your description of new Store Plante, &c.,in your last 
number, it seemed a pity there were no engravings of these new varicties. 
Pethaps, a8 the journal becomes more popular, you may eee your way to 
giving us an occasional engraving or Millustration of varions plants, 

) Your faithfully, 


B, &. 8. 
Bombay, April<20th, 1886, 
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Norg.—L Lilies. We presume our correspondent, like many othera clasa Amaryllis 
or Hippeastrumea under the general term of “ Lilies,” and thatit is to these he 
refera, aithough, in fact, they are not~ Lilies at all. If our eapposition is correct, 
we should sdviee him to leave them as they are at preaent—but to encourgs 
free growth give them frequent applicationa of liquid manure. Jo January or 
February ne%t, thatia after their seagon of rest, and just before etartirg into 
growth again, they ahould de Tepotted—plauting one, two,orthrea io a pot, 
according to size. 

Il, Rosea..—These should have been budded in February, or early in March, 
you must now wait till about the middle of Jaly, when this operation may be 
kt Full Tried on. 
‘ TIE ‘Wintering Roses.-The object in artificially hibernating Roses, ta to 
secure thoroughly ripened wood to ensure the plants blooming freely. If B. and 

S_ were to winter bia Rosea in May and Jane, what would become of ail the 


succulent growth made during the monaoon? Our experience tellaus that the - 


more we encourage &® vigorous growth before the rains set in, the better it is 
for the planta. Let him then wait tit] October to winter his Hosea, exposing the 
roota as much ss possible, after which manure liberally, and prune with dis- 
erction, andin January and February be will havea dispiay of bloom that 
Tye Hias eaboak We hope to be able to make arrangements, #0 that from 
the commencement of Vol Ill in August next this journal will be regularly 
ilnstrated,—Epb., I. G. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All matter intended for publication, and all queations to be repelled to should 
be sent in not latter than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All com- 
munications should be written in one side of the paper only. It is also requested 
‘that correspondents forward their name and address not for publication 
unless they wish it, but for the sake of that mutzal confidence which should exiat 
between the Wditer and those who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that ia not accompanied by the name and addresa of the writer. 
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THE NECESSITY AND RIGHT USE OF MANURES. 


While soils remain covered by unbroken foresta or prairies, they not 
only retain their fertility but actually grow richer from year toyear. The 
vast amount of nutritive matter annually absorbed ia ultimately returned 
with intarest. In the foreetthe leaves and broken twiga, and eventually the 
branches, trunks end roots, give back not only what they have received, but 
much in addition which they hava drawn from the atmesphere. On the 
prairies the luxuriant growth dies down each year, and adda rery largely to 
the original matter which it abstracted by its rapid growth, 

The productive power of soils subjected to cultivation is graduaily 
exhausted by that process. Some of the stluvial lands of Virginie produced 
large crops of corn and toacco for more than a century, without any return 
being made to them for the elements of fertilixy thus abstracted, and these 
landa thus cultivated are now so poor as to ba nearly valueleas, but if the 
plan of rotation of crops, manuring, or resting the land in grass, had been 

| pursued, what different reaulta would have been attained, aud bow very 
much richer the whole State would ba uow, aud unleas the farmers of the 
Great Weat and other newer portions of our country profit by the experi- 
ence of the farmers in the Eastern Scates, their land will become exhausted 
in the same way ; and there is no dowht that the realization of this fact is to 
some extent causing the tide of immigration to tern ite attention to the 
lands of the Southern States, or States that ara nearer oor great market 
centrea thun the rich prairie landa of the for West, asall good furmera 
know that by a proper system of farming, land that bas prodneed good 
_~paying crops, cau be made to do ao again. In the State of New York 
ptetiatical tavles prove that the yield per acraof tha cultivated land has 
decreased considerably since 1884, when the records on which these tables 
area founded were commenced, In-oorn the decrease ia nearly four bushela 
per acre, apd in potatoes twanty-two and a half bushela. The falling-off 
would have been much greater had not deeper tillage, and a better ayatem, 
and knowledge of agriculture furnished a purtial offset to the decreased 
fertility of the ecil. | 
‘The fruitfuiuess of a soi! is decreased or increased according to inexor- 
able laws, With each crop that ia takey fromthe ground a greator or leas 
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amount of fartility ia removed, nud if this process is continued year after 
year ultimate barrenesa muat reanlt, There ia no remedy but that of 
supplying, in the form of mauures, whatia thua taken away, The farmor 
wnust feed the land whieh feeds him, and so many otbera, or in the and, all 
muet starve together. [ will uow endeavor to givaa short description of 
the differant manures, and in order ty do so, baye arranged them in threa 
olasees ; vegetable, animal and mineral, 

Vegetable mauares are uct ao anergetia in their action as those of animal 
or mineral origiv, but they are much cheaper and more durable in their 
effects, and the wiee farmer wil! avail bimaalf largely of the means of bene 
iting hie soil which they afford. Plowing im grean crops, such as clover, cow- 
peas, buckwheat or corn, ig one of tle -best motes of renovating and gus 
taining a soil, Wornont lands which are almost unsaleable, can by this 
means be brongit up to w high atate of fertility ond at the same time be ~ 
made to remuuerate the fariner for the outlay of [abonr aud money by tha 
crops that can be produced in the meanwhile, North of the Carolinas, 
clover ia asa rule fuund to be best fitted fora green manure, but in soma 
casea there are other epecial crops that can be used tom greater advantage, 
as for instance on all light lands, the cow-psa will produce a much heavier 
srop, and act much more beneficiilly than clover will, while on heary lana 
clover ia by far the best. At the South the cow-pea or bean is considered 
the beat ferrilizer. The advantages of greeu manures consiet muiuly iy the 
addition of organic matter which thay make to tha acti, This matter aids in 
the liberation of those mineral ingrediauta which are thera loeked up, and 
which on being set frea-act with eo much advantage to the crop. The roots 
aigo exert a great powerin effecting thig decomposition, and their agency ie 
far more efficacious than the intensest. heat or the strougest acid in per. 
aunding the elements to give up for their own use what ia ossentiat to theie 
matarity and perfestion. By substituting & crop fora naked fallow we 
have all the fibres of the roots throughout the field aiding the decomposi- 
tion which is slowly going forward in every soil. Clover and moat broad- 
leaved plants draw largeiy for their sustenance from the air, especially whan 
aided by the application of plaster, By ita long tap-roots, clover also 
draws from the sabsoil ic solution anch aaling and mineral matter as are 
necedsiry for the maturity of the plant, which when utilized in the surface 
soil adds much toits fertility. The proper time to turn in all crops used 
5a green manure is atthe season of blossoming, aa in the green atate the 
fermentation is raprd, and by resolving the matter of plants iuto their 
elements, it fits the ground at once for a euccealiug crop. Straw, jeaves 
aud vegetable are readily decourposed by the addition of a small quantity 
of animal athstance, or lime, ami should be carefully composted, aa they 
will add very muck to the quantity of nutritive matter collected under 
the fori of manura in a yeer, Turf, wook, mud, the cleanmga of oid 
ditches, etc., are very rich in vegatable matter, and are arcaediugly waluabie 
to the farmeer for cae in composts, and should be much more uesd and 
appreciated than they are mow, 

_ Auimal marures comprise the flesh, bones, blood, excrement, etc,, of ani- 
costs, ‘They contatn more nitrogen than vegetable manures, and ara far 
more powerful, Tue atandard manure of this country ie stable mauure, 
which ig composed of the excrementa of the domestic avimals. Of these 
that of the horse ia the most valuable in ite fresh atate, but ia vory liable 
by fermentation to loge inuch of its value, A good sprinkling of salt occa- 
sionally will preveut this loss ami add very much to its mauurial value. 
Fhe manure of sheep ia nezt on the ligt, while thet of the cow ia of the Jeaat 
value, as the enriohing substance of her food goea principally to the forma- 
tion of the milk. The ralue of each of these tuanures varies with the food 
and conditicn of the auimais from which it is obtalned : the manure frow 
well kept cattle being far more valuable than that from those which are 
poorly atended to, All the uriue of animals sbould be preserved wheu 
possible, as it is very rich in nitregen atid the phosphates, and some writers 
on agricultues maintaio thet. ita value if properly preserved aud applied 
is greater thau-that of the dung. From an experiment made a short 
whiie ago, it appeara that in five montha cach cow discharges urint 
which when absorbed by loam furnishes manure enough of the riches 
quality and most durable effecta fur half au acre of ground; or to put it 
in other terme, the urine of threa cows for one year is worth more thau 
a ton of fertilizer, costing from forty to fifty dollara, and there are various 
methods by which this mauure might all be saved if the intelligent farmes 
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will only set bis wita-to work in a proper manner, One simple way which 
1 have obeervad, is to obtain a aupply of soilin dry weather and to store 
it away in some abed or outhouse, and use it as an absorheut under the 
bedding, removing the soil to the compost heap as often aa it beoomes ne- 
oessary. But the waste of manures ts not confined to those of the liquid 
form : stable manare is often left exposed to the action ofthe weather and 
to ferment uotil the greater portion of ite migat valuable elements have 
disappeared, sud aa it is always desired to retain these fertilizing elemente, 
it should be ahaltered from the aan aod rain, and fermenting beaps ao 
covered with turf or loam, ag to prevent the escape of the fortilizing gases, 





Plaster will help very much in retaining the amraonin, which ig one of the | 


most necesesry elements of plant food. 

The manure of atl poultry should be carefully preserved, ns it ia priremely 
rich in uitrogen and the phoaphates. Professer Norjon saya thet oue huu- 
dred pounds of this material that hae not been expoged to the rain or sun, 


js equal in valite to five or six fonds of stable manyre. It must be kept dry, | 


reduced to powder and applied as a top dressing, or elac formed into a com- 
poet with some matterto ach av an absorbent. — 

The flesh of dead aviainls, aud the blogd and offs! from alanghter-houses 
are among the moet powesful of fertilizers ; gud yet it ia bot uocommoy to see 
horees or cattle that die from diseapa draven put in the woodae or fields to 
decay on the surfgce of the groand. Every auimal that dies should ke made 
into acompost at ounce by covering with,e few inchea of turf or loan, as by 
that means decomposition goos ov without the loss of the fertilizing elements, 
end a manure of the most valuable kind is produced. 


The value of bones as a mauure is ondiaputed, aud thay are beginning to — 
be apvreciated as thay deserve fo be by one farmers. Thay contain acme of | 


tha moat desirable and efficacious of the fertilizing alements required by 
plant life, sud no thoughtful farmer should suffer them ta bea wasted about 


hia house. One simple way of making bones available as a fertilizer ia to © 


teke aulphuric acid and dilute it with three times its bule iu water; then 
piace the bones jn a tub oz. barrel and pour io the acid as diluted upou them. 
After standing a day another portion of the acid may be poured on, when 
they will -be found te be dissolved iatoa kindof paste, which ia beat applied 
by wixiug thoroughly wi th earth, ashes, dried muck or soma each matter, 

Mineral mauuresa iuclade lime, wari, plaster, salt, ashes, etc. ‘These are 
very ueg£nl in supplying any iuorganie matter thié may ba requirad to im- 

prove the fertility of the soil, aud are alao very valuabie to jmprove the 
conditions a soi] may be jn. 

Lime is applied to land in three different etaten—ae quick lime, slaked 
line, and ‘miid or sir-elnked lime. To cok’, stiff or newly-draioed land it is 
beet to apply quick or alake lime, while oo light soils, tuild or air—alaked 
Jie ia moat beneficial. It is beat to apply lime frequently and iu small 
quautities, 0 as to keap it near the surface and always active. 

Marla are chi-fly valuaile as 4 fertilizer on acconnt nf the amount of 
potash and carbonate of lime which they covtain, and act very beueficialiy 
on light saudy soile, 

Plaster is one of the most powerful mineral fertilizere known, acting both 
pa a direct fpod of planta, nud aleo absorbing g wes aud fuking them avail- 
able to plant food. When scattered over compont beaps it will absorb tlic 
ammonia, aud prevent the eecape of it and other fertilizing gusea, I+ is 
very beneficial when applied a8 a top-dressing to grasa aud clover lande, 
but should alwaya be applied’ iu wat weather or while the dewisou It 
can also be used with decided advantage ou potatoes, collgating the 
moiature and preventing them from rotting after they ora planted, and in 
fact oan be applied advantageously ou ajungat all crops, aud ahould be uaed 
liberally by every intelligent farmer. 

Common salt haa been in use for ages saa fertilizer, and ita great valne 
cannot be disputed. Ae an ingredient in oquppat if is invaluable, and 
operates on the soil with an influence which can be produced by no other 
stimulaut, mineral oc vegetable. It is very Leneficial aa a top dressing for 
wheat and grata lauda, eapecistiy those of a loamy texture. 

Aches ara composed of the antire inogganio parts of plants, and their 
great usefulness! aa 9 manure is evident and updieputed. The ashes fram 
diffarest troop differs materially in composition aud valye, but alf are highly 
uneful applications ta every kind of agile and crops. Coal asbea are less 
velusila than wood-ashea, but are by no mesng to be neglected by the 

facuer, being very useful, sepeciallyon aiff soil, 
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In conclusion, let me say that every fartoor can bave the meana of 
enriching big farm and bimeelf if he will only obtain s knowledge of the 
way to make manure, to save manure, and to properly use manure.— HENRY 
W. Woop, Richmond, Va.—Scuthern Pianter, 





MUSARGOM CULTURE, 


Numbers of people think that the culture of the Mushroom only begine 
when the bed is apawned, and practically apenking it does perhepa, but success 
depends upon circumstancea cunsiderably anterior to that. The preservation 
of the spawn has wuch to do with it. If kept too cold it way be dead, and 
if kept too warm and moiat,i may have become too far developed for 
cultural purposes, Weil-preserved fertile bricks are permeated with s thin, 
whitish-looking mould, and amell atrongly of Mushrooms. If the apawn be 
distinctly thready looking it has gone too far, but it uged not ba discarded 
on that account, thotgh it ia unlikely to produce ench good crops. Nareery- 
men ahoulki always be prepared to gend their bricks out in a perfectiy dry 
and good condition ; but, whether owing to bad storage or not, they are too 
often guite moist, containing spawn in au active state, I should not like to 
subject Mushroow spawn to « lower temperature than 40° for any leugth of 
time, but would not ventore to assign the Jimit in the ascending acale so 
loug as tha bricks were kept dry. That it may be safely subjented toa 
temp-ratuce of 90° of 100°, and kept for years under such circumstances: 
we oat testify from oor own experience, and prefer such spawn ta new for 
several reasons: but principally because it produces Mushrooms sooner and 
of better quality, and at the same time 4 more abundant crop. Oar cons- 
tant rule is to tee the oldest apawn first, and, as itis stored above a flu® 
cluee to the furnace, it is alwaye as dry aud as hard asitcan be, That old. 
spawn so preserved is better thac now bas long been the opinion of many*t 
good Mushroom growers, syd it ia certain it can be preserved only in a dry 
state, for if the bricks be moist, a high temperature only causes the spawn to 
rou into the taread-iike stage, whon it hecomes useslesa, 


CHigf Potts In MtsHROOM-HOUaE COLTCRE 


These are summed up under three beada, viz., preparation of the fer. 
menting material or atabie litter; temperature; and watering. As regarda 
the first, some cultivators are very particular, and wiil have nothing but the 
pure horse-dronpings, and the savivg of these free from atraw and litter is 
part of the daily work of one wau in many gurdens. Such work is, however, 
entirely neeileas, Infact, a bed composed of heorge-manure alove is worse 
to get iute good con tition thau any other, owing to the riclence of the fer- 
mnentation and the difficuity iu getting the material as sweet and dry aa it 
should ve Of ail uiateriale for Mushroom bed-weking nothing is so con- 
venient, and putiing works off so readily aa stable litrer long aud abort 
taken juatas it comes, Tua droppings alone, if they got wet before thay 
can be procured, require much attention before they ere fit for use; but if 
mixed with the straw ss it comes from the atable there ia uo difficulty, A 
few tucniugs suffice to bring the materind intu good condition, and the bed is 
ready for the spawn in a much shorter tine, Of courss the manure should 
ie prepared nnder cover, in & coo! shed, or sume auch place, aud it should 
be turned frequeutly, say, once a week, Hill the beat is ju-é bearable by the 
hand, and till it is tulerably chaffy but atill moist A wat bed will uever pro” 
duce a good crop, if it preduce anything at all, The manure ahould be 
just moist evough to heat, ani yet eo dry as partly to defy treading or beat- 
ing with the maliets iu making up the beds; this ia the most favourable con- 
dition for inducing the quick run of the spawn, and in such « case the sooner 
the bed is spawned the better, provided the temperature be low enough. I 
am thus far particular in trying to couvey my meaning perfectly on this 
poiut, for muny fail in preparing their Musabroom ede. Next, as to the 
temperature of the bed, I may just stute the kiud of structure used ea a 
Mushroom-houee hus much to do with this, Cellara or caverns are the best 
placea of ali, being little affected by the exterual temperatures but any 
airncture willdo in which the temperature can be Tasintained steadily 
at about 65°; it may be allowed ta go as bigh as 60° or a low as 50°, but 
these figurea represent the limit. In a high temperature the Muahrooms are 
long legged and af poor atbatance, aud tbe bed scon gives over bearing ; 
while, if she teraperature be too low they come on very slowly, and often go 
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off es fast as they come, Lf we could by any means kesep our beds 
at 75% for s month after they were spawned, we should not be anzious 
about spawning till the bede had eubsided to that figura; but ea the 
temperature goea down avery day after the final treading till it bas 
reached that of the house or thereabouts, the growth of the Mushroom 
is «materialiy interfered with, for the spawn will not ran readily or 
weil in a lower temperature than 75°. I hava tested this point over 
avd over again, and alwata with the same result, viz., a very slow 
crep or no crop at all. Endeavour, therefore, to get the spawn dibbled 
in 4 in. desp at Ieast, as soon as the hottom-heat thermometer re- 
cords 85°, bejug sure the temperature is on the decline. Afterwards cover 
the bed thickly with hay or straw to prevent Ings of: heat, and in about a 
fortuight later, aga role, the spawn will be ranning freely in the bed, and a 
crop of Mushreome is then « certeluty, if no accident ceenr. If the spawn 
have run well, tha time to giva water ia of some i mportance: s go01 drenoh- 
ing judiciously given will eomefimeés hring the Mushrooms through a week 
or ten days sooner than they would have come. Nota drop of water should 
he given for threa weeke at least after spawning: bné if it ba then seen that 
the bed is pretty well run with spawn of a thready texture, and particularly 
if on the surface of the bed, here and there in the form of embryo Mugh- 
rooms, a good watering may be given with water of the same temperatura 
aa the bed, aud the dose may be repeated three or four times within a week 
orten dsys. Thia will bring the crop through in quantity, sfter which water 
must be given only when jt is required to keep the bed tolerably moiet. 


MUSHROOMa WITHOUT ARTIFICIAL Srawn. 
Jt 19 not always necessary to use artificially-preparad spawn fn Mushroom 


culture, ag natural spawn ie often procurable in grent quantities in old’ 


Btable litter heapa aud placea where itis germinated spontauecously, so to 
speak. 1 haveoften had chance crops from such aaource, On ons occasion 
a lot of loose atabTé litter, which had been laid of in a heap for a mionth 
or two, and which was afterwards dug into the ground fer the Brooeoli crop, 
prodaced in September and October quite an abundant crop. On another 
oocasion a pit which waa filled up with nothing but the dry etraw from the 
s'able yard—the droppings having been previously shaken out of it—and 
acied and cropped with Potatoes, produced ome of the most snormotna crops 
of Mushrooms we ever saw. They caine in clustera as large as peck mea- 
sures, and coutinued to come for three months. This waa in the mouth of 
May, some few yoars ago, and the atraw bad bean put into tha pit in the 
month of August previous. Spawn of thia kind is uauaily of tha very beat 
description, and it is often to be found in litter produced by weil-fed 
horaea, if ithave been allowed to lie fora while, Usually it is in the dry 
finky portions of litter that it ig most abundant. They are white and 
mouldy, like a Mushroom c ke, and sme? even mure atrongiy of Mushroom. 
These flakes may be gathered aud stored in the sate way ua the bricka, 
—The Garden. 





‘ANOTHER NEGLECTED INDUSTRY, 


Dr, #, Bonavia writes to the Pioneer: — ; 

In the Pioneer of 23rd November, 1885, page 5, I read that in 1881-83, 
out of total quantity of 993,176 tons of wheat exported from India, Italy 
took 17,966 tonsa. In 1882-83, out of 737.220 tona, she took 8,800 tons. In 
1883-84, out of 1,047,824 tons, ae took 22.270 tous, aud in 1884-85, out of 
792,714 tons, she took 35,045 tone, so that the exports of Indian wheata to 
Italy Dave nearly doubled in four years. There cau hardiy be a doubt that 
tbe Italians have fouud the hard Indiun wheata—rich in gluten—emiuent] 5 
auited te the mannfacture of macaronj aad other Italian pastes, Jnat ob 
serve now how we in India olitain our macaroni--an articla of diat which 
je much prized by all who have eaten it, but which is now used only like 
“ponbons,” on accouut of its prohibitive price. Tho Indian wheate first go 
to Italy, and some of them, either in Naples or Ganoa, are then ground, 
Bifted, aud watufactured inte macarovi. Then they are shipped as maca- 
roi to England and France, boxed iu ting or Wrapped iy amall paper 
parcels, and sent back to ua as tine or puokets of macuroui. The reanit of 
the Indian whent’s travels to the seaporta, its voyage acrosa the seaa, ite 
perambulation in Europe pasaing through taree or four hands, and ite revucn 
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journey to Tudia is that we get tinned macaroni-Fabbrica Da Barbieri 
—nerti—expressly prepared for Crowe and Blackwall at Re, 2 for @ 2b tin. 
Tuat is the prica I paid for it the other day in the shops. Orher English 
Oring lao send 46 tinned macaroni at equatly absurd prices, That which 
comes from Franoa ia made op in loug bins paper packeta, aud beara the 
label of “Grouit Jne, Paira—Macaroni gras de Napie«."" The latter, [ 
think, is the best, tnt, if I mistake uot, also the deareat, Last year I 
bought a tiu of macaroni of another firm, aleo at an absurd price, and, in 
boiling the paste turned black. The difference between the superior and 
inferior kinds of Iralian paste $a that the more you boil the former the 
whiter they becoma, while the latter turn darker the more they are cooked, 
probably in the saioe way that brown bread turusa dark by baking. No 
one Will probably deng that the Italians, righ and poor, live largely on 
macaroni ; therefore the inference ia that thie article of diet can be marnu- 
factored and retailed at a comparatively low price, probably at a few pence 
per pound, while we are forced to pay for the imported aticle one ruped per 
i The new industry which ([ now suggest ig # toascaroni factors, which 
Would work up onr micaroni wheats on tha apot where they ara grown, 
either jin Oudh or in the Punjab. ‘The advantages ere obvious. The 
carriage to the sea-ports, the royage to Europe, the perambulation over 
Europe, and probably the sostof tin boxes and tie ratuen journey to the 
Indiau shopa with other expotges wou'd be saved, aud for the dear labour 
of italy wonld be substituted the cheap labour of India, In addition 
the brau—a very nutritions cattle foof—would remain in the conutry. 
Theo we might hope to get our macaroni at about 4 aunna or less per ponnd. 
At present a dish of macaroni is a laxury that only the rich can afford If 
this article could be produced cheaply in India, ali the Enropean troops 
might be able to have it two or threa times a week, instead of their 
maonotonona and perpetual meat diet, winter and summer. Ail the Anglo- 
Indian and Euragian population and the Christian population of South India 
would vee it, and probably, if Mabomedau workmen were amployed in the 
factories, the whole Mahowedan population of Ludia would also eventual] y 
use ft in the aame wey tliat many of them now use European fashioned 
bread (double “ott, as they call it) made by Mabomedan bakers, It will thas 
be seen that the probaile Beid of consumptivn ia uot at all amall, if this 
articla could be produced in India ata low price, Tuere might, perhaps, be 
room for more than one factory, 

This ja not all, Macaroni aud other Italian pastes, Hf properly dried, will 
keep along time, and if aufflcieutiy cheap would, no doubt, soon become an 
article of war provisions. For immediate use it does not appear that ¢in 
casea aro uecesaury for miscaroni. That imported from Paria ia simply wrap- 
ped in thick blue paper. 1 kept macaroni in thess papere all through Inat 
raing without theirin the least apoiling. No doubt the Fudian paper mills 
would banble to manufacture a cheap thivk auitable wravping paper. With 
acaroni might be associated the maunfacture of « semolina,” which fs only 
a auperior aort of “ soojre”'—an artiole highly nutritious, and suitable not 
only for making superior bresd, but atso as an articla of war provisions for 
the thickeuing of soupa aud broths, and for making camp bread. Fiually, in 
the same factory might be sat up the manufacture of biscuite, whieh are alao- 
now imported at ruincua prices; a good and cheap war biscuit ia, E ahoutd 
any; much needed in Eudia for Earopean troops, EH a macaroni factory 








-were atarted in India, where it is presumed the hari wheata are wel! auited 


to its manufacture, Auatralia, the Cape, and all Easteru markets wight get 
their supplies of this article from India, Tosum up, the advantages would 
appear to be cheap macaroni for al! Endian and Eratern consumers ; cheap 
and pentiful semoling and biseuits—bran for cattle, sheep, and poultry : 
a profitabla investment for capital; aud a uew industry for the labour 
of thia country, Alt that would appear neodful are capital, and a couple 
ef Italian macaroni makera aa foremou., E:ther Lucknow, Cawnpore, or 
Lahore, the centres of the wheat growiug districts, would be suitable 
places for factories. There the hot weather ani wiuter are admirable seasons 
for deying the pasta without arcificial heat, Wire-zauze door and window 
fittings would be required to kaep out the flies ani te ansure general clean- 
lrness.-Madras Afasi, ; 
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VASES AND VASE PLANTS. 


Tho uses of vases in connection with terrace gariena becomes almoat a 
néceewity, and, in meny cases, they form beth an thuteresting and attractive 
feature when weed in moderation, giving quite # finished tone to the terrace, 
wall ot balustrade, which was only needed to maka the goneral appearance 
of the grounds complete. But too frequeutly, inetead of half-a-dozen 
really noble-looking vasea in which planta would flourish aud would hare 
au imposing effect, there are substituted fifty small ones, wherever the 
ingenuity of the designer conld fud « plea for placiug them, aud in which 
nothing but Aloes or Geraniume can exist. In the coltivation of plauta in 
the open air the least experianced grower will acknowledge the necessity 
of protecting the roota from the scorching raya of the sun in summer and 
the ection of frost in winter, by plunging {if in pote} and by mulching in 
open ground, But planta in vases, from their elevated and generally exposed 
positions, ara calculated to feel the full fores of both with the greates, 
severity. Inthe case of smal) vases, from the ihinnesa of the stone and 
the small quantity of soil which tbey contain, the power of the eun’s raya 
ia wo sevorely felt that it ia a difficult matter to maintain tha vitality of 
even the least sengitive aubjects, as staguant moisture ia even more speedily 
destructive thin drought. These contrivances may be termed plant-dea- 
troyers, for, when used on a large scale, nothing but a reserve stock of 
plants will suffice to keap them presentable. But really good vases are, 
when well fornished, attractions and valuable additions to any garden, 
They should, in the first place, be made sufficientiy substantial for the sides 
to form ample protection for the reota of the plants againat cold or heat, 
and ebould contain soil sufficient to retain moisture for several days wien 
ouce thoroughly saturated, If thease simple requirements be not provided 
for, together with good drainage, it ia almost hopeless to expect a aucceasful 
result. In the planting of Vases, the beat reaults are generally obtained 
by individual taste iv dieposing of the materiale at hand, rather fhan by any 
strict adherance to orthedox rules, But it ie well to bear in mind that it 
ia better to exclude anything from the arrangement altogether, even if a 
eboice plant, unless itie well known to succeed in auch « situation, A 
really healthy rigoroug plant of Yucca recurva ie far anperior in effect to 
the beat coloured Dracmne that is evidently nog enjoying ita position, But 
there is auch a wealth of materials thoroughly adapted to the purpose in 
both foliage, flowering, and trailing plante, that it will not be foriack of 
suitable subjects if a successful reanit be pot achieved. When. vases ore 
arranged in paira, it ia of courea advisable to fill them so that they may not 
only match, but the effect will be greatly fuproved by contrast if alternate 
peirs be filled with such graceful plants as the Yocca recurva and Ivy-leuf 
Geranioums, end the next pair with erect stiff-looking plants as the variogated 
American Aloe and Scarlet Geranium, edged with traileis, as opon the 
thoroughly furniahed lock of each vase will depend success or failure in the 
decoration, To clothe the ofter adgings effectively, a amnll wire to which 
traifing plants can be attached ia ueceseary, for if allowed to be swayed by 
every wind that blows, they are very liable to recaive injury from the «harp 
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FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


TABLE decoration is one of those arts which most effec- 
tually test the operator’s taste, ingenuity, and expertness 
in handling flowers,—a sleight of hand whichis a good 
deal the result of experience, but one of those things in 
which practice can never take the place of natural facility. 
Some persons with infinite labour will send a whole bushel 
of flowers, leaves, and materials hors de combat with very 
unsatisfactory results, while another with a handful will 
produce a graceful effect with no particular effort. 

The mode and materials for table decorations are end- 
tess, the former depending a great deal on the size of the 
table, the style and magnitude of the room, and accessories, 
such as chandeliers, the nature of the plate, and the style 
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of the ornaments to be used for the time. For instance, 
combinations of groups of plants may have to be used, ora 
lighter style of arrangement with cut flowers, or both 
combined. Sometimes a massive style could be. most 
effective,in which vases of fruit might be introduced in 
company with plants ; in fact, the modes of arrangement 
which one’s ingenuity might suggest are endless, and the 
decorator who has an eye to business will have little diffi- 
culty in introducing fresh character, if he has anything 
like a stock of materials to work upon, Decoration of any 
sort is a matter of taste, there is no specific rule for its 
accomplishment ; it changes like the commoner fashions 
of the day, though we hope it is not as unstable as con- 
temporary fashion in other branches. 

From a gardener’s point of view, any style that does not 
represent nature is not right. Probabl y we are all rather 
prone to dogmatise—to follow in the wake of some “ guid- 
tng light” who indicates the way of his own choice. 
Natural decoration is a comprehensive study. We have 
nature represented in many different phases, still it 1s 
nature. eimitate it after a fashion, we trim it, as it 
were, or we do the opposite, in the same way as we train 
a plant that would look better untrained. 

Much has been written on table decoration, and the tenden- 
cy has been to confine it in one groove, admitting no planta 
but such as have slender stems with the foltage elevated 
above the line of sight, as in Palms, the ground work being 
flat. For instance, tracery of flowers and foliage laid on the 
table cloth, so that the view all over the table may be as 
little interrupted as possible. Now, an uninterrupted view 
all over the table is not always desirable—in fact we believe 
that it is very often desirable, and very much facilitates 
dinner table intercourse, as in casey where the company is 
large, and, may be, to some extent sociaily and mentally 
grouped, This involves the use of very varied materials 
and arrangement. .Table decoration is like flower-gardening 
a matter of individual taste. It is fashionable to decorate 
the dinner table with plants and flowers; but how. these 
are to be disposed on each individual table is:at the will 
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of the decorator for the time being. The taste may lie 
in the way of light and graceful decoration, or it may be 
ina grand and massive style. Each is appropriate in 
its place, and each may be carried out with faultless taste ; 
for we must insist that a style which might be pronounced 
massive, or even heavy, may he go tastefully done as to be 
a complete success. We think that a hard and fast 
rule cannot be Jaid down as to what is good and bad 
taste in table decoration. The size of the table must 
always decide the extent and style of the decoration. If 
aay a round table fit to dine, say, six or eight indi- 
viduals, a single central plant, vase or epergne may only 
be admissible, with a few baskets or glasses of small size 
for plants or flowers to fill up; or if of sufficient length 
and width to dine thirty or forty, much more scope 18 
given for the exercise of detailed arrangements; but 
taste is as much wanted with the small as the large table, 
Strictly speaking, there are three different styles of 
table decoration in vogue at the present day, each of 
which affords plenty of scope for any one to display their 
taste and abilities in the art, and which for want of 
better names we way designate as the heavy, light, and. 
medium. ‘To carry out the first, the material employed 
must ail be in a growing atate—plants of various kinds, 
both flowering and ornamental foliaged. The most 
common practice of making use of plants for decora- 
tion is the one of putting single spécimens in vases, 
cups and other ornaments and covering over the 
surface with moss; but speaking for ourselves, we must 
say that we have a decided preference for arranging 
them in groupe on circular boards, say one inch thick 
and from oné¢totwo feet in diameter. True this plan 
entails a larger amount of labour, comparatively speak- 
ing, and is far more destructive to the snbjects used 
than in the one of placing single specimens in vases, 
since the plants must all be turned out of their pots, and 
in some cases the soil considerably reduced, and conse- 
quently to some extent the roots mutilated. It ought there- 
fore never to be attempted except in those places where 
the operator has an extensive and varied collection of 
plants at command. Let the reader picture to hime-lf for a 
moment, if he can, the difference between a single plant in 
a vase for the centre of a table, and a group arranged on 
a two-feet board, and made up of the following, wiz. : 
Centre plant, Areca rubra, Kentia Fosteriana or any other 
light, graceful Palm, 2 or 3 feet high, with a row next 
it of Kucharis Amazonica and Dracena hybridum or 
Cooper ; then you may use a plant or two of Adiantum 
Farleyense, or a small plant or two of anv choice 
flowering subject; these in their turn to be followed 
bya row of dwarf Adiantums and Caladium argyrites, 
the whole to be fringed with a circle of Selaginella, the 
‘latter to be arranged so as to hide the board, and to 
droop gently over and come in contact with the cloth. 
There can be no question as to which of the two he would 
choose if he saw them. The whole of the plants should be 
arranged so as to form a pyramid. Fora table large 
enough to dine from twenty to thirty persons there ought 
to beat least seven groups. three of the large size placed in 
a row down the centre of the table, the middle one being 
made up somewhat differently, and witha taller centre 
| eves than the two end ones ; and four of the amal! size, the 
atter being made up to match each other, and stood on 
the table in pairs, midway between the centre and end 
‘ones aud about a foot outside the line of the same. The 
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effect of such an arrangement must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. We will now take that style of decorating we 
have called light, and this, we may here remark, is the one 
more generally practised. The material which is used 
being ail in a cut state, and consisting mostly of grasses, 
flowers and leaves. ‘That dried grasses should be consi- 
dered as almost indispensable in the dressing up of epergnes 
&c., is not to be wondered at, for if used judiciously 
they add much to the elegance and —— of a floral 
arrangement ; but to see them in such profusion as we 
sometimes do, reminds one more of a hay-field than a din- 
ner-table. We would therefore strongly recommend their 
being used more sparingly than they generally are. On 
the putting up of cut flowers it is useless to make sugges- 
tions, aa their arrangement depends not only on the quan- 
tity and quality of material available, but also the indivi+ 
dual taste of the decorator. We may however remark that 
the fewer colours that are introduced into any arrange- 
ment the more simple the task of arranging them taste- 
fully. We will not dwell on the point further than to 
remind those who still persist in walking in the old 
and more beaten tracks of the past, that it is not altogether 
the amount of material employed which makes the choicest 
and prettiest display, but it is rather the art of trying to 
imitate Nature to a certain degree, so as to produce that 
which by a proper blending of hues and tints, and with 
some regard to outlines, you may obtain that which 
may be fittingly described as sn harmonious whole— 
light and graceful, and devoid ofall stiffness and formality. 
The medium style does not call for any lengthened 
description or comment, it is simply a ination 
of the other two, both plants and cut flowers being used. 
To do it thoroughly a complete set of shallow tin 
troughs and pans about 14 inch deep may be reckoned 
asa sine gud non. There are few things in table decora- 
ting which have a more telling effect than a number 
of these ting when arranged into various geometrical 
designs and figures and filled with Selaginella denti- 
culata, Scarlet Geraniums,* Verbenas, or other bright 
colored flowers. In connection with this mode of deco- 
rating there is one more point we must briefly allude 
to, namely, that of laying leaves on the cloth. This is fre- 
quently overdone; « single row round the table, with quid- 
rants formed at the corners, we hold to be quite sufficient. 

In our next we hope to make a few suggestions on the 
class of plants best adapted for Table decoration, also 
the various colours in flowers that can be harmoniously 
combined. 


— SS SS a 


Gvitorial Notes. 
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Avona the early Greeks it was a custom to leave bequests for 
the maintenance of sepalchral rose-gardens over the grave of the 
testator. 





A pwWakrF tree, about one hundred years old, but only twenty 
mohes high, is included in a collection of artificially-coloured 
plants recently received at the Acclimatisation Gardens in Paris. 
Chinese gardening is responsible for its dimensions, which are not 
those of the natural tree. 





Tar sunflower will absorb impure gases quicker than any other 
known plant, and will evaporate us much as a quart of water 
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daily. On the banks of the Scheldt a landowner who sowed the 
plant extensively on his estate escaped altogether the miasmatic 
fevers which prevailed on the estates all round him. 





Corton, of which the manufacture in India dates from before 
historical times, had scarcely by the Christian era reached Persia 
and Egypt. Spain in the tenth and Italy in the fourteenth century 
manufactured 1t, but Manchester, which is now the great metro- 
polie of the trade, not until the latter half of the seventeenth 


econtury. 





THe VaALUt OF TIMBER IN THE HiIageLanns.—An illnstration 
of the value of timber on waste lands in the Highlands is afforded 
by a aale of wood which took place on the eatate of the Earl of 
Cawdor, in Nairnshire, the otherday. In 1820, two hilla on the 
Cawdor property of about 800 acres in extent, and of almost no 
agricultural value, were planted with Fir and other trees, and 
after successive thinnings, the sale of which realised large sums, 
the remainder of the wood has just been sold off for the sum of 
£16,000. The sums realised for the wood on this waste land 
during the fifty years is stated to be equal per acre to the return 
for the best arable land in the country. 





CENTIGRADB AND FASRENHEIT.—The Centigrade thermomet- 
rical scale is now becoming so frequently used in English books 
that a short method of turning incomprehensible Centigrade into 
intelligible Fahrenheit will bea desideratum, The rule is simple, 
and the operation, after a little ‘etna may be performed men- 
tally. Alt one has to do is to double the Ceatigrade number, take 
‘a tenth away from it, and add 32 to the number obtained. Let us 
take,60° Centigrade. Twice 60 is 120, take one-tenth away, ¢. e. 
12, and 108 remains, which, added to 32, makes 140, which is 
the answer. Taking a more difficult number, 32 Centigrade, we 
double and obtain 64, from which we take 6.4, leaving 57.6, to 
which we add 32, the total being 89.6. 





Anwys.—Mr. McCook brought recently before the Academy of 
Natural Science of Philadelphia an account of his investigations 
on Formica rufa. He finds that ants descending the tree-paths, 
with abdomena swollen with honeydew, are arrested at the foot 
of the trees by workers from the ant-hill. The descending ant 

laces its mouth in contact with that of the food-seeker, the two 
Eoin reared on hind-legs. Frequently two or three of its fellows 
are thus fed in succession by one ant, mostly complacently, but 
sometimes only on compulsion. Mr. McCook made many experi- 
ments, which led to the conclusion that there is complete amity 
between the ants of a large field, embracing some sixteen hundred 
hills and many millions of creatures. Insects from hills widely 
separated, always fraternised completely. A number of ants from 
variots hills were placed in an artificial nest, and harmoniously 
built galleries and jointly cared for the cocoons, 





GENTLE Flora is holding high carnival in America as never 
before. The ranks of her devotees are swelling apace, Fashion 
bows low at Flora’s nod, and wears her favors as rarest finery. No 
fenst or fate is of any moment without freest decoration of flowers 
and rare plants. ‘The exhibitions of the beautiful products of gar- 
den and greenhouse Were never so large or so fully sieaded 3 
ihis year. The fair Chrysanthemum alone now claims admiration 
for more than half a thousand varieties. Flora is lavish with her 

ifts to the poor and the rich alike. But poor folk get these 
lights by their own willing labora, while the rich are paying 
princely prices for the rare and costly beauties. The gentle 
oddess demands close and loving service, and abe is now receiving 
it unatintingly from dames and maidens and stalwart men. Her 
cious rule is spreadin Bones the homes of the land, through 
the halla of fashion and the salons of art. May her banners wave 
at every window, and on every lawn, and her banner bearers be 
all who are fair or true.— American Garden. 


Toe Grass-Tree.—Among the anomalies of Australia is a sin- 
gular growih of the forest that deviates as much from 4 tree aa a 
kangaroo from the ordinary types of avimals, althouch it is called 
a tree, ‘The grass-tree grows in rocky places unfavourable for 
other vegetable productions. Absolute barrennesa is a spot where 
the plant flourishes best apparently, though elements must abound 
there which are appropriate nourishment. A mass of grass-looking 
fibres gradually rises out of the ground. From day to day there 
is an increase of bulk and height very much resembling an ele 
vated tuft of long grass miaoatally falling off from a central shaft, 
The pendent threads are leaves. Very soon from the top of the 
pile a elender stalk shoots up perpendicularly from four to ten feet, 
terminating in a spike. That is sought by natives for spears, being 
hard and somewhat elastic. Within the pith is an article of food. 
In the rade and savage condition of the indigenous Australians 
the grass-tree fornishes a weapon of extraordinary usefulness for 
meeting the circumstances of a barbarous state of society. With- 
out it uo other equally efficient instrament of defence against 
enemies or for contending with ferocious animals is at their com- 
mand, 





ReraL Epucation in France.—Mr. Roger Leigh, in an address 
recently given at his Harvest Home at Barham Court, gave an in- 
teresting description of the course adopted with respect to roral 
teaching in France, pointing out that the children attending 30,000 
primary schools in the rural districts received instruction in the 
culture of the soil. The child was shown the acil which best suited 
the plant to be cultivated ; he was made to prepare it for planting, 
to sow it, to free it from weed, to wage war againat insects and gruba, 
and finally to record in his school books the advantages derived from 
the selection of special soils, the application of new manures and 
variations in the time of planting. Those lessons were never for- 
goer, and the allotment of the French peasant was mado to pro- 

uce a variety of vegetables fit for any man’s table. ‘The various 
agricultural societies throughout France cordially seconded the 
Gurecament in its efforts, by bestowing on the pupils and the mag- 
ler, counsel, assistance, and prizes. But in England all the ener~ 
gies of their representative syatem appeared to be absorbed by the 
consideration of the religious doctrine which should be taught in 
schools, while the materia! objects for which education was also re« 
quired, were overlooked.—The Garden. 





Boruust Patm Propocrs —A farinaceous substance, resembling 
sago, 13 obtained from the pith of several palms. Such are the talipat 
or pepeu {Corpyha umbraculifera), another species (C. Gebanga) 
the minho (Caryota urens), the toungong (Arenga saccharifera), an 
the mudaing (Cycas rumphiz). The coconut or ong (Cocos nucivera) 
is cultivated on all parts of the sea-board. The leaves of the tali- 
pat or pepeu are used as fans, and for writing on, in the latter case 
being pegged or sewn together, gilded sometimes in patterns on a 
vermilion ground, and rubbed with petroleum to keep away insects 
and damp. The leaves of the mtnho afford fibre, and tha stem of 
the mudaing exudes a resin used in sores The juice of the Atan 
affords toddy, and therefore, by boiling down, sugar; and the trunk 


| is applied to many uses. The leaves of the toungong yield fibre, the 


hollowed stem eerves for pipes, and the juice drawn at fowering time 
gives toddy and sugar. ‘These two last-named products are aiso de- 
rived from the ‘a of the thenboung (Phentz paludosa), The 
dani or water palm (Nipa _fruticans) fulfils many duties; ita roots 
bind the soil of the river banks ; the leaf is universally employed 
in thatehing; the juice is converted into toddy, sugar and vinegar ; 
the fruit is eaten when ripe ; the flowers are made into a preserve 
and the branches are used as fuel. The prevalent habit of betet 
chewing tenders the areca nut palm (Areca catechu) one of the 
most important of this very useful family.— Journal of the Society 
of Arts. 





Fertinizers.— We are decidedly in favour of using good 
fertilizers, and cannot fail to speak a word for nature’s method 
of making soil, and creating fertility, ¢.¢., greeu manuring, Na~ 
tare’s laws are immutable, and her teachings are infallible ; but 
while we say this we are often painfully aware that we cannot 
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satisfactorily fathom her philosophies. Nature creates soil by the 


proceas of greeu manuring, bet we cannot explain exactly ia 
what way does it. Never mind: let the philosophy slide ; 


we know it is so, and let this knowledge direct our movements 
and we shall be the better for it. Those who negiect this means 
of increasing the productiveness of their lands stand in their own 
light, 
to decompose exerts an influence over the free fertilizers contained 


in the air and water and appropriates them ; and on the well- |. 


known principle operative in many departments of nature that to 
* whomsoever hath more shall be given,” a soil abounding in 
humus accumalates power to increase its fertility in exact propor- 
tion to the organic matter it contains. If this is 50, and we 
challenge contradiction, what shall be said of those who per- 
sistently consume with fire all the waste vevetable matter produced 
on their land ? Is it not unnatured-wastefal, injorious, m the 
long run fatal to the cherished wishes aud expectations of the 
cultivator, and a sure way to rain? We pause for a reply — 


Queensland Agriculturist. 





New Epreie Foxcos.—Mr. Colenso calls attention to the rapid- 
Ty increasing value as an article of export from New Zealand of 
Hlirneola polytricha. This niushroom, first described from the 
Hast Indies and Java by “Montague, is of various sizes and shapes, 
Aome specimens measuring even afew inches, IJt is found in 
New Zealand growing on the trunks of trees, both on living and 
on decaying oves, especially on the latter whilestanding, particularly 
on the stems of Corynocarpus laevigata and on Melicytus ramijforue. 
Both of these are endemic. The former is mostly confined to the 
sea-shore, where it often forms dense and contingous thickets 
The latter tree is scattered plentifully throughout the country. 
When dry, the mushroom becomes shrivelled up, and is as hard 
os horn; when wet, it is soft and elastic, almost sub-gelatinous. 
It grows in compact gregarious masses. The market for this fungus 
is China, where it is largely used by the Chinese in soups. It 
appears that another species of the same genus indigenous to 

orth China has long been an article of commerce. Mr. Berkoley 
notes of our British species, £2. aurieulayudae, that it was once a 
popular remedy for sore throats, and adds that it ts still occasion- 
ally sold at Covent Garden Market. The New Zealand species is 
plentiful, and obtained at little cost, the drying of it being an 
easy matter, Originally the price tocollectora was a penny per 
pound; now it is nominally two-pence halfpenny, while its retail 
price in China is five times this. The declared value per ton at 
the customs ranges from £33 to £55 a ton, and is doubtless much 
below its real value. During the last twelve years some 1,858 
tons of this fungus were exported, chiefly from the ports of Auck- 
ps and Wellington, and of a declared value of almost £80,000— 

ature. 





Ear.ty Vearrasles 1x New Yore.—* The Grocer” gives the 
following information in regard to the early vegetables sent to the 
New York market :—Among the firat vegetables to arrive in thia 
market is Asparagus. Our first supply comes from California, 
and is shipped in the ice cars containing salmon ; it brings about 
8s. per bunch. A little Inter on we receive Asparagus from Flo- 
Tida at 43. per bunch. Gradually, as the season advances, our 
sources of supply work northward to Savannah, Charleston, Nor. 
folk, until about the first of May, when the product of the New 
York market gardens beyins to appear. California also has the 
honour of supplying us with the first Cauliflower, which is shipped 
in the same manner as Asparagus, and is worth when it firat ap- 

ra about 4s, per head. Among the most prominent of our 
satay arrivals may be mienonel Cucumbers and Lettuces, the 
first arrivals of both of which we receive from Massachusetts. The 
first Cucambers to arrive are very large, measuring from 12 in. to 
14 in. in length, and cost sometimes as much as 10s. each. About 
the middle of June, when the senson is at ita height, 4d. each is 
more than can he realized by the New Jersey and Long Island 
product. Lettuces come also from the Boston hothouses, and are 
worth 4s. per dozen. In May we begin to receive Lettuces from 
Long Islan: at half that price. Canada also contributes her part 
owards supplying us with luxuries by sendiug down the finest 


Rhubarb and Mushrooms received here. 


We believe that the turning under of vegetable matter | 








The latter are grown in 
large palleries 20 ft. underground, on the estate of Col. Rhodes, 
nenr Gusher Green Peas have begun to arrive in small quantities, 


Early Potatoes, Onions, and Tomatoes, come from Bermuda at 


first, and later in the season from Savannah, Charleston, and Nor- 
folk. 


a Ee 


THe Rose oF Jeriogo.—In a recent namber of the ' Garten- 


flora” a notice is given of a curious, but not by any meana newly- 
. diseavered, annual inhabiting the ane regions of Syria and North 


Africa, the Anastatica hierochontica, better known as the Rose of 


' Jericho. ‘fhe remarkable point about it is the curious and ad- 


mirable adaptation of its habit te the very bard circumstances 


' pider which it exists. A mere annual in a desert has not much 
. chance of perpetuating its existence, but this plant manages to do 
it. As goon as its seeds are well formed the leaves fall, the 


branches curl round and make a ball round the seed-vessel, and the 
roots aoon become loosened. Then comes the wind and makes a 
football of it, hither and thither. During this time the seed-vessela 
remain closed, but the first rain causes the branches to unfold and 
the seed-peds to open. ‘This is its chance, and a brief one, for the 
continued reproduction of an annual plant on the shifting sands of 
the desert must be speedy germination and quick growth, The 
strange prickly, almost or quite leafless, shrubs and under-shrubs 
characteristic of the desert flora retain their vitality for years alter- 
nately buried benexth the sand and exposed to the influences of 
the sun and air, but an annual plant would probably soon become 
extinct under the same conditions. According to a writer in the 
periodical ubove mentioned, seeds of the Rose of Jericho sown 
about five o’clock in the afternoon had germinated by one o’clock 
on the following day, and their rootleta had already pierced the soil. 
‘hese seads were taken from a plant purchased at the Vienna Ex- 
hibition, and twelve ont of fifteen germinated in the time men- 
tioned in a pot covered over with a saucer, and standing in an or- 
dinary living room. So exquisite an accommodation to the necessi- 
ties of its position is very striking.— The Garden. 
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PALMS. 
(Continued from page 200). 
CaLaxus, 


Calamus Kentiaformis.—A very striking novelty and one which 
is destined to hava a great success. The habit of the plant recalls 
at once the form and character of the Kentia Fosteriana {from 
which circumstance its name was given. 

Calamus Lindeni.—This is one of the most striking Palma intro- 
duced up to the present time. The leaves are thick, of a brilliant 
green on the upper side and on the under ofa beautiful white. Its 
habit is like that of a Calamus or Acanthophonix, but no species of 
these twa classes approaches it in Leauty. | 


Calamus Sikhimensie—An elegant Palm, introduced from Bik- 
tim. The leaves are ovate in outline, pinnate, with many narrow 
lanceolate seginents, supported by epiny leaf-stalks. The young 
leaves are of a pleasing cinnamon-brown colour, contrasting in & 
very marked manner with the wt green of the mature leaves. 
This handsome Palm will be exceedingly valuable for all decorative 


purposes. 
CoPERNICIA. 


ica (Gorypha) cerifera.—Thia is the Carnanba Palm of 
ie i. ther most ona and hence valuable Palms known. 
The top, when young, isan appreciable and nutritious article of 
food ; and from this tree also wine, vinegar and a saccharine matter 
are extracted, as well asa kind of gam similar in its tastes and 
properties to Sago. From the wood musical instruments are made, 
as also tubs and pumps for water. The delicate fibrous substances 
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of the pith of the stalk and ite leaves make a good substitate for 
cork. The roots have the same virtues as the Sarsaparilla. The 
pulp of the fruit is of an agreeable taste, and the nut, oily and 
emulsive, is roasted and then used as coffea by many persons. 
From the trunk are obtained strong fibres, and also n species of 
flour similar to Maizena, and a liguid resembling that of the Bahia 
Cocoa-nut. From the dried straw are made mats, hats, baxkets, 
and brooms ; and large quantities of the straw are exported to 
Europe for the manufacture of fine hats. Finally, from the leaves 
is produced the wax used in the manufacture of candles ; and the 
export of this wax from Brazil exceeds £162,000 a year in value. 


CoRYPHA. 


Corypha Gebanga.—A very distinct variety, native of Java, 
growing to an immense size. The petioles are very stout, and sup- 
port large glaucous leaves which are divided fully half their length 
into narrow segments. 


Corypha Talieri.—An Indian species of but little merit as an 
ornamental plant; its broad fan-shaped leaves are extensively 
employed in the manafacture of fans, umbrellas, &c. 


Corypha umbraculifera, also known as Lavistonia wmbraculifera, 
is the celebrated Talipat Palm of Ceylon, where it attains a height 
of sixty to seventy feet, but ia of very slow growth. The petioles 
are six to sight feet in length, armed with small brown spines; 
the leaf blade, which is deeply channelled, forms a complete circle 
12 to 15 feet in diameter, 


Corypha Australis—See Livisiona Australia, 
CYPHOKENTIA. . 


Cyphokentia macrocarpa—tThis remarkable new Caledonian Palm 
is alse known under the names of Aenttopsie macrocarpa and Aentta 
Lindeni, It ia a noble plant, of vigorous habit, with a stout smooth 
etem, furnished with bold pinnate leaves which in the young state 
are ovate in outline and spreading, and are supported on stout pur- 
plish red leaf-stalks ; the pine or segments of the leaves are 
rather distant and oblong-lanceolate. The young leaves are of 
a deep olive crimson colour, and in this state add vary materially 
to the offectiveness and beauty of the plant, which is at other times 
remarkable for its red petioles and broad leaf segments, 


DEZMONOROPS. 


Damonorops fiseue—A very bold handsome variety, native of 
Borneo; the leaves are ovate in outline, armed with stout dark. 
coloured spines, the back is armed witha single row ; the leaves 
ve pinnate, and dark green, bearing on the upper side a few dark 
. hairs. 


Demonorops palembanicus—An elegant plant for table decora- 
tion; leaves pinnate, armed below with reflexed spines; in a 
young state they are rich cinnamon, but change with age to deep 


green. 

Demonorops pertacanthus.—This graceful palm, a native of Java, 
bears a general resemblance to D. palembanicus. It differs, 
however, in having a grester abundance of spines, which group 
themselves in irregular rings round the petiole, a circumstance 
which has doubtless suggested the name; it differs also in the 
young leaves being almost straw coloured instead of cinnamon 
coloured. 


Demonorops plumoaus,—This graceful Palm is exceedingly hand- 
some, either in a small or large size. Its leaves are of a rich dark 
green, and remarkably plume-like, hence its name. It is un- 
questionably one of the most elegant of the Palm family, and be- 
ing of compact growth, is admirably adapted for vases and table 
decoration. 


DESMONCUS, 


Desmoneus granatensis.—The species of this genus of Palms are 
ear distinct in their appearance, having a pair of divergent 
jeafleta at the topof the petiole. In the young plants of this 
species the peel are terete and spineless, except at the top, 
where they bear a few setz, and where are also seated a pair of 
lanceolate divergent pinnw, nearly two inches broad, and of a 
lively green colour. It has been imported from Colombia. 


* 
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GEONOMA. 


Geonoma Cardertt.—A very beautiful Columbian species of rather 
recent introduction. It is distinct and highly ornamental. ‘Ie 
grow this species, aa also all the Geonomas, many of which are very 

eautiful, a high temperature is essential and plenty of moisture. 


Geonoma gracilis——-An elegant dwarf-growing Palm of 
very pendant habit, resembling somewhat the beautiful Cocos 
Weddeliana ; the pinne, however, are much longer. It will be 
found a useful plant for the dinner-table, as well as for geceral de- 


corative purposes. 
HETEROSPATHE. 


Heterospathe elata.—A very elegant Palm from Java. If is 5 
smooth-stemmed species, and is remarkable for the length of the 
tupered segments of its pinnate fronds. The leaflets are half an inch 
broad, with somewhat wider intervals between them, bright green 
on both the surfaces, narrowing upwards into a long slender taper- 
ing point. The plant hasa naturally graceful spreading habit, and 
rabks among the most ornamental of the pinnate-leaved series. 


KEnTIA, 


Kentia Australis Of exceedingly graceful habit, the leaves 
being pinnate, finely divided and elegantly arranged, and of a 
beautiful dark green. Native of Lord Howe's Island. 


K, Beimoreana.—A graceful erching-leaved Palm, with long 
terete, shining, yellowish-brown rr which bear in young 
plants from 20 to 80 deep green strap-shaped pinnw Ina young 
state this is one of the most ornamental of Palms. Native of New 
South Wales, where it grows toa height of 35, ft. with leaves 6 to 
8 feet long. 


Kentia Canterburyana,—Few Palms are more handsome than 
this, and being of moderate growth, if is suitable for pot culture, 
Ji is a native of Lord Howe's Island jit is not an overquick grow- 
er, especially if somewhat confined as regards root-room, and con- 
sequently can he kept for a considerable time within the limita of 
a medium sized house. It should have a little shade in very 
bright weather, or the leayes are apt to become somewhat yellow, 
a circumstance which impairs their beauty. It forms a good 
centre plant for a moderate-sized house, contrasting as well with 
flowering as with other fine-leayed subjects, 


K. Fosteriana—Only differs from the above in having bright 
green peticles, by which it may easily be distinguished from that 
species, A native of South Australia. 

KA. gracilis ts a distinct apecies, having almost straight, stiff, 
guild-like petioles, bearing narrow linear pinns, which are thinly 
arranged and almost straight, giving the plant a rather stiff appear- 
ance. <A native of New Caledonia. 


Kentia Lindeni—Sea Cyphokentia macrocarpa. 


K. Macarthuri resembles K. Wendlandiana, but is a much 
more graceful, finer, dwarfer species. It produces offsets at the 
base by which it may be propagated. New Caledonia. 


K. Wendiandiana—aA magnificent Palm which is likely to 
prove an effective exhibition plant. It isa robust grower with 
stiff channelled petioles which area clothed with meal-like scales, 
The leaf segments are broadish and of an equal width to the tip, 
which instead of being pointed is toothed or jagged like the fin of 
a fish ; bright green aad slightly arcbing. Queensland. 


K. Luciani—K. robusia and KX. costata are new introduc. 
tions, which we have not yet seen only in a young undeveloped state, 
They are described as being valuable additions to our collections. 


LavAania. 


Latania aurea.—In this we have a Palm quite distinct from any 
of the foregoing, and invaluable to render a collection varied, as it 
is one of the best of its series. The petioles are stout, nearly erect, 
yellow, supporting large palmate leaves, assuming large propor- 
tious as they mecrease in age, It is indigenous to the Mauritius, 
but rathar limited in its distribution. This ia a superb species, deser- 
ving the attention of every cultivator of foliage plants. 


Latania rubra,—This is undoubtedly the finest species of this 
genus. Native of Mauritius, The petioles are erect, spreading 
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from 2 to 4 feet in length, quite smooth, and deep crimson. The 
leaves tre palmate, plaited and of rich shining bronzy green, 
changing with age to dark creen. 

(To be continued.) 





FRENCH MODE OF GROWING ASPARAGUS. 


PRropaGgaTION. 


Asparagus is propagated either by means of seed or by division 
ef the old clamps, the former being best: the latter is ouly 
used in the case of forced el ong Se Many who raise Asparagus 
for sala, care little about quality, consequently they use what seed 
they may have, whatever may have been its origin, and sell the 
seedlings at one or two years old, a Page encouraged by buy- 
eras who would object to pay a reasonable price for superior stock 
The following mode of raising Asparagus wil ba fonnd to bein 
every way successful:—Select the best plants in a bed not under 
six years old, and do not cuf any heads of it the season in which 
aead is to be saved ; allow the finest heads only to ruu to seed, and 
when ripe select only the largest berries, avoiding the top ones ; 
wash the seed out of the pulp, have a bed trenched 1 ft. deep in 
light, rich, wejl-mantred soil, aud on this sow the seed in Janu- 
ary or February 1 in. deep in drills 1 ft. apart, and cover the bed 
with 1 in. of leaf-mould ; five or six weeke afterwards the seed will 
come up, thin outthe plants to 5 in. or Gin. apart, and water 
them when necessary during the summer. The following spring 
these roots will be sufficiently strong to be trans lanted perma- 
nently. Seeds are in some cases sown on the bed in which they 
are to remain ; but that is not good practice, as it does not allow 
the seedlings to be selected and well cared for, and moreover the 
ground ig in use one year earlier than it otherwise would be. 

Asparagus grows best in a rich, sandy, fresh soil; if too caleareous 
or clayey, it does not answer. It also dislikes stagnant water, 
wihich must be drained off, and it requires more manure than most 
plants. It used at one time to bealuxury to have a bed of Aspara- 
ao expensive wad it in the preparation. ‘The bed used to be 


pus, 
dug 5 ft. and 6 ft. deep ; gti of Broom or Furze were put at 
the bottom 1 ft. and 2 ft. thick ; then the soil was replaced after 


plentifully with manure, the roots were planted. 
that such beds lasted from thirty to forty years in 
ood condition, instead of ten or fifteen, as they now do. Kvery one 
Fas his own mode of planting. In France, the general practice ts to 
trench the bed 2 ft. deep, removing entirely I ft. of the sojl, 
and laying it in a ridge beside the bed. Plenty of manure is 
then mided to the remaining soil; the roots are planted 2 in. deep 
and 1 ft. apart, in rows 1} ft., as under ; and every yoar a layer of 
manure, and 1 in. in depth, of the surrounding soil, are thrown on 
the bed, so that when the bed is made level the roots are atill 
sufficiently deop. During the third season a few headsare cut. 
London market gardeners plant the roots 1 ft. or 1% ft. apart, in 
-rows @ ft. or 24 ft. as under. The beds, which are 8 ft. wide, con- 
aist of two rows, each bed heing separated from the other by a foot- 
path or alley 2 ft. in width. Every year the goil of footpath 
is thrown over the bed, and in autamn immediately after the 
dry stems are cut, the soil ig again taken off the bed and thrown 
into the alley. Under this system Asparagus of a medium size 
oan anly be obtained ; but now-a-days people waut 


Lance AsPaRsgvs, 


which may be gecured a3 follows :—Select a piece of ground for 
the beds of good quality ; trench it thoroughly 2 ft. deep, carefully 
removing stones, roots, and anything else which may be injurious 
to the roots ; mix with the soil plenty of manare or compost, and 
let it lie until the spring. In February, should the weather be 
favourable, form the ground in ridges 4 ft. wide and 1 ft. high, 
and in March or April, according to the’ weather, make a trench 
between each ridgaa few inches deep, and plant on Jittle hills or 
elevations 3 ft. apart, cautiously spreading out the roots, and cover- 
ing them with 1 in. of goad compost; then add au inch of fine soil. 
A stick should be inserted to protect the roots and to which the 
small stems can be fastened when they require support. Keep the 

round clear of weeds aud dostroy all slugs, snails, and Asparagus 
? otles ; the lutter lays ity egys on the stems, and when the larvx 


being mixed 
The result was 
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are hatched, they destroy the young plants. Hoe the ground over 
as often as nay be required, and water two or three times during 
the summer with liquid manure if needed; never intercrop with 
any other vegetable. In the autumn, when the stems have withered, 
cut. them down to 1 in. or 2 in. in height, and remove the soil from 
the roots, leaving only Lin. or so of covering anl put a layer of 
old manure or compost from 3 in. to 5 in, in depth over the roots. 
Thus covered the roots will never get injured by frost, 


‘Sxrconp Yearn.—In February or March fork up and level the 
bed, leaving the roots about 5 in. or § in. of covering, or make 
small hills 8 in. or 6 in. high over each plant. Make good any 
plants that may have failed, and cover the whole bed with a layer 
of rotten manure or compost 3 in. or 4 in. thick ; this will keep the 
soil in good heart and in an equable atate as to moisture, therefore 
no more watering will be required ; destroy weeds and insects, and 
tie the stems to their sticks in order to prevent the wind from 
shaking the roots. In autumn cut down the dry stems to a few 
inches above the ground; again makeup the ridges, leaving the 
il 1 in. or 1} iu. deep, and over all put as much manure as you 
like. | 

ainp YEAR.—In February level the ground as in the preced- 
ing spring, and remove what was left of the stems, over each plant 
put a little hill of soil, and sticks will be no longer wanted, aa_ the 
stems will now be sufficiently strong to resist the wind without 
support, A few heads mey this year be cnt for use from each 

lunt, but cutting must not be continued Inter than the 15th of 
une. Every year in autumn and in spring the same operations 
must be gone through, as in the preceding season. 

Fourta Ysar.—All the heads may now be cut for use, but be 
careful to discontinue cutting on June 25; after that allow all the 
stems which appear to run op The roots having now attained full 
development, must be kept during spring 10 in, deep, consequently 
the hill of soil over each plant mnst be made accordingly. The 
cutting time being over, the bed inay be levelled if preferred ; 
every autumn apply plenty of manure, and sitet spring mulch 
Letwoen the bills with fresh manure to prevent the soil from be~ 
coming hard. Salt dissolved in water and applied in spring will 
ba found advantageous ; but be careful about applying chemical 
manures, which often prove fatal to the plants. All seeds should 
be picked off as early as can be done ; do not let them fall on the 
ground in autumn, otherwise a quantity of useless young plants 
will appear to the detriment of the bed 

The distances at which the plants stand apart may appear too 
great, but wide planting is the only secret as regards getting fine 
Asparagus ; besides, the number of heads produced are donble, snd 
their size three or four times Jarger than they otherwise would be, 


thus showing a largo balance in favour of plenty of room, Tho . 
so largely imported to Covent 


celebrated Argenteuil Asparagus, 

Garden, is grown ina way similar to t is. It ‘isa practice in 
some provinces in France to plant Asparagus in vineyards between 
the lines of Vines. In this case the roots standat 3 ft, 6 ft., 
and even 9 ft. apart, and though the ground may not receive any 
manure for twenty years, the produce is large and the quality 
excellent, Planting among Vines is chiefly done iu Burgundy. 
Tmmense quantities of Asparagus have been planted in- several 
parts of Frauce and Germany for market da ag ; they are for 
the most part cultivated with the plough, and gd dae with 
chemical manure; the result is generally good. In order to 
ensure success, take up the plants from their seed-bed with 
every possible care; throw away every one cut or broken, and 
nse only such roots as have 4 healthy appearance, and strong, 
well-developed buds ; do not expose them to the air; on the 
contrary, put them into a basket in wel Moss immediately they 
are taken up, and keep them there until they are planted. 




























CUTTING. 


Asparagus should be eut when the heads just appear, or when 
they are | in. or 2 in above ground, aecording to taste ; once a day 
ig pufficient, or twice for those who like them white and very 
tender. .]t requires some ctice to be quick at cutting. The 
straight French Asparagus knife is the most convenient, inasmuch 
as it does not spoil the young shoots below ground, which cannot 
be seen. Holding the knife in the right hand, follow the Aspara~ 
gus until the blade touches the root; then cat and pull up the 
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Asparagus, which must be held with the left hand. Where the 
quantity cut is small, the heads may be carried away at once, but 
market gardeners leave themon the ground and collect them after- 
wards. Asparagus can be kept for a few days buried in sand in 4 
cellar, but it is neither so well flavoured nor so tender as when 
used aa soon as cut.—AL. Guiheneuf in “ The Garden.” 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 


Cat.ADIUMs.—Where a larger stock of these is required any 
bulbs now started may be divided into as many pieces as there 
ara crowns. By waiting till they break slightly into leaf this 
miay be done without risk, provided they are kept dry fora 
short time, afterwards to give the aut a chance to heal over. 
Caladiums do best in» loose, rough soil such as fibry loam and 
leaf mould, 40 that their roots can ramble freely and water pasa 
readily through, To render these of use for indoor decoration 
they must. be gradually inured to more sun and air, otherwise 
theie leaves soon drop and curl, giving them a shabby appearance 
and spoiling their heauty for the remainder of the season. Few 
plants are more effective for the embellishment of dinner tables, 
or similar purposes, than dwarf sturdy Caladiums, and where 
pinnts are much in request for that kind of decoration a good 
gelection shonld be kept in suitable-sized pots. If subjected to 
plenty of light, their stems and leaves will become much stouter 
and more fully developed than when shade is employed beyond 
what is actually necessary to keep the planta from burning. 


CaRysaNTHEMUMs.— arly struck plants of these should be 
regniarly shifted ou asthey fill their pots with roots, ao as to 
prevent any check to their growth, otherwise they soon lose 
their lower leaves aud beconie shabby. Cuttings struck now will 
make useful planta if liberally treated, and will be found quite 
larva enough for ordinary purposes. Being gross feeders, pot 
them in a rich stiff soil consisting of about ona part of aweet 
rotten mauure to three parts of good fresh fibry loam, rather 
~ Inclined ta adhesiveness than otherwise. In this they will make 
firm short-jointed growth, aud retain thir leaves well down to 
the pot, a poiut of much consideration in the enltivation of these 
most useful plants, and without which they present but a very 
poor appearance. ‘lo keep them in this desirable state they must 
pever be allowed to suffer from want of water; and ag soon as 
the pots get well filled with roots, liquid manure, if not too 
strong, will be found of the greatest use tothem., An open 
situation, fully exposed to the morning sun, suits them best, 
provided it be not too much exposed to the wind, in which ease 
the plants would be liable to injury as soon as their branches 
get about a foot long, as at that stage of their growth thoy 
ensily break out at the joints. Choose a firm hard bottom on 
which to grow them, that it may be impenetrable to worms, which 
are otherwise sure to interfere cousilerably with the drainage, 
from the want of whieh Clirysauthemums always suffer. To 
shade the peta from the rays of the sun and prevent the too rapid 
desiccation of roots by currents of air acting continuously on 
- their sides, they should be well packed round with ashes, or some 
other plunging material that will answer the some purpose, 


Dracenas.—These require plenty of light to develop their 
colours properly, and therefore should occupy a portion of the house 
not too much shaded, uuless they cau afterwards be placed in a 
better p-sition to finish them off. By an occasionnl watering with 


mauure-water, and keeping them coustantly moist at the roots, 


they may be confined to very small pots without suffering in any 
way from the limited space afforded them. For general purposs, 
plants with ‘single stems are mostly preferred, but to be effective 
they should be clothed with foliage down to the surface of the soil. 
Where any choice varieties have become naked and leggy, the 
stems should be bound reuad just below the leaves with sonte mags, 
which if kept constantly moist, will soon induce them to emit 
roots, when the tops can be taken off and potted in small pots, 
Plants so treated are far superior to such as can be propagated 
aud grown io the ordiuary way. Young plants generally have 
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leaves small and bunt indifferently coloured, whereas those on old 
plants have attained their full size, aod are then generally perfect 


- in other respects. The beheaded stems can either be left to breulk 


again, or they may be divided into 1 in, or 2 in, pieces for cuttings, 
which will soon start into growth and form useful plauts. Dra- 
cauas may likewise be increased by taking off pieces of the thick — 
tuberous-looking roots that may generally be found in the ball of 
the plant. The time of re-potting affords a favourable opportunity 
for removing any of these for the above purpose, as with fresh soil 
the roots are soon actively at work again, recovering quickly from 


{ any slight check they may bave received. 


AMARYLLIDS.— Every needful attention should now be given to 
Amaryllids, After they haveflowered, comparatively small pots will 
suffice ; but still root cramping must not be carried too far, or the 
bulbs will not attain their proper size, and their increase by means 
of offsets will be less than if more vigour was iufused into them. 
Where additional room is required, give pots an inch or two larger, 
anne good fibrous loam, Jeaf mould, and very old cow manure iy 
a parts, in all cases disturbing the ball ag little as possible. 

ar the plants sufficiently supplied with water at the roots, syring- 
ing freely, every day to keep down insects, and let them be fully 
exposed to the sun. This beautiful family has been too much 
neglected by amateurs in this country. ‘Those who have not tried 
the experiment, have but little idea to what a state of perfection 
they can be brought with a little careful attention. We have 
had many bulbs this season produce two and three spikes each of 
five or six flowera, the individual blooms in one or two instances 
being upwards of eight inches in diameter. They were grown iu the 
compost recommended above, and from the time the flower apikes 
cominenced to appear guano water at the rate of two ounces to 
the gallon was given them at intervala of a week, 


Feaxs.—Plants that have not been re-potted for some time, 
and where it is not advisable to give them more root room, may 
be assisted by the application of manure water; but in all cases 
sea that the drainage is effective, otherwise its application will 
agaravate the evil, Ifany plants are outgrowing their bounds 
either in pots or planted out, it is an easy matter to reduce their 
over luxurincs by cutting away, more or less according to circum- 
stances, their oldest fronds whilst. in a green living state; this 
will be found to reduce the size of the frouda made afterwards in 
proportion to the extent it has beeu carried out. The «tifferant 
kinds of Lomaria, Aspleuiums, &c., that throw op their young fronds 
ina batch may have, when these are fully developed, the oldest 
fronds, if unsightly, cut away. 


ACHIMINES, — As soon as Achimines started early have made an 
juch or two of growth, they should be placed in their bloom- 
ming pots or baskets, whichever are used. A few more should now 
be started, reserving a portion to be brought on later, for, if is is 
desirable to have them in bloom for a lengthened period, they must 
be started at different times, 


EUPHORBIA JACQUINEFLORA.—This is andoubtedly one of the 
most useful planta we have in our gardens, and should be more 
generally cultivated than it is at present. As soon as the youug 
shoots have attained a length of from & to 6 inches, they should be 
taken off with a heel aud be placed round the edge of a well 
drained cutting pot in light sandy so. Unless taken off in this 
way with a piece of the old wood adhering, they are very difficult 
to atrike, and not at all free in doing so even when that ia done, 
As soon as a sufficient stock of cuttings is struck, cut back the old 
plants to within a few inches of the bottom in order to induce 
them to break again, when they should be re-potted. Where con~ 
venience exists for planting oue or two out so that they can be 
trained over a flat trellis, they will afford a larger unmber of Leads 
of bloom for cutting, much longer and Goer in every way than 
auch as are usually obtained ia pots. a 
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But little can be done in this department during the prasent 
month, unless it is to clear the ground of all exhausted crops, and 
digging up the soil as it is cleared, so that it may be in readiness to 
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plant or sow tha various crops of indigenous vegetables as soon 
as we have a favorable brenk in the weather. Where conveniences 
exist for supplying water liberally, Indinn Corn may now be sown; 
but it is useless to attempt this ifthe planta ara likely to be 
starved afterwards. We prefer tha American system of planting 
in hills about three feet apart, placing a good quantity of manure 
oneach: five or six graing to a hill are sufficient. When up thin 
them out, allowing three of the strongest plants to remain; 
thorough cultivation is necessary to s¢cure a good crop. 

Brinjals, ochro, &., may be raised in a seed bed in a shady 
position, in readinesa for planting out after the first copious rains. 





FRUITS AND SEEDS FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


The use of natural fowers for decorating the person ia instine- 
tive among certain peoples, and a question of fashion among 
others. It ia in Oceania especially that this taste seams to be 
nationally developed, and from the narrative of Cook we know 
that the Tahitian belles use in their toilet the perfumed flowers 
of the pua andtiare (Carissa grandis and Gardenia Tahitensis}, 
whose p azzling whiteness renders still more marked the ebony 
blackness of their wealth of hair. 

Jn Europe this custom is traditional in manv countries. Women 
of fashion scarcely ever appear at a soirée or ball without wearing 
a camellia or an exotic orchid on their breast or in their head-dress, 
and sa, too, gentlemen of “ a life” do not go out without a 
boutonniere of white violets or Cape jasmine, 

But natural flowers, being ephemeral, were once replaced in 
the toilets of ladies oy artificial ones. The artificial flower 
industry originated in China, and from thence passed into Italy 
and afterwards into France. In course of time people got tired 
of artificial flowers for decorative purposes, and then tmitation 
fruits made their appearance, and were worn in toilets of dowagersa 
and mothers of families. 

Now that fashion, that tyrant born of dress-makers, milliners 
and tailors of renown, obliges us to clothe ourselves according 
to accepted models, the kaleidoscope no longer suffices to find the 
most varied designs and most fantastic cuts for at or ornament, 

In recent years pleasing objects have been borrowed from the 
animal kingdom, such as small birds and quadrupeds, and insects 
with brilliant colors and of strange forms. What formerly 
would have been a repulsive object (such asa great longicorn 
or beotle}, is worn with ease by the belles of onr time. The use 
of such objects of natural history howaver has been about confined 
to the decoration of head-dresaes or the manufacture of jewelry. 

As the need of creating new models ig always making itself 
felt, one ingenious manufactarer, Mr. Collin, bas turned toward 
the vegetable kingdoin, and brought ont an elegant and original 
style of dress-trimming made of certain indigenons and exotic 
fruits and seeds that no one would ever have thouglit of using 
for such a purpose, Instead of pendants made of wood and 
covered with silk or velvet, Mr. Collin usea dry fruits or seeds, 
which he has previously dyed, gilded or silvered. 

In order that the effect may be good, it is necessary that the 
objecta be not uniform. Their surface must be naturally carved 
and hollowed, and the projecting parts must detach themselves 
well from each other. e number of species now used is rela- 
tively large, but a selection of these will inevitably be made, 
Some patterns will be better liked than others, and ladies who 
are to wear these new trimnings this winter will be able to make 
their choice of them at the fashion stores, en such articles 
as these make their appearance, they often spread with surprising 
rapidity. It is now buta few days since the great dress-maker 

orth adopted them, and the linen trade already has them in 
stock. We recently saw at Suzange's seme linen aprons and 
collars ornamented with small groups-of frnite and seeds prepared 
by the Collin process, and which produced a most pleasing 
effect. ‘The idea haseven occurred to apply these trimmings to 
furniture and apse: 

In the manntacture of these articles the cones of several species 
of Casuarina, tle tags of alder, ag well as the naturally carved 
fruits of certain E/wocarpi of India and Australia, were first used : 
then came the fruits of the umbelliferons plant, Gfnanthe, the 


spiral pods of Medicago, the fruit of the water caltrops, Melia and 
Zizyphus, the cups of the acorn, the involucres of the beech, the 
seeds of Coim lacryma, &c. The naturalist onght to be glad to sea 
objects that form the base of his studies taking a direction 
favourable to the indastry of his country. On another hand, 
these products themselves cannot fail to arouse the onriosity of 
Jadies who have the instinct of observation. And, who knows? 
Perhaps a frock or mantle may prove a more certain propaganda 
in favour of botany than the-mrost Classic leasons on this goutle 
science |—La Nature, 


CISSUS DISCOLOR FESTOONED. 


It is not teo much to sny that this is one of the most singular] 
beautiful of stove climbers. When grown in a hot stove, where {t 
ought to be, the leaves acquire that gorgeous instre and colour 
which give the plant its splendid appearance ; and it is ovly when 
it is allowed to scramble in festoons about the roof of a house, 
drooping its long tapering shoots here and there, that it is seen in 
its true character. To train it on a balloon-shaped trellis, as it 
often is for exhibition purposes, is about the worst way of growing 
it that could be conceived. The plant must have a high tempera. 
ture and generous treatment, as if will prow 20 ft. or more durin 
the summer months, and produce leaves splendid both in size an 
colour, and such as can be produced in no other way. We once 
grew it in this way in a warm Orchid house--running it round the 
house in festoons, and up and down the columns, never restricting 
it in any way, and it was a spectacle worth going miles to seo. It 
is seldom that this Cissus is grown in this way or grown weil, and 
though the leaves are always beautifal, it is only when it is grow- 
ing fast and draped with plenty of young shoots and leaves, that 9 
trus idea of its beauty can be formed. lt strikes freely from cut- 
tings made from the points of the young growing shoots, and inser- 
ted in sand under a_ bell-glass, an peaaged ina bottom-heat of 
about 90°. Young plants succeed best. We used to strike them 
annually in February, for the purpose referred to, and always had 
good plants. Assoon as the cuttings were struck they were 

otted off in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, and again plunged in bottom- 
Peat ina hot pit, and when the roots reached the sides of the pot 
they were shifted, for the second and last time, into 10-in, pots ; the 
compost should be Jonm and peat in eqnal quantities, about one 
quarter woll-rotted cow manure, and plenty of sand if the loam be 
heavy. After this they were put in the same pit again till estab- 
lished, and then removed to the Orchid-house about the middle or 
end of April, when the temperature of the house had attained to 
about the summer figure. A plant was set to each iron column, u 
to tha top of which they ran directly, and then they were led roun 
the house on both sides of the path with string, which is handior 
than wire forfestooning. Weare preparing plants in this way 
now for a similar purpose. It ig too Inte now to put in cuttings, 
but young plants are cheap, and haif-a-dozen are sufficient for a 
long house if treated a8 here directed. The only enemy almost the 
pa has is the mealy bug, but a little attention with the brush will 

eop it down if the plants be kept growing fast, as they then run 
away from it, Frequent applications of liquid manure will also be 
serviceable in promoting a quick and vigorous growth.—J. 8. W. 
—The Garden. 
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TO THE EDITOR THE “INDIAN GABDENER”™ 


Sita, ~Your correspondent W. V., in your last issn, asks whether there. 


is & Croton called Gibsoni, and to thia query. you have already replied ; but 
it may interest him to know that ons of the tinudsomeat of the Barleria 
genus of shruls vegetates ander this somewhat. personal designation. 
It is a pretty little shrub, and grows freely in these parta. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. R. M. 


CaitTacone, 
Apri! 22ad, 1886. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FuNGos ON Roses ( Amatour).—The leaves are seriously affected with the 
black fougus, syringe them with a solution of soft soap, 6 or 8 ozs. of soap being 
dissolved in # gallon of water, or nicotine soap 4 ozs, tc the gallon, and when wet 
dust the affected parts with sulphur, Amother remedy ia to aponge the leavea 
with 2 ors, of Blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) dissolved in hot water, and added 
to two or thres gallons of cold water. 

Rose Leaves BLISTERED (9. J, #¥.)—The foliage ig defictent in texture and 
cannot tesiat the effects of the sug. The blistering is the moat marked on Roses 
growing in poor soils, and especially on plants that have long osonpied the 
646 positions, and consequently exhausted the soil. Blistering is aleo caused 
in some instances by small groba eating the foliage, Give your Roses copious 
aupplica of Hquid manure and mulch the surface with manure to retain the 
moisture in the soil, aleo axamina the growths closely, removing eny maggots 
that you may find. At the pruning season remove all the weak wood ontirely, 
and shorten tha young and strong shoots to induce more vigorous growth, 

SUBSTITUTE For GRasa (4. 2. C}—We know of no satisfactory aubetitnte 
for gtase for forming lawns, Various dwarf growing planta have been recommend- 
ed for that purpose, and though anewering for a season, they soonar or later 
become patchy; neither is it of any use sowing seed or planting in those patch. 
ed again, a8 all the nourishment have been extracted by the planta, and they 
have died of starvation; and the samo fatality will occur to other planta of 
the same kind that ia sought to be established, unlegs freah soil is provided for 
their sustenance. It iz different with grasa, the roota of which die anonally, and 
are converted into humnes, and form amedium of scapporta for the naw roots 
succeeding, honce the Lasting character of grags jawns, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


’ All matter intended for publication, and all questiona to be repelled to should 
be sent in not latter than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All com- 
inuniecations should be written in oné aide of the paper only, It ts algo requested 
that correspondents forward their name aud address not for publication 
uniess they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exist 
between the Editor and those who addresa him. We decline noticing any 
tommanication that is not accompanied by the name and address of the writer, 





Geiracts. 





ELECTRO-HORTICULTURAL DIALOGUE, 


I bave read with much interest the accounts which have recently 
appeared in the Presa, of the experiments in eiectro-horticulture, conducted 
by Dr, Siemens and othera On several occasivug T bave conversed with 
gardeners ou ihe aubjest, and hava been much surprised by their apparent 
_ indifference and alusost hosulity to the iutruduction of what seems tv me te 
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Myowna gardener, who is a fair 
and intelligent specimen of his class, seame to be particularly opposed to ite 
iutroducticn iute my hothouses. The cause of thie opposition I was, for 
some time, at a loss to determine ; but a few daya atnos [ quite sccidentally 
became acqouinted with hia reasons. One mornieg, iu the course of my 
qaual walk arouud the grounds, antered my plant-boues and sat down to 
read the woruing paper, a4 is my custom. [ bad not long been there when 
my gardever, accompanied by 4 gentioman (who I afterwards learnt was an 
engineer de-iroun of viewing the bothonses), entered the aijoming compart- 
ment, and the door of communication b-ing open, T enuld not avoid hearing 
the followiug conversstion, which I giveas nearly as I can remomber its 
details, 

Engineer. Why do not you persuade your employer to take up the matter 
of eleciro-horticultura, aud have thiarange fitred op with apparatua for 
electric lighting 7 | 

Gardener, Why, you see sir, the view I take of the matter is thia: At 
present ] ama very successful grower. [ noderatund what 1 am about, 
and I give my employer astisfaction; butif he were to adopt thie new- 
fangled plan of growing by the electric light, he would expect much larger 
results, which perhaps I ahonid fail in producing, 

Aaginer, But surely, my dear gir, the fear of iailure is a very weak 
reason why one ahould abstain from trying to obtain desirable results, If 
allthe world were tobe actuated by sucha principle, progress and iu- 
vention would be at an end, and art, science, agricultors, aod horti- 
culture would remuiu stationary. Again, the resalta in this case are wot 
doubtful; for the fact that great advantages accrue from the use of the 
électric light has been incontestably demonstrated, It haa been clearly 
shown that the leaves are greguer, the fruit finer, more quickly ripened, 
and that instead of only one crop {often a poor ona}, two, or even a 
succession of crops, may probably be obtained in a year. Again, the 
electric light will suable the gardener to have production more under 


' his coutrol, and to remedy the waut of aufficient sunlight in winter weather, 


Gardener, Well, you see, sir, I should be meddling with what I don'ts 
understand, aud— 

Angineer, But the whole thing ia extremely simple, readily learnt, and 
easily managed by a peraou of ordinary capacity. Gardening has, as yet, 
been too much conducted on rule of thamb principles on old-fashoned lines ; 
but now a grand opeuing ia presented for impravament—a great opportunity 
for the gardener to elovate bimaeclf into a scientific borticulturiat, 

Gardener, But why ehould | put myself to all, this trouble and bother ft 
The introduction of this syetem here world antail a large amount of extra 
trouble and anzisty upon wma, for which, ag far as 1 can see, | should ob. 
tain no corresponding peraonal advantage. 
| Engineer, That [ think ie hardly the way to look atit. Do you take no 
pride in your businesa? Are. you indiiferent aa to whether you excel in it 
ornot? Are you content to atand still whila the age progresses—to be 
behind the age iu which you live—to remain atationary while more suter. 
prising spirits pasa you aud leave you behind } This neq digcovery ig, in 
all probability, destined to revolutiouiae horticulture. Its general adoption ia 
only a question of time, Do you then intend to iet prejudice or iudiffer- 
euee prevent you fram adopting it uutil force of circumstances compels 
you te regret your inactivity, or will you become a pioneer in the guod work } 

Gardener, But consider the expeuse. 

Engineer, That ia trifling after the first outlay; besides, an outlay 


should aiways ve cOQugidered with reference to the regulta obtained. In thia 


_——- 


el ee 


justance the rasulta would oonstitute first-rate interest on the amount 
expouded ; for, instead of ouly one crop iu wm yosr, yeu would be able to 
prodacs two. Then the firat coat ia noteo largeas you might imagine, 
especially wheu, as in your case, thera ia alreaiy arenta-power ou the omtate, 
Many gentlemen have steam-engines at theie farms, and these are often 
within available distance from the gardens, ao that wires could readily te 
laid down. This new use for steam-power will doubtless oines many 


: gentlemen whe do not already poasesa it to consider whether it will not be 


' worth their while to purchase an engine. 


Again, who knows but that some 


of our horticaltural engineera may not shortly hit upon a scheme for obtain. 


ing both light and heat from the aame source f 
Gardener, Buk, sir, planta require cest ; they caunot go on growing 


‘ night and day without rest. 
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Engineer, ‘Troa; but it is quite eary to give them rest when they want 
it, or to have a supply of recruits to take the place of exhausted plants. 

Frow the above conversation it eeema to me that the principal reason 
of opposition to electro-horticulture is the fear that it may entail « little extra 
trouble, and a oortain sluggiahness in adopting new inveutions, which is 
perhaps a characteristic of the English race. However, in spite of oppo- 
sition, | think of sdopiug it, and may perhaps ou some future occasion 
trouble you with an account of the result.— Electro Fideli, [We think the 
average gardeuer ia at present justified iu waiting the result of experi- 
menta, carried out on commercial principles. At preseut it ia only a acion- 
tifio experiment, but decidediy « most promising one. Eps.j}—Garden- 
er'é Chronicle. 





LIQUID MANURES. 


Liquid manures sea rule, especially amoug amatenrs, do not recetve the 

‘attention they deserve. All experience leads to the conclusion, that manere, 
of whatever description, isthe quickest in its action when applied in a 
liquid atate, courequently, when any crop gives evidence of an insufficiency 
of support, there is nothing so effectual aa liquid manure ; thia particularly 
applies to kitchen-garden crops, where the unecessary application is practi- 
cable. In fact, there are some vegetables that, in their more advanced stages 
of growth, can only be bronght to perfection by the use of liquid manure 
judiciously applied. The French summer ealade that are held in equal eati- 
mation with those they produce in winter, owe their excellence largely to 
the rich liquid with which they are unetintingly supplied. Lettnces, 
Radishes, and even Mustard and Cress, that are grown quickly by the use 
of liquid manure, are as different aa can well be imagined from the tough, 
fiavourless, indigestible material of which an English salad is too often 
composed. The comperatively large plants in the smallest of pote, uneur- 
passed in their way, which the growere for Covent Garden Market turn 
out, are striking examples of what may be accomplished by means of liquid 
manure alone, Liquid manure is aleo used with excellent effect for Pine- 
apples, Cucumbers, fruit trees of all kinds iu pots, in short, for all plante 
in pots thaé require stimulating. 
Gas Liquor —Tbe ammoniasat liquor obtained from gaaworks may be 
need with excellent resulta in places where its peculiar odour does not 
render it oljectionatle, It conaiate of s solution of ammoniacal salte which 
constitute ita principal value, and a namber of other compounds which, if 
they do no good, do little harm. It is very caustic, and must be diluted 
with at least six times its bulk of plain water. Even then it muat be applied 
cautionaly to delicate plants, otherwiee they will become burnt up. Fe 
much of it ba ueed, sulphuric soil (oil of vitriol) should be added, in the 
proportion of a quarter of a pound to every gallon, to fix the ammonia. 
The diluted solution formes an excellent manure for Grass, to which it may 
be applied iu the proportion of 100 to 2C0 gallons per aore, 

Guano.— Dissolve 60 1b, weight in 10 gallons of water, and of this strong 
holntion add } pint to every 10 gallona of water. | 

Hineral Liquid Manure —A solution of sulphate of ammoula, a quarter of 
an ounce to the gallon, ia much recommended, ii, J Jeanne), au eminent 
French agricultural chemist, recommenda the following formula, but it dues 
not seem to have worked ego successfully in other people's haudsa aa in hia 


own. The manure covaiates of the following -— 
Nitrate of ammonia ase ae 400 parta. 
Nitrate of potarsa eee * 250 , 
Riphosphate of ammonia ... ou 200 4 
Chloride of ammoniam ss. on 50 oy 
Bulphate of time (gypsum) non 2 
Sulphate of iron ase eee 40 ,, 
1000 


The saits should be pulverieed separately, and then ijutimately mized. 
Yhis manure is applied in the following manner :—Dissolve 62 graina in a 
litre {13 pint) of water; give te the plants, according to their state of 
development, every week from 337} to 975 grains of thia solution (equal to 
from 1} to 9 grains of the salt iu eclid state, 


Solution of Cow Hanvre.—One part by weight of cow manure mixed with 
four parta of topid water, of which 1 pint Weighs 1} Iba., forma an excellent 
liquid for wateriug Vues, Peaches, staudard Apple and other fruit trees, and 
for strong growing vegetables such ax Cucumbers, Celery, Cabbage, &c. 

Solution of Sheep- Droppings —The proportions in tha case are 1 peck of 
freak manure to 30 gallons of water, The mixture should be well atirra-}, but 
allowed to settle before teing. : 

Solution of Soot.—A liquid manure formed by adding 6 quarts of soot to a 
hogshead of water, is very servicenble for watering stove plants, Pines, 
Vines, forced planta geveraliy, ne well as most bulbs and flowering plants 
and sbrubs,—-Quin's Garden Kaceipis. 





BTRUGGLES OF A NEW YORE FLORIST. 


At the beginning of the year 1805 ladies first showed « taste for Mowers 
fo New York, and in the fall of that year, when the piants needed shifting 
preparatory to their being placed in the parlour, I wa often asked for pote 
of a handesomer quality or better make than those cotumenly employed. 
I waa looking round for some other means to support ny family, and all at 
once it cama into my mind to paint some of my common flower pots with 
green varnish paint, thinking it would better suit the taste of the Jadies 
thau the common brickbat-coloured ones. Lipsiuted two pairs, and exposed 
tham in front of my window, They soon drew atteution, sud were sold 
[ painted six paiva: they soon Went the same way. Being thue oucouraged 
1 contiuued painting aud seliing to good advantage. ‘This was in the fall 
of 1802, One day iv the month of April folowing [ obgerved a man for 
the fires time zelling flower plauts in tho market. As 1 carelessiy passed 
along [ took a leaf, and rubbing it between my finger and thuwb asked bim 
what waa the name of it; he auewored, “ A Geravigm.” This, as far ag 1 
oan recoilact, waa the firat time Lever heard that the fiower in question 
was & Geranium, aa before this 1 had wo taste for nor paid any attention to 
plants. Llookeda few minutes at the plant, thought i¢ had a pleasant 
smell, and that it would look weil if removed inte one of my green flower 
pota to stand on my counter aud thus draw attention. 

Observe, [ did not purchase thie plant with the intantion of selling it 
again, but merely to draw attention to my green pots, aud let the people ase 
how well the pota looked when the plant was in them, Next day someons 
fancied and parchased both plant and pot, The day following | want when 
the market waa nearly over, judging the man wouid sell cheaper rather than 
have the trouble of carrsiug his plants over the river, ag be lived at Brook. 
lyo, and in those daya thera were neither steam wor horas boats; according: 
ly I purchased two plants, and having sold them ? vegan te think some- 
thing might ba douea in thia way, and ao I continued to go at the close of 
the market, aud always bargained for ihe aneold piunta, The man, finding 
moa useful castomer, would sasiat me to carry them homes, and show me 
how to shift the plants out of bie pots and put them into the green pots if 
auy customer wished it. Ieoon found by his tongue that he was a Scotch~ 
man.and being couutrymen we wrought into oue another'a hands, and thus 
from having one piant in 6 shorttime L bad fifty, The thing being « novel- 
ty began to draw attention, people carrying ther country frieuds to see the 
curiosities of the city would atep into see my plauts. Ingome of these 
visita the strangers would expresa a wish to haye som- of these plants, but 
haviug so far to go could not carry them. Then they would ask if I had ne 
seed of auch plants; then again others wouhi ask for Cabbage, Tornip, or 
Radish aced, &c. These frequent inquiries at longth set me thinking that 
if I could get aeeds 1 would be abie to eel] them; but here lay the difficulty, 
As uo ona cold seed in New York voue of the furiners or gardeners suwod 
more thau they wanted for their own use, there being no market for an 
overplus. In thia dilemmal told ay situation to the persou from whom I 
had slwose bought the planta inthe Fiy Market. He said be was now 
raising seoda with the iuteution of selling them next apring along with his 
plaute iu the market, but added that if I would take bia seeda be would 
quit the market and atay at home, aud rafee planta aud seeds for mo to sell. 
A bargain was immedistely struck. I purchased hia stock of aeade amoutt- 
ing co fifteen dollara, and thug commenced a business ov the 17th of Beptem- 
her, 1906, that became the most exteusite establishment of the kind in the 
weatero world.—G, Taorpunn.— irom the ‘‘Seoret of Success."') 
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ORANGE AND LEMON CULTIVATION IN SICILY. 


Consul Woodcock, of Catania, states that oranges and lemena are de- 
siguated in Sicily, marina and moniano, the former growing in the lower 
altitudes uear the sea, aud the latter on the mountains, The monutano, or 
mountain fruit, is the choicest, and commands the best prices in the 
market, bat the crop is not sa gure, owing to the frost, The marina 
orchards bear more abundantly, and the crop ia more certain, Iu commen- 
‘ping at orange or lemon orchard, the following ia the method adopted: 
First, the seed of the bitter orange ia planted, and when the young plants 
are a year old, they are traneplanted. Wien they have grown to be about 
one inch in diameter, that ia, wheu they have attained the age of 3 to 4 
yeara, they are again travaplanted, and placed in the orchard where they 
gre intended toremain. Thetopa of tha young trees are then cut off 
about 4 feet above the ground, aud when they have taken firm root, the 
beet varieties of the orange and lemon are budded upon the stack, Two 
buda ara generally inserted, and upon opposite sidea of the plant. From 
these buds branches shoot out, and when a quarter cf an inch in thickuesa, 
hecome of a reddish calor. The distance tobe maintained betweeu the jJemon 
trees in the orckarda depends upon the situation of the ground and condi- 
tions of the climate and soil, usually it varies from 13 to 19 feet. When the 
goil is loose, rich, and easily cultivated, the lemon trees are planted at least 
19 feet apart, as they will then grow laxuriautly and attain congiderably size, 
The distarce to be wantained between the orange trees is from 13 to 14 
feet, and this varies in accordance with the situation and quality of the soil, 
as in the case of the Jemon, The ground in the orchirds between the trees 
is alwaye cultivated, and geeat oare is taken to keep it acrupulouely clean, 
Tha acil ig Worked at least 6 times a year, commencing in March and 
ending in Qotober. When the trees are young aud emall it ia uot considered 
necesaary to work tha sol, asit ia believed that the vegetable growth 
protests the youug plante from the powerful says of the son. Tue anual 
coat of cultivation in the beat orchards per hectare (the hectare being 
egnivrlent to 247 scores) is estimated at ab-ut £39, but where extra- 
ordinary outlays are necessary, such, for inatance as ia inonrred when 
thera are streets -rinving theeugh the -oveharda, ag ie often the case 
in the luva-covered so of Sicily, or through the nacemity of obtaining 
steam power for irrigation, the cost per annuum is sometimes as much 
aa £80 per hectare. Qn the average a lemon tree producaa in Sicily 
1600 lemons auuuaily, anf an grange tree 61) oranges, and cases have 
bean kuown where treet hate produced ten times this amount of fruit. 
Tue trees are subject to various diecanes, A paragite growth of «a fungus 
nature frequently appears upou the bask, end the lemontres ie more 
subject to this than the orange. This growth, after heavy rain, or after 
being soaked in water, can ba removed by acraping. The fruit of 
both the orange and lemon trees ie slao somotimes fujured by a amal! insect 
whioh-mebes its eppenrence at the begiuming of sominer, and commences its 
work of devastation by dépositing its eggs in the fruit itself, aud these 
develop into grubs, which entirely destroy it. Aga preventive, tar water, 
aud water Blightiy tinctured With kerosins, ere used to wash the leaves aud 
fruit, and soda ash ia also frequently employed. In picking the fruit for ax. 
portation, which ia usually done by hand in the month of November, the 
grentest-vare is taken to avoid bruising or injuring it in any way by rough 
handling. and it is then placed very gently in baskets lived with cloth, The 
aterm ia left on the fruit, ontting it abouts quarter of an inch from the sur: 
face of the fruis. “Before placiug the fruit in the boxes, al! insecta and othor 
injurious matter areremoved. The boxes generally ysed are capable of hold- 
ing from £50 to 360 oranges or lemons, and are mide with a partition in 
the centre. Tney are lined with common silk paper, and each oTalge 
or lemon ia oucased in the same kind of paper befora being placed in them. 
Tha boxes are tot mada air-tight, but interstioes are left be: ween the boariia 
for ventilation. Lemona gathered in the month of November, and thus 
packed, are supposed to keep without apoiling for x mouths, but oranges 
will not keep ao long,—ScientiAe American. 





INDIAN GRASSES. 
All who have read Mr. Symonds’ articles on the grasses of the Madrasa 
Presidency, aud on Army Animal Management, which appeared in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Veterinary Science tn India, will be glad tobave them in the 
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more complete and convenient form in which they are now published. In the 
present work the most important graases of the whole Indian Peuinsula are 
described, and fignred with special referauce to their use for fodder, and 
though, of course, s complete list of the Iudiau grasses cannot he expected, 
it will, we think, be found that alt those known to be of value are included, 
Of course such a work must ba in the main a compilation from otber 
writers, but it needs a wide kuowledge of the aubjeet to make the compile: 
tion satisfactory, and we can congratulate Mr. Symouds on his success in 
this respect, 

It appeara thet the most important of the fodder grasses of India is the 
Cynodon Dactyion, known in this part.of Undis ag boriali grass, and in the 
north sadhoob. It ia the same as the couch grase of Australia aud Ameriet, 
and grows well in all parte of India. This grass is treated of at considerable 
length, and many useful detajla are given regarding its cultivation. Perhaps 
the most interesting partis a quotation from a report made by Major Genoral 
Ottley apon some experimenta which he made at Vellore on its cultivation 
ou & fairly large soale, The goil was firat very carefully prepared and manure 
ed, care being taken to remove all the roots of the corra (Cyperus Hotundus), & 
mst troublesome weed, which is often found growing along with the harjai : 
ang which can hardly be erad-cated after the latter grase haa been plauted. 
In the ground thw prepared the bariali roota wera planted in frrrows, and 
the whole was then laid oct in bada, 30 a8 to allow of irrigation from wolls in 
the compound. At the end of about a month the Grat crop was read y for cut. 
ting, and by the judicious ass of irrigation—once or twice a mouth—it was 
foond that sight cropa enuld be obtained in « year. Kuch orop yielled on an 
average two tons tothe acre, so thatit ie well withia the limita to say 
that 50 tone per amnum can be obtsined from 5 acrea of ground properly 
attended to, and thie yield is sufficient to render the crop a4 profitable 
one, even when we teke iuto account the very heavy firat enst of pre. 
paring the greund. On the proines of his five acres Ganoral Gttiey way 
shle to keop eight or nine-horses aud sheep, and to supply hay for the 
racing stude and livery stables at Madras; while during the last Burmese 
war, at 6 tine when there waa not a biade of grass in the country, be 
supplied all the hay needed for tha Horse Artillery geut to Rangoon, 
Experimenta wade atthe Sydapet Farm on a plot of 83 acres ju 1866, 
showed, that a fair crep could be obtained even without irrigation, for 
from thie plot 8 tona 18 ew-. of hay waa obtained during the year. This hay 
soli for 860, while the cost of curing it was only Ri05. The bay mada 
from hariali grass ie of an excellent quality if care is taken to carry on the 
drying properly, The gram ought to be out immediately after the flower ap- 
pears and, acconling to Mr. Cameron of Bangalore, the cutting abogld be 
done in the cool hours of the day, so thit the newly mown gtase mag not 
he exposed to the intense heat of the mid-day san, and the drying abould 
take place very slowly, Hut this ie evidently a point ou which “ ductory 
differ,” for Mr..Bobertaon, of Sydaper, gives advice which ig very n¢arly the 
opposite Of this, av he advices that the grasa should be out in the morning 
after the dew is off it, that it should then be left lying for an hour or two, 
and finally be turned and toaged abort till sunuet, for “it cannot,'' he adilg, 
‘be teased too much durtug a hot aun.” Indry weather two days of thig 


‘treatment should + the hay for being stacked. Gar author dosa not 


attempt to decide betwaen thase diverse opinions, and neither will wa, 
though we must.admit that Mr. Robertaon'a advice seems to agrea with 
the best practice at home. A psiat which is not generally known with 
regard to hay ie that it ia decidedly advantigeous that it sbould heat 
slightly after it is stacked, the fermentation that takes place in that case 
improving the quality of the hay as fodder, just as coarse &rase id improved 
by formeutation in a silo, But of conrse care wns: be taken that thia heating 
does tot go too far. Mr. Robertwon suggests the use of a singie Trew of 
siz inch drain pipes placed about tha middle of the stuck, and leading from 
the centre to tha outside. Bat drain pipes are not thinga that ara ninally 
to be foun in thie sountry, and they can be replaced by hollow bamboos 
or eplit palmyre steros, or the ekacks may be built round » & centre,’ eg is so 
often done athome, Har which hae been wall] mao, attaing its maximom 
value from eight to twelve months, an! after Gftacn montha begina to de. 
teriorate, and by three yoars it ia useless fur fodder. 

Another very valuahle grasa is the guinea graas ( Paniquin -Jumentorum), 
a native of Guinea, bat thoroughly acclimatized in thig country, Not 
only does this grasa yield a very large crop of « quality admirably 
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suited for feediug borses und cattle, but ic has the power of resisting 
the longest severeat droughts. This wea well shown on the Sydapet 
Ferm during the last famine. A field of twoancrea was planted in Sep- 
teinber 1877, and in May 1877 it wea perfectly brown, and to all appearance 
lifeless, wheu the heavy rain which fell during the cyclone tn that month 
led to ite immedinte revival, Before the third day of the rain was over, 
green shoots appeared all over the field, andin two montha it yieided 
aocrap weighing 5,566%, followed two montha afterward by a second 
cutting weighing about 12,0001b. The popular idea that this gros 
requirea to be irrigated, and that it should be taken up and replanted 
in freah ground at the end of every two years or so, is situated to be quite 
erroneous. Of course irrigation wili increase the yield, and any gress which 
gtews eo quickly requires an abundance of manure, The planta, too, soon 
become too large, and ought to be divided into four with a apade by two cuta 
at right angles through the centre, three of the parta may then be removed 
and the fourth left where itis, A subject on which Mr. 8ymends bas 
a very decided opinion is the present most unsatisfactory state of the eyatem 
of obtaining grass for horses by means of grasa-cutters, In Bengal the grase- 
cuttera are meu who are regularly enlisted aud serve for a pension, but in 
Aladras and Borbsy in the army a6 well agin private stables, the grags-cutters 
ara women who are generally the horsekeepers' wives. All who keep horeea 
know how difficult i¢ is te have any real control over these women, and how. 
badly they usually do their work, and that there ia much need for an im. 
proved syatem. Luconnection with this we are glad to aee that Mr. Sy- 
moudas calls promineut attention to the very common error tbat tle roota of 
grass are beet for horaes. If the roots are young and small they certainly pos- 
sesa aconsiderable amount of nourishment, but old roots are always mixed 
with the young, and there are not only inuntritious, but are actually hurtfai. 
The followthg directions, regarding grass seem worth quoting for the benefit 
of private botas owners. “ The grase should bs brouguht in dry, Jaid ou as 
trellis frame, beaten to remove dust aud dirt, aid it is then fit for use. 
Perfectly dry grasa ta not always posable, of course in the rains it ia im- 
poasitie, then they should bring in 20 Ib. extra, take every advantage of 
getking it dry, keep it two or three days, then baat it aud use it. In 
very wet weather, when there ia continuoua rain, to keep it would only 
induce fermentation, hut a, scon aa thera ia a break in the weather, the 
drying abould be aasiduoualy attended to, and it caunot be Jaid out too 
thin.” The practice of grubbing up the grass with a mamoty is strongly 
condemned not only on account of the number of recta which are thus 
mixed with the grass, but also ou account of the destruction of the grass ‘ but 
thia jatter objection can hardly be maiutained in view of the experiments 
recently made at Lucknow, where 1t was found that by ecraping the surfece, 
as practised by the natives, an advantage of 10,320 Ib. Ppereacro per annum 
wag obtained over the plo: of allowing it to grow, and then cutting it with 
agickle These experiments were made on hariali grass, In conclusion we 
may call attention to the sixty-two admirably executed lithographic pintes of 
the various gasses deacribed, which, taken along with the text, facilitate 


the identification of each grass, and greatly add to the value of the book.— 
Madras Hail. 
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FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
PLANTS SUITABLE FoR TABLE DEcORATION, 


.- Pants and flowers have become intimately associated 
with our every-day lives: we have recourse to them in 
seasons of social enjoyment, and in the hours of sorrow, 
“Lbey have long been plucked for the babe, and strewn on 
the path of the bride, and on the graves of the dead. 
They delight the child and raise the shout of adwiration 
from its lips; they tax the intellect of the mature and 
Yearned, and as they come and depart with the seasons, 
give lessons of wisdom to all, and whatever may be suid 
for or against the fashion in which dinner tables are 
now decorated with plants and flowers—to a moderate 
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extent, and tastefully associated with fruits, there cannot 
bea question that the effects produced are exceedingly 
pleasing to the eye, and calculated profitably to excite 
the mind, Be this as it may, we leave that phase of the 


question, dioner table decoration with plants and flowers 


has become so widely spread and general that you will 
find it practised in atl classes of society, 

Fortunately the class of plante—namely fine, graceful 
folisged plants, which are found so very useful and effec- 
tive for this order of decoration, has very much increased 
of late years. Associated on tables with eperynes filled 
with flowers, and frequently without such extraneous aid, 
they sre productive of the moat pleasing effects, the majo- 
rity of plants which principally display beauty in their 
blooms being less suitable, unless, indeed, they are trained 


‘Into forms not natural tothem. This takes time and labour 


in tying and training, and more than likely, after being 
once used, their blooms are so tarnished as to render the 
plants of no avail for the season. Besides persistent leaved, 
and some berried plants of graceful habit, are, as a rule, 
more effective on a white ground, especially when cut 
flowers are ineluded in the designs. 

It may not be too much to say that the ehoeice.of plants 
be, with more pleasure 
and profit to all concerned. Fortunately many of the 
most suitable plants for the purpose are, in a general way, 
readily grown, and not very easily injured by the exposure 
to which they are subject. ‘There are however some points 
of importance in growing plants for this as well as for all 
special purposes, the aim in this case being to produce 
plants of 'some considerable size—having health and fresh- 
ness——in' smaller pots than are needed or desirable for 
general purposes ; and the requirements of some plants 
are much more easily supplied than others under such cir- 
cumstances. Some things have long been stereotyped as 
table plants, and are made to do duty everywhere.and on 
all occasions, such as the many variegated foliage 
Begonias, Marantas and other things iu the coloured way. 
They are like the Croton in our gardens, which every- 
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body has and everybody must use, and which for this 
reason has long become stale; they however recommend 
themselves ag being showy, easily stuck ina vase, and 
lo ! the table is feted Simple materials are, as a 
rule, the most useful; to place a rare and expensive plant 
on the table because it is new ‘or rare ia not decoration. 
The former when skilfully arranged, producing an ele- 
gant whole, are much more likely to please the eye of 
tnste, and through it reflect credit on the artist, than 
employing rare and valuable plants to concentrate the 
attention on their individual selves. 

lt would be impossible to travel over the whole list of 
beautiful plants that are available for table or room decora- 
tion. The two genera of Croton and Draceena are of them- 
selves large enough to furnish any conceivable form or 
habit of plants, aud their beautiful markings are not less 
striking than the graceful habit of such varieties as C. 
Warreni, C. Princesa of Wales, ©. Prinee Albert Victor 
and their congeners. Or who shall say which of the 
beautiful forms of Aralia of the Veiteht type, or of Palms 
such as Cocus Weddeliana, Geonoma gracilis, or Kentia 
Belmoreana, make the finest table plant? All are very 
beautiful both in colour and form, and only require 
discreet arrangement to produce the most chaste effect. 
Pandanus Veitchi or P. Javanicus is almost indispensa- 
ble where maroon or chocolate is the prevailing colour ; 
‘Acalyphaa also must not be forgotten, their broad ruby- 
coloured leaves being exceedingly handsome when in a 
perfect state, and arranged in silver or light coloured 
vases with which the colours will contrast. 

Almost all sorts of Ferns are indispeusable subjects, es- 
pecially Adiantums, batches of which are easily grown of 
any size. Mosses and Selaginellas, especially S. denticu- 
lata, are also in great demand. Then again there are 
Caladiums, Alocasias, Dieffenbachias, and a host of other 
subjects, which when well grown mag be called into re- 
quisition, Amongst flawering plants, Eucharia Amazonica, 
Pancratium fragrans, Chinese Primulas, when well grown 
will frequently be found a welcome relief to the bronzed 
leaves of many foliage plants, but as we before remarked, 


‘where the arrangement is of a composite character, that 1, 


embracing both growing plants and cut flowers, plants in 


bloom should not be employed. Then again there are 


certain plants that are very useful for twisting round the 
upright stems of stands used for the decoration of the 
dinner table, for hanging round vases, high ornaments, or 
among branches of epergnes and chandeliera. Of these 
there are various Pasaifioras, especially the common one, 
Lygodium scandens, Antigonon leptotus, and the varie- 
gated Japanese Honeysuckle,—allt of whieh are of easy 
eulture. ‘T'radescantia Zebrina and Pelliona Daveanana 
answer admirably for the top dishes of stands or 
epergnes, allowing their trailing shoots to hang ag a 
fringe round the edge. For this purpose cuttin 
should be struck in very small pots and allowed to hang 
over the side of the pot till rooted, and then shaken from 
the soil and laid round the dish, with a little silver sand 
about the roots, The heads of the plants should hang over 
the sides, and they will grow freely, lasting for months if 
required ; of pendulous growth and variegated foliage, the 
effect is charming and effective. 

One of the first things which suggests itself when a 
Palm or other plant is to be placed on the table is, how 
is the pot to be hid in the absence of a vase in which to 
insert it; or if it be desirable to hide it in some other way, 


there ia no more pleasing method than covering it with 
green Selaginella; but to pile or tie it against a pot is a very 
inelegant pian, to say the least. TheSelaginella should have 
been prepared months before wanted—grown into shape 
in fact. The following is the method we adopt for this 
yurpose; & wooden circle, ‘say 12 or 15 inches in diameter, 
ig cut from a board about an inch thick, and a rim of per- 
forated zine, 14 inch deep, is fixed round it, and this forins 
the foundation for the reception of such plants as may be 
desired or preferred. An empty flower pot, say 5 or 6 
inches in diameter, as may be uired for the centre 

lant, is placed in the centre of the board, and the space 
between the rim of the stand and the flower-pot is filled 
up with moderately rich soil. This is so laced ag to form 
a slope from the a of the pot to the zine rim, and is then 
planted with the Selaginella. When finished place in a cool 
shady position, and in due time any required number of 
nice green envelopes for plants will be at command. When 
wanted lift out the empty pot and insert the Palm or other 
plant, and place the whole on the table. The surface 
may then be dotted with flowers, if desired, und with sprays 
of Fern. This isa at elegant way of covering the pots 
or balls of earth in the absence of suitable receptacles, 
The same kind of envelope can be formed with such 
plants as Tradescantia multicolor, Fittonia Pearcei and 
Argyroneura, Selaginella apoda, or Cyrtodenia fulgida, in 
fact with almost any free growing trailing plant, 

When a table is of suflicient size, a good variety of de- 
signs can be made with a plateau of plate glass covering the 
whole of the middle of the table, on which lakes and 
lawn and rockwork can be produced in miniature to imi- 
tate a landscape view. Small ferns and lyeopeds are in- 
dispensable for this kind of work, which must not be at- 
tempted without a great variety of small plants specially 
got ready for the purpose,—Selaginella serpens and S. den- 
ticulata grown in broad shallow patches, so as to be easily 
turned out in match pairs, and healthy tufts in small pots 
for filling in. We have seen designs of this description 
frequently arranged on the tablecloth, and they haves 
novel and very grand effect by candle light. In the 
present article we have confined ourselves mainly to 
decorations with Plants; in our next issue we hope to deal 
with the employment of Cut Fiowers for this purpose. 





Goitortal Hotes. 








IF there be one pursuit more than another wherein the guiding 
rule ought to be “Nevor defer until to-morrow that which can 
seasonably be done to-day,” if is gardening ; and where gardenin 


- operations are thus carried out, the fuller will be the measure o 


success, ‘ 





Tue weight, says an American writer, affords the easicat test for 
the purity of guano. A bushel of pure Peruvian guano, ‘according 
to most authorities, should weigh almost exactly seventy pounds. 
If heavier than seventy-three potinds, it is adulterated with clay, 
sand, marl, or some other impurity. 





Tra IN THE PuNsas.—The cultivation of tea in the Punjab or 


rather in tha Kangra Valley is making considerable grees, 
During last year there were 1,925 lantations of which be were 
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new, As many 26 1,880 gardens are owned and worked by natives 
of India. The total area under tea during the year was 8,172 
acres, of which 6,430 acres were under mature planting. Other 
1,756 acres have been taken up for planting. The outturn for the 
year reached 1,334,002 lb., showing an increase of 34,000 lb.—Jn- 
dian Agricultural Gazette. 


Bee 


SEEDLING Fruit Trees—sSeedling Apples, Pears, and possibly 
other fruits may, under the conditions of the soil and climate, &c., 
of the districta in which ra have originated, be found to be 
possessed of qualities which they will not retain when transferred 
to other localities where similar conditions do not exist ; while on 
the other hand, varieties may have been discarded on being found 
of little value in the locality where they originated, but which 
might, under the influences of other soil and climate, be found to 
be possessed of desirable qualities.— Gardeners’ Chroniele. " 





Worwts.1n Manore.—These should be got rid of, particularly if 
the manure is intended for potting purposes. The best way to 
effect this is to turn the manure, and add to it while doing so a 
few bushels of gas lime, that is, lime from the purifiers through 
which gas has passed, and which will consequently be of a green- 
ish colour. This will improve the quality of the manure as a fer- 
tiliser, and quickly free it from worms, large and small. Whether 
it kills them or drives them away I am unable to say, but at all 
events they disappear. A similar result may be obtained by well 
watering the heap with strong lime water, but gas lime, if it can 
be obtained, is beat. 





Ornanae CULTIVATION IN JaAFFa.—Oranges are grown on 
a large scale in the neighbourhood of Jaffa, where it is calculated 
as many as 400 Orange gardens exist. The irrigation ia managed 
ons very primitive system: ench garden has a well to which 
machines are attached turned by mules; from three to four ani- 
mals have to be continually at work, day and night, for seven 
months in the year. Tha average expense of working and watering 
an orchard ia estimated at about £35 or £40 per annum. Ik is said 
that if irrigation could be done cheaper it would hava the effect of 
doubling the number of gardens in a very short time. About 5000 
men are employed daily in picking and packing Oranges in boxes 
for exportation. 





Taz CHRYSANTHEMUM IN JAPAN.—The Chrysanthemum, being 
the emblem of the army of the Mikado, is highly esteemed by the 
Japanese, Our correspondent, Mr. Kizo Tamari, who is now 
studying agriculture in the United States, sends us some items 
drawn ae recent information he has received from home. At 
the time of flowering, the Japanese florists make publie exhibitions 
in their own gardens, where, besides the regularly trained planis, 
they show the Chrysanthemum made up in various styles of floral 
decoration. These designs preseut images of some old atory, &e., 
and are usually made up of small and inferior varieties. The 
florists show their greatest skill in their regularly trained plants. 
The people are now allowed to enjoy their favorita flower. at 
Aoyama Castle, of which exhibition recent correspondence gives 
the minute particulars. ‘The names of a few of the auperior varie- 
ties are as follows, with the numbers on each plant :— 


Nataneno Sato, number of flowers 362 
Tadsumo Ko 53 Si 307 
Kuruma Kayeshi ‘5 ius 241 
Sanono Watari i se 243 
A florist at Asakusa made an extraordinary display this year. 
He exhibited a single plant, ten feet in diameter, whic had over 


500 flowers, eack about one foot in diameter.—American A gricul- 
turist. : 





ASPIDISTRA LURIDA VARIEGATA.—This ig an evergreen herba- 
ceous plant that atiains a height of 2} ft, ; the leaves are lanceolate 
in form, stout and persistent, marked longitudinally with broad 
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bands of green and white in about equal proportions ; it is easily 
increased by division of the roots at any time when not in active 
growth; it will succeed with the simplest treatment in ordinary 
garden loam. It is one of the best room plants, the foliage 
remaining in good condition in an ungenial atmosphere longer than 
most plants ; when so used it should be syringed and sponged 
occasionally to free it from dust. 





German Roses.—For some time past thera has been a 
strong movement in Germany to promote the development of a 
more extended cultivation of Roses, especially the production of a 


- sufficient supply of forced Roses in winter to take the place of im- 


portations from France and Italy. Now itis proposed to offer 
substantial prizes for new Roses of German raising. A large 
massive gold medal is offered for the best new variety raised in 
Germany, aud a silver one for the second best It-is urged that 
the English have of late successfully competed with the French in 
this lucrative branch of gardening, and there is no reason why the 
Germans should not have their share of the profits. 





AVENUES OF Favrr Trees.— Where, in certain parts of Bohemia, 
the cultivated fields are hedgeless and the trees all gathered on 
the hills around, it is a common practice to plant fruit trees on 
each side of the main roads, Lately Plum trees bordering some 
of these were laden with fruit which any one pessing could easily 
gather, but the fruit was apparently untouched, and is carefully 
guarded when ripe whera necessary. Such fruit trees do not of 
course completely shade the road, but they make it a little more en- 
durable during very hot weather. In some cases, but not often, 
two rowg of fruit trees are on each side of the road, and in this case 
there is more shade, especially for the pedestrian walking between 
them. 





To Force Asraragus.—A method of forcing Asparagus, intro- 
ducad by M. Jacquisson of Chalons, a well-known horticultur- 
ist, consists of an ordinary wine-bottle with the bottom out off. 
These bottomless bottles, when well corked, are placed over the 
Asparagus head just as it is beginning to rise above the ground, 
The Asparagus, being thus protected, not ae grows fast, but is so 
tender that the whole of if may be eaten. The air being kept from 
it, the development of the woody fibre of the plant is retarded 
while that of the cellular tissue is accelerated. Cultivated in this 
way, Asparagus is a3 expeditionsly cut as when grown in the ordinary 
manner, sufficient light passing through the boitle to show when 
the heads are ready for gathering. In addition to this, the small 
amount of light which passes through the bottle gives the Asparagus 
a rosy tinge which greatly improves its appearance. 





Nompea or Srecies.—tThe total number of flowering plants and 
Ferns in the tropical regions is very large—perhaps as high as 
40,000, or even 50,000, but possibly not more than 30,000. ‘There 
is An immense amount of work tobe done, both in exploring and 
comparing the vegetation of different districts, before we can ar- 
rive ata satisfactory conclusion. Beyond the coast regions almost 
nothing is known of the flora of tropical Africa, save the fact that 
large expanses in different parts of the interior are covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation. Mecent explorations in Borneo haye re- 
aulted ina rich booty of new species ; and the number of forms in 
South America seems literally inexhaustible. Every successive 
traveller adds to the number previously collected, and years must 
elapse before the country can be thoroughly botanised.—W. B. 
Hematey. 





AmERIOAN Ftonigtgs anp THE Frower TRaADE—Ata recent 
gathering of American florists at Cincinnati, the president, Mr. 
ohn Thorpe (formerly of Stratford-on-Avon) is reported to have 
stated that 24,000,006 cut Roses were sold last year ; Carnation 
flowers, he thought, would reach 125,000,000; 200,000 dollars ra- 


- present about the amount paid the Dutch last year for Hyacinths 


and Tulips; 700 people are supposed to be engaged in selling 
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catalogue, 
Florists are the most generous of human beings. Few people 


give so much of their ware to public institutions as florists, Still, 
it was a generosity that paid by the increase of floral taste. There 
were 2000 first-class gardeners in the United States, and thou- 
sands of amateura without professional help.—Gardening World, 


st 


A Goop Tore Comixa—Consumers and the better class of 
growers have long laboured to have fruits sold on some honest 
plan, by which uniform quality and correct measure could be in- 
sisted on in the fruit package. The Common Council of Chicago 
have just passed a wise ordinance, so that the honest growers and 
the dishonest commission men, if indeed there he any of the latter, 
may in the one case be protected and in the other be punished. The 
dishonest dealer will no longer be allowed to aell pints for quarts, 
nor honest-looking boxes at top filled as to the interior and bottom 
with fruit rotten or inferior to that at the surface ; no longer may 
gnarled and wormy 4 with a veneering of sound fruit on 
top, be palmed off upon the unsuspecting purchaser as sound to the 
core ; Peach baskets containing a fraction of a peck may uo more 
be sold thera fora bushel to the fruit-loving citizen. The ordi- 
nance provides first, that “it shall be unlawful for any person to 
sell or offer for sale fruits or berries within the City of Chicago 
except by the barrel, bushel, or some aliquot part of a bushel, 
according to the table of dry measures, nor shall it be lawful to 
pell fruit or berries in packages, except every such package con- 
tains a barrel, a bushel, or some aliquot part of a bushel, ac- 
cording to the table of dry measures; and, in the second place, 
that all fruits or berries, fresh or dried, sold or offered for sale in 
the City of Chicago in packages, shal! be of equal goodness in 
every part of the package.”— Prairie Farmer, 





How to TeaAcH HortrouLtuRe.—“ What has he done ?” was the 
criterion of the grent Napoleon when the merits of a great un- 
known geueral were laid before him. When much theory is 
being talked and written about the higher forestry teaching, it 
may be manner to know what Professor Lazenby, of the 
State University, Qhio, has done in the Horticultural Department 
of which he is in charge. Observation and practice are required 
to supplement and dil eer at the instruction of the class-raom. 

The following is a brief summary of the means of illustration 
and instruction at the disposal of students :— 

1. Amuseum, containing specimens of nearly every plant found 
in the State, and fairly representing the flora of the United 
States. A large collection of grasses, seeds of weeda and various 
economic products of the vegetable kingdom. 

9. An orchard, containing numerous well-selected varieties of 
the apple, pear, cherry, pian, and quince. 

3. A garden of smail fruits, containing nearly all the good 
varieties of the strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, currant, and 


) , 

or. A vegetal garden, with hot-beds, cold frames, experiment 
plots, conveniences for irrigation, ete. 

5. Nursery and forest tree-plantation, with practice rows, bud- 
ding; grafting, pruning, etc. — : 

6. Ornamental grounds, emt with a large variety of aver- 
greens and deciduous trees an shrubs, 

7. A well-built and convenioub yo euar green-house, fur- 
nished with a good collection of native and exotic plants. 

In America, compact teaching power seems preferred to that 
vague grasp after the nnapproachably magnificent so well known 
in British Universities ournal of Forestry. . 


Fee 


Tue Baws00.—The Bamboo in the Chittagong Hill Tracts is 
literally the staff of life of the Hill man. He builds his house of 
the bamboo ; he fertilizes his fields with its ashes ; of ita stems he 
makes vessels in which to carry water; with two bits of bamboo he 
can produce fire ; Its young and succulent shoots provide a dainty 
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dinner dish ; and he weaves his sleeping mat of fine slips thereof. 
The instruments with which his women weave their cotton are of 
bamboo. He makes drinking cups of it, and his head at night reste 
on a bamboo pillow ; his forts are built of it: he catebes fish; 
makes baskets and stools, and thatcheshis house with the help of 
the bamboo. He smokes froma pipe of bamboo; and from bamboo 
ashes be obtains potash. Finally bis faneral pile is lighted with 
bamboo. The hill man would die without the bamboo, and the 
thing he finds hardest of credence is that in other countries the bam- 
boo does not grow, and that men live in ignorance of it. ‘Through- 
out the whole of India, indeed, the bamboo occupies a forward 
place in the domestic economy of the inhabitants. Ht remained 
only that it should be deified ; and this, it seems, has been done, 
In Dr. Balfour’s account of the migratory tribes of Central India 
{J. A. 8. No. 61 of 1844) he tells of a tribe called the Bhatos, a 
tribe who follow the profession of athletes, and perform most of 
their feats with the aid of a bamboo. 

“ Their patron goddess is Korewa, an incarnation of Mahadeva. 
Ber shrine is situated at the village of Trekoor, near Ritwor, 
around which dense forests of bamboos grow. One they select, 
and the attendanta of the temple consecrateit. Itis now called 
‘Gunnichari’ or chief, and receives their worship annually. To 
it, as to s human chief, all respect is shown ; and in cases of mars 
riage, of disputes requiring arbitration, or the occurrence of knotty 

inta demanding consultation, the ‘Gunnichari’ is erected im thé 
midst of counsellors or arbiters, and all prostrate themselves to it 
before commencing the discussion of the subject before them.” 
This is certainly the best kind of chief I ever heard of. 

In like manner, one of the clans in the Hill Tracts (the Rian 
Tipperahs} offer worship to the bamboo. They do not howeve 
go the length of the Bhatos, in considering it asa chief, for it is 
to them merely an impersonation or reprepentative of the deity of 
a Sa Wild Races of South-Eastern India,” by Captain 

. H, Lewin. 
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PALME. 
(Continued from page 210.) 
LiIcvaLa. 


Licuala acutiida—A very dwarf species, native of the Malay 
Peninsula, from the stems of which are obtained the “ Penang 
Lawyer” walking canes. 

Licuala peltata —A variety with fan-shaped leaves supported on 
erect petioles two to three feet in length, armed with stout dark 
apines; the leaves, which are of a very dark green hue, are divided 
inte segments quite down to the point of attachment. 


LIVISTONA. 


This ig undoubtedly the best known genus of this extensive order 
in this country, L. Mauritiana being one of the moat useful plants 
we possess. This species was introduced into our Calcutta Gardens 
as far back as 1880 from the Mauritius, hence probably the name 
it bears, it being undoubtedly of local origin. It is occasionally 

own in Enrope as Livistona Chinensiz, but is better known as 

atania Borbontea. 

LIivistona Australis —This plant is more frequently known as 
Corypha Australis, and is one of the most usefu ani ornamental 
Palms ih cultivation ; the leaves are nearly circular, divided round 
the edge into narrow segments and dark green ; the petioles are 
dark brown in colour and armed at the edges with stout spines. 

Livietona Hoogendorpit.—A fine stove Palm, of spreading habit; 
the leaves, which are nearly three feet broad, are palmately divid- 
ed, the segments being broad, and giving the leaves a old and 
distinctive character. The leaf-stalks are abundantly furnished at 
the margins with stout sharp spines. 
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Livistona Jenkinsiana.—A very beautiful variety, rarely seen in 
our gatdens. The leaves are two to three feet in diameter, of a 
very dark green, the margins being divided into broad segments, 
in this respect differing from most other species of the genus. 


Livistona Mauritiana.—Wo have for convenience retained the 
local name of this species ; in Europe it is more generally known 
as Latania Borboniwca, also ‘as Livistona Borbonica or Levistona 
Chinensis. The leaves are large, fan-shaped, with pendent margi- 
nal segments, supported on petioles three to six feet in length, the 
edges of which are armed with short reflexed spines. Easily raised 
from seed which is freely produced on old plants. 


Livistona rotundifolia,—A very handsome and distinct species, 
the leaf-tlade is perfectly round, giving if a peltate appearance. 
he petiole is thickly clothed with short, thick, dark brown spines. 


Livistona umbraculifera. See Corypha umbraculifera. | 


MARTINEZIA. 


Martinezia granatensis.—A desirable new dwarf Palm, from 
Colombia ; the leaves are of a roundish oblong or roundish ovate 
ontline, entire at the base, bifid at the apex, and evenly toothed 
along the edges, the young leaf-stalke being slightly oT Both 
‘the petioles and rachie are armed with dark brown needle-shaped 
spines, varying from half an inch to an inch in length, and which 
are either spreading or deflexed. 


MAXIMILLIANA KEGLA. 


innate Palm ; pinn’ long, narrow, pendant, 


A. vory distinct 
t forms a beautiful object for stove and general 


and dark green. 
decoration. 
| OnEopoxa. 


Oreodoxa regia.—A very handsome species that has become 
uite acclimatized in this country ; if is a slender growing and 
graceful variety. The leaves are pinnate, three to six feet in een) 
pinnz eight to twelve inches long and about an inch in breadth. 
Oreodowa granatensis—A very ornamental pinnate-leaved Palm, 
introduced from the United States of Colombia. The stem is 
smooth, and the leaf pinnate, with long narrow leaflets, which are 
more or less drooping. It is » very elegant plant, and in the young 
-gtate ig admirably adapted for table decoration. 


Paentx, 


The members of this genus asa rule resemble too closely our 
wild date Palm ever to cone very popular in Indian gardens, 
amonget them, howsver, are one or two very beautiful varieties 
that are well deserving of attention. 


Phaniz reclinata.—A very handsome species from South Africa, 
quite distinct from any of our Indian forms, the leaves are pin- 
‘nate ; pinnae linear, somewhat triangular and spreading. 


Pheniz rupicola,—This is one of the most graceful amongst the 
smaller Palms, and in form takes a place among Pheenices similar 
+o that which Cocos Weddelliana takes among the species of Cocos, 
In habit it is stemless, with wide arching leaves, having a slender 
midrib, They are broadly lance-shaped in outline, with long 
narrow pinns, the lower of which become gradually reduced to 
spines. The pinne are channelled at the base, and appear to be 
attached by the folded base which joins on to the winged rachis, 
the wings being pressed together along the spaces between the 
piring and continued into the lamina. Some of the lower pinne 
and spines are set on in contiguous pairs. 7 
: | PriroHARDIA. 


Pritchardia filifera.—-This Palm, sometimes known as Brahea 
filamentosa, is another especies that can be strongly recommended. 
This would not only thrive in the plains, but would alse in all pro- 
bability prove hardy in our hill stations, as it grows farther 
north than any other of the Palm tribe, ite native habitat being the 
banks of the Colorado, in the proviace of Arizona, in New Mexico, 
where it bears the winter frosts without injury. [t is excessively 
graceful in appearance, long white filaments a from its pal- 
mate leaves, giving them the appearance of being urnished with 
plumes, This variety ought to occupy a conspicuons position, not 
only in private collections but also in those of public gardens, It 
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will be found to forma good substitute for Latanias, Phcenixes, 
and similar Palma. 


Pritchardia grandis—This Palm is well named grandis, being 
undoubtedly one of the noblest fan-leaved Palms of small or medi- 
um growth yet introduced. It comes from the South Sea Islands, 
and consequently will require a high temperature im order to grow 
it satisfactorily. Its leaves, which are ofa deep, shining green, 
are massive yet elegant in their arrangement on the plant. It 
would he diffieult to imagine a better contrast than this plant 
makes growing in close proximity to the slender Cocos Wed- 
delliana. | 

Tha leaves spread ont nearly horizontally from all sides of the 
stem; they are slightly convex above, and sub-orbicular in their 
general outline, but truncate at the base, regularly plaited into al- 
ternate ridges and depressions at the veins, which diverge gentl 
from the midrib. The margin is divided into angular lobes, oa 
with a small indenture at the apex ; the petioles are triangular, with 
the flat side upwards, the edges of which are furnished with spines. 
The leaves measure from 12 to 15 inches across at the brondest ; 
the foot stalks are about 3 inches long-——dimenatons that will ua- 
questionably be greatly exceeded as the planta incrense in age. 

The extremely elegant contour of the plant, the boldness of the 
fronds, and their bright grass green colour, at once arrest attention, 
and mark ont this Palm as one of the most striking of the genus 
ever introduced to cultivation. 


_ Pritchardia pacyica.—This is a most superb Palm from the Pacific 
Islands. ‘Che petioles are clothed with a white sexly tomentum, 
flat above, rounded below, and totally unarmed. The leaves ara 
large, flabellate, plaited, and of a rich dark green. 


Pritchardia pericularum.—A eee | of recent introduction that 
has not yet we believe bean introduced inte this country. 


Pritchardia Vuyleteketna.—A very distinct and handsome 
new variety of robust habit; leaves large, very deep green and 
closely eet; stem and petiolea short and thick, The plant heging 
to characterize when not more than a foot or a foot and a half high, 


PTYCHOSPERMA. 


Piychosperma Alezandre,—An extremely handsome Palm, 
and from its eracey habit invaluable for table decoration. 
Leaves pinnate, beautifully arched, bright red in a young state, 
changing with age to light green, while the under part is of a 
silvery colour. 


Ptychosperma Seemanni—An elegant dwarf-growing pinnate- 
teaved Palm, well. adapted for table decoration and general 
decorative purposes. The pinnw are erose-jentate, somewhat 
reserebling those of a Caryota in appesrance, and of a bright green 
colour, This Palm never attains large dimensions ; the stem, when 
fully developed, is about one inch in diameter, and is used, on 
account of its strength and straightness, for spears by the Natives 
of New Guinea, from whence it was received, 

Ptychosperma Singaporensie.—Traly a “most elegant” Palm. 
It has slender stems, and rich green leaves, on smooth green 
petioles. The leaves are elegantly drooping in habit and ovate 
in form, consisting of numerous marrow leaflets, tapering to a 


Piychosperma Cunninghami, See Seaforthia elegans. 


SABAL: 


Sabal Adansoni.—An old and not very attractive variety ; one 
of the slowest growing Palms with which we are acquainted ; 
the deeply cleft flabelliform leaves, which are deep green above 
and silvery grey beneath, are borne on erect petioles two to three 
feet in height. 


Sabal Blackburniana, aleo known as 8, umbracalifera, isa vary 
handsome and robust variety ; the leaves on fully developed plants 
being of an immense size. The petioles are sheathing, perfectly 
smooth ; the leaf blade is flabellate, plaited and: divided at the 
margins into narrow pendent segments. 


Sebal ca#rulescens.—A remarkably bold and handsome Palm in- 
troduced from the United States of Colombia.. The leaves are 
palmately divided, the segments broad, with a plicate surface, and 
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having a bluish or glaucous tinge of green, which is very strongly 
marked on the uuder surface. 


S#AFORTHIA, 


Seaforthia elegans.—This species although introduced into this 
country aa far bick as 1839, is rarely met with in our gardens. It 
is one of the most beautiful Palme where there is room for it. It 
requires space and generous treatment, and then few thinos can 
come up te the graceful beauty of a large plant of it, with the 
older fronds bending down ina fine curve and the new fronds 
pushing straight up from the oantre. This is the Palm generally 
used in Europe on Palm Sunday, being tied up in an ornamental 
fashion by the natives of Madeira and along the coast of the 
Mediterranean for that purpose. 


Seaforthia Robusta. See Areca Baueri. 


THrinax. 


Theinax Barbadensis.—This is a very elegant and neat-growing 
Fan Palm. The petiole terminates in a digitately multipartite 
blade, the numerous ce of which are of a stoutish texture, 
three-nerved, and ofalively green colour. Ié is, as ita name 


implies, a native of the Island of Barbadoes. 
Thrinaxy elegans.—This ig a most beautiful species, producing 
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recently appeared in the Pioneer, aud is evidently written by one 
who is con amore with the subject, aud we feel assured it will prove 
interesting to any who have already turued their attention to 
this matter, 

“ Being an enthusiastic admirer of all flowers, and especially 
of bulbous ‘Yarieties, and having devoted several years in 
experimenting on their growth and treatment in England, I hava 
great pleasure in endeavouring to avawer tha questions on thé 
“growth of lilies, &., in the Panjab” in your paper of April 14, 
Tam only a visitor to India, but am mach struck with the barreu 
and uukempt appearance of almost every compound, when, with 56 
little attention nnd expense, I believe, they might be made perina- 
nently beautiful, and in no way more go than by a plentiful supply 
of bulba, Theo, if judiciously selected, are extremely cheap, thé 
expense of purchasing and planting being almost the only. one, as 
their after-treatment is so simple, aud little or no labour required 
except for watering. I should think it would bea mistake to 
sirehaas many of the lily belbs in England, as the greater nam- 
ber of varieties come from either China, Japan or California, and 
that i¢ would be both easier aud eheaper to get them direct through 
an sgent from these countries ; besides which the bulba would 
atrivé here ins sherter timé, and consequently be a lesa number of 
days out of the ground before belag replanted, and this is a point 


| of considerable importance. There are fow more strikingly beau- 


its large very finely divided fan-shaped leaves upon long slender 


petioles, which are tinged with yellow, It is very robust in cons- 
titution, and consequently is well adapted for general purposes of 


decoration. 


Thrinax eleganitasima.—An exceedingly elegant and graceful 
species, in habit somewhat recombling the preceding, but is of much 
smaller growth. 

Thrinaz parviflora,—A dwarf variety of great merit; the 

tioles are slender, twenty-four to thirty inchegin length ; the leaf 

lades, which are about two feet in diameter, are divided about 
haif way down into narrow segments, bright green in colour. 


Y £SRSCHAFFELTIA. 


Verschafeltia splendida.—We do not give the synonyms of this 
Palm, as they are numerous, and it is best known by the above 
name, There is no mistaking it, as it is so distinot in appearanca. 
Tt bas a slender stem, which is raised on a mass of larga roota. 
The petioles are stout and clasping the stem, the whole being 
armed with reddish spines ; the blade of the leaf is nearly as broad 
as long, cleft at the top, with several short divisions round the 
margins. It is invaluable for decorative purposes, having a ma je5- 
tic appearance. It isa native of the Seychelles, and probably 
will never be very plentiful, but it is extremely effective in what 
ever position it is found. 





BULB GARDENING IN INDIA. 


There is no queatiouing the fact that the culture of bulbous plants 
generally has been sadiy neglected in this-country, Amateur 
gardeners seam to entertain a belief that itis almost im possible 
to succeed with them in the plains; how, or when this idea origi- 
nated it is difficult to say, aa each succeeding generation of 
writers on Indian horticulture have almost invariably adopted it; 
even Firminger, for whose opinion on hortioaltural matters gever- 
ally we have the profoundest respect, on this subject falls 
into the common error of condemning a yaat number of genta, and 
especially those belonging to the tribes Amaryllidaces and Lilia- 
cem. Troe Firminger’s work was written oearly fifteen yeara since, 
and during that period not only has there been a vast number 
of new introductions, but an immenee improvement has been 
effected amongst older species and also in the treatment accord- 
el them. We have persistently advocated the more extended 
culture of bulba in this country, and several of our correspou- 
dents have given much valuable information on the subject iu 
our columns, and we trust the time is not far distant when thia 
interesting and instructive branch of horticulture will receive 
the attention it deserves. The following interesting communication 
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tiful objects in nature than a clump of, say, 9 bulbs of Lilium Aura- 
tum in full bloom, each spike laying from 6 to 16 or more fully 
expanded flowers. Tle mothods of planting and growing them on 
should, I think, be as follows 

First, in pote.—Be sure the pots are porous and clean; put plenty 
of drainage at the bottom and minutely examiue the soil to see 
that it is free from all insect tife. Plant carefully and cover the 
crown of the bulb with about half aa inch of soil, eptirely eur- 
rounding it with a handful of coarse sand; a light sandy loam 
got] being the most suitable. After potting place them in com- 

lete shade, and keep the soil nearly dry (but on no sccenn’ dust 
(aes till the bloom spike ia well above the earth ; then gradually 
increase the quantity of water and expbse to more light, but on 
no account to the full blaza of a tropical sun, as this shortens the 
life of the individual flowera: give the balbs a good mulching 
of an inch or two of dried cowdung and soil mixed, and keep 
watering till not only have the blooms faded, but aleo the flower 
tema stopped throwing up any sap, then gradually decreasing 
.the quantity of water until all growth is dead, when the bulba 
may be shaken out and repotted, great care being taken not to 
injure any of the roots that show the smallest sign of life, Mauy 
excellent gardeners advocate repotting just as the flower spike 
appears above the earth, but from practice I have found they are 
more liable to injury at thia time, as the roots are then covéred 
with & small new fibroua growth that is certain to be injured it 
the potting. 

Secondly, in the open ground.-~I have tittle doubt if the soit 
be of the ordinary light sandy loam, and free from wire worm and 
other root-devouring insects, that Lilies in general would not gal 
Hive, butthat they would multiply and increase both in the size 
of bulba and blooms. I would here state that it is by no meane 
a rule that the largest bulbs are the best; I place much more re- 
liance on those which ara compact, solid and weighty. I should now 
follow the plan which has succeeded eo well with me in England, 
namely, to dig a hole of the required size to plant in clumps of 
from 3 to 9 bulbs, and about four feetdeep ; place-nearly a foot 
of broken crocka or brick rabbish, &e., 90 .as-te form a quick and 
complete drainage ; then fili up with the soil and plant the bulbs 
of Lilium Auratum about nine inches apart and four inehes below 
the surface, surrounding each balb with a handful of sand, It is 
an excellent, in fact almost essential plan, to cover the bulbs 
with a good mulching of old cow mature during the hot weather 
and growing season, ag this both keeps their roots cool and gives 
them the necessary nourishment. The greater number cf bulboug 
planta require a partial shade, and in the case of lilies or bulbs 
which throw up tall flower atema, basure to see they are all proper- 
ly staked and tied with bast so aa to prevent their being snapped 
off by wind or rain; at the same time see that the bast is tied 
locae enough to allow for the expansion of the atem. I believe 
it would algo be advisable to give them some kind of protection 
during the heavy rains, To make a named collection of Lilies 
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at a minute’s uotice, and entirely from memory, so as to suit 
all tastes, is quite beyond my power, but I will name a very few 
that will probably give satisfaction both on accoant of their 
eheapness and beauty, There are very many others, both larger 
iu size and richer in colors, but asa rule, they are far more 
expensive, Their names aud all particulars concerning them, 
together with their prices, can be obtained from the bulb 
catalogues of such reliable firms as Mr, Bull of Chelsea; Messrs, 
Veitch, Chelsea; Messrs. Barr and Son, King Street, Qovent 
Garden; Mr. B. Williams, Holloway: Measra. Hooper, Covent 
Garden; Messrs. Sutton, Reading; Moesars. Cannell of Kent, and 
mauy others, My smali selection to begin with would igclade— 
Lilium Auratum. : 
Krostzeri (this is a apecial favourite of mine). 
Tigrinum (both single and double). 
_» BSpeciosum Album. 
i Rubrum, 

” r Roseum. 

» Pomponinm, in varieties, 
Aad the common white lily, (Lilium Candidum) as well 
as the beautiful Belladonnas. There are also two pure 
white, sweet-acented plants, I shall mention in the sama 
roup, namely, the Eucharis Amazonica and the Tuberose. 
Probably thera ara not any more useful plants than these 
grown, as no lady's bouquet ia complete without the former, 
and the latter, being small and exquisitely shaped, is useful wher- 
ever flowers are required. As to the lily of the valley as spoken 
of by your correspondent, I have geave doubts about its thriving 
in the plains; but ashe has already got the roots, I think the 
following treatment would give them a fair chance. Should they 
‘be crowns, instead of clumps let them be planted about twa 
inches apart aud one inch below the surface. A perfect shaded 
aud coul place is absolutely necessary, but not under trees, as the 
dtippings from these in heavy raing are fatal to nearly every kind 
of plant. Cover the crowns with tio inches of cow mulching, 
‘and almost any quantity of water from the time their leaves and 
flowera show above gruund, and keep on the waterings till the 
leaves have entirely witheted. Water alone keeps the leaves 
fresh and green, and the longer they can be kept, the larger 
will become the crown end the next season’s flowers, Always 
‘remember that it ia the course of treatment by the garden- 
er at the time of and after flowering that ensures next year's 
‘sucdess, or otherwise; and if a bulb is neglected after it has 
flowered, it is sure to give only disappointment the following 
geaton. Bullous species are 80 numerous that it would be almost 
impossible from memory alone to make anything lika a completa 
‘selection, but amongst them I should like to name the beautiful 
Scillas, especially Scilla Sibertca, also the Daffodils, Tulips, 
Tulipas, Gladiolii, Gloxiuias, Caladiums, Amaryllis, Valottas, 


Achimines and Colchicums, &. The Hyacinth ia well known, ' 


but only flowers well the first season. Although not properly 
-halonging to bulbous species, 1 should like to name Begonias 
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and’ Dallias; some of the new cactus tribe of the latter are - 


very striking, Aslam only a stranger in India, it is probable I 
am mistaken on many lies ; and if so, should feel very grateful 
for any corrections. I particularly wish to explain that in ad- 
vocating the planting of bulbs, I do not in any way wish to de- 
reciate the great value and beauty of trees, shrubs, roses and 
orbaceous plants, or of the numerous sunnale which alone will 


keep a garden bright and gay almost the whole year round, My . 


great love for flowers, and wish to see them more universally 
grown, muat be my apology for the length of this letter, 
AUBREY L. PATTON. 





DOUBLE ZINNIAS. 


Those who have never grown these, or soen them in masses, can 
have no idea of the grand display they make, or of the ‘great 
service they are for filling large beds, egpecially at a season 
when but few annuals can be induced to bloom af all, and 
where if mixed judiciously, so as to blend the yarious colours, 
they producea most striking effect, and are perfectly dazzling 
to look upon. Unlike Balsams that get much injared by heavy 
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rains, Zitnias are all the brighter and better for the washing, 


their stiff stems being sufficiently strong te hold the Aowers erect ; 
and as the petals are thick, and throw off water readily, wet does 
them ne harm. Not only are they grand in beds but they form 
fine groups in borders, arranged in patches of three placed 
triangularly about nine inches apart ; prown in this way it is best 
to have each batch of the same colour, 80 as to appear as one 
plant. Being rather grosa feedera'and fond of good soil, the 
situations chosen for them should be specially prepared by 
breaking the ground well up and digging into it some thoroughly 
rotten manure, keeping thie same dawn that it may be buried 
out of the raach of the tender rocts for a time, till they become 
more active in response to # corresponding movement taking 
place in the tops. When we first took up the culture of Zinnias, 
we found thay suffered much by being raised too soon. We never 
sow the seed now till the end ef May or beginning of Juna, 
which is quite early enough, as the planta are very tender, 
and are sure to become stunted if planted out before tho rains 
set in, or, what is quite as bad or worse, if kept too long 
in the seed pans they get drawn and have attenuated shontg 
too feeble to stand. To prevent this, tha best way is te sow 
very thinly in the boxes or pans, which, as scon aa the young planta 
are up, must be keptin 2 paseo where they will have plenty of 
light, for during the early slages the stems elongate at a great rate, 
especially if there is a deficiency of air or too much heat at the 
time, which often happens if the boxes are not at onco removed 
from the positions they are first placed in to indace the seed to 
germinatg, To stiord them plenty of room the rows ought not to 
be nearéf than twelve or fifteen inches, and the plants shauld have 
the same distance allowed from sach other, as then they branch 
freely aud continue to flower profusely for a much longer period 
than when more closely crowded together. As they are fond of 
heat and dislike shade, it is important that the site selected should 
be a sunny one, and if sheltered from wind, so much the better, for 
when exposed the vee of their heads renders them liable to be 
knocked about by its force, 





- ASPIDISTRAS. 


These were formerly placed in the Arum family: they are, 
however, undoubtedly Liliaceous plants. From the elasticity of 
their conatitution, they have long been favourites, especially in 
France, for the decoration of apartments. Keep them fairly 
watered, sponge tha leaves now and then, and there is scarcely 
a limit to their endurance, even under such conditions as would 
totally fail to keep life in very many of our common hardy flowers, 
The two planta mentioned ia these notes furnish excellent examples 
of species that will thrive well in drawing-room, stove, greenhous 
and in warm spots iu the open border. As at presant restricte 
by Mr, Baker, the genus Agpidistra containg but one species, A. 
lurida, a native of China, the Eastern Himalayas, and K hasia. 
A. punctata of Lindley is synonymous with this. The plant known 
so long under the name of Aspidistra elatior is now removed into 
the geuus Plectogyne, and bears the specific name “ variegata.”” 
It is indiginous to Japan. Not to mention its intrinsic merits, 
very much juterest attaches to it in consequence of the extreme 
‘peculiarity in the structure of the flower, The beautiful, smooth, 
glossy, striated, stalked leaves spring from thick, creeping rhizomes, 


+ and the flowers ara borne singly on very short peduncles, 


- oF 


So short are the flower-stalks that the flowers are often more than 
half buried in the soil. The beli-ahaped perianth is ofa dull pur- 

le colour, eight-cleft. The style is thick, and expanda into a 
arge discoid eight-rayed atigma that closes up the top of the tube 
as completely asthe lid of a box. How fertilization is effected, 
mauy observers have bean much puzzled to know. The cigit 
stamena are inside tha box, whose-waills are dusted all over with 
pollen: but how this pallen finda its way to the stigma is the 
question. If the stigmatic plate be held upside down, four litéle 
holes are visible, and according to Delpino’s conjecture, minute 
insecte crawl throngh these into the pollen-~dusted box beneath, and 
emerge with pollen adhering to their bodies. They then fly to 
another flower, over aod about the stigmatic rays of which thay 
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wander some time before finding another entrance. Be that aa it 
may, fertilization very rarely takes place. Indeed, in Mr. Baker’s 
revision of the genus in the “ Journal of the Linnean Society” it is 
atated :—“Although the plant is not uncommon in our greenhouses, 
I am not aware that it ever produces fruit.”"— The Garden. 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 


Roses —Tea Roses in Pots that have been flowering for some 
time will, if strong, yet keep on making wood that will yield 
flowers, but to have them of good size and sufficient quantity the 
plants must be regularly and liberally fed with rich surface 
dressings. Where any falling off occurs in this matter the after 
growth will come too weak to flower, or if a portion of it does 
bloom, the produce will be thin and poor. It rarely bappens that 
pot Tea Roses yield nearly the quantity of fiowera of which they 
are capable, through want of liberal feeding. The nature of these 
Roses is to keep on all tut continuously growing, and unless they 
receive a regular and literal supply of manure in either @ solid 
or liquid form, they neither increase in strength nor produce 
flowers in abundance. They require and will bear much more in 
the way of stimulant than: is generally supposed, and so applied 
they have a much better effect than any query of solid matter 
added to the soil at the time of potting. hen the plants are 
turned out in beds, and their roots have thus unrestricted space 
in which to extend, they naturally are ‘better able to take care of 
themselves, but even then a free use of manure water will be 
found advantaceous; whether grown in pots or planted ont, copious 
supplies of water must be given, not merely sprinkled in the way 
often thought sufficient, but letting them have it without stint 
both to root and foliage. 


Puants ts Swati Pors—For the purposes of ordinary culti- 
vation itis a mistake to use larger potsthan can be made to suffice 
either for flowering plants or for those that are grown for their 
effective foliage. In the case of the former, where too much root 
room is allowed, it induces over-extension of the shoots and foliage 
and often a straggling condition collectively, without a propor- 
tionate increase in the quantity of flowera. Where larger pots are 
used for fine-leaved subjects than needfal, their appearance is 
neither so attractive, nor are they so enduring, as gross over 
Inxuriant foliage soon loses its bright healthy look. In addition 
to these objections where plants are so treated as to induce extra- 
ordinary development, there is necessarily less room for variety, 
consequently in the potting operations that take plece at this season 
it is well to give no more root a ine than is requisite, trusting to 
the aid of surface manuring or liquid stimulants to keep the plants 
in a robust healthy state. This particularly applies to such plants 
as are wholly or partially shaken out, and which have their soil 
_yenewed annually. Where plants nre wanted for special purposes, 
‘and size is an object, this course may be departed from, eapocially 
when grown ina light airy position, couditions which directly 
check extension of top growth. 


Eucsanis.—Easy as Eucharises are to manage, many fail with 
them through an iuability to keep their leaves ina healthy state. 
‘The most frequent cause of thia is allowing them to be too mach 
exposed to the sun, to which, unlike most other cultivated bulbs, 
they have the greatest dislike. Plenty of root room is essential 
to quick growth and free flowering, and if small specimens are 
deemed the most desirable, they should be divided, and the bulbs 
placed three or four together, instead of letting them remain 
crowded. If by any chance the plants are strong, and do not 
flower so freely as they ought to do, the shaking out and separa- 
tion needful fér their being put in small pots is almost sure to 
have the effect of throwing them into bloom. 


Fruns.—Any plants that were not potted early in the season 
should now receive attention, providing good drainage and soil 
that will admit of the water passing freely through it. Plants 
with creeping rhizomes, as Davallias, Gleichenas, d&c., should never 
be- allowed to suffer from having their stems injured, as they 
will if they are allowed to extend over the rims of the pots. Ferns 


must never be allowed to suffer from insufficient supplies of 
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water, as, if ever the young fronds droop or flag from want of 
moisture, they become stunted, never attaining their proper size, 


Maranras.—These should now be starting freely into growth; 
and must be repotted in a rich loose vegetable soil, consisting prin-~ 
cipally of well rotted leaf mould, good fibrons loam and a ye 
little decayed manure and sand. Pot moderately loose in well 
drained pots, which should be of rather large size to give them 
plenty of root room, Marantas are shade-loving plants, and must 
therefore not be placed where the sun shines fully on them. 


ALOCASIAS. —These also delight in shade and plenty of moisture, 
and where these conditions are secured there is little difficulty in 
cultivating them with success. Young plants of A. metallica, A, 
Lowi, and others of that type, must be kept well above the rim of 
the pot when shifting them into others of larger size, which o 
ation shoutd be performed at once if it be desired to grow them 
on as quickly as possible. Well drain by the use of plenty of 
crocks and use a compost of good light-leaf mould, chopped mosa 
or cocoanut fibre and coarse charcoal. In potting take care not to 
injure the large fleshy roots protruding through the old ball. Alo- 
cusias of the macrorhiza variegata type require different treatm@ut 
as to soil, good fibrous loam, used in a rough state, being the most 
suitable. 'I'his, like the others, requires plenty of water when grow- 
ing, and must therefore be well-drained. This variety has un- 
fortunately a tendency to revert to the green form and lose its 
variegation, therefore in making the requisite divisions for potting 
only those showing the best marked leaves should be retained for 
growing on. 

ALLAMANDAS.— Where these have made very long straggling 
growth without showing flowera, they may have their points 
nipped out: the shoots should then be trained regularly over 
a trellis, bringing the points law down. This will cause a 
quantity of the back eyes to break that in due time will show 
bloom. See that the planta are liberally supplied with manure 
water at intervals of about a week. 


CHerysaNTHRMUMS.—Lhose still in cutting pots shonld at once 
be potted off singly into small pots, and returned to a cool, shady 
position, and care must be taken that they are shifted again into 
larger pots before becoming root-bound. Deo not pinch out the 
bead at this stage unless bushy-plants are required, as standarda 
are the easiest grown and give the best reaults, It is not yet too 
yate to strike cuttings for this mode of culture. 


CAMPSIDIUM, or hg filicifolia, is a very elegant habited 
plant, having beautiful feru-like foliage, borne on light fragile 
stems that give it a very graceful and pleasing appearance. is 
ig well adapted for table-decoration, and especially for baskets 
or cut spraya for epee: or tall vases of fowers to hang down 
over the sides, in which position it is very effective. Old plants 
cut back now will soon start again, when the tender growth 
should be taken off with a heel and strnck in sand under a belle 
glass. One or two planted out where they can have reom to 
spread will afford abundant el for cutting,—a purpose for 
which it should be highly prized. 


GENERAL Work.—Careful attention is requisite to preserve 
Fine Foliage Plants in good condition at this season, frequent 
sponging is of great importance, and as this requires maoch time, 
advantage should be taken of any cessation of work in the open 
air during rain todo as much of it as possible. Woodlice, slugs 
and snails are also great pests among foliage plants, and as the 
are invariably busiest at night, it isan excellent custom to w 
through the houses as Inte as possible to catch and destroy every 
one of the marauders that can be found. 
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Extracts. 





_ HL—THE SILVEE TREE, 


Formerly it waa supposed that the Silver Tree—known to botanists as 
Leucadendron argentum, and: whose leavea are now so much ues for deco- 
rative purposea—was restricted to the Table Muuntain; but receut explo- 
rations have led to ite discovery in several localities iu the Drakausteeuberg, 
lying from 50 to 60 miles diat.nt ; atill there ig not the same certainty that 
the Silver Tree is really indigenous in these localities, as there ia that the 
glory of the Table Mountuin, Disa graadifiora, which also waa velieved to 
be peculiar to the Table Mountain, is ao in the Cedar Monutains in the 
Clanwilliam District, much farther way. 

The Silver Tree ia in every way auch a distiuct tree, ao different in aspect 
from all ita cougenera, and ao striking an object ia the limited district where 
it is atall commun, that auy uew particulars converning it sre goueraliy 
interesting, 

Dr. R, Marloth coutributes an article on this subject to the current part of 
Eugter’s Botanische Jahrbicher, in which he briefly sketches the history 
eud distribution of thia remarkable tree, which, it may be mentioned in 
paasing, is well illuatrated in the North Gallory at Kew. It appoara that it 
baa been observed by Mr, H. Bolera, the meat accowplahed of South 
African amateur botauists, on the Heldeuberg, by Dr, P. D. Habn on the 
Scheapenverg, and by she Rev. Mr. Faure on Simousberg. Discussing the 
probabilities of the Silver Tree being iudigenous or planted in these localities, 
which lie some miles apart, Dr, Marloth thinka they favour the assumption 
that the forwor ie the case. Certainly they have uot been p.auted withia 
considerable period, for nobody in the neighbourhood of those places kuows 
auything about them. That ghey were planted in earlier times during the 
Datoh ocoupation he bolda to ba very uwulikel ¥, because piantiog wae then 
limited to avenues of Europeau Daks and a few groves of Pines, He alao 
urges that the iuterveniug sandy plain of some 20 miles in breadth is « 
auffivient obstacle to have pravented moderu migration. Of course no opiuion, 
worthy of consideration, could be huzarded on the foregoing points without 
acomplete kuowledgs of the early bistury of thu settlement of the couutry 
‘aud a thorough acquaintauce with ite fopograpby ; but we have the testunouy 
of the accorate and observaut Burchell that the Silver Treo was planted 
to some considerable extent as iong, or longer ago, than the bepiuning vf 
the present coutary. Iu bis Travels (vol, I, page 61) is the following 
pasaage relating thereto, premising that it waa iu the year 1811 :~'* Neither 
of us being acquainted with the proper road to Constautiv, we missed it, 
and wandered till we came to a very pretty fermbouse, where, ou snquiring 
our way of two womeu, we received an answer in good English. They 
informed ns that the place belonged to Mr. Duckett, au English agri- 
ealturist, who has for many yeata resided in the colony, and whose 
knowledge of European husbaudry has enabled him to menage a Caps 
farm with considsratle success; he is one of the amall number of English 


colonists who were at thia time to be met with i in the country. Thig place - 


fa called Whiteboom, a namo which, with great propriety, it has received 
on account of numerous plantations of large Whiteloom, or Silver Trees, 
hich grow about it, The native station of thia handsome tree is the 
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aloping ground at the foot of the eastern side of the Table Mountain ; 
pnd at present very large plantations occupy the same sitnatiou on the 
uortheru side, next tothe town. That thia apace-should be the ouly part. 
in all the colony where it grows wild cau ba no subject of wonder to any 
person who has the least knowledge of Cape botany since the tiatural places 


of growth of a muititude of other p'anta are circumscribed by Jimite 


equally contracted.” . 

Hero then is irrefragahie evidence that the Silver Trea was extensively 
planted long ago inthe Peninsula, if aot elaewhere. From his route map it 
wonld appear that Burchell juet misaed the localities in the Drakenatsenberg 
cited above, therefore, al:hongh he ia silent on the subject, the Silver Tree 
may have exia‘ed there in those daya. Yet it ls surprising that it should 
have been ao long overlocked or disregarded inso accessible a part of the 
country, 

With regard to natural means of dispersion, the Silver Tree exhibita a 
very ginguler adaptation of the withered perianth, which doubtless assists 
in oonvaying the seada short distances, at all avents, Miss North's paiuting 
ehows some plume! bodies floating away from the opened cones, which 
pozgied us much uutil we had examined herbariam specimens, and sacertained 


what they were. The strongly bearded or plumwosa, four-lobed, finaily 


soarious perianth breake away from the Jight one-sided nut, the lohes still 
adhering by their tips, aud forming an orifice through which the porsiatent 
capitell styla does not slip. 

Whou the fruit is quite ripe and the weather dry and aunny the four 
lobes of the perianth spread ontwards from below, and the winds carry 
them away, bearing the seed vessel hanging by the tip of the atyle ; 
the withered perianth thas forming. as Dr. Marloth observes, an admirable 
breakfall. Such a contrivance or provision is unique so'far aa we know, 
but of course much remaids to be learnt iu this direction, 

lu habit of growth the Silver Trea beara some resemblance to a stout 
Pind or Araucaria, and the oone-like aggregation of the seed vesaele adds 
to the likeness, It is, however, of comparatively email stature, not ex- 
ceoling 40 feet in height, even in the most favourable situations. The 
male and female flowers of ull the species of Leucadendron, and the allied 
South African geuus, Aulax, ara borne on different planta, nnd in conseqiiences 
of the cones beiug persistent the females are readily distinguished from 
the males. This ia very striking in Leucadendron platyapermum, an ex- 
panse of whiok is repreaeuted in one of Misa North's paintings, 

The silvery, aoft, downy leaves of the Silvar Tree ara crowded, and lie 
almost flat on the branches, like slates on a roof, each partly covering 
asveral others, This down is ao deuse that it is easy to write or paint upon 
it when the leaveg have been dried; and leaves thug manipulated are among 


the first curiosities sont home by Europeaus arriving at the pee B. H. 
in Gardener's Chronicle 





A COCHINEAL HACIENDA IN GUATEMALA, 


Cattle ranches, sheep rauches, even chicken ranches, are common enough 
in the Duited States, bat a bug ranch ia indeed a curiosity | In thie queer 
country the raising of hemipterous insects of the burk-louee family, notably 
the Coccus Cacti or Spanish cochinilla, is a profitable, if uot a pleasaut in- 
dustry. In thia portion of Guitemala vaet plantations are devoted to tha 
oultivation of the “Iudiau Fig,” or Nopal, a Cactus, Opuntia cochinitlifera, 
eapecially for the nourishment of bark-lice. Between tho altitudes of 3,000 
and 5,000 feet isthe favorite locality fur cochineal raising, particularly in 
the viciuity of Guatemala la Antigua, the ancient capital, 

The cochlueal haciends, which we were invited to viait, is.the property of 
Senor Don Felipe Ortiz de Espanosa , aud lies about gix miles from the city 
of Quezalitenango, The Espauosa family reside during half the year upon 
it, in the midst of unnumbered millious of bugs. Happily the ingects are 
not migratory in their habits, but cling with remarkuble pertinacity to their 
ludian Figa, or otherwise a resideuce among them might be the reveras of 
agreeable. 

The bacieuda is walled and baationad like the domain of « baron of old, 
with corner towers and loop holes for guns, aud shows indubitabie trace of 
having withatood many a revulu:ionary siege. Upan ati ting accompanied 
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by « pleasant party of Castellanos from the city, and escorted by the genial 
preprietor—vwe galloped, according to universal ouatom, throngh the one front 
door of the casa, directly into ita inner court, where, amid an indescribable 
Covglomerastion of doga, pigs, goats, burros, aud other domestic animals, 
our borsea were given to the care of the servants, and ourselves warmly 
weloomed by the Senora de Eapanosa and her bevy of dark-eyed daughtera. 
Being only nine o'clock in the morning, it was, of course, too early by 
some bours for breakfast; but, under the blossoming Lime trees of the garden, 
cofies was immediately served, accompanied with pas duice (amall loaves 
of sweetened bread), goat's milk, cheese aud pomegranates—all of which 
delicacies, you may be aure, disappeared ina twinkling before Amerioan 
appetites, sharp set” by a aix-iile morning canter ! 

Hreakfaat was served at the usual hour (about one o'clock P. M.), consisting 
of a dozen elegant courses, with excelient Spauish wines aud ali imaginable 
fruite aod salads, supplomented with cigarettes for both ladies and 
gentlemen, aud strony, black coffee. At five o'clock came the in 
evitabls chocolate with more pan duice, cheese aud wildbones. Dinner 
we could not remuin for, though pressed to do so, as that meal is never 
purtaken earlier than seven in the evening, and we were cbliged to return to 
the city to meet engagements on the worrow, 

‘the Eapanosa plantation of Qpuniia cochinifhfera iucludea 1,000 acres, 
and the modus operand! of cultivating the insects ig most curious. They 
require about the same care that ia ordiuvarily bestowed upon silk-worma, 
aud probubly the ocoupation ia not more loathsome of caring for crawling 
and wrigzling creatures. During the last days of May, immediately before 
the annual rains begiu, great branches of Opuntia covered with iuseots are 
eat off and stored iu a building erected for that purpose, to protect them 
frown the weather. At the close of the wat seasou (about the midule of 
October), the plautationa are reatocked from thease aupplics by suspending 
little neste—made of henequin, jute, maguey, or any other soft, woody fiber 
—upou tha spines of the growing Nopal, each nest contaiuing a dozen fomale 
ipeecta, Warmed by the tropical aun, they soon emerge from their sezni- 
comatose condition and begin to lay eggs with marvellous rnyidity, each 
female produciug more than 1,000 young. The new crop spreads over the 
plants immediately, the females at once awelling to surprising size, and 
attaching themealtes cloasly to the Nopal as to becowe almost a part of 
it—resembiing yegetable excrescencea rather thau animate insects, In thie 
coudition they are gathered for cochinesl, none but the pregnant females 
being valuable for commercial purposes, The males are comparatively few 
in oumber, sot more than one male to 150 females, and are of no yee for 
ocloring waterial ; the females are picked off with a blunt kuife aud killed 
by dipping in boiling water, or bukiug them in heated roome or on plates of 
het iron, It requires not less than 70,000 of them to weigh « pound, 

Occasionally « bug distempor breaka out and devastates entire planta 
tiors—ne in Guatemale a few yeara ago, when the Aaciendados were obliged 
to clear out the old stock, root and brauch, and begin anew, The coccus are 
also fed upon by birds, mice aud the larva of other iusects—the last-named 
deatroyers sucking out the body and leaving only the empty aking. 

The high price of cochinea! has led to the subatitation of other articles for 
dyeing, lac, madder end aniline having superseded the coceus to a great 
extent, Various articles are used in the adulteratiou of cochineal, and “the 
tricks of the trade" rival the Yaukee pine ham, sawdust ginger und wooden- 
nutmeg induetry. Powdered talc, or carbonate of lead, tied in a bag aud 
wheken with the insects, adheres to their wrinkled bodies aod greatly iu- 
creases their weight. Grains of a aubstance prepared from clay or colored 
dough, have beeu mauufactured by enterprising Frenchmen to preoisely 
imiiate cooous, and palined off upou au unsuspecting public, Millions 
of pounds of candy aud boubona are anuually colored with these powdered 
insects——« not Fery appetizing thought when the facts are considered !— 
Funnie 8. Ward in the “ Times” 





FISH MANURES. 


It was little more ttao forty yeara ago thatthe first importation of 
Peruvian gueno occurred in Scotland, Thoae who remember that event wili 
alay rememuex how great was the interest it excited sunongest agriculiuriats, 


how surprised and delighted farmers were to fiud that a cwt. of that aub- 
stance wae more effective thao a hundred times ay much farmyard mnanure. 
The price was only sbout £7 per ton, the quality was excellent, and the 
supply was cousidered to be almost inexhaustible. It came at a time when 
farmers required some encouragement, and marked the beginning of a tide 
of agricultural prosperity. Perurian guano, aa inported forty years ago, 
and for twenty yeare there-after, was a very nitrogenous and somewhat 
Soluble manure, capable of ylelding from JO to 15 per cent. of ammonia,, 
abd as much aa 10 per cent. of acluble phosphate, so that when put on the 
Jand it Was an irimediate and powerful fertiliser. Abont twenty years ago. 
the importa of Peruvian guano attained their maximum, and they have since 
gtadually dwindled away—the rich deposits of guano are now oxbauated, 
and there remain only poor deposits, which in great measure wil] not repay 
the cost of importing. The anpplies which atil) come dropping ia ara of 5 
different kind from those of former times—they are capable of yielding 
littla more than § per cent, of ammonia, and although they are far richer in 
phosphates, yet theses, ag well as the nitrogenous matter, are of a much lees 
soluble kind than formerly. " : : | ee 


To find something that will take the place of a bigh-class Peruvian grano 
fa, of course, a great desideratum, and it has been claimed for fish and Bosh 
manures that they are the modern representatives of Peruvian guauo, and 
the name “ guauo” has, therefore, been applied to them. Their composition 
so far aa total phosphates and nitrogenous matters are coucerned, lends some 
support to that opiuion, but the resamblance ja only a superficial one, The 
compomtion of Peruvian guano was & very complicated one, and the cousti- 
tuents were of a delicately-balauced kind, capable of easy decomposition in 
the goil, aud the effect of these upon the crop was very rapid and procine, 
A large proportion of the phoaphates were alkaline, aud, therefore, imme- 
diately soluble, while the nitrogencua matter consisted chiefly of ammonia 
salta or complex soluble substances which were rapidly couverted iute 
ammonia aalis or nitrates, and were thua made immediately available for the 
nocrishmeut of plants. “ Fieb guano,” on the other hand, and floah manures 
such ag “ Frey-Bentos guano,” consist of phosphates which aro insoluble in 
water, aud of nitrogenous matters ofan albumincid xind, which are only 
slowly decomposed in the soil. Before theas constituents cau be used by 
the plant, they muat firat ba disaolved or decomposed, and that isa procesa 
which takes some time. Tha insclubitity of these manures renders them 
uosuitable for spplication in circumstances where Perovian guano exerted 
e powerful influences, such aa in the forcing away of cereale or young grass 
when applied as & top-dressing. 


' ‘These substancea are chiefly valuable for broad-cast manuring with the 
view of raising the general fertility of the soil, or for application ¢aroot 
cropa which havea prolouged period of growth. The utility of fish guauo 
ty these reepecta has been very clearly domoustrated at the experimouta, 
atitions of the Highland aud Agricultural Society. The fish guano plot bas 
gone ou ateadily improving siucethe beginning of the experiments, and it 
has been noticed that the Turvip cropa on that plot have looked fresh and 
continued their growth faron in the sesson, The only sear in which a 
marked deficiency iu that plot waa manifest waa in 1884, at the Pumpherston 
station, when a crop of Beaus was grown. The very backward stata of thug 
plot ou that occasion pointed out very clearly wherein liege the chief deficiency 
of fish manure. Tho resulta cbhtained with the Bean crop excesded in in- 
tereat auy that had occurred before upon the station, aud the one over-ruling 
constituent inn Bean manure was shown tote potash. All the plots that 
had potash applied to them did'well, and thoss that had the largest dose 
of potash did best, while those that had uo potash applied to them ware a 
failure. ‘The moat notable failure wae aeon in two plots which had been 
manured with fish guano and fish meal. 


It is characterisic of fish mavures, that while they contain much phos- 
phate aud abuudance of nitrogenous matter, they coutain slmost no potash. 
But it ia wall Enown thatthe abundance of some fertilisiug constituents 
in a manure connts for nothing in the raising of a crop  oue of the essen- 
ti.l constitrents of plant food ia absent, or if the oue which the crop 
requires moat ia present in ineufficient amount. We therefore found thet 
the plots manured with Gah mauurss produced a smaller crop than any 
other plot eave ona, aud thut was the plot to which mo potash had been 
applied aince the beginning ofthe eaper imenis, 
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We thus sce that there have been two causes at work to lower the value 
of fish manures in the estimation of the farmer ; in the first place, he haa 
been led to expect, from the misleading uame ander which it had beau sold, 
that it would be a manure resembling in its efficacy Peruvian guano, with 
whoue extraordinary fertiliging power be had been familiar ; and, secondly, 
the almost total want of potash, which though not abundant in Peruvian 
gianc, Was nevertheless present in that manure to ths extent of about 3 por 
o-nt. 

What, then, ia needed in order to make fiah manures once more attractive 
to the farmer? They should be sold under & name that does not raise false 
expectations, and they should have potash saits added to them.—Jr. Ad. P. 
ditken, in“ The North British Agriculiurist.” 


HOW TO TRIM OK PRUNE 


Té is imposeible to adopt any strict rule for guidance in trimming one’s 
treea property. The knife must Ledirected bya knowledge of the habita 
ang requirements of the tndividual tree in hand. 

When « tree is young, a atraight leading shoot should always be encotr- 
aged, whch in the majority of cases, will prevent storms from apltting 
ihe tree. The proning of side branches at the commencement, must be 
go managed that little will be neaded when the tree beoomes old. This may in 
a measure be accomplished |y never permitting the shoots to grow too close- 
ly together, nor to overiap. Invariably thin out a crowded head each year, 
go that in time the main branchea may be evenly disposed, and sufficiently 
apart to admit of light aud air. 

Opinion ae regards high or low heads ig contradictory, bat the weight of 
avideuce is in favour of thosa who prefer a somewhat lowhead, After the 
trees have arrived at bearing age, weonght to be satisfied with the crop 
of feunit without desiring to turn our orchards into pasture lote for the 
benefit of our stock, unless it ba solely for the smalier animals, 

Stock raising aud froit culture are antagonistic on general principles, 
and more especially as the former's system of pruning ia not laid down io 
the books, and cannot be recommended by any neat painstaking orchardist. 
Ordinarily, closa praning in apring iucitea a stronger growth at once, but 
cutting in midsummer will often prodace the contrary effect. Prunera 
with a knowledge of this theory, or rather fact, pay spacial attention to tha 
aeason.as a means of obtaining some desired object. We cannot, as « 
rnie, have a atroug growth of wool and full crops of fruit at the same time ; 
one mast be at the expense of the other, A very atrong-growing tree may 
receive a partial chack by summor-pruning, and thus be induced to form 
fruit buds for the succesding season's yield. Whenever it beenmes necea- 
sary to cut away « large limb, it is advisable to allow a few inchew of the 
stumps to remain on fora year, at the expiration of which time it may be 
cut of emoothly and evenly tothe main body. This generally obviates 
danger from decaying wood. As aastili further precantion from injury, all 
air should be excluded by the application of s solution of shellac in alcohol, 
over the entire ont surface, Uuder euch a coating, tha new bark quickly 
forma, and in a short time covers the wound, Always bear in mind that a 
sharp blade will leave a emooth surface to the wound, and a dull edge rough 
eus the wood fibre and induces premature decay. 

Byatematic pruning has few followers in thie country. Tho necessity for 
the expensive methods amployed abmad ia training frnit trees, igs not re- 
cognized by na, owing to our dry, warm atmosphere. Mut ocossiouaHy we 
hear of parsons pruuing their apple and pear orchards according to an estab- 
lished rule, ona of which may be described as follows. Commencing with a 
two or three year old tres, the body is trimmed to the requisite height, when 
thelr brauches ate allowed to atart out from as nearly the same height as 
possible, and furming equal angles, From 18 to 24 inches higher up, a 
similar whorl is located, which aystem ia carried out so long a9 the tree 
 §ncreases m height. The disposition of the asoondary branches is not ¥ery 

particuiar, ao that an open bead ia formed. 

Orchards commeouced under thiasyatem of training 20 years ago, have now 
the trees perfect jn outHoe; but after all, itis questionable whether so 
much cure and labour pays in the end.— American Agriculiuriad. 
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THE NEEDLE AND THREAD PLANT. 


The Agave Americana, or Magney of the Mexicans, is known as the 
century plant among our coliections, the letter name being given to it 
from the erroneous idea that it bloomed once in a hundred years, and 
¢ with auch rapidity oa to resemble the explosion of a cannov." The period 
at which the piant really flowers ia owing to the climate and the cul- 
tivation to which it is aubject. In warm countries 25 yeara ia anfficient 
to bring the flower to perfection. Mr, Hawkins in his “ Travaactious of 
the Horticultural Society” gives am account of the most remarkable 
instance on record of the flowering of the American alos, Withoué manure 
or protection this plant bloomed in 18 yoeara, having attained a height 
of 27 feet, and haviug on it 40 flowering branches, each with 400 bloasome, 
Making sixteen thousaud flowers in all; the scapes with ite panicle of rich 
yellow blossoms, ia appearance like a caudelabrum, The vast plains ic 
the interior of Mexico is the home of tha Meguey, and the plant, with ite 
thorny leaves, imparta a peculiar character to the Mexican landscape, 

The atrauge form of the plant aod the rarity of ita bloasome are not the 
ouly circumstances which recommeud it to our attention. From tha leaves, 
roota and aap are obtained a variety of producta, “The natives,” says 
Obersju in hia * Travela in Mexico,” “ make ag maoy usea of this plant as 
the South Sea Ielanders of the coooa palm, namely, one hondred, The juice 
of the sap, which ie obtaiued by making iucisions in the trunk, being 
highly cauatic, ia used in cleansiag wounds. Ita more extended use ia that 


of producing a bitter aweatish juice known as aquamiel (honey water), 
which furnishes to the natives a drink galled pulqaue, and when taken in 
moduration is innocuous aud wholesome, The foliage of the Maguey yields 
an extract which lathara in water like soap. 


The sgave holda the place of Asiatic hemp and Egyptian papyrus. Ancient 


hieroglyphica were inscribed on the leaves, macorated in water and glued 
together as the bark of paper mulberry. Much attention bas been recently 
paid to the manufacture of paper from the leaves. “Phe fabrication of thie 
material is destined to be a great iudustry,”’ aaya the Catalogue of Mexican 


Producta, owing to the quality aud cheapuesa of the material, 
The fiures of the leaves withthe thorne af the end are applied to mani- 


fold uaes. ‘The edges of the leaves are iudented: at each indenture is «& 
apine, These spines ara frequently so atrong as to serve the Indiaua for 


naile. A ueedle and thread is also furnished the natives by the simple 


process of pounding the leaf so aa to soften the pulp, thea scraping the 


latter away, allowing the Hbres with thorus attached to remain, These are 
dried by hanging iu the suo a few days, and the Indian woman haa her 
needle, which is smooth, and not liable tarnet ; her thread to sew ber 
coarse dress made from “ petal flax” (a textile fabrio of thia plant) prepared 
in the crudest manner, yeé stronger than cottou which has gone through 
mauy process of manufacture. 

A rope is wade from the fibre of the Maguey which is asad in the minas 
and for the cordage of shipa on the western coast. The poorer classes of 
Mexico thatch the roofa with the leaves, and thee belug concave serve as 
gutters to conduct the water away from the leavea, The Greek meaniug of 
agave is “ noble," aud it is well uamed, ag it ig one of the moat vaiucble gifta 
which nature has beatowed on ¢heas tropical regious of America The 
wealth of a Mexican of teu consiata in his Maguey plantation.—Scientific 


dmerican. 





NEW ROSES, 


Tha visinity of the city of Lyonain France enjoys one of the most faror- 
able climates for the cultivation of Roses iu the world, The seeds ripen 
completely in the open ground, aud furnish therefore ‘the beat ccuditions 


| for the raising of new varieties, for which this locality has long beep 
_ considered headquarters, ‘Still some excellent varieties have been produced 


by Lévégue & Margottin near Paris, by George Pani and Wim, Paul near 
Loudon, aud especially by Henry Bonnett, the originator of the celebrated 


: Beupett Rose, 


After new varieties have been sufficiently tested, and are found worthy 
of dissemination, they are propagated by budding of dormant buda on the 
collar of one-year-old seedling briare. They are then oultivated one year 
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in the open ground BO a4 | to form strong, healthy plaue which will atand 
transportation well and are suitable for immediate planting out oF forcing. 
The following are the beat new Eoses raised in Lyous 9 be sent out let 
November, 1985, 


FRAG. 

Marquise da Vivens (Dubren).—Beaatifutly shaped large bude, very 
bright, dark Rose, edged yellowish white ; outside of the petals white, 
lightly yellowish ;.semi-double ; only very fine in buds before exponding, 

Comteme de Frigueuse (Guillot}.—Very fine shape, medium size, nearly 
dull, free bloomer ; very bright, pure yellow. 

Sonvenie de Helene Lambert (Govcd).—Yellowieh pink, center darker, 
medium size, fall, 

Souvenir do ltAdmiral Oourbet (Boponet): ~-Medium size, nearly full, 
-dark Rose, not very vigorous, 

_ Madame David (Perret}—Flowers large, nenrly full, delicate Rose, 
sometimes ahaded light salmon, aldget white ; vigorous. 

Edward de Biaurat (Laret) a lal large, full, five globalar shape, 
light, vivid pink. - 

Claudiue Levet Seehees -- Flowers large, oarmine rose, edged darke, 
outer slightly yellowish ; vigorous, 

Margocrite Ramet aa —Flowers large, full, 
witid rose, center: lighter, slightly shaded, 
bloomer. 


fine shade; very fine. 
light carmine; vigoroua, free 


RYBAID PERPETUALE, 

Rosieristea Chauvyy. (Gepod),—Flowera, larga, full, fine globular. shape, 
light, bright crimson, 

Souvenir de Victar Hugo (Parnet).—Flowere large, nearly fail, globular, 
brilliant light yoga ; vigoraue ; free, hloamer, 

Ciara Cochet (Lacharma).—Flpwers extra large, fine, globular shape, full ; 
very brilliant, light rose; center, darker. 

PREPETUAL POLTANTHA, 


Floribunda (Dubreuil).—Dwarf; flower size of those of Arne Marie de 
‘Montravel, delicate rose, shaded white; very full, large truases, abundant 
Hloower, very bardy. 

Max, Singer (Lacharme}.—Very vigorous; aarmentose like the trpo; 
flowers large for the spectes ; size of those of Tia Bourbon Hermosa ; bright 
dark, cherry red or bright, light crimson; very free bloomer. 


Jm4R BielEy, 


| Moainisiar, Zgont, France. fn American Carden, 
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SEES aoe Eee 


FLORAL DECORATIONS, 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 


Tse judicious blending of flowers and foliage is one of 
the most important points to keep in view in connection 
with the arrangement of cut flowers either in bonquets, 
vases, or other receptacles, Fern fronds are so generall 
used in such arrangements that they are thought to be in 
all cages necessary to ensure successful results ; but without 
questioning their value in many cases, there can be no 
double that a constant repetition of the same kind of 
garniture will, ina great measure, neutralize that variety 
which constitutes the great charm of a bouquet. Man 
of our best flowers, such as those of Orchids and bulbous 


plants, must of necessity depend on extraneous aid in the 
way of foliave, but in most cases it will be found that- 
the leaves belonging to the particular flower used wil! 
be found to be the most appropriate and effective garnish- 
ing ; Roses for instance always look best nestling among 
their own foliace. A half expanded Rose, with buds 
and leaf entire, constitute the best of button-hole bou- 
quets ; or take a vase and fill it in the same manner, and no 
amount of fringing could add to its beanty or sweetness. 
Fhe Lily of the Valley, another universal favorite, 1s ex- 
quisitely pretty when arranged along with its own leaves, 
but robbed of them it loses more than half its beauty. 
Violets are scarcely worth the name. when culled with- 
cut their leaves; and numerous other subjects might 
be enumerated which fail to give satisfaction when 
gathered without foliage. No doubt the highest perfec- 
tion of greenery is that which the plants themselves 
rovide ; each flower set off by its. own leaves: is seen 
to the best advantage. But there are exceptions, and 
often practical difficulties that often render this impossi- 
ble, and hence the necessity of using foreign foliage that 
shall prove at once.congruous and agreeable. It is difficult 
to lay down any definite rules, but skilled decorators can 
tell at a glance what leaves should or should not go 
with particular flowers. Nothing sets off cut flowers 
generally so well as the fronds of both hardy and exotic 
Ferns, particularly the Adiantums (Maidenhairs) such as 
A. affine, A. scutum, A. tenerum, or A. Farleyense, but 
the objection to most of them is their not keeping long in 
water. Next to Fern fronds we have found Rose leaves 
or twiglets the most useful and effective of all greenery, 
and they:are so catholic in their affinties and congruities 
that they will go well with anything. Ciesus discolor, 
Tradescantia Zebrina and some of the Coleuses are like- 
wise frequently employed with good effect. Amongst 
our hardy shrubs always we have several useful sub- 
jects, such as Panax fruticosum, P. laciniatum and P. 
plumatum. As to size it is a mistake to-use foliage 
too large for the flowers, any needful amount of 
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greenery may be given in detail. It is seldom good 
taste to give it in too large single masses. Fern fronds 
are often used far too large; and in regard to other 
leaves it is seldom indeed that the largest are the best. 
Durability is essential to the foliage or branchlets used 
with flowers. Few things are more annoying than to 
see the leaves faded while the flowers are yet fresh 
and beautiful. A great point is never to use foliage too 
young, such leaves present a tempting freshness, but 
they seldom or never last so long as the flowers. Ferns 
specially grown for decoration should be raised in a 
lower temperature and a poorer soil than is generally 
required for them; this enables them to remain fresh 
four times as long as they otherwise would do. In 
employing Kose and other foliage only that perfectly 
manured should be selected. 

In arrangements for dinner tables or any decoration 
to be seen at night, it should be borne in mind that 
flowers of warm colours should be used, warm colours 
being any kind. of red, pink, orange red or yellow, and any 
white that is tinged with yellow to the exclusion of the 
cold colours—blue, purple, lilac and cold whites, these 
make no effect at night, also that the yellower shades 
of green show brightest under artificial light. In arrang- 
ing cut blooms for effect, the thing is to select such 
ae will associate well together, as by so doing a vase 
may be made to look much more striking with one 
or two things than with many. A perfect dinner table 
decoration may be made with one kind of flower only 
with appropriate foliage, or with two or three kinds 
of flowers of harmonious colouring. It may be accepted 
asarule that the greater the number of varieties and 
colours of flowers used, the greater the difficulty of 
making a satisfactory arrangement. Some kinds of 
flowers look best on the white cloth, and in this 
case @ bordering of flowers and foliage is placed just 
within the space required for the plates, glasses, &c., and 
a design of some kind is worked round the candelabra 
or other ornaments. But in the case of white or yellow 
flowersa bright groundwork of coloured satin is placed 
over the white cloth to cover the centreof the table, the 
margin being covered with flowers and foliage. The 
fewer flowers that are placed in. small specimen glasses 
the better they look. A single Eucharis anda spray 
of Heliotrope, or a small truss of scarlet Geranium 
with a fresh frond ts, generally speaking, sufficient, but 
much depends on the size and shape of the glass. Above’ 
all the ee should not be tall, or of an a shape as 
to be easily upset, 3 inch to 34 inch is recommended as a 
good height. Ip arranging cut flowers in stands, vases or 
glasses, every operator has his own particular ideas of 
right and wrong. We sometimes see flowers made up to 
a compact face as round as an inverted basin or pyramidal 
aya losf of sugar, with the flowers arranged to contrast 
with geometrical uniformity, as for instance different varie- 
ties of Verbenas arranged according to their colours, or 
perhups Chrysanthemums shaded off with the greatest 
regularity. This at the best ia but a mechanical taste, 
colours in floral arrangements should certainly be blended 
with aneye to their contrast and effect; a | no eye of 
real taste would tolerate an ill-balanced, miss-shaped 
vase of flowers, but we think it should be done with 
something of nature's freedom, light and graceful. The 
—- of the case may be sufficient apology for 
the packing and building expended on a hand bouquet, 
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but there is no such excuse for the table bouquet arranged 
on moss or sand ; indeed many of the best of flowers of a 
ee habit, such as Liliums, Calanthes, Tuberoses or 

yacinths, defy the packing process. Flowers should 
therefore be cut with as long stalks as possible, even Gera- 
niums, however averse we may be to the sacrifice, ought 
to be cut with a piece of the wvod and foliage. In making 
up dishes of flowers from day to day, of whatever shape, 
for table-decoration, there ia no better medium in which 
to insert the flowers than pure white wet sand ; the colour 
18 not offensive when used in. glass, is always clean, and 
it ia sufficiently stiff to hold the flowers in position. 
When water is used it is difficult to carry out a tasteful 
arrangemept without some stiff base being first inserted 
in the water, suchas the sprigs of some evergreens - or 
small foliaged Crotons, Common moss is a clumsy material 
for a base, however much in theory it may have to com- 
mend it. Wet sand can be trimmed into any form of 
surface, flat, globular or pyramidal, to suit any dish, and 
the building up of a graceful and showy decoration with 
suitable flowers is easy. 

Amongst flowers most suitable for decoration Roses, 
as they have always and doubtless ever will, hold the 
first position ; neither is this to be wondered at, com- 
prising as they do, sufficient diversity of form, shades 
of colour innumerable, texture, &c., unequalled in delicacy 
of fragrance, combined with their handsome foliage which 
collectively are not approached by any other flower. 
In any sort of floral arrangement it would be difficult 
to find a place in which some or other of the family in the 





varied stages of development are not suitable. Roses are. 


among the few flowers that, even in large quantities, can 
with good effect be used alone; a vase or any other 
ornament filled exclusively with Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Camellias, or even Lilies, always appear to want something 
to give it diversity. Not so with Roses, when judici- 
ously arranged with correct appreciation of form and 
colour, combined with their own foliage and a few Ferns, 
they constitute anassemblage of floral beauty so farcomplete 
in themselves, that the addition of anything elee becomes 
questionable as to being an improvement. We are almost 
inclined to believe that the Rose monopolises too Jarge a 
share of attention to the exclusion of many other less 
popular but almost equally deserving subjects. As an ins- 
tance of this we may mention the fact that in one of the 
chief establishments in this country, during the whole of 
the last festive season, with the single exception of Eucha- 
ris Amazonica no other flowers beside Roses were used 
for table-decoration. This might even have been tolerated 
had the various forma and colours been harmoniously 
blended, but no ! fashion decrees that decorations must be 
in one colour only, sc a regular routine had to be kept up, 
crimson one day, pink the next, then yellow, and followed 
perhaps by pale Tea Roses ; and this monotonous round of 
colours was kept up for nearly three months. Much as 
we love the Rose, we fear our devotion to the Queen of 
Flowers would not have survived such an ordeal. 

Table decorations in this country especially are but of 
a transient nature, and are rarely required to last more 
than a few hours, and these entirely under artificial light. 
Many subjects therefore of a more delicate character than 
would be permissable in more permanent decorations may 
be employed. Amongst annuals, and perennials that in 
this couniry are generally cultivated as annuals, there 
are many choice subjects which may be advantageously 
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employed, such as the Calendulas, annual Chrysanthe- 
mums, Antirrhinums, the numerous forms of Lupins, 
German Asters and double Petunias. The flowers of the 
_ scarlet and yellow Nasturtiums last a long time in wet 
sand and are very effective ; Verbenas also make a nice 
change in their season, but the flowers of these should be 
cut in the morning when the dew is on them. 

Amongst our flowering shrubs aleo we may find much 
variety; take forinstance themany forms of Hibiscus, Ixora, 
Gardenia, Barleria, Eranthemums, &c. Climbing plants 
also furnish much useful material, amongst which may be 
mentioned the Passifloras, Allamandas, Begonias, Petrea, 
and Beaumontia grandiflora, one of the most beautiful of 
all climbing plants, and last, but not least, the- Antigo- 
nons. Ascending yet a step higher we possess a wealth 
of material in many of our gorgeous flowering trees ; 
take for instance the Indien Laburnum (Cussia fistula), 
Bauhinias, Lagerstérmias and the gorgeous Pvincianas. 
Poinciana regia has been so extensively employed in 
street planting and in the decoration of public and 
private gardens in Caleutta and many other parte of 
India 2s to have caused many people to become 
thoroughly prejudiced against it, and it must be admitted 
that the dense sheet of vivid crimson which a well floweted 
specimen presents during the montha of April and May, 
has anything but s soothing effect, under the influence of 
‘a punkah and the many other luxuries of indoor life this 
prejudice may be laid aside, and we would strongly 
recommend those who have never tried the experiment, 
to employ the flowers from any well coloured specimen, 
judiciously blended with Gardenia or any other choice 
white subject, using the leaves of the Poinciana for garni- 
ture; if judiciously arranged this has a most pleasing effect. 

In order to obviate the great waste that occurs in floral 
decoration, various expedients have been resorted to, such 
as using different kinds of water, the addition of chemicals, 
&c. ; but the only real remedy is a cool atmosphere and 
the removal of stands from the immediate neighbourhood 
of lamps or other artificial lights, for on account of its dry- 
ness the heat from these is more destructive to flowers 
than the greatest heat of summer. Those therefore who 
do not possess large reserves of flowers with which to re- 
plenish their vases, will do well to make their displays in 
the coolest positions possible. It is also indispensible for 
the economic arrangement of flowers to have vases of 
various sizes, for while many of the most useful flowers 
cannot be procured with stalks long enough for deep 
vases without greatly disfiguring the planta from whic 
they are cut, they may be made to look very effective in 
flat decorations. For this purpose there is nothing better 
than glass baskets 6 or 8 inches in diameter, a size suitable 
both for dinner-table and drawing-room. As regards the 
height desirable for vases, all depends on the size of the 
apartment in which they are placed. The best effects are 
most readily obtained by the use of moderate size vases, as 
the material for furnishing them properly is much more 
varied. Highly coloured or figured vases are objection- 
able, inasmuch as both colours and figures detract from 
‘the effect. For the arrangement of cut flowers, however, 
no specific rules can be laid down ; but it may be well 
to bear in mind that the more nearly the flowers are 
— in the positions in which they grow naturally, the 

etter will be the results. Sprays of climbing or trailing 
plants should invariably hang gracefully over the edges 


of the vases, for when reversed, as is sometimes done, 


the effect is stiff, formal and unnatural. | 


stance may be ig from potatoes possessing the 


Gvitorial Slotes. 





Mr. Georas Dings, who hus made extensive experiments and 
observations on the formation of .dew, finds that the depth of 
deposit in England in an evening rarely exceeds a hundredth 
part of an inch, and that the average annual depth of the dew 
deposited upon the surface of the earth does not exceed an inch 
and a half, 





A Laxp or CunitryaTors.—Upwards of 5,500,000 men are en- 
gaged in agriculture in the United States —373,455 in the State of 
Now York alone, 875,407 in Illinois, 396.267 in Ohio, and between 
200,000 and 300,000 éach among other Northern or Middle States, 
in Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 





Botanical Ixstruotion in Bgeatmw.—The educational authori- 
fies of Berlin possess an enormous garden in one of the suburbs of 
the city for the purpose of supplying all the schools with fresh 
botanical specimens. The distribution takes place regularly after 
April 1, and over 4,000,000 plants are required for botanical 
instruction in the course of the year, 





Roapstpe Trees.-—The French Department of Public Works 
reports atnong other things the progress made in thé great national 
work of planting the leading bighways with trees. From this 
it appears that the total length of the Routes Nationales—high 
roads—is abont 25,000 miles, of which 14,880 miles may be bor- 
dered with trees. Of thia distance nearly 9000 miles are planted, 
while 5840 miles remain to be done. The number of trees used 
to form the welcome avenue is 2,691,698, 


Reaper 


SULPHUR.—A deposit of sulphur was lately accidentally dis- 
covered in the Naraapar taluk in Godavery. In digging an a 
piece of waate Jand, some earth was turned up, the peculiar ap- 
pene of which attracted the attention of one of the passers- 
y, the village Magistrate, who, having secured a small quantity 
of it, forwarded it to the Civil Surgeon. A rough analysis of the 
earth disclosed that it was strong y impregnated with sulphur, 
and a further examination of the locality in which it was tound 
resulted in the discovery that the deposit extended over a consider- 
able area.—Indian Agricultural Gazette. 


CEMENT FoR Aquanta—The “ Polytechnisches Notizblatt” 
ives two recipes for a cement for joining glass, wood, end metal. 
The first consists of a mixture of equal parts of shellac and powder. 
ed pumice-stone, to be used while warm; the second ig obtained 
by melting ordinary brimstone in a ladle, and adding an equal pro- 
portion of powdered pumice-stone. The pumice-stone in both 
Cases must be thoroughly dried before mixing, as itis apt to ab- 
sorb moisture from the air.—C. WY. Quin. 


Potato CgLLULoIp.—According. to’ a Vienna journal a sul- 


ih ail 
of celluloid. For this purpose the peeled potatoea are boiled for 
thirty-six hours in a fluid consisting of eight parts sulphuric acid 
and 100 parts water, then dried between blotting paper, and 
relieved of the superfluous water by pee Pipe bowls are at 

resent made there from in France that can barely be distinguished 
from real meerschanm, and billiard balls are likewise made from 
it by strongly pressing —Zilectrical Trades Journal, 





Priarxts r§ Moxey.—A number of persons have tried to find 
money in, plants, and failed, On the other hand 4 Hungarian 
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scientist tried to find plants in money and eacoseded. The money 
wis in the form of bauk notes, even those which had been in cir- 
culation but a short time, To be sure, the plants are so very small 
that a powerful microscope is required to see them, Nevarthelesa, 
they are as much plants as isa pumpkin vine, or an oak tree. 
What is lacking in the size of the plants, is made up in that of their 
names. One of them is Saccharomyces cerevisiae, another Pleurecoc- 
cus monetarum, and so ou. These little plants with such large 
names, can grow and multiply in the substance of a bank bill, and 
the aru that adhere to it, without its owner being any the 
wiser for it. 





| Funat.—Foreigners eat a great many more sorts of fungi than 
‘we do, but then they are in some places, Rome especially, under 
the management of a Government official Such, at any rate, 
writes a correspondent, waa the case a few yearaago. All the 
fungi brought into Rome at the different gates during certain 
beasuns of the year—forty days in autumn and twenty in spring— 
were registered and sent to a central depét, there to be daily 
examined by an inspector. - This. gentleman ’s office waa not 
asinecure, considering the enormous quantities deposited in the 
fangns-mirket. No one was allowed to hawk fod about the 
streets, and all the stale or worm-eaten -mushrooms of the praced- 
ing day were sent under proper escort to the Tiber. For 
weeks and weeks together’ fungi furnish Italians, French, aud 
Germans with good nourishing food, while in England, where 
even a still greater number of ‘esculent fonzi are found, we throw 
the God-sent blessing away. 





SALTPETRE AND STUMPS.—Many iaquirers want to try the salt- 
potre process, for getting rid of stumps, and ask our advice. It is 
—dontdo it. If you ure infatuated with the idea, thats quantity 
of saltpetre put inte au augur-hole will rot the stump, go ahead 
and fail. It will cost you bute trifle, and every well-tried ex- 
periment is usefal to yourselves and others Never be ashamed to 
report the exact result, Mr. “I-told-you-so" may laugh. The 
more fool he. There is something attractive about the idea. We 
all know, that a piece of woodeonturated with saltpetre, will barn 
up quickly and thoroughly. Why should not astump? So it 
will—but then, bee cannot get‘the whole or much of the stump 
suturated with the salt, and dry enough, to burn by any such pro- 
cass as deseribed, so far as known. Many who have tried to thus 
get rid of stumps, report that it.doea not wark.—<Anwrivan 4d gri- 
culturiat, 


— 


Erreors or ‘Se, Wares on Lanp.—Mr. Reinders, from one of 
the Gerimun agricaltaral experimental stations, says -—Land that 
has bean submerged by seawater generally proves sterite-for-some 
time, in some cases for ten to fifteen years. Thia can be traced to 
the co-operation of the three following chemical causes, in additicn 
to the mechanical injuries produced ce the inundation:—1. To 
the introduction of too great a proportion of chlorine salts. 2. To 
the hygroscopic Prope communicated to it, preventing it from 
drying ‘properly. 8. From the formution of green vitriol or sul- 
phate of iron, which is known to exert a very prejudicial effect upon 
plant growth. Land which has thus been damaged should be 
qeaind: na quickly as possible, and sown with Grass and Clover and 
allowed to rest. Experience. shows that it recovers its fertility 
sooner if treated in this way than if cultivated all the year round 
as arable land. 





Appie Paopuctios in CanaDa.—We have it on authority that | 


the production of Apples in Canada ia very largely on the increase. 
Jt is authoritatively stated that “the Apple production of the 
Annapolis Valley, in Nova Scotia, ianow about 200,000 barrels 
during good years, of which 100,000 are exported to Europe. It 
ie ouly of late years that the people of the Valley have awakened 
to the remarkable adaptability of their lands to Apple culture. 
Cheap railway and ocean communication, and the opening of the 
English markets a few years azo, inaugurated, however, a new era. 
in tari the acreage of the Valley devoted to Apple culture was 
§,152, in 188] it increased to 8,500, to-day it is over 10,000 


acres, When the next censis is taken, thera ia every reason to 
believe it will ba 16,000 acres, while the acreage of the province 
which to-day is about 25,000, will then be, at least, 30,000 RCTeS, 
-—(ardening World. ; | 


Deep Tomatoes.—Honsekeepers in the country who have 
many Tomatoes can, according to the “ American Agzviculturiat,” 
easily proserve a large quantity of this very easily-cultivated fruit 
by drying it. This method requires little outlay, end oomparative- 
ly lithe trouble, Scald and peel the Tomatoes, as for canning, 
Boil them slowly in a porcelain ettle or stone jar until the original 
quantity is reduced one-half. Then season them in the proportion 
of a teas ul of salt, and half-a-cupfal of aagur to a salon of 
stewed Tomatoes. Spread on plates and dry quickly without 
scorching, As tha moisture dries away, and the sbewed fruit loses 
shape, scrape it up so that both sides may dry, and let the contents 
of several plates, heaped up lightly, stand m bright sunshine 4 
little while before putting away. Store in bags and keep dry. 
When wanted for uae soak them in a quairtity of water fer several 
hours, or overnight. Stew in the sams water long and alowiy— 
three or fonr houre—keeping bpiling whter at hand to edd ¥f it 

owa thick, and so is in erof turnieg. Li should bo: qnite 

in when doue, and may be thickened vith bread crumbs and sea- 
soned. : 
_ Aaws or German Fornsz Tetes--A writer im: tha Forslien 
Blatter expresses the opivion that the assumed age af 1000 years of 
German forest trees is a mpth—that,-even in the case of so-palled 
historical trees, an age higher than between 700 and 300 years 
has not been proved, and that no German tree reaches that age in 
a healthy state. Trees of such sntiquity are always hollow, and 
continas to exist only as rdins. As regards the limit of heakh of 
trees, it may be assumed that much depends, net omby on the kind 
af wood, bat also on the climate and the agil, The highost age whieh 
trees reach in a ‘healtiy condition is found in fuliferons tress, not 
im coniferous trees. After that age has been reached, caniferous 
die off, whilst foliated may continue to yegetate for some time after 
having reached the limit of health, The highest ago, found by 
counting the annual rings, is hetween 500 and 700 years, and this 
ave is reached by the fir'in the Bohmerwald and the pine in Fin- 
land and Sweden. The noxt highest age is reached by the silver 
fir, which, in the Bohmerwald, was fomad to be 429 yeara. - The 
larch reaches the highest age of 274 years (in Bavaria). Of 
foliferous trees, the oak appears to resiat the longest, the oldest 
known specimen (near Aschaffenbarg), a holm oak, counting 410 
years, In the case of the common oak, the oldest speetmens, in 
which the heart was beginning to decay, being 815 $20 youre 
ald. But the common oak grows mach thicker tham the cholm oak. 
The-oldeat red beech trees have beeu found near Aschaflenburg 
(245 years) and Weisswasser (226 years). Tho maximum ages af 
the other kinds of German trees are as follows : Ash, 170 years; 
elm, 130; birch, 160-200; asp, 210; red alder, 43; mountain 
maple, 224 years. Tha tree most Shaka bd ag arnonget 
historical trees—the lime tree—is found the least in the eollection 
to wood of old and oldest ‘trees. This may be dae of the fact that 
ald and healthy lime are most scarce. —Fieid. 





Mriginal Articles. 





BULB GARDENING IN INDIA. 


Since the publication of the correspondence in the Pioncce 
under the above heading, and which was reproduced in our Last 
issue, we have received many enquiries for further information on 
the subject both from residents on the plains and on the hills, We 
are glad to see so much interest being evinced in a matter that wa 
had hitherto believed possessed attractions for but a very few 
Amateur Gardeners in this country. The term Bulb-Gardening is 
‘certainly a very comprehonsive one, embracing an infinite variety of 
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materiale, and to deal with it exhaustively, giving details of all of 
the. many species and varieties coming under this category, would 
require more space than we have at command. Wa hope, however, 
in a series of rs to give instructions for the cultivation and 
also descriptions of the most popular families and species belong- 
ing to the various orders of ballaoas, rhizomanthus or tuberous- 
rooted plants. 


Lrirums on Lines. 


Mach confusion exists in the employment of the term “ Lily” 
to many other epecies of plants, for instance, in this country it ts 
eee applied to the Amaryllis, Crinum, Tuberose, Hucharis, 
Zephyranthes and other genera :then we have the Water Lily, 
the Lily of the Valley, the Lent Lily, the Scarborough Lily, t 
Belladonna Lily and several others, none of which are trae Lilies. 

The Lily has a very wide geographical: range, spreading from 
central Europe to the Phillipines, and species are found in all 
quarters of the globe, though the chief homes of the family seem 
to be in California and Japan. In India also we have several 
beantiful species, including L. giganteum, L. Wallichianum, L. 
Neilgherrense, L. Nepalense and DL. Polyphyllum. 

cultivation of Lilies is pursued with ardour by a vast 
number of English Amateurs and with varying success, and the 
points of special interest: that arise out of peculiar successes ot 
conspicuous failures are eagerly discussed. Quite recently a dis- 
tinguished student and careful cultivator of Lilies has made a 
declaration which suggests his entertainment of a saspicion that a 
certain number of Lilies are utterly unmanageable, and for that 
reason unworthy of further consideration. This is like the ory of 
deapair the hopefu) sometimes utter, not because they have really 
ceased to be hopeful, but becanse the sanguine temperament that 
compela them tc be hopeful is one that chafes much under the 
smallest disappointment. But this declaration is full of meaning, 
and it at least illustrates in a curious way the satirical remark of 
Talleyrand, that language was given us to conceal our thoughts. 
But we are not casting reflections on the plain spoken person 
who inclines to regard certain Lilies as white elephants, for in 
truth we have in mind another class of writers, who write mach 
and usually dip their pens in rose-coloured ink, and at all 
events take care not to tell us all they know about the cultivation 
of Lilies. The truth is, the failares nre more frequent than are 
confessed, and it is a relief in the interest of trath when a gentle- 
man well schooled in the subject, out of sheer candotr, even if 
aeasoned with impatience, groans aloud about the proximity of lily 
culture to the impossible. The subject isin no respect new, but 
asa matter of special interest and importance it may be said to 
date from the introduction of that noble species Lniium auratum, 
which is perhaps the most troublesome of all if we except the 
Canadian Lilies, which in this connection are scarcely worthy of 
mention Yet Auratam with all ita eccentricities of character 
does in manyginstances very happily comply with the conditions 
of cultivation it is subjected to. Generally speaking, those 
who do the least for it appear to have the best fortune, but 
+. +s rather a difficult matter to sum up in black and white the 
exact reqnirements of this species, because it often proves a 


bugbear where the conditions appear eminently favourable :- 


buf we cannot say, on the other hand, that it often succeeds 
where the conditions are apparently unfavourable. Thus in 
a negative way we get at something definite, and it clearly 
appears that in the endeavour to enjoy fully the splendour 
of this glorious plant, we must at least ensure that the conditions 
are favourable. The question thence arises,—what sort of condition 
should we lock for? As regarda soil, there is in the first instance 
a general objection to a calcareous staple ; therefore it Is not a 
chalk or a lime-stone plant. A mellow turfy loam ora sandy soil 
rich in humus, appears to be best adapted to it. This point being 
settled, all the rest may be summed up in the general statement that 
extremes of all kinds, whether of cold or heat, drought or moisture, 
are inimical to this the loveliest of all Lilies. This accounts for its 
fine growth in moist, sheltered, well-drained, partially shaded situa- 
tions, where the soil is of a kindly nature and free from any 
special taint of calcareous salts. ia queen of the Lilies may be 
taken as representing pretty fairly the whole of the tribe as regards 
the primary conditions of cultivation. They do not all perish if in 
contact with calcareous mattere, but they certainly do -not thrive 
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ao well as on kindly soils that are free of these materials, They all 
like a nourishing goil of considerable depth and pretty constant 
hamidity, while they are almost a2 happy on clay as onc k,anda | 


saturated soil is bub a grave forthem. There will be fewer failures 
in Lily culture if amateurs will take the trouble to think out all 
that is implied in these remarks. 

If we may re Auratum as the queen of Lilies, it will ba 
none the leas fair ta regard Speciosum as the maid of all work, and 
avery pretty maid of all work ié will perhaps be said. But this 
certainly is the most useful of all the tribe, not excepting even the 
homely candidum, which Nature seems to have destined to play 
the part of village coqnette. The common white lily will thriva 
in many places, more especially in heavy soils, where spectoaum 
would fare but poorly ; but all things considered speciosum is more 
accommodating than any other Lily, aud hence it 13 in addition to its 
rich beauty that it is grown a0 extensively. This maid of all work 
ilinstrates how easily and cheaply we may have a feast of Lilies 
notwithstanding all that has bean said about the capriciousness of 
the tribe. No one would be long bafiled with such useful Lilies aa 
Tigrinum, Longiflorum, Teastaceum, Bulbiferum, Croceum, Candidum, 
Davuricum, Szovitzianum, and Chalcedontcum, for fairly good con- 
ditions suit them well enough, and ove of the secrets of success is 
to leave them alone and enjoy their flowers without prying into 
the state of their growth underground. 

It would be interesting, as well as profitable to Lily growers, to 
know exactly under what conditions L. auratum and others are 
grown in their native hgbitat, that they might, in planting, shape 
their course accordingly. The formation of the stems, and the great 
length of most of them, with their sparse foliage, would lead one to 
‘nfer that Nature has adapted them to find their way through 
amongst scrub or low-lying herbage of some kind, clear of which 
they can raise their sacrtieant heads of bloom. Be this as it may, 
we have always found that they do much the best in a situation 
that accords in some measure with conditions similar to those just 
mentioned, and that partial shade, and moderately moist, cool soil, 
are the principal essentiala to their suocessfal cultivation. If we 
examine the lower part of the stem of a Lily, we shall find that 
when in @ young state they begin ta emit 2 quantity of roots around 
their base, which roots. of course, are intended to forage for them 
and afford the requisite support to the flowers. Tt must be obvious, 
therefore, if these feeders be dried up, or guffer from lack of moisture, 
that the tops have to draw the whole of their sustenance from the 
bulbs, which tax on their energies prevents the formation of others 
to supply their places the following year. This would necessarily 
occur with any growing where the surface soil became parched 
from the heat of the sun, and therefore any that ara at all exposed 
should have amulching of some non-condacting material or other, 
such as half-rotten leaves or very mild manure, 80 as to 
intercept evaporation. This, with a eg watering or two durin 
the active growing season, and when the blooms are showing, wi 
be found of the greatest assistance to them. — 

Although Lilies are such nmoisture-loving plants, at certain time 
of the year anything approaching a wet, stagnant condition of the 
soil is fatal to them ; and more especially 14 this the case when 
they are ina semi-dormant state, 98 then. they take up water 
slowly. The best way before planting is to thoroughly trench the 
ground by breaking it up to 4 good depth, and when doing 80, to 
work in plenty of turfy loam if it ‘can be readily got, or if not, a 
liberal dressing of lenf-monld in lieu of tt. A bed or border so 

repared will grow any of the kinds well, bat with many of them 
it isa great help if holes are dug out where the bulbs are to be 

laced. and filled in with rough, fibry loam and sharp, clean sand, 
a mixture that is highly congenial to them and keeps them clean 
and free from decay. The sand should not be omitted, as a hand- 
ful or two of it placed sronnd each cuts off their contact with the 
moist earth that would otherwise press too closely about them, 
Where it is intended to grow Lilies in shrubbery or herbaceous 
borders, in isolated patches or groups, the same kind of preparation 
may readily be carried out, only the holes dug for them in that 
casa should be made to hold at least a bushel of the mixture abovd 
referred to, as then their well-doing will bea matter of certainty. 
The only natural soil we have ever seen them succead in in a 
really satisfactory manner is a greasy, moist sand, in which Hiey 
grow with great vigour and increase al a rapid rata compared wit 
what they do when not 80 ciroumstanced. We have noticed 
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that most of the imported bulbs of L. auratum ate coated with 
the same kind of soil, thus showing that in Japan, where they 
must grow in immense quantities, the soil they are found in is of 
a similar nature. Asregards the time of planting, the earlier 
it is dene in the antumn after the leaves and stems ara ripe, 
the better, as immediately these diedown large fleshy roots at the 
base of the bulbs begin to form, and it is almost impossible to 
interfere with them later on without piney or damaging 
these to some considernble extent. Such as come froma distance, 
or have been long out of the ground, are destitute of thesa feeders, 
and every day's Tolay in planting detracta from their strength, as 
they are then living, as it were, on themselves, instead of drawing 
their supplies from the soil. The proper depth at which to plince 
the bulbs is about 6 in. below the surface, or even a littlemore than 
that for the large, strong growers, that require so much extra mois- 
tire. In potting, however, it is much the beat way not to cover 
them Sescle but to leave space to Darien with large lumpa of 
soil as the shoots progress, and these they seize hold of greedily 
aud derive additional atren therefrom. Potting, like planting, 
should be done early, and the ball disturbed as littleas possible, at 
least that portion of it balow the base of the bulbe in which the 
larye fleshy roots are embedded. That on the top will break away 
with the old stems and leave the crowns bare, among which some 
silver sand should be scattered so as to work in and fill up the inter 
tices among the scales. For pot cultere there is nothing to 
@ mixture of rough, fibry loam and leaf mould in about ake get 
portions, through which the roota of the Lilicarua easity and water 
peroolates readily. 

(To be continued.) 


PALMS AND THEIR USES, 


Tn addition to the large number of species of Palma that are so 
highly prized for their handsome foliage there are also many 
kinds of graat economic valne, thé following list of which, taken 
from Smith’s Dictionary of Economic Plants, will doubtless prove 
iuteresting to many of our readers, 


Cappagcu Pata (Areca oleracea).—A common Palin of the West 
Tndies, Jt bas a slender atem, and grows to a great height. 
This and others of the aame nature are called Cabbage Palms on 
account of their youug unezpanded leaves being used asa vege- 
table. ‘T’o obtain this tnsignificaut morse] these noble trees, sore 
a huudred yeara old, and 10U feet high, have to be cut down. 


CousaN Paum (Chamerape Fortunei).—A fau-leaved Palm, 
native of Clinsan and the north of China, attaining a height of 12 
or more feet, The skeath at the base of the leaves becomes with age 
strongly fibrous, similar to that of the Piassaba of tropical America. 
The agricultura] labourers in the north of China make coata aud 
hats of the fibrous substances, which las a very Robinson-Crusve- 
like appearance, but is good for keeping out the rain, It is also 
weal for making ropes and cables, and is very strong and durable, 
even uader water. This palm was introduced into this country 
(England) in 1844, and is hardy ia sheltered situatious iu southern 
evuuties. It was firat supposed to be (. excelsa of Thanb, a 
pahn similar in habit, native of Jupan, and applied to similar 
purposes, of which, about 50 yeara ago, a few plants were intro- 
duced to Holland, one being in 1837 sent to Kew, and is now 12 
feet high, with a girth 1 foot 7 inches. One of the originals 
sent by Mr. Fortune to Kew in 1844 was plantedin the front 
ef the Royal Residence, Osborne, Isle of Wight; in 1881 it 
attained a height of 144 feet, aud girth 3 feet ; apread of leaves 
9 feet neross. 


Cocoa Nut (Cocos nucifera).—A Palm, native of the coasts of 
tropical Africa, India, Malay, and Islands of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. It ia generally cultivated throughout all troprcal 
countries, but thrives best near the sea, and requires no apecial 
care, The tree varies in height from 50 te 100 feat, and has 
long-winged leaves, the so-called nuts being produced in 
bunches of 10 to 20 or more together. They ara of a 
triangular form, about a foot long, consisting of a thick 
cont of fibre, enclosing a hard ahell, which, with ita contents, te 
kuown asthe Oocon-nut, It iz commonly said that the uses of 


the Cocoa-nut ate as numerous asthe daya ia a year, affording 
food, drink, domestic utensils, and materiale for building and 
thatching. In seme parts of [udia and other countries, the white 
albainen of the nut forms nearly the entire food of the natives, 
and the white fluid or miik serves them for drink. It also yielda 
wine and sugar, Qocoa-nut oil is obtained by pressing the albu- 
men, When fresh it is transparent, and is then used in cookery. 
Large quantities of it are imported into this country under the 
name of Copra; the thicker portion, called Stearine, being used 
for making candles, while the clear oil is used for burning in 
lampa. The well-koown substance Giycerine ia obtained in the 
process of purifying Cocoa-nut oil. Formerly tha filre was used 
for inaking coir ropes ouly, but within the laat 30 years it has been 
manufactured into floor-matting, brushes and brooma, and is used 
for stuffing cushions, ag well as for mauy other purposes. The 
hard shall is made into cupa and other domestic utensils. The 
wood is known as Porcupine wood. 


Cocoa-nuT Doveun. (Lodotcen seychallarnm.)—This may be eon- 
sidered the largest and moat remarkable of Palms. It is a native 
of a amall group of islands in the Indian Ocean enited the Bey- 
chellea. It is said to attain a height of 100 feet, ita atem being 
14 to 2 feet in diameter, bearing at the auminit a crown of fap- 
shaped leaves. It is remarkable for growing in a socket of hutd 
woody texturs, perforated with botes made by the roots, This 
curious appendage derives ita origin from the cotyledon, which 
iu this palm attaing the extraordinary length of 2 feet, growing 
downwards lika a reot, having the germ fplumule) seated in ite 
thickened end. When perfect, the thick end opens on one side 
like a sheath, out of which rive the first suceeeding leaves of the 
plant, roots alse being preduoed, which make their exit by piercing 
the end of the sheath. In time the nutriment of the nut becomes 
exhausted, and the part of the cotyledon between it and the youu 
plant withers. The fatter, lowever, retains ita placental vita 
connection with the sheath end of the cotyledon, which is hence- 
forth nourished by the plant, and increases in size with ite 
growth, thich thus continaea seated in the cradle of its birth 
through life. This forination appears, however, to be common to 
the palms, bat very much more largely developed in the Lodeivea. 
The fruit ia ‘a large oblong nat, covered with a thin rind. ‘After 
the removal of the outer envelope or rind, the fruit has the 
appearance of two oblong nuts, firmly united together, and often 
weighs 30 to 40 ibs, They are borne in bonclies, each consisting 
of nine or ten nuts, eo that a whole bunch will often weigh 400 
Ibe. It takes ton yeara to ripen ite fruit, the albumen of which 
is sinvilar to that of the common cocoa-nut, but is too hard and 
horay to serve a8 food. The shell is converted into many useful 
articles by the natives, but the most important part is the leaves, 
which are made tuto tats, baskets, and the like. Tke demand 
has of late years become so great that in order to obtain the 
leaves the trees are cat down, and as no care is taken to form new 

lantations, it was at one time feared this palm would eventually 
me extinct. In 1864 the leading botanists iu thia cotutry 
petitioned the Government forita protection. By more recent 
information, however, it appears that in one island alone-there are 
many thousands of trees, | 


Comune Pau (Altalea Cohwne) —A wing-leaved Palm similar 
in appearance to the cocoa-nut, but it does not attain such a great 
height, and has a thicker stem. It is abundant in Honduras and 
Darien. Tho froit is produced in large bunchea, each fruit being 
about the size of atarkey's egg. The kernel of the nut tastes 
like that of the cocoa-uut, but contains more oil, which is of a finer 
quality. Itis obtained by crushing the outs, This palm may 
atso be termed a wine palm, the trunk containing a great quantity 
of liquor which is obtained by cutting the tree down and makin 
a deap hole near the top, and by slightly raising the butt sad 
the liquor flows into the hole, and is readily obtained by elippip 
in a small vessel. This supply continues a considerable time, an 
forma a cooling drink to passers-by. . 

Coquito Nor (Jubwa snectabilis)—A wing-leaved Palm rising to 
considerabla height, having somewhat the appearance of the Date 
Palm. It isa native of Chili. The stem contains a sugary sap, to 
obtain which the tree is felled and the leaves closely cut off, the 
aap then begins to flew, and it coutinues to do so for several 
months till the whole of the atem is exhausted. The sap is theg 
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boiled and ia of the consistency of treacle. In Chili it forma an 


article of trade, being used as a substitute for sugar under the name | 


of Meil de Palma or Palm Honey. In warm situations in this 
country thia palm will thrive in the open air. 


Date Paum (Phaniz dactylifera\.—A wing-leaved palm, attaiu- 
inga height of 50 feet or more, Itis a native of North Africa, 
Egypt, Syria and Arabia, and as become uaturalised iu Spain 
and other parts of Southern Europe. It may truly be called the 
“ Palm of the Desert,” occupying the fertile spots called oases. 
Its fruita are produced in bunches of 200°300' or more. They con- 
tain agreat quantity of augar, and are highly nutritious, forming 
an important article of food ta millious of people. ‘The hard ker- 
nels of be fruit are ground, aud serve aa foed for camels and 
other domestic animals. Dute stones have recently been brought 
to notice as a substitute for coffee, and are now roasted and eold 
in large quantities under the name of Date coffee. Dates form 
an important article of trade wo this country, chiefly from the 
North African ports, | 


GINGERBREAD On Dow PaLw or Eayrt (Byphame thebaiaa)- 
—Native af Upper Egypt, Nubia, Abyssiuvia and adjacent couutries- 
Jits atem iaa foot or more in diameter, and by age becomes bran- 
hed, attainiag the liaight of 20 or more feet, each branch bear- 
ing a crown of. fan teaves,. Its fruits are borne in large pendulous 
bunches, bearing one or twe hundred each. Each fruit is about 
the aize of au apple, and is covered with a fibrous pulp, which has 
the flavour of Gingerbread, and forme part of the food of the lower 
clamaes of Upper Egypt. | 

fvory Not Paum (PAéytelephus macrocarpa).—Native of New 
Grenada, and other parts of Central America, The stem is gene- 
rally 6 to 8 inches in diameter, sub-erect, decumbent or even 
creeping on the ground, bearing « fascicle of pinuate leaves 18 to 
26 feet long, the pinne: being narrow like those of the date palm, 
The fruit consists of about 40 nuts enclosed in a spathe of the 
globular form, the size of a man’s head, borne on a short foot-stalk 
issuing from the axis of the leaves, the whole head weighing about 
80 lbs. The nuts are about the size of grzen waloute, not quite 
round, covered with a thin pulpy coat, of which a favourite bever- 
age is made by the nativea The ont is very solid, hard, and white, 
and when polished tas the appearance aud hardness of ivory : large 
uantities are imported to this country (England) and the United 
States, and made into buttons, umbretla handles, knobs for doors, 
work-hoxes, toys, &c. This plant wag at one time classified amongat 
the palms, but is now put in an order under the name Phytale- 
phasies, =o 

'The term Vegetable Ivory is algo given to the seeda of Sagus 
emicarum, a palm closely allied to the Sago palm, a native of the 
Friendly Islands. IJts nuts are used forthe same purpose ag the 
Preceding, but are net so bard. 


Jaaua PatM, the native name for Masimiliana regia.—A noble 
wing-leaved palm, native of Northern Brazil and the regions of 
the head waters of tha Orinoco and Amazon. Jt attains a heiglit 
of 100 feet, with a head of leaves each 30 feet in height. 
Its inflorescence consists of a deuse buneli of amall flowers con- 
tained in a spathe 5 feet in length, and when open, 2 feet wide, 
much resembling a ‘boat with a long point like a bow-sprit. These 
apathes when dry are hard aod rigid, aud are used for a variety of 
domestic purposes by the Indians, such ag nursing cradles, baskets, 
and water vessela. A palm called Tnaja by the Indiaus appeara to 
be same species as the Jagua, — | 


Jupati Pam, the native name for Raphia tedigera —A noble 
wing-leaved pala, native of the lower valley of the Amazou and 
Orinooo. The wood is used by the natives for the walla of their 
lhouses, and for many other domestic purposes. An allied species 
is R Ruffia, native of Madagascar and Maaritina, remarkable for 
its large fruiting spadices. A specimen in the Kew Museum 
measures nearly 15 fect in length, and weighs between 200 and 
800 Tbs. Each fruit isabout theaize ofanegg. The shell consists of 
closely imbricated smooth scales which, when dry, are hard aad of 
a brown colour. The cuticle of the leaves of this palm has of late 
yeara baen imported into this country in souaiderable quantities 
for tying plants, instead of bass, under the name of Raffia or Roffia. 


Macaw PatM or Gryu-Gro (Acrocomia fusiformis)—A tall, 
stout, prickly-stemmed, wing-leaved palm, native of Jamaica and 
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other West Indian Islands. The fruit ia round, about the size of 
asinall apple, and produced in bunches. The nut ia hard, and 
contsing oil which is obtained either by crushing or grinding in a 
mill to a paste, and ufter belug purified it is similar to butter of a 
light yellow colour. It has the odour of violets, and a gweetish 
taste. It is employed in the manufacture of gcented toilet soap, 
The hard shell of the nut is ornamentally carved by the negroes, 
and formed into toys and trinkets, The wood of the stem is yery 
hard, and is used for many purposes. This is now found to be tlie 
same palin as the Cocos aculeata of Hortus Kewenals, named by 
Martius A, sclerocarpa. ) 


Mraitr o8 Ira Paum, the Indian name for Maurntia Aecuosa. 
Native of the swamps of the Orinoco, It is also stated to be 
found at the sources of the Orinoco, at an elevation of 4268 feet. 
It is a magnificent palm, ita cylindrical stems rising like Grecian 
columns to a bal of 100 or 150 feat, forminntal by a crown of 
large fan-shaped leaves, fromthe base of which is produced a 
big bunch of pendulons fruits, some measuring 8 to 10 feet io 
length, weighing 2 of 3 cwis,, and containing several bushels of 
fruit. Hach fruit is about the size of asmall apple, having a 
raticulated, polished, smooth shell. The Guarans tribe of Indians, 
gone the period of the inundations by the Qrinoce, guspend 
their dwellings from the stems of this palm. These dwellings 
consist of a floor made of its leaves, on one part of which they 

lacea little earth whereon to make their fire. Its shely fruit, 
its farinaceoua pith (sago), and its juice abounding in saccharife 
matter, and the fibres of its petioles furnish them with food, wiue, 
aud thread for making cord and weaving hammocks. | 
1! Wide o'er his isles, the branching Oronoqas 
“ Rolla a brown deluge ; and the native drives 


“To dwell aloft on Hfe-sufficing trees ; 
“At once his dome, his robe, hig food, and arma,"—TAonmson. 


The same materials are also furnished by an allied species, 
M. vinifera, the thin pulp of the fruit of which is edible, having 
n aweet slightly acid taste, and a kind of wine ia mada from it. 


PaLMeTro Pam (Chamerops or Sabal Palmetto).—A fan-leaved 
palin, attaining a height of 10 or more feet, occupying large tracts 
on the Atlantic coasts of the Southern United States. It was 
adopted aa au emblem on the banners of the Southern Confedera- 
tion. 


PALMEtTo RoYAL, a name in Jamaica for Sabal umbraculéfera.—A 
noble fan-leaved palm, attaining « height of 80 to 100 feet, swith 
a circumference of 5 to 6 feet; native of a hot vatley in Jamaica 
known as the Pedro Piaias, where it abounds, Its tatl naked 
stems, crowned with large fan-shaped glaucous leaves, form a 
grand aspect in nature. Its fruit is produced in branched panicles, 
consisting of large blackish berreis like a small date, aud the sweet 
pulp furnishes food for numerous kinds of birda It is also known 
by the name of big thatch aud bull thatch, and, aa the name implies, 
is used for thatehiug houses, Hats, ropes, mats, and baskets 
are made of it, The trunk is smooth and exterually hard, and of 
iron-like firmness, while the interior ia soft and apongy. It is 
cut into lengths, and the soft centre being removed a bollow 
cylinder is thus formed which -is used for many purposes. A noble 
epecimen of this palm, 20 feet high, is to be seon in the Palm 
house, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


PaLMetTro Saw (Chameropa serrulata).—A decumbent-stemmed 
palm, attaining a height of 3 to @ feet, having fan-shaped leaves‘ 
with edges of the segments ebarply aerrulate, ag also that of the 
foot-atalk, spadix tomentose, shorter than the leaves. Fruit an 
ovoid oblong drupe of a dark culour, the size of an olive. It isa 
remarkable palm, forming a Paimetto scrub for hundreds of miles 
on the sea-coasts of Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, Its 
density and sharp-edged leaves render it impossible for human 
beings to pass through it, The inhabitanta make use of the leaves for 
thatching, and they ara alao collected for paper-making, and serub- 
bing brushes are formed of the tough fibrous roots. The fruit, al- 
though stveet, cannot be called palatable; it contains a fixed and 
volatile oil, which ia obtained from the expressed juice ; when boil- 
ed in water the volatile oil is set free, filliug the atmosphere for a 
great distance, and causing dizziness and headache. Many medi- 
oinn! properties are assigned to it, This palm is by some botan- 
ists placed in the genus Sabai, 
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Patuyra PatM (Borazsus flabelliformis).—A large fan-leaved 
palm, native of India and Ceylon. It haga cylindrical stem, attain- 
ing a height of 50 or 100 feet, bearing a crown of large fan-shaped 
leaves. It produces ita fruit in bunches, each fruit being about Sinch- 
esio diameter with a pulpy covering, which is made into a kiud of 
jelly. Itiaa toddy-yieldmg palm, and large quantities of jaggery 
sugar are obtained from it. e young planta are used asa vege- 
table. The. wood of ita stem is hard, and employed for all manner 
of domestic purposes,and umbrellas and books are made of ita leaves. 
It is represented in Central Africa by B. cathiopum, which is 
widely spread within the tropics ; its fruit is somewhat larger than 
its Iudian ally, but similar in form, and ofa dark yellow colour. 
It cousista of a fibrous, puipy husk, of an agreeable odour and acid- 
aweet taste: itis eaten, or rather aucked, by the natives The 
young seedling plants are used ag a vegetable in the same way as 
those of the last-named species are in India, but the sap of the palm 
is not extracted for making toddy, wine, or sugar. In Garmlia it 
iscalled the Ruo Palm, and is considered to be the most valuable 
wood for building ; it resists the attack of white ants, and remnins 
sound under water for years ; it is very hard, and takes a fine polialt. 
Trees have been seen is Gambia 90 to 120 feet high, of which 80 
feet or more of the trunk are perfectly clean,and somewhat swolleu 
about half-way up. 


THatca Pats, aname given in Jamaica to several species 
of low-growing fan-palms, such ag Thrinax parviflora, T. argeniea, 
aod in North America to Sabal Palmetto and S. Adansonit, aud 
Euterpe montana io Brazil. A wing-leaved species is called 
Mountain Thateh. Ag the name implies, they are employed by the 
Negroes for thatohing their huts, and for making hats and baskets. 
The unexpanded leaves of the Palmetto or Silver Thatch (7. argen- 
tea) were largely imported some years ago for making Chip Palm 
Hats. 


Wax Pata.—Thore are two so-called: (1) Copernteta cerifera, a 
fan-palm, native of Brazil, ita cylindrical atem rising to u height of 
about 40 feet and measuring afoot in diameter, curiously studded 
its whole length with the permanent base foot-stalk of the leaves 
in the form of kiobs. The wood is very hard, and is imported in- 
to this country for cabinet-work. lts young leaves are covered 
with a waxy secretion, which is obtained by shaking and beating 
them ; it is imported into this country for making candles. (2) 
Ceroxylon andicola, a tall wing-leaved palm, native of the elevated 
regious of New Grenada. The whole of the stem and leaves is 
covered with a whitish waxy substance, which is collected from 
the stem by scraping ; itis principally used for making candles for 
the Roman Catholic churches, and forms au article of trade. 





NATURAL BABIT v. TRAINING AND STAKING. 


With nearly all plant growers now-a-days, it.is a foregone 
conclusion that their speciinens, whether for exhibition or not, 
must be trained into some kind of artificial shape, An Azalea, 
or a Rose, both of which naturally make Laudsome bushes, are 
unworthy of commendation, and quite unpresentable at an exbibi- 
tion unless they represent a cone or a pyramid of the most exact 
proportions. Pelargoniums must be ag regular as a gridiron, aud 
as flat asa pancake Heaths, Epacrises, aud similar hard-wooded 
plants are nothing unless they bristle with stakes, and are ‘as 
round as balls; and graceful climbers aud creepers ara twisted 
in the ahape of balloons and other accommodating models of a 
similar kind. Thia is vo exaggerated picture, for it is one which 
may be seen at every horticultural exbibition, Ornamental- 
foliaged plants set the trainer, in great measure, at defiauce; 
but when he cau improve them, ashe terms it, be does ao. I 
have many atime seen such plants as Alocasins and Caladiumsa 
with every leaf staked ont in the most methodical way; but 
usually such plants escape, and whether ou the exhibition table 
or in the hothouse at home, eompensate in some degree for the 
stiffucses and formality which would otherwise be only too 
appnreut, Horticultural exhibitions are most to blame for this 
state of thinga. The plant grower, however humble, goes to 
them for bia models, and seeing that the largest and most 
perfectly geometrical specimens have been awarded the first prize 
by a jury of emtuent horticulturists, be thinks, and quite natu- 
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rally too, that itis imperative for him to follow the example there 
shown, and even endeavours to increase its formality. People are, 
however, beginning fo get tired of such stiffly traiued plants, and 
if some good plant gover had only the courage to stage a 
collection of healthy plants, exhibiting, as far as is practicable in 
artificial culture, their natural shapes, one can hardly suppose 
that a jury of sensibla men would venture to overlook them. 
Of course, one need not run into an opposite extreme and 
renounce the use of atakea and ties altogether; nor wonld I 
suggest a disregard to symmetry in the case of plants- which 
naturally assume a definite form ; but I protest against the style of 
training which seta natural hibit at defiance, and which inaists that 
every twig and flower be twisted about and tied till they are arrang- 
edin such a wry that asiogle bloom could not be removed without 
creating a blank. Ihave seen Ixoras that would have been noble 
bushes, twisted about in all manner of ways in order to have the 
flowers in the form of a cone; Heaths, with their naturally 
erect tops twisted hither and thither, that no apot should be 
unoceupied—one flower being up, and another down; Epacrises 
with their wrenths of flowers plastered round a bundle of stakes as 
tight as a drum; Marechal Niel Roses with all their blooms fixed 
immovably to one side ; and many other subjects, too numerous to 
mention, similarly abused——just in proportion to their obstinacy or 
otherwise in conforming to the eultivator's art. Of course, ram- 
bling plants must be supported in some way, and others must be 
staked or trained out to increase their size, to admit air and light, 
and to accommodate them generally to the circumstances ia which 
they are placed ; but, after thia has been accomplished, what more 
ia wanted? A Pelargonium, if rationally treated, will make a 
haudsome enough bush without couch artificial aid ;-and, singly or 
in collections, it will produce a more attractive display than 
when trained in the shapa of a circle, with scarcely a green 
leaf visible. The much-abused Azalea, too, needs hardly auy 
training at all. It will grow just aa shapely as a Rhododendron 
in the open border, and be as healthy, and flower as well, or 
hatter, if left alone: and ataged, where and how one will, it will 
affurd quite as grand a display, and be ten times less monotonona, 
than the finest pyramid that ever was grown, and on which 
months of patient but useless labour have been bestowed. Then 
there are the Epacria and Aphelexis, which need no stakes or ties 
whatever. Perhaps they may vot be “ furnished down to the 
pot;” but, if they get light, and room, and generous treatment, 
there will be healthy foliage, wreaths of flowers in abuadance, 
and nothing to complain of in the matter of shape or symmetry, 
No one finds fault with the habit of the Rose as it grows in the 
open border; why, therefore, should it be tortured out of its 
natural shape when grown in a pot? Soft-wooded Heaths 
will bear cutting down to get good, stout, flowering shoots, 
but they want but little more assistance; while the close- 
growing, hard-wonded varieties certainly do not require a ‘pti 
forest of stakes to keep them either in shape or good health. 
Camellias, too, are sometimes trained like Azaleas, in the pyramid 
fashion—a most inexcusable practice, for does not the Gemellia 





grow of its own accord as freely and as shapely as aiaurel bush 7 


As to climbers, such as the Olerodendron, Stephavotis, Aila- 
manda, Bougainvillea, Cissus, Lapageria, and others, it might 
reasonably be maintained that there is no excuse whatever for 
twisting them round stakes, trellises, or other contrivances 
of that kind, except to meet the necessitiea of exhibitors. The 
natural habit of such plants is to ramble at length like our Honey- 
suckles or Virginian Creepers, and it is only under such con- 
ditions that they can be seen ta advantage, and grow most success- 
fully and with the least trouble. Ia short, the artificial training of 
pot plants, carried ng it is to excess, ia theone great mistake in 
their culture at the present day, and must sooner or Inter give way 
under the influence. of improved taste, To those who have no 
other desire than to see their plants healthy and handsome, we 
would say—give up training after the formal pattern; give your 
plants room, and light, and. air; attend more to potting and water- 
ing, instead of staking and tying ; and you will have no cause to 
complain of ill success, and will in time come to wonder that yon 
oe led away by the practices just described.—8, W. in The 
a . : 
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-SEASONABLE NOTES. 


Reg porrine.—lf not already done, Palms and other ormanental 
Planta should be re-potted or top-dressed according to their neces- 
sities. For the majority a mixture of loam; leaf mould and a liberal 
proportion of silver sand will be the most anitable, ‘he pots used 
should be perfectly clean and well drained. For top-dressing use 
fibrous loam and old cow-manure in equal proportions, 


PLANTS IN SMALL Pots that have their leaf surface large in 
proportion to’ the amount of gail in whteh they are grown, will 
require constant attention as ta water, of whieh a frequent supply, 
sufficient to saturate the whole of the soil, ahould be given, as 
thoy do eee suffer more from a searcity of water than those 
plants whase foliage-surface is more limited. , 


AcuiMinfts.—The last batch of these should now be started, 
and those already growing thickly in pans separated and placed 
about? inches apart in their flowering pots or baskets, Keep them 
swell exposed to. the light, so.as to prevent them becoming weak 
and drawn, in which state the planis present a very weedy ap- 
pearance, the flowers being -but little mere than the size of 
those prodyoed on well-grown stooky plants. Well drained pota or 
pans, with well-decomposed leaf soil and loam, in the proportion of 
three parts of the former to one of the latter, is the best in which 
to grow them With the requisite shade, a moist atmosphere, and 
plenty of water at the roots, a satisfactory condition of these 
plants will be ensared. Few planta add more to the appearance 
of a verandah or conservatory than Achimines in baskets. The 
‘baskets should ‘te well lined with moss to prevent the compost 
‘washing through in-watermg. Take plants that have been pre- 
‘viously started in pans when abont an inch high and place in 
the haskets with the heads outwards all over the bottom and 
sides aud fill np with the compost previously mentioned, Grow 
the plants in.a good light situation so as to keep them short- 
jointed, trainiug them to short sticks as they advance in growth, 
‘so as to cover the whole of the baskets evenly. 


ANTHOURIUMS.—These are now anaking their young leaves, and 


great care willbe necessary not only to keep them properly. shaded, ° 


but alao to secure them against the ravages of slugs and other 
vermin, which are very partial to their tender succulent one 


“Moderate shade, a moist atmosphere, and plenty of water at the - 


‘roots, are thé conditions necessary for success in growing this 
most ‘useful-and ‘beattiful class of foliage plants. - See that the old 
lenvea do not overlap the young ones now emerging, and come 
crippled and deformed, as every leaf -fally developed adds to the 
strength and beauty of the plants. Sponge carefully the foliage that 
is old enough to be treated. in that way, so a5 to remove pny scale or 
deposit and keep them in a clean healthy state. 


_ CxLostas.—The great improvement that has been effected .in these 
of late yeara renders them very acceptable plants not only for 
garden decoration but also for supplying cut flowers, Good strains 
of them make ‘most elegant pyramidal shaped plants, clothed with 
‘long pendulous, brilliant-coloured inflorescence at the end of every 
‘shoot, and-almost at every joint. These have, when well grown, a 
‘light feathery appearance, and produce a striking effect especially 
when seen uader artifieial light. 
_ df seed be sown at once and the planta grown freely on when 
UP they will attain a good size by the.end of August and continue 
blooming freely all throngh the autumn, a time when gay flowering 
.piants are generally very scarce. 
Cocescomes.—These though not so fal as  Celosias, 
make a fine display when well maneged, and if sown now, 
and similarly treated, will make fine showy heads by the autumn, 
when they are sure to be.acceptable. But these and Celosiss are 
‘gross feeders, and should have rich soils in whichto grow. A 
‘fourth part of good’ sweet rotten manure to three parts of loam 
will be found to suit them well. Such masses of flower, in 
‘proportion to the size of the plants and the amount ef foliage they 
carry, necessarily makes large demands on the roota, and to meet 
:this and keep:them of'a:healthy green colour, they shoald be aasist- 
ed by aliberal supply of. manure water as goon as they begin to 
show bloom. - If either be required for seed saving purposes, they 
 must-be kept well apart, or both will be spoiled, so freely do they 


intermix and cross with each other, 
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Bausamg, like most other free seeding plants, have of late been 
considerably improved, and instead of the weedy single-fowered 
subjects once grown they may now be almost as large and 
showy looking as @ Camellia. To have them in perfection they can 
searcely be over-fed, and should be grown in soll contain nearly 
half its bulk of manure, provided the latter be of a mild nature. 
Seed should now be sown In pans, and as goon as they are about 
two inches high, may be planted out in well-raised bods in a futly 
exposed situation. We kewerer prefer the Balanm as a pot plant, 
and when well grown few subjects can exceed it in begnty, They 
are often spoiled, when in a young ¢tate, by being spwo toa thickly 
and allowed te become drawn up and weakened in the seed pans. 
Sow the .seed thinly. potting off the young plants when they have 
formed their second leaves, burying the stem, if possible, up to the 
sead leaves. If desired of large size they must be kept shifted on so 
a§ to hasten their growth as rapidly as possible and until they are 
placed in their flowering pots. The blooms should be pieked off as 
they continue to show themselves, At each shift they - receive the 
plants may ba droppel lower in the soil, thai the bettem branches 
may be pegged er tied down eo aa to he level with the rim of the 
Pot. = - 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


W. F Buel. Tho time for praning will depend upon the segson that you 
require the plants ¢o klcom. Unless under very exceptional ‘olreumatances, this 
operation should only be carried ont after the monsoon. Bee Answer to Corre- 
spondents in issue of Apri} 27th, 1886, . 

TJ. Your Pinespples have probably been treated too liberally. After the 
expiration of the rains withhold water from them entirely till abont the com~ 
mencement of Janugry, they should then recelve a good surface dressing of manure 
and be copiously watered. Thia shonld induce them to fower freely in February or 
March; as soon aa the fruit in sat they catnot be treated too liberally, supplying 
water abundantly not only to the roota but also over head, -We-bad some 
fruits last season on one year ald imported suckers of the Quecr variety that 
weighed 7 and § Iba each. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and all questions ta be reptied to should 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of pubiicatiom All com- 
munications should be written in one pide of the paper only, It ie alao requeated 
that correapondenta forward their name and address, not for publication 
unless thay wieh it, bunt for the sake of that mutaal confidence which should oxist 
between the Editor and those who address him. We decline noticing any 
commanication that is not accompanied by the name and nddrese of the writer. 
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POTATOES AND FLAVOUR. 


: Itis one of Nature's secrete which bas yet to be discovered, ‘* What 
gives favour?’ Of course when one gets euliliratad—to the pitch of a 
connoisseur in winee—one would put the question differently, and say, 
“ Whence comes aroma or bouquet 1” But what holdstrue in wine of the 
rareat vintages, is true algo of all fruits aud vegetables, In both of these 
departwenta of earth produce, there ia something in the soil, which evolves, 
or refiues, flavour to a very curious extent. 

Of course, it ia admitted that thera is a great deal iu variety and also in 
respect of sites, Yet sunshine aud rain—and the action aud reaction of 
each upon the other--de not originate flavour; for not all the eynehine and 
rain in the world will ever make a Sweetwater Grape taste ike a Musecatel | 
a Heofing Apple like a Ribeton Pippin, a-grey Pea like a martrowfnt, or a 
loaf made from any red wheat as light avd eweet as if the miller had ground 
Talavera, or any one of the American bred Potatos like a Yorkehire Regent 
or Fluke. Allowing all the distinctions which the aubtle consequences of 
eomething antecedent to the ripeuing of the first sead whence a variety 
aprong, why dove « variety of fruit or vegetable taste very differentiy from 
differant noils. 

No one can deny that thieis eo. Let ua diamies all the general question } 
let ua forget fruits, get out of greens, cut cereala, and place all our attention 
upon the most remarkable of rcota, the béte ncir of Cobbett the crux of 
political econnmiate, the darling of Paddy, and of every mutton chop eater 
in the univerac—the indispensable Pocato. 

If ove reads thé markat reports of the districts wherein Potato growing is 
& promiuent part of the farmer's business, one is at once met by the 
acknowledgineut of the influence of scile, One sees, no doubt, that ther, 
Ia a wide diserepaney between the price of Regeute, Champions, Victorias, 
and Maguumsa, Still, it is aleo claimed that agile, too, make variationa of 
galue. The Scnteh talk of the auperiority of “the red ao:)” Regenta 
What are the special characteristics of those red soils; and what ia the 
peculiar merit which they confer upon the Potatos grown within tham ? 

The present writer has, in a bumble way, experimented with Potatos fo, 
above forty years. He bas tried almost all the old kinds, and continued 
to try the new ones unti] Americau sorte caine iu upon us likea flood, and 
all the old familiar names were submerged. In Potntos—as in so much 
besides—“ghows" exercise a diatructing influence. We have to submit to 
show Potatos as toshow poultry; and to aee every kind of peculiarity held 
up to honoar—except the Lomely one that “they bile well” and “eat like a 
put? Of course the last simile has regard to flavour only. The chirm of 
anutis that it takes some biting, The perfection of a Potato is that it 
melts in the mouth and requires no mastication at ail, 

Now, what must « soil have to induce this pecaliarity—thin co-ozistence 
of the filbert flavour, avd the cnsistency of whipped cream? It ia very 
eney to point ont what prevents thease peculiarities in the Potato, which, even 
more than Mr. Stiggin’s butter-toaat, deserves the pbrase of “agreeable 
oomestible.” Posaitly, if one had to wake one’s living wholly out of Potutos 
the quick melting fu one's mouth would uot be altogether so desirable’ 
But where the Potato ia taken aa an adjonct to a broil, the flesh of the tuber 
catmot wall be too tender, of regemitle too much that biblical standard of the 
ne plus ultra of good eating—" the finest wheat floor.’ How do aola bring 
out this peculiarity iu the Potato tfor it isan accepted fact that they do. 

Having notived how much the vital force of the earlier varieties of Potato 
was iucreased by taking up the seed when vot half grown, toasting it in the 
full beat of a mideunmer ano, preaerving it in a dry light store dnring the 
winter monthe, it wna determined ro find if seed ao ivvigorated yielded a 
produce of higher flavour, Of course it would not do to take up Potatos 
for cuoking in the aame proma'tre condition which renders them the bast of 
soed. [tis with Potatos,as with Apples—the longer they are allowed to 
matore where they Lave growa, the finer the flavour. But wonld the game 


ared pralnce the same finvoured crop on allaciis ? If not, on what kind of 
evil would the finest flavoured tubers be obtained | 
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Now it ia an ascertained truth that the influence of a soil upon the quality 
of a Potato increases as the vatural vital forces dimiuish. A vigorous 
young seedling ie Jike a wilful fad or Ings. In the lasday of youth it 
will take ita own course, aud be wesy in consistence and strongly tasted 
lat the soil be what it mey. 

It ia when youthful vigour is declining {hat the Potate becomes swenable 
to discipline. . Varietiosa—which when firat seut out as seedlings were tongh 
and rough flavcured—hreak up as they get age, and grow of finer quulity 
year by yoar. This truth has been widely exemplified in the Champion 
sort, Itis now, on favourable soila, almost as mealy as the legent, only 
inferior because ita deep eyes will always inake it a kind which invel vee pot 
only waste in peeling, but requires some skiil ut to pare away the besé 
flavoured portion, § ¢, that which is nearest to the skin. It would now soem 
the same Jaw is fulfilling itself with the fine Potato called Magnuin Bonom, 
Big it aiways was, but vever good tili recently: aud it bas found tenderness 
aud favour, where so maay other varieties have achieved thease excelien- 
cies before, i. ¢., through being planted, when in decliving vigour, upon 
1 yed soil.” 

This is the sum of the experiments by the present writer in 1885. He 
bas wade the Maguum as: tender a flosh as waa the Finke, and with as ad- 
mirable a favour—or perhaps it would be better to say “absence of favour." 
Perfection in » Potato ie, not that it abould leave a distinct taste upon 
the tongue, but that it ehould enhance all other flavours taken with it. 
Magnatn seed, specially saved aud treated, waa piauted in 1585 upon three 
different scila—A, on a drained peat morass, ta, black soil dressed, afte, 
the water bad beeu cor off with aand. The crop was large, the tnbers 
handsome ; when cocked, detestable. B,ona rich deep loam on a brick 
earth, Hera the dry season arreated growth teo soon. The planta made a 
eecond growth when the rain fell in August aud September, and the crop 
ia very uneven ; the best are fair-flavoured only, and the worst are as bad 
as & Potate can be, U, was on the red gravel, which haa with it a certain 
amonnt of vegetable matter, baving been jressed with decayed quick-grass. 

Nota particle of manure of any kind was applied, watoral or chemical . 
the seed tubers were entrusted to the soil aa it waa when brokenup from 
two year grase. ‘I’'be experiment isin all respecta a euccess—a crop of 
moderate buik of medium-sized tubers only haa been secured, all of which 
boil to perfection, wherefrom it is inferred that “flavour’'—so far ag Potatoa 
are concerned—ia to be found in a thin erop, planted with wide intervals ou 
a dry “red acil,” uncoutawinated by strong manures.—4, P,, in The Field, 





LETTUCE GROWING: A THING WORTH ENOWING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “PIONEER.” 


Sir,—In the Lucknow Aorticultural Garden is grown an acclimatised cos 
lettuce, with a selected pedigree of upwards of 15 yeara, No nowly- tmport- 
ed kinda come up to it, aa far as suitability to this climate is concerned, yet 
it ia hardly known besond the aphere of official reports. I¢ ia a large and 
tali cos vailiety ; the tips of the laaves cabbage or fold over sach other, so as 
to blanch the inner leaves withont the bother of ewathing, Please note 
what those who have tried it have said about it, Some years back a trial of 
the Lucknow cos lettuca seed was made at the Salerunpore Botanic Garden, 
which resulted in the following report:-" A splendid variety; three sowinga 
were made,-and all made heade superior to any imported variety we had. 
Enqgniries were made by parties who received it in daless, where the secdle 
wore obtained from.” (1) lu 18831 sowed some seeds of thia superb con 
jettuce in Etawah, and sent some heads of it to friende, They eaid they 
never saw anything lika it for size, whiteness, sweetness, aud crispoeas, Laat 
sear I grew it again. 1 sent a few heads of it to a lady who had come to 
Etawah. She said she never ear anything ao good. On returning to Agra 
she asked me togend her some heads of thie lettuce, that she might show th, 
residents of Agra what fine lettuce ought to be like in Tudia, Later on she 
did not forget to wiite for eome of its seed. Now there ia « littie secret 
about growing teitace for seed, which may not be generally kuown, and 
which theeconer it is learnt the more essils will the grower be able to im, 
prove bia seed for fature eowings. Firat, always get hold of the beat ne_ 
olimatized atrain possible. Second, sow the seed, noi foo thickly, in 
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wall-prepared bade of rich aoaii, in Ocrobur (iu the N. W. P. and Qadb)* 
Third, when big enough to handle, prick out the young planta carefully, 
1% or 14 inches apart, in rich soil of the best quality, where thay can get 
pleuty of air aud aun, Water at once with a rose, and then irrigate the 
bede regularly at intervals and watch the rean't, The growing lettuce 
should never want water, that ia, it should never be ohecked in growing; 
being a leaf vegetable, it should have the cichest possible soil, Of course 
weeding aud other culture must be attended te. Choola ashes appear to enit 
lettuce, but of course it is possible be give too much of a good thing. 
When the heada are coming on towarita being fit for the table you will fud 
that moat of them will fold the tipa of their inner leaves one over the other, 
that is, they cabbage. Theses are the ones you should select forased. Do 
not fancy fora moment, however, that you lose the heads for the table by 
keeping seed from these plants. Not abit. Wheo the head ia ready for 
ues, cud of uings so tite ground, learing only three or four learea ou the 
atomp. Plunge the head in clean fresh water at once, ald use it afterwards 
aa required for nalad. Within a week or 96 you will see little sprouts com- 
ing up from the stamp. These are the sida shoots of the lettuce, and it is 
from these ondy that good seed for the noxt generation can ba obtained, that 
is, if you wiah to have lettuce that will grow slowly atid cabbage, and will 
not ‘rnin off into flower like meketa,” Please note also the following: 
Any lettuce heads which do aot cabbage and remain open like endive, take 
up scrupulously by fs roots and do what you like with them, This you must 
ese done yourself, aa your mali will not do it, but will leave the atumps of 
the open-headed tettuces also in the ground, the ahoots of which would seed 
like the reat and leaven and apeil your stock with lettueas fit only for cows 
and goats. Tne stumps with their flowering stemnma ahould be irrigated 
regularly as before antil you gather ali tha ased you want. Remember the 
seeds, when rips, are attached to little fufta of cotton, and will ba scon 
blown away anywhere after exoanding. They should therefore be collected 
daily, sfter the aun hag dried off any dew. A second selection may be made 
while the flower stems ara growing. The fawer stems you leave on sach 
sump, the more nourishment Will they get and the stronger will the seed 
nitimately be. The attumns of the earliest heada taken off cxteriz paribus 
are likeiy to give better seed tlian the latest, The former will havea goad 
bit of tha cold weather to grow and perfect themselves in, while the larter 
wil! hive the beginwing of the hot weather todoit in Yet a third seloa- 
tion way ba made, By winnowing the seed, after cleaning]it, in a geutle 
breeze, over an exteuled sheet, you will be able to separate the pluinpest, 
and therefore the soundest and heaviest seeds frown the chaffy, light ones ; the 
former ia what you should keep fur stick. Lf you follow this advice strict- 


ly, and ave to it now and -sgain yuorse.f, you will not ba disanpointed with . 


your acclimatiaed seed. Moreover, by growing already acclimatigead aead 

and keeping your own every year, this lettuce will adapt itself, with a little 
intelligent modification in the treatment, to all tha climates of the N., S., 
E., W., and centre of India. One word tore ubout the seed. As it would 
ba uaejeas ta go to war without keeping your powder dry, ao would it be 
nseleaa to take all the foregoing tronble about narsing aud selecting if, 
after all, you do not keep your seed dry. Bottles, well !corked, or tin boxes 
with tightly fitting covers—tever too full—are the heat for keeping seats 
in. Take advantage of dry bright sunny daya to air and aun your seeds on 

a blanket spread on a charpoy (not on the ground), with & boy te watch the 
squirrels, Now thera la a reason for most things in thie world, and the 
reason why the side shoots of the lettuce plant are better than the main 
shoote for keeping seeds fromin fudia is this: the main stem tends to 
shoot up quickly, and ita seeds will produce plants with the same teudeney, 
Therefore lettuces from the min stem seeds would disappoint you by flying 
off like rocketa into flowering ateme before you would have time to consume 
them, and on tke slightest provocation from warm weather and dryness atthe 
root, while your ohject ahould be to make them grow slowly, und have them 
fit for the table throughout a longer period. Thia youcan bring ahont by 
keaping esada from the side shoote only, which will give plants that will 
grow more slowly, Remember that the wiuter in India is very short; 10 
goouer are you tid of the raing and their hot-house atmosphere than the coldeat 
part of the winter ia upon you {when moat vegetables are at their best ), and 
the next warm weather sovn following up Curiously _ enough, vatives 
do not care about lettuce, although they who are fond of eating raw 
vegetables might eat the yaw blanched aud sweet leaves with advantage, 


especially if they frat dipped them in lemon juice and then in salt, I uae 
thia fine cog lettuce, however, every’ winter for prisoners, while [ keep the 
ebumpe of the prime ones for need. In the prison lettuces are chopped up and 
boiled aa other vegetables, and a fue thing thay make when’ properly done 
up. For soldiers nothing could be better than this fine vegetable, Laat of 
allit ig not impossible that thia lettuce grown largely without mach richuess 
of soul would yield an opium called Zaciucarium, which ia useful in me- 
dicing, Itis collected from incisions in the flowar stalk, aud the root ig esid 
to yield an extract which is stronger than that made from theleaves. The 
medicinal properties of Lactucarium, or the extract, are gaid to be aedative, 
narcotic, gently laxative, and powerfully dinretic. Whether the cultivated 
kind can be made to yield this apparently asefal drug is, bowever, a. 
matter for experiment—E. Borarvia, M D, 





FLORAL GRIEF. 


Funeral reformers are jnst now awakening to tha conviction that the. 
present fashion of swoothering the coffins of onr dead with costly wreaths, 
oroagea, and other oral devioaa ia developing into a geriqga evil, and altoge- 
ther the reverse of reform or of any regard for simplicity, purity, and 
refinement If we were writing solely in the intereat of floweregrowers and 
wreath-makers, wemight exclaim the mora of thia sort of thing the better for 
the trade, because it does but bring grist to the flower-grower’s mill. It ia, 
however, very difficult to aoe in What way true horticulture can be benafited 
by any continuation of a vractice which must of neceasity be fitfnl, and 
associated only with the most nervous forms of sensationalism. It may be 
woll to banish from funerals the lngnbrious and coatly cortege, the feathers 
and sashes, and the mutes and other official aspeote of monrning, because not 
only ia all this kind of thing vary costly, and a tremendoua infliction upen 
those left behind ,hat itis, after all, but an exhibition of pride and vanity 
of the moat deoravat kind, for itia but an attempt to show to the world 
that grief. which ia not deep ani sorrow that is uot poignant, can find no 
other solace thai in thts attractive way, 

From grave to gay seems, however, to be aa easy a leap : ag from lively to 
severe: hence there is now ae%n a reaction from the masquerade in dolefnt 
black to one hardly lesa mevitorinus in glass and gilded panoplys, with ex- 
posed enffins’ yet sranthered in floral devices, and thus pride and vanity are 
at-ll as nneh gratified ani avpeased cow, in these so-called days of funeral 
naatnesa and reform, as when the nodding feathars, ,solemn mates, and 
legubrinus proseassions heid sway, It ia not'a matter for surpriae, therefore, 
to find that some who really hava at heart the porifying and simplifying of 
our funeral fashiona—s7, after wil, these. ceremouies are bat fashions — 
ahoukl fsel alarmed at th: progress of the new state of things, and perceive 
that costliness inay exhibit itself in wealth of fforal wreatha and crogges, 
and vanity baad amply gratiial oow asin days gone by. Eren growers of 
flowera for the purp»a#e may well feel anme alarm at the developmént thne 

shown, becatme they must realise that such fashions are aencare, BouRation-' 
al, anc sickly, and may at any Moment collapse, 

It really is well weeth the consideration of funeral reformers. whether 
the association of ahow or ceremony with the dispogsl of our’ dead ia not: 
agreat mistake after all. and thet when all that ie morta! ia returned to 
ite mother earth, it shonld not be performei with quietness and despatch. 
fn ave respect the association of flowers with funerals have one terrible 
significance, which few zeom to realise—they ao soon fade and die,’ Their: 
beauty aud aweatuess ia, When tins employed, ao evanescent, they may 
wall serve to show those who are yet laft behind that mortal life is very 
flocting, that the fleah of all bumau kind, rich or poor, is but as grass, and 
that it soon withera and dies, Ifthere iaone place mora thaw suother ac 
which proud buman nature shonid feel hambled, it ie at the grave-side, 
when we are brought faoe to face with the terrible fact, that whatsoever 
may have been in life onr social distinotious or differences, death levels ail ; 
and even the body borne to she grave under a mountain of costly wreaths 
aud crosaes of flowerg ravarte to the same eahatauce as do that one on whom 
nota flower has been laid or a tear a éd. There will presently come a re- 
vulsion of feeling from wreaths and otber floral deugna, which cuustitute 
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upan the liring pa tax such asia becoming qubecarable, and the agoner our 
groware realise thet such a change is inevitable the better fer, them,—ar- 
dening pane: 


(a es 


PURIFICATION OF DRINEING WATER. 
EDWIN J. HOWE, M. D. 

The average healthy adult man takes into bis system four and a half 
pounds of water daily, and with it too often a dangerous quantity of foreign 
matter and djseasa-produciug germs. In very many homes during the 
euromer months, water that otherwise would nauseate the drinker, is made 
Syid: by jca, and then i» hastily awallowed, the caldness masking - its 
offeueivensea, Unfortunately for the health of the consumer, the addition 
of ica does not render the impurities in water innocuous, bat often adda to 
it ite own coutribution of disease-germe. Those who hava studied the anb. 
ject are aware thet impure drinking water is the oauae of many of the most 
common diseases, No aubject then ia of greater importance to the public 
thau how t¢ purify our drinkiug water. Water, if drawu through lead and 
tin pipes, often becomes opntsmiugted with thees metals to a daugerous ex- 
teat, Where Water remaina iu a lead pipe for twenty-four honra, and is then 
drawn off and drank, there ia alwaya danger of lead poisquing. It is alwaya 
safer to let the water ran for several minutes before using any for drinkiug 
purposes. Boiling she water destroys some germa, but does not remove im- 
purities in solution. Analyaes of water from city wella have froquently 
shown it to be ao impure as to be utterly unfit for drinking purposes, and 
dangerous to health. The nse of rain water caught in cisterns, with auis- 
able precautions, will obviate most dangers from the present supvlies of 
many cities, bub unfortunately, few persons cau take these “anitable 
precautions,” 4 cleau roof te oallect the rain, clean pipe to transport, 
and a clean, well veutilated ciatern to receive it, are essential. 
Water stored in a close cistern so0n becomes unlit for use. Many watera 
thet appear clear are full of impurities, and daugeroua to beslth. Dr. Ezra 
Bunt saya: “ There are maug waters used for driuking, which, if kept » few 
days in along glasa tube, half fall aud corked, will, on opening, emit wuch 
odour from tbe change in the guapeuded or dissolved ingredients they con- 
tain.” The large majority of people in cities mtat depend for water on the 
public aupply, heuce it ig of the atmost importance to the public health 
that the purest water attainable be secured; thia, unfortunately, ig often 
very impure. The only safe-guard to the cousuimer ie in giving hia persona! 
attention to the filtration of the water used in bie household. Water slowly 
percolated through crushed vegetable charcoal will escape from it not only 
cleaused of particles beld in auapeusion, but elao of organic aud other 
matter, The cheapuesa of charcoal ia such that it is obtainable by all 
clagsea, and wheo soiled, a fresb quantity can be substituted at trifling cost. 
The most offective filtration is obtained by placing crashed charcou 
in an cartheu vessel, 50 arranged ag to compel the slow passage 

of the water through it, aa all efforte at rapid filiration have 
proved inefficient, Quly wooden spigota should be used in drawing 
of the water. A reaervoir for the filtered water with a separate 
ice chamber, will permit the water to be sufficiently. obilled and keep all ice 
impuritiea ont. Such acoutrivance requires but very little room, is easiby 
cleaned, the coal renewed, aud is efficient in freeing water from impurities. 

FThe fact that ice sany preserve disease germs was painfully: proved by the 
terrible epidemic of typhoid fevar waich overtook the village of Plymouth 
it Panyeylvenis in the epring. The dejections of a typhoid paiaus ware 
thrown out upon tha suow, near a brook, last winter, The suow preserved 
the germs, aud melted ; the brook carried them to 4 storage lake or reservoir, 
whagce the water waa disttivuted to the village. Families were awopt 
away, afd hundreds of people died.—Epe.]--American Agriculiuriat. 


FRUIT TREES. 


Now as the teme to po 





M angoes. 
' Lichees. 
- Mangosteens. - 


Jack Fruit. 
Peaches. 
Loquats. 
Pomegranates. 
Guavas. 
Star Apples. 
Rose Apples. 
Custard Apples. 
Bale Fruit. 
Plantains. 
Oranges. 
Limes. 
Sweet Limes. 
Lemons. 
Citrons. 
Pumelos. 


Strong, healthy grafts or Seedlings 
of the above, comprising all the best 
varieties in cultivation, are now avail- 
able. 
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HORTICULTURE versus BOTANY. 


Borany and Horticulture are so closely allied in some 
respects, and in others their interests are so divergent, 
that it is not too much to say that the Botanist is at the 
same time the best friend and the worst enemy that the 
horticulturist possesses. This apparent paradox may 
require explanation, and it can be explained in a few 
words. Botany has rendered horticulture an immense 
service by reducing into something like order the chaos 
that’ originally existed in the classification of the in- 
habitants of the vegetable kingdom, and this has no 
doubt proved of much practical value to horticulture 
generally, but more especially to those further advanced 


in the art ; but here we must stop. This same classification, 
80 simple to the initiated, proves a veritable bugbear to 
those who have perhaps neither the time nor inclination to 
fathom its hidden mysteries, and amongst this order we 
may class the majority of the large body of amateur 
gardeners, The battle of acience versus practice has been 
long and stubbornly fought without either side gaining 
much advantage. Botanists are accused of possessing 
little sympathy with their brethren of the spade, and the 
latter are supposed to value too lightly the arduous and 
enlightened labours of the former. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubting the fact that each is very well in 
its place, and that when the two are combined the one 
heightens the value of the other, | 

There is however no questioning the fact that Botany 
as @ science has been brought too prominently forward 
by its general introduction into the curriculum of our 
universities and colleges, and this is especially noticeable 
in this country. Amongst the thousands of candidates 
that annually appear in the B. A. and M. A. courses at 
the Calcutta University, in which Botany is, we believe, a 
compulsory subject, it is questionable if there is amongst 
them one student who has gained anything more than a 
superficial knowledge of the science, and why ? simply 
because every one knows that the knowledge acquired is 
scarcely likely to prove of any practical advantage in after 
life. ‘The Government of India is necessarily a conserva- 
tive one—radical changes of any description must be intro- 
duced with caution, but we think that the change referred 
to in the following paragraph which recently appeared 
in the Statesman, ig a move in the right direction :— 

‘““ We note with pleasure that the Madras Government 
has decided to substitute horticulture for botany in the 
higher examinations in science and art, For the prelimi- 
nary examination, a ‘syllabus’ comprises the structure and 
growth of plants, soils, manures, tillage operations, horti- 
cultural operations, and horticultural implements. .In ad- 
dition to pass papers, there will be a wva voce examination 
in the above subjects. This new. departure will -be an 
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incentive to the study of a science, which hag hitherto, 
in this country, been confined to the few who have the 
time and means to pursue it. Efforts ought at no dis- 
tant date to be made for the granting of a degree to 
candidates who take the highest honours. At present 
an Indian horticulturist has no focus stand?, whereas his 
English contemporary, by having the letters F.L.S. 
(Fellow of the Linnean Society), and F.R.H.S. (Fellow 
of the Royal Horticultural Society) affixed to his 
naine, carries the ‘hall mark’ of efficiency in his pro- 
fession. Again, whenever the Governrent of India 
requires a curator or gardener for any of the Government 
botanical gardens or plantations, a man has to be got out 
from England at great expense, and under a covenant of 
three to five years, By establishing a degree in horticul- 
ture in India, this expense and inconvenience will be 
done aray with. No Englishman ean be expected to 
know the language of this country, or the conditions of 

lant life im India. Another advantage of the system will 

the encouragement to study a science that has long been 
neglected in India, and the supply of thoroughly trained 
gardeners, and it is a matter of surprise that a step in this 
direction was not taken long since.”’ 

_ And thisis from the benighted presidency. We can only 
hope that it is but the thin end of the wedge, and that 
not only will the other Presidencies follow the example, 
but also that the ball once set rolling in the right direc- 
tion it will eventually end in horticulture becoming a 
standard subject in every English or Vernacular school in 
the country. This has now become an accomplished fact 
in almost every country in Europe with the excetion of 
England. The public school law passed in Austria in 1869 
provides that “in every achoola gymnastic ground, a 
garden for the teacher, according to the circumstances of 
the community, and a place for the purposes of agricultu- 
ral experiment be created.” The school inspectors of 
each district are instructed “to see to it that in the coun- 
try schools school-gardens shall be provided for instruc- 
tion in all that relates to the soil, and that the teacher 
shall make himself skilful in such instruction.” The 
general law declares “instruction in natural history is 
indispensable to suitably-established school-gardena, The 
teachers must therefore be in a condition to conduct them. 

The German word “ Kindergarten,” as well as the 
method of instructing quite young children associated 
with it, is already tolerably familiar in this country. 

Briefly if is an institution to assist in and complete the 
bringing up of children, who are yet too young (three 
to six years of age) for regular school duties. True, it 
may include among ita devices a small garden to promote 
observation and industry in its infant wards; but the 
school garden, as understood in Austria, is a real garden 
attached to the school, and forming part of the school. 
An article on this subject by E. Schwab, entitled ‘‘ Der 
gegenwairtige Stand der Sache des Schulvartens,” has 
recently appeared in the Neue Freie Press, and is 
translated in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. In this article 
the writer, who it would seem is an enthusiastic promoter 
of this scheme for ——s practical instruction, gives 
us his ideas on the uses and scope of the school garden. 
This is an institution of Austrian origin, and it is rapidly 
extending from country to country of that large empire. 
Thus in a small district of Silesia 245 schools have 
gardens attached, thirty-six of which are worthy of 
notice, and of recent date, Many of the older ones are 
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undergoing judicious remodelling, and six new ones are 
in the course of foundation. Moravia and Bohemia are 
active in the movement, and Galicia already possesses 
a considerable number in some of the provinces. Jn a 


‘few years ‘the provinces of Mielec and Jaroslav will be 


dotted all over with school gardens, each one including 
a neat little ornamental garden. In Steyermark, again, 
a great many have been formed, and no fewer than 
forty-two through the exertions of the Agricultural 
Society. In the capital little has yet been done in the 
matter, but recently the Common Council has resolved 
that they should be established wherever the requisite 
apace can be obtained. Seeds are supplied from tlie 
national botanic gardens, and a worthy gentleman, Max 
Machanak, furnishes beautifully executed and suitable 
plans to any parish wishing to introduce the system, 
out of pure philanthropy. The writer deprecates the plan 
of making simply useful gardens, and would have them 
include recreation grounds as well ag ornamental features. 
In fact, with due regard to economy, the garden should 
be laid out with discernment and taste, in order to instil 
into the minds of the young scholars a sense of the beauti- 
ful. IZfinstituted simply for the purpose of inculcating 
early habits of industry, it would doubtless prove a failure, 
Of course the design and arrangements should always be 
made subordinate te local conditions and circumstances. 
Thus in a large town the requirements and the space 
generally available are usually widely diverse from those 
obtaining ina small country town. Again the class of 
echool and the sex of the scholars have to be taken into 
account, a6 well as the resources of the establishment in 
question, The scheme is practicable in all national 
schools, schools for training teachers, orphan asylums, 
educational institutions for deaf mutes, weak-minded 
persons, &e. In all cases the natural capabilities—as 
extent, situation, shape of the ground, and quality of the 
soil, must be carefully studied. In short, no uniform plan 
ean be carried out, for the conditions of a fertile plain are 
widely diverse from those of a barren mountain valley, 
and the same may be said of different altitudes. But even 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, the indigen- 
ous Vegetation of the district should be illustrated, as well 
as the cultivated cereals, fodder plants, aromatic and 
medicinal herbs, vegetables and herbs employed in cdok- 
ery, and fruit of all kinds. The poisonous plants, parti- 
cularly of the neighourhood, should be cultivated in order 
to make them familiar to the scholars, and any plants 
peculiar to the region, and soon, Ornamental shrubs 
and herbaceous plants also deserve attention where there 
is room for them, end in larger gardens representatives of 
the native forest trees should be placed for shade on the 
play-ground and gymnasium. Where there is water, if 
only an ordinary spring, the school garden may be made 
a place of charming beauty; and thus formed, according 
to the space at command, it offers children the facilities 
for observation, and is a rich source of pure delight. 
Moreover, the knowledge gained by children in this 
practical manner—and in a well-conducted garden it 
is varied and valuable—is permanent ; they may forget 
what they learn, but not what they experience. is, and 
much more, the writer says in favour of the school garden. 
One of the Sidechal advantages of thia system, besides 
affording pure and healthy occupation and pleasure, is, 
that under proper tuition, it induces habits of obsevation 
and independent thought. Again, in towns it keeps 
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ghildren both from the evil influences of the streets, or 
those more inclined for study from shutting themselves 
-up too closely instead oftaking healthy exercise. Qua- 
lified teachers speak very highly of the aid afforded in 
general education by the sohool garden, as well as of its 
elevating influences on the winds of the children. But 
it should be remembered that the school garden is not an 
entirely new idea. For more than 2 hundred years ener- 
tie achoolmasters have been trying to carry out the 
idea, but, simple awit is, they have not got beyond theory, 
having stuck fast in their search for a model which 
should be of universal application, In 1871 Sweden, 
with ita 7528 free schools or national schools, possessed 
2000 school gardens; but these were all in country 
places, and only kept up for certain practical purposes. 
At the Universal Exhibition of Vienna, Austria gave her 
contemporaries an example of a moderately large country 
school garden, actually laid out and planted, showing 
how easily, and at a proportionately small cost, a school 
garden may be carried out. _ 

It is evidently only a question of time for @ similar 
system to be introduced into England, for public opinion 
is already prepossessed in its favor. The Gardeners’ 

' Chroniele, in a recent article on the sulject, makes the 
following pithy remarks :—- 

‘* Practical cultivation by what we may call the rule-of- 
thumb, is as perfect as it well can be. It is difficult to 
imagine anything better in its way than the practice of 
an experienced and intelligent first-class farmer or garden- 
er. It is hardly likely much further progress can be 
made in this direction. New ground must be broken, 
fresh experience sought and obtained. Masters and men 
must be more thoroughly educated, more carefully 
trained ; and the education and the training must be 
special. Givens common basia in the shape of s good 
general education, there must be added to that a special 
training in natural science—the knowledge of the forms, 
structure, and manners of living creatures—knowledge 
_of the powers and capabilities of the air, the soil, and the 

. waters and their inhabitants—knowledge of physics and 
of chemistry. By these means, and these only, as we 

believe, shall we be able to break out from our old routine 
into fresh fields and pastures new. In the field of prac- 
tical horticulture, to take a single illustration, there 1s no 

.one thing more promising of good results in the future 
than is the application of the electric light for forcing pur- 
poses ; but ont of the thousands of employers, and the 
tens of thousands of workmen, what an infinitesimal pro- 
portion know anything whatever of the mode of action of 
electricity. Again, of what avail are the labours of prac- 
tical entomologists and practical students of fungus pests 
if cultivators are not educated sufficiently to turn them to 
good account ? The investigations, for instance, into the 
nature of the Potato disease are at least amply sufficient 
to afford valuable lessons to the grower as to what meang 
are in his power to mitigate the disasters to which he is 

subject, but has be availed himself of them ?—does he 
show any inclination to doso ? We fear not. | 

A thoroughly good practitioner of the present day is in 
himself no better than many of his predecessors. He is 
better because he has means and appliances which they had 
not; but, taking the two men, irrespective of their sur- 
roundings, the man of the nineteenth century is no better 

than his predecessor. This should not be. Itis contrary 
to Nature’s law of progress. It is the surest indication of 
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the operation of that other law of Nature—the law of pro- 
gressive deterioration and ultimate extinction. To pro- 
mote the onward and prevent the downward progress in 
agriculture and gardening, the most efficacious means, 80 
far as we know, are tobe sought inthe study of natural 
and Se dy science in ali its branches, and its application 
to the business of life. 

“* Does it not seem extraordinary’ (says Sir John Lub- 
bock,) “ that in such a country as ours there should be 
only one scliool devoted to agriculture ; that we should 
have no forest school, so that the young men who are 
going to be placed in charge of our great Indian forests 
have to learn their business in France or Germany ; that 
no Instruction is given in agricuitural matters in any 
of the schools and colleges to which our landed pro- 
prietors send their sons; and that the education code 
practically excludes all elementary instruction in the pro- 
cesses of agriculture, the nature of soils, or the care of 
domestic animals, from our country village schools ?’ 

“It does, indeed, seem extraordinary, seeing that 
we call ourselves a practical people! Of such and 
similar institutions America boasts scores, Germany has 
them in abundance, France has them, Belgium makes 
them portions of ber University carriculum. France 
has quite recently established a Chair of Vegetable 
Physiology at the Jardin des Plantes. The countries 
we have named are right, and we are wrong. We 
are tamely letting them get the better of us, and com- 
plaining of bad sexsons and hard laws, all the time 
doing next to nothing to meet the altered circum- 
stances. The village scho»l should furnish the basis, not 
only of a common education, but a'so such a east ce of 
the soil, the air, the waters, the plants ind the animals as 
may be made available inthe datly routine of the farm 
or the garden. We cannot too emphatically repeat our 
conviction, that progress in gardening and farming in 
the future depends far more on the resulcs to be got from 
a thorough training in the various branches of natural 
knowledge, than it does in any readjustment of land laws 
or lightening of fiscal regulations, These are, as it were, 
local accidents—limited in their area, restricted in their 
range, but Nature is universal, the application of a know- 
ledge of her laws to the business of life is limited only 
by the finite faculties of man.” 

But the other day we learnt from one of the Govern- 
ment Inspectors of Schools that one of the schools under 
his examination had a master who taught the boys ele- 
mentary gardening, being himself an enthusiastic amateur 
gardener ; ‘‘and,” said the Inspector, “this is one of the 
best schools in my district," Of course it is not to be 
assumed that this increased intelligence grew solely out of 
the gardening teaching ; the same results would no doubt 
have followed from the teaching of any other trade or 
vocation, simply because the half hour now and then de- 
voted to such work becomes not only relaxation from 
mental studies, but acts on a diverse set of intellectual 
organs, thus recreating yet instructing. It is the exceeding 
monotony of our present mode of inculcating knowledge 
that turns so many fairly intelligent children into dullards. 
Objects of any kind used in teaching, must exercise the 
saine influence that pictures do,—they bring nearly all 
the brain organs into equal play, and the risible as well 
as the intellectual organs are often equally excited. Put 
in this way much might be done in imparting a know- 
ledge of plants, fruit, seeds, insects, vermin, birds and 
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myriads of things that it would be of real value they 
should know something about, and especially those whose 
vocation in after-life may be associated with the soil. 
A portion of the time spent in elementary schools on such 
subjects as grammar and history, drawing, electricity, 
or whatever subject the taste or whim of the teacher may 
lead him to take up, might be more profitably employed 
in showing the future agriculturist or horticulturist that 
his work demands the exercise of intelligence and -skill, 
and that the application of these qualities would certain! 

meke his services more valuable. The very fact that is 
admitted on all hands that the most intelligent inhabitants 
of rural] districts invariably look townwards, or to other 


employments for more profitable occupation, shows that. 


there is sumething about their training and circumstances 
radically wrong. Is the school garden worth thinking 
about—worth trying ? Some time perhaps before this 
century has closed, the vast overgrown centres of manu- 
facturing industry will begin to feel the pressure of foreign 
competition, to say nothing of the exchange question, and 
an anxious legislature will awake to the consciousness that 
there are millions of acres actually barren that could be 
brought under cultivation, and that even the land under 
cultivation might be brought to yield twice as much 
as it does at present through more sensible and thorough 
cultivation. It isa lamentable fact that ina countr 
so well adapted for vegetable culture as India is, one half 
the population never get anything beyond what may be 
ae i weeds found in an uncultivated state, and 
even possessors of gardens have but little knowledge as to 
how good vegetables should be grown. Natives, as a rule, 
plod on year after year, grawing what their ancestors 
grew ; they seldom get a word of advice in a plain practi- 
cal manner as to what is good or what is bad in the way of 
either plants, vegetable or fruit. 


Gittortal Wotes. 





THE growths of Corn and Potatoes of the United Kingdom are 
worth on an average over one hundred millions sterling per 
annul, 





WoopLicn seek dry shelter, and may be readily entrapped by 
laying flower-pots on their sides, containing a wisp of hay or straw 
and some pieces of boiled potato asa bait. Every morning tho 
should be emptied ont and destroyed. Toads too are capital aids 
in freeing plant-houses from these pesta, but they cannot be expect- 
ed to effect a quick clearance. 





THE Brazilian nut tree, a native of the country the name of 
which it bears, grows to an average height of seventy-five feet. 
The fruit resembles ococoa-nut, and is about a third larger. 
Each ball contains from twelve to twenty nuts, iireeccornered in 
shape and nicely packed together. During the season of their 
failing it is dangerous to enter the forest without a shield, as tha 
force of their descent is sufficient to knock down the strongest 
man. 


APPLES.—It is stated that by a carefal auslysis it has been found 
thut Apples contain a larger amount of phosphorus, or brain food, 
than any other fruit or vegetable, and ou this account they are 
very important to sedentary men who work with their brain rather 


than muscles. They also contain the acids which are needed every 
day, especially for sedentary men, the action of whose liver is 
sluggish, to eliminate effete matters, which, if retained in the sys- 
tem, produce inaction of the brain, and indeed of the whole 
system, causing jaundice, aleopiness, scurvy, and troublesome 
disease of the skin, 


ee 


Fait v. Mavarta.—Residenta in the Western States of Ameri- 
ca, and other regions where intermittents and similar diseases result 
from malaria, state that a regular supply of ripe, home-grown fruit 
igalmost a preventive. Eat the fruit only when fully ripe, and 
only moderate quantities at a time. Good bardy fruits, and of 
kinda that bear early and are fertile, should be panies out on every 
new place, as indispensable to health a3 weil as to comfort and 
economy, and emigrants to new countries should take a supply 
with them, as the best medicine chest they can provide. 





Queer Names.—A correspondent says :—“It is amusing how 
co get queer names. ‘ Joseph on the palings’ for Josephine de 

alines Pear reminds me of a joke of a similar kind. Recently a 
lady friend going through my garden asked a name which I told 
her was a kind of Lythran. oa surprised some days afterwards 
to be told that the ‘ Bed-room’ plant I had called her attention to 
was certainly a beautiful thing. She wished me to note by this re- 
ference that she had remembered the name.”"— Gardener's Monthly. 


A Pouce Force or Ants.—A queer way of employing anta is 
reported by an English gentleman who has been travelling through 
one of fhe provinces of China, {é appears that, in many parts of 
the province of Canton, the orange-trees are infested by worms ; 
and, to rid themselves of these peste, the natives bring ants into 
the orangeries from the aloha hills. The ants are trapped 
ly holding the mouth of a lard bladder to their nests, They are 
then placed among the branches of the orange-trees, where they 
form colonies ; and bamboo rods are laid from trea to tree, to 
enable the ants to move throughoutthe orangery.— Popular Science 

ews, 





Native Carirorntan Topacco.—Prof. Rothrock is of opinion 
that the early natives of California smoked the leaves of Nicotiana 
Clevelandii, A. Gray—a species only quite recently described. 
li is a small plant with smali flowers, and it was found by Prof, 
Rothrock only in association with the shell heaps which occur 
so abundantly on the coasts of Southern and Central California, 
Ho states that perhaps of all the remains of extinct races so richly 
furnished by that region, none were so common as the pipes, 
usually made of stoue resembling serpentine. The Tobacco of 
N, Clevelandii Prof. Rothrock found by experience to be exces- 
sively strong. 





ADULTERATED PLant-Srep.—Even plant-seeds are sometimes 
considerably adulterated. It haz been proved, says a German 
paper, that clover ond lucerne are often mixed with small artifi- 
cially prepnred and coloured quartz stones, For the production 
of these quartz granules there are special manufactories, which 
accomplish their task so well that even a practised eye would have 
difficulty in detecting the frand. Old seeds also are coloured, 
sulphurised, oiled, and treated with various substances which 
produce a fresher and better appearance, and ace often even mixed 
to a considerable extent with old seed no longer capable of ger- 
mination. The vo of a system of seed-inspection is being 
greatly ventilated. 


Rust on Toots.—The Farmers’ Advocate says there are several 
easy ways to prevent rusting of plonghs and cultivators, and 
to keep the teeth bright. One is to give them « coat of thiok 
limewash as soon as they are brought in from the field ; another is 
to dissolve an ounce of rosin in four ounces of Jingeed oil, and while 
hot mix this witha quart of kerosene aud stir well. This is laid on 
to smooth iron with a paint brush. Another way is to dissolye an 
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ounce of camphor in some turpentine and add this to four ounces 
of lard and one ounce of pulverized blacklead or stove polish, 
and mix well. This may be rubbed on with arag. To remove rust 
from plouglis or tools nothing is better thana mixture of a half 
pint of oil of vitriol [pease slowly into a quart of water, and ap- 
ply this to the rusted metal. Wash off with water.—lorda Dis- 


patch, 





Ascest or tae Sar IN Trees.—M. Bohm’s theory offers per- 
haps a more satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon than 
any that have hitherto been published. It is based, like the os- 
motic theory, on the cellular stracture of all sap-conducting 
plants, and it attributes an important role to tho elasticity of the 
cells, “When the surface-cells of a plant,” says M. Bohm, “ have 
lost a portion of their water through evaporation, they are some- 

‘what compressed by the air-pressure. Like elastic bladders, 
however, they tend to take their original form. This of course 
is only possible by their drawing in either air or water from 
without. Since, however, moist membranes are little penetrable 
by air, the cells draw from cells further ina portion of their liquid 
contents. These again borrow from their neighboura further 
down, which contain more water, and so on, either to the extreme 
root-cells, or to those parts of the stem which are supplied with 
water from below through root-pressure. 





Aw ANCIENT OAK Tazz.—The oe pape concerning 
an old Oak tree just dug up at Burley will be read with interest. 
A day or two ago some workmen diggin g 8 trench on a roadside, 
opposite the Cardigan Arms, cut throagh several feet of black 
earth, thickly mixed with rolled and rounded sandstones, and then 
coming a alluvial earth, struck at a depth of 15 ft. ona very 
long trunk of Oak, 8 ft. 9 in. in general girth, and of about the 
same girth eee from which they sawed out a length of 20 
ft. The whole ofthe tree has, however, since heen dug up, and it 
has been bought by Messrs. Hummerston, Hast Parade, Leeds. 
The dimensions of this Oak may be judged from the fact that it 
weigha 4 tons, and had to be cross-cut before being removed to the 
saw-mill. In colour it is of an ebony black, and the wood is 
sound throughout, though of course very wet, having been buried 
in the earth, it is conjectured, at least 200 years, 
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Tas Cause or Lanpstirs—The fall of hill masses io pheno- 
menon not uncommon in Switzerland. The nature of such catas~ 
trophes is investigated in a amall work recently published by Dr. 
Britzer, He distinguisbes in every such fall three regions——the 

lace of origin, the cause of the rushing maas, and the region of 
tie position: Most of the phenomena are due to the softening of 
impermeable mari, clay, or clayey rocks, in whose layers the 
water stagnates. The mass is gradually loosened and loses its 
hold. Fissures first arise, ag certain pieces of the surface break 
away before others. When the last attachments are sundered the 
mass slides down (like a ship from the stocks) on the slippery 
aunderlayer, or tumbles over, breaking into pieces. There are 
frequently, however, falls of greatly inclined masses, without any 
softened layer being present. The masses have been saturated 
with water, which has increased their weight, and they glide down 
ever their solid, rocky foundation, simply in consequence of 
dissolution and increased hig Further causes are earthquakes 
and loosening of the rocks through frost. The phenomena still, 
however, present many problems to the geologist. 





. Home-crows snp Forrian-crown Fauirs.—How is it that 
the Apple cultivators in Canada can compete with the home pro- 
ducer, and not only hold his own, but find his trade increasing ? 
The Covent Garden Gazette and Market Record points out that 
while the advance in Canada is so rapid, “the increase in the same 
branch at home is so insignificant that one almost wonders if the 
home grower is not only apathetic, bat asleep; or is it true that 
they are bound hand and foot and cannot move? We fear there 
is something in this. Unjust land lawa and impediments block 
he agricultarist in every direction when he attempts to move ; 


not the least of these being tithes, which are a disgrace to any 
enlightened nation. Does the land tiller improve his soil, and by 
industry and skill force its value up in the market? Then, at the 
expiration of his time, he must stand by and see the fruita of his 
hands harvested by another. What the agriculturists want, and 
must have, is to be placed upon the same footing as his foreign 
and colonial rival. But till he is free, he is only making the world 
believe be is a farmer, at the eame time that he knows he is 
simply playing the part. The fact remains that in no country 
under thesun is fruit culture so hampered as in this country, 
where it should be most unfettered. ‘The English grower’s loss 
is the foreigner’s benefit, Ia this just?” —Gaerdeaing World. 





Ace or Trers—Thbe following, taken from a biography of 
Humboldt in “Worthies of the World,” shows to what a remarkable 
age some trees have attained. This is an interesting subject, and 
as so very few old trees remain in this country, I think it would 
be well if a record of these were kept, and perhaps some of your 
readers who know of such within their experience could make 
note of them, stating age and locality as a guide for those who 
might wish to see them. In speaking of Humboldt’s visit to 
Teneriffe, the writer says: Humboldt and Bonpland tock advan-. 
tage of their short stay at Teneriffe to visit and measure the 
remarkable Dragon tree of Orotava. Judging by the small in- 
crease in the size of this tree, in the course of centuries, and 
comparing its dimensions with those of the young Dragon trees 
that surround it, Humboldt assigns to ita vast age. Jt is just 
mentioned by the voyagers, the Bethencourts, who visited 
Teneriffe in 1402, and appears to have been worshipped as. a 
sacred tree by the Guanches, the original inhabitants of the island, 
as the Ash tree of Ephesus was by the Greaks, the sacred Banyan 
trea in Ceylon, or the Lydian Plane tree which Xerxes decked 
with irophias: This visit to the Dragon tree of Orotaya was 
afterwards the occasion of an interesting series of observations 
on the age of trees. Humboldt says that De Candolle, judging 
by the rings formed in successive years ander the bark of the 
trunk, assigns to the celebrated Yew tree in the village of Bra- 
bourne, in Kent, an age of 8000 years, and the Seotch Yow of 
Fortingal twenty-five or twenty-siz centuries ; while the cole- 
brated Rose tree in the ruins of the crypt of the cathedral of 
Hildesheim, in Germany, has an ascertained age of 1000 years. 
The cathedral was founded by Loris the Pious, the son and 
auccessor of Charlemagne. Louis died in 840; and that this 
Rose trea was planted at the foundation of the cathedral is 
attested by a document of the eleventh century, which records 
how on the rebuilding of the cathedral the Rose tree of good 
King Louis was preserved, and its branches spread out over the 
walls of the orypt. At Ripon, in Kent, and Crowhnrst, in Surrey, 
are also trees of an estimated aga of from twelve to fourteen 
centuries. —J, 8. T.-—-The Garden. 
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BULB GARDENING IN INDIA. 


LititumMs—(continued from page 234.) 


Although we have described in detail tha proper treatment of 
Lilies grown in the open geound, we must confess that, except 
under apecial conditions, we cannot recommend this aystem of 
culture in the plains, although admirably adapted for gardens 
in the hills. In the first place, under ordinary treatment most of 
the plants, especially those from imported bulbs, will flower at in ' 
tervals from March to June, just the hottest period of the year, and 
when, unless the blooms are carefully protected from the direct rays 
of the sun, their beauty is very evanescent. Flowering at such a 
time, tlie bulbs ripen and the foliage die down just before the rainy 
season sets in, and consequently the bulbs have to remain all 
through Joly, August col Sentence in a thoroughly saturated soil 
just at a period when they require the least moisture. Is it any 
wonder if the majority of ion succumb under such conditions ? 
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In our Hill stations, and especially at an elevation of 5,000 to 8,000 
feet, the case is very different, imported bulbs planted at the aame 
time as thuse in the plains start into growth at least a month or 
two igter, and rarely Gower before July and continue through 


August and frequently into September; and although these, 


are oa subject toa much heavier rainfall than those growing 
in the plains, the bulbs being in vigorous growth are enabled to 
withstand it, the large amount of moisture absorbed being thrown 
off through the foliage. 


CoLtTrvaTion mt Pots. 


Having described the disadvantages attending cultivation in the 
open ground, it is only fair that we should endeavour to explain the 
many advantages attending pot culture. In the first place, plants in 
pots are more easily managed, not only curing their growing 
season, but more eapecially at their resting period, when they can 
bo placed under shelter ; secondly, plants in pote may be moved 
from place to place, and thereby ensure them a suitable position at 
all stages of growth; thirdly, they are more easily supplied with 
water, and liquid or other stimulants, and iastly, they are less 
exposed to the ravages of insects and other pests. 

Let us first start with the treatment of imported bulbs. 'Phese, if 
received direct from Japan or California, will arrive here by the 
end of October ; if imported from Europe, rarely before the end of 
November. Where practicable bulbs shonld slwaya ba procured 
from the first-mentioned sources, as these invariably arrive in better 
condition, owing, of course, to the fact that they sare taken direct 
from the soil and shipped at once, and have to endure a compara- 
tively short voyage. Bulbe received from: Europe have first to 
endure a long voyage from their native habitat, frequently 
An exposure of a month or two, and are shipped to this country. 
Is it surprising then that many of them arrive too weak to start 
into growth again ? Where balbs must be obtained from England 
or the Continent, they ahould be procared from the most reliable 
sources, and Aome-grown bulbs stipulated for ; these are generally 
rather more expensive than the bulbs ordinarily sold, but invariably 
give better results, 

Immedintely on arrival the bulbashoull be carefully examined, 
and any scales showing the slightest signs of deeay, should be re- 
moved by outting them off with a sharp knife directly from the 
basa, the cut parts being at once covered with a little powdered 
chareon! to insure thei bealing rapidly. “With a smali quantity of 
bulbs only, perhaps the best plan weuld be to pot them off at once; 
but where we have a large quantity, and several of each variety, 
we prefer the following meds of treatment: take erdinary seed 
pans, twelve or fourteen inches in diameter and at least six inches 
ek lace a layer of about an inch of ooarsely broken charcoal 

t the bottom, and above this a layer of abont the same thickness 
of cocoa-nut fibre refuse, place the bulbs evenly on this and then 
fill up with the same material until the bulbs are covered about 
one-and-a-half inches ; after pressing it down firmly, the cocon-nut 
fibre should be moderately moistened before being used, and no 
other water should be given them for at least a week or ten days. 
Stand the pans in a cool position under cover,—the damp floor of 
a godown or outhouse answering the purpose admirably provided 
sufficient light nnd air are admitted. At the end of about three 
weeks carefully remove the covering material and examine the 
bulbs, if they sre still dry, and the scales present a shrivelled ap- 
pearance similar to newly imported bulbs, cover them up again 
at once and allow them to remain another fortnight, taking care 
to remove any that show signs of rotting. If the bulbs are plump 
and the ale thick and fleshy, remove entirely all the cocoa 
fibre, and carefully remove the bulbs, when it will generally be 
found that they have comimenced to root freely. The earlier the 
bulbs are potted off at this stage the better, for if these tender 
roots attain any Jength they are almost sure to be ap in 
the handling, and thereby experience a cheek from which they 
rarely recover, 


Porrina. 


The soils best adapted for Lilies have already been described 
we will therefore now endeavour to describe the best method 
of potting them. In the first place, sclect pots that are deep in 
proportion to their size ; the size of the pots will of course depend 
on the varieties of Lilies to be grown, as they vary immensely 


in size of bulba and plants. As a rule however an & in. or 10 
in. is sufficiently large fora single bulb, and by continuing to 
shift the single bulbs with it increase on en masse Into 12 and 
then 15 inch pots, grand specimens may in time be obtained, 
This method however is too slow for the majority of amateur 
rdeners, who require big specimens to start with Those who 
ollow this dootrine may grow three, five or seven bulbs of such 
liliums as Auraium, Specios fengifiorum, &., in a 10 in. or 
12 in. pot. Those numbers of flowering bulbs will make a magni- 
ficent display at once. The finest bulbs should invariably be 
placed in the centre of the pot ; this may be considered a small 
matter, but much of the ultimate effect depends upon it. The 
effect of what would otherwise be a grand pot of Lilies, is 
often entirely spoilt when the centre is occupied by a mise- 
rably weak or diseased plant, and the best bulbs spring u 
against the sides of the pot. This showa careless potting if 
nothing worse. Having selected the pots, prepared our compost, 
and goat everything in readiness, the first care should he to 
provied efficient drainage. First place a layer of 1 in. to 1} in. 
of broken orocks, the largest below and the smaller above 
then give about an inch of coarse charcoal ; this must be covered 
with a layer of the roughest portion of the soil to prevent 
the finer parts running down between the potsherds and char- 
coal, After filling in altogether about 3 inches of compost, the 
bulbs should be planted. If these are already started, roots 
should be spread out evenly over the surface, fill up around end 
among them, pressing the soil in pretty firmly, finishing off with 
about two inches of soil over the crown of the bulbs. At least 
twoto three inches must be left between the surface of the soil and 
the top of the pots. ‘I'his ia done for the following reason. Those 
who have given any attention to the growth of Litiums, mast have 
observed the quantity of young fleshy roots that most of them pro- 
duce from the base of the flower stem and above the bulb, and to 
the full development of these roota special attention should be 
directed. Therefore, as soonas the shoots area moderate height, 
and have become pretty firm, fillup the pet to the rim with a simi- 
lar compost to that used for potting, with the addition of some old 
manure. This will give the plants an efficient top-dressing, and 
the stem roots will speedily strike into it and greatly assist in the 
development of plentiful and large flowers. One of the principal 
points in the culture of most Liliams is to develop the stem roote— 
a point too often entirely loat sight of. 

After potting they should be kept in a cool, shady position, and 
receive ng water for the firat few days, and then only just sufficient 
to keep tM soil in a moderately moist condition until they show 
signs of growth and the stems appear, when they should get plenty 
of water and abundanoe of air and light. Most Lilies are gross 
feeders, especially those of the aurafum type, and require during 
their growing season plenty of moisture; in fact if the pots be 
drained as advised they can scarcely be over-watered. 

When the planta are about a foot high supply each with a light 
well pointed stake, taking care not to damage the bulbs or tie 
roots in the operation. On no account put the stake between the soil 
and the pot, as the roots generally work themselves into masses 
against tie inner wall of their potas. As to feeding, weak guano 
water may be given with safety after the plants have arrived at s 
vigorous growth, twice a week ; unleas in dull weather, when lees 
water will be required, and from the time they branch at the top 
they may receive it without intermission on to the time the first 
flowers have expanded ; but at all times be especially careful not te 
splash the leaves while watering with it, as it will be sure to spot 
them brown. Attend throughout to tying as the stems progress 
upwarda, a pots round occasionally to ensure their re- 
taining a good shape, for nothing looka worse than one-sided planta, 
eapecially those grown in pots. Syringe the foliage regularly each 
evening until the flower buds show signs of changing from a greon 
to their na evlour ; aa soon as the last flower buds have expand- 
ed gradually withhold water till the blooms are apeut, when water 
must be entirely discoutinued and the plants placed in a cool 
shaded spot, there to rest till called ont into new life the following 
season. The soil however must not be allowed to become dust dry 
during the resting period, water therefore must be givan at 

intervais to maintain the scil in a nice moist condition. This 
oint is the stumbling-block that has probably caused mora 
Failures in Lily culture than any other. There is a popular 
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notion that bulbs cannot be injured by extreme drought, or 
even by exposure to the san and air for a length of time ; 
and as far as bulbs of the type of the Gladiolus, Hyscintly 
and Tulip are concerned, the notion is well enough founded ; but 
with bulls of a scaly nature, of which those of the Lily are the 
type, it is different, for they suffer very much indeed by great 
and continued exposure, and hence the frequent failures with 
imported bulbs, many of which, beside having to withstand the 
effects of a long voyage, had perhaps been badiy stored ar suffer- 
ed from a lengthened exposure before being shipped. 


SEconD VRAES’ TREATMENT. 


Althongh imported buibs may be flowered vary successfully the 
first season, still it is not till the second, and frequently the third 
year, that we may anticipate « full measure of success, that is, 
if the bulbs receive the after’ treatment essential to their well- 
being. Many of the most experienced English growers of this 
beautiful family recommend that the bulbs shoald be repotted 
immediately after the completion of the season's growth and full 
maturation of the bulbs, and undoubtedly, in a ooul climate, 
this treatment is the best, bat in the nleiis it should never 
be attempted. In a cold climate bulbs may be potted for 
weeks and frequently months before they make any signa of 
growth, that is, unless they are placed in artificial heat. Here, 
on the contrary, few species of buldsrarely becume entirely dor- 
mant, or if.they do, it is fora very brief period as compared with 
that under other conditions ; consequently to repot Lilies imme- 
diately after the foliage dies down, would only induce them to 
start deahly into growth again, and eventually perish. 

Our experience is this: after the plants have flowered, give 
them sufficient water to maintain the foliage in vigorous 
health as Jony as possibie, when, however, the leaves commence 
to turn yellow, gradually withhold it. The process of maturity 
may be heightened and intensified as oa A ag there is a green 
leaf or growing stem on Lilies, but after this the bulbs muat be 
left'to themselves. Cut down or remove all the old stems and 
lay the pots on their sides in the open air for a week or two, 
but before the commencement of the rains remove them to safe 
quarters under cover ; during the rains see that the soil does not 
become too dry, a sprinkling once a fortnight will generally be 
sufficient to enable the bulbs to remain Bamp and solid. 

About the middle of September they should be repotted, using 
the compost praviously mentioned. In performing the operation, 
disturb the old bali of earth as little as possible, using pots 
one or two sizes larger than they were growing in previously, 
After this water must be sparingly given until they show signa 
of growth, when it must be liberally applied ; the after treat- 
ment being then the same as for newly imported bulbs, 

Duriug the third or fourth season tie plants will generally have 
become so large as to compel their roots being separated : there 
are two methods of doing this, the first, and certainly the best, is 
as follows. ‘l'urn the ball of earth entirely cut of the pot, redac- 
ing it anfficiently so as to expose each bulb or cluster of bulbs, so 
that each may be separated with its balbs and roota entire, and 
place in a fresh pot with new earth, Thus if there were five bulbs 
in the old pot, there would be five patches in the new, the roots 
of each being kept intact. By this means the plants receive but 
little check, there not being sufficient disturbance to hinder the 
completion of maturity or the manufacture of new roots. 

The other method, and the one which is generally adopted for 
trade purposes, involves the disturbance of the whole of the bulbs 
and the injury and destruction of many of the roots. it has, how- 
ever, the obvious advantage of giving the bulbs a fresh start in on- 
tirely new goil, enables poi Hauke to sort and arrange them ac- 
cording to size, and undoubtedly, with most species, hastens the in- 
crease of bulbs: on the other band it seems to check flowering 
in many species, arrests the continuous growth of roots, and thas 
check the enlargement of the bulbs. 

Tn ovr next issue we shall give a descriptive list of the mem- 
bers of this beautiful family, pointing ont those beat adapted for 
cultivation in this country. 


LAYERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Layering may be described as perhaps the most primitive mode of 
artificisily increasing the stock of any shrub or tree, and was pro- 
bably for long the ouly way known of perpetnating such desirable 
varieties as did not come true from seeds. It is simply the art of 
rooting a branch while if is yet attached to the parent stock. ‘The. 
introduction of other methods has greatly curtailed its use even in’ 
nurseriea in recent years. Budding and grafting when suitable 
stocks can be found are preferred to the slowerand more laborious 
practice of layering. Experience also bas shown that ma ny of the 
subjects formerly believed capable of oe increased only by 
layering may now be propagated by cuttings freely enough for all 
purposes. ‘hese circumstances, combined with a not very well 
authenticated bet commonly entertained opinion that trees and 
shrubs, especially the former, propagated by layering are shorter- 
lived than those obtained by any other method, have tended much 
to lessen the practice. Stillthere are a good many species and 
varieties of trees and shraba that are and must continue to be 
propagated by iayers till our knowledge and possession of 
suitable stocks to work them upon by cither budding or grafting 
ot in-arching is more extended, for they are not amenable to the 
more easy way of increase by cuttings. 

The season for layering is usually regulated in nurseries by con- | 
venience, and the niost convenient time is either autumn or winter, 
The stools, as they are called, in other words the parent planta, 
must be cleared of the previous crop of layers, which may be plant- 
ed out, and for the time be done with before a fresh crop can well 
be provided for, and this is most conveniently done in autamn or 
winter. . This system nnawers well even saa it is theoretically 
somewhat opposed to the physiological principles on which success® 
is believed to rest. The theory is, that complete success in layer- 
ing depends on a check being given to the descending sap at rs 
on the branch that is brought in contsot with the ground. Hance 
it follows that the check should be administered at a time when 
the descent of the sap ia most abundant, which would probably in 
most cases be about midsammer. But experience has taught us 
that this work may bedone anytime in autumn or winter, the 
earlier, however, the better, with unvarying success, and that it is 
never well to Jeave it over till spring, which is notenly the worst 
time for the work, but is usually overbardened with other operations 
which can only be well performed at that season. But the chief 
reason for doing the work in autumn and winter is, as has already 
been observed, that the previous crop can be cleared away, which 
is a necessary preliminary to Jaying down another, his then 
should be done in autumn as early asif can be done with safety. 
Evergreens may be dealt with first, because they can be lifted and 
transplanted aa soon as the ultimate or last-formed leaves ara 
full grown and the points of the shoots of the season are 
tvlerably firm. Deciduous subjects, on the other hand, 
cannot be dealt with till there is a pretty close approach to the 
end of the autumn, but the fall of the last leaf should not be 
waited for, the wood must be firm; but it will bean advantage 
rather than otherwise if there area fair number of the leaves 
attached when the layers are tranaferred to their own bottoma in 
permanent quarters. The work of layering should then be set 
about forthwith as if time were precious, which it is assuredly. 
Now for the mode or modes, for they are several. 

But first let it be understood that where there is much call for 
fhe practice of layering on the part of a forester, there should be 
a well-ordered stool ground established, containing well-selected 
specimens of the various subjects to be operated apon. Theee 
should be planted at such distances apart as will ensure ample 
convenience for necessary work, including barrow-work, and also 
for the spread of the branches without the risk of their being in- 
jured while in growth or disturbed after they are layered. If the 
requirements are small and there are parent plants of the kinda 
wanted in the woodlanda or grounds, there will be no need for a 
atool ground of the kind indicated, as the layering may take place 
where the parent stands, if it is in a practically fayourable position 
for the operation. 

The principal consideration in layering any plant is how best to 
check the descending sap at a point of the layer placed in contact 
with and covered with soil. Experience has shown that this 
object is best attained by making an incision on the under-side of 
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the branch in an oblique direction upwards I in. or more in length, 
according to the dimensions of the branch, and penetrating to half 
the thickness of the same. This is the most common method, and 
when it can be practised ia the best. But there are brittle and 
pithy subjects that will not submit to this treatment; they sna 

asunder as soon as it ia attempted to bring them in contact wi 

the earth, and elevate the point of the shoot as much as is neces- 
sary towards the perpendicular. In such cases barking and scari- 
fying the bark hard into the alburnum or young wood ; ringing 
the bark, that is, removing it all round or only on the under-side 
to the width of } in. or } in. ; piercing, that is, forcing a small knife 
or an awl through the branch horizontally, and wiring or twist- 
ing a piece of wire round the branch at the point to layered, 
and then scarifying the bark on the under-side, may be tried to 
overcome the difficulty. ‘The point of the branch operated upon 
must then be brought in contact with the earth, and held there with 
a peg or pegs according to the strength of the brauch, but there 
should be no risk of its drawing the pegs aud setting itself free 
after it is placed in position, If the cheek is effected by incision 
as firat described, be careful in pegging the branch down to keep 
the tongue or heel formed on the under-side from returning to its 
position and closing with the upper half again, otherwise there 
may be a failure in the operation. When the pegging is satis- 
factorily done, the point of the layer may be brought as near per- 
pendicalur as possible, and the base covered with 3 ins. or 4 ins. 
of sharp sandy soil. it is, Po, necessary to add that if the 
natural soi! is heavy and wet, it should be rendered light and dry 
before the operation of layering is attempted, and that the soil in 
which the layers are placed should uleo be deeply stirred. — Forestry. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Taz Frowen GARDEN. 


PropaGatinG.—The present is a favourable time for propagating 
most kinds of Foliage and Flowering Plants in the open ground. 
Crotens, Panax, Aralias, Ixoras, Hibiscus, Oleanders, Golufusias, 
Poinsettias, Eranthemums, Graptophyllums, &c., now root most 
readily if treated as follows. Selecta shady position, make u 
a bed with good light soil, as large as may be required, and rais 
from four to Bix inches above the ground level ; draw drills three 
inches deep, at a distance of four to six inches according to the size 
of your cuttings, and at the bottom of each drill place a layer of 
about an inch of fine silver sand, rest the base of the cuttings on 
the sand and draw the soil firmly round them. Treated in this way 
there will be very few failures. We do not however recommend 
out-deor propagation to those who possess suitable appliances, such 
as a smal alse house, or frame for this purpose. It is astonishing 
what a vast amount of work may be done even witha small frame 
only. We know of an instance in which upwarda of three thousand 
atrong healthy cuttings of Foliage and Flowering Plants were struck 
in one season by an amateur in a frame measuring only 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
nor is this surprising when we consider that Crotons, Aralias, Panax 
and many othera, root freely in from 10 to 15 days, and some 
plants, such as Eranthemoms, Graptophyllams, Coleus, &., if kept 
close, may be potted off on the seventh or eighth day from the time 
' they were put in. Quantity however is not the only point in favour of 
frame propagation; cattiuga when struck in the open air, no matter 
how carefully treated, invariably loge a certain proportiou of their 
foliage and thereby become onsightly ; cuttings struck in a frame 
heing kept at an even temperature, rarely flag, root quickly, and 
retain all their leaves,—a point of very great importance, for every 
one knows the difference inthe value of plants covered with foliage 
to their base, and the lanky, leggy specimens so frequently met 
with. 


Increase the stock of Achimines by means of cuttings; Gloxi- 
nias by using good and well developed leaves as cuttings ; the fine 
leaved Begonias in the same way as Gloxinins, and also by placin 
a whole leaf flat on the surface of a pan filled with mlver sand, 
ardaea the leaf thereon with pegs, cutting or breaking the ribs at 
intervals and sprinkling some aand over the aurface of the leaf: 
treated in this way leaves soon form buds at every break. The 
herbaceous kinds are beat increased by means of cuttings. 


the opposite of allowing them to hang abont in a straggting 
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CaLapiuma often receive more shade than is really necessary or 
desirable, 2a they are never so useful for standing in other positions 
out of the house ia which they have been grown as they are when 
they get more exposure to the light, plenty of which is necessary 
to bring out and fully develop the beautiful leaf markings for 
which they are so highly esteemed. 

A#ISTOLOCHIAS.—Those who are fond of strange looking flowers, 
will do well to give the Aristolochias a place: they grow rapidly, 
mid can be had in a blooming state in six months from the time 
of the cuttings being struck. ‘Their flowers show to advantage 
trained over a path, in which way they can be grown, or the shoots 
may be trained round a trellis, taking care to keep the points 
higher than the other parts; if this be not done they will stop 
and break out into frech growth, which generally is not desirable 
if the plants be not weak and so need strengthening. 

Trarsine PLants.--In plant training amateurs will do well 
to avoid the two extremes of tying their plants too formally, and 


unsightly state. Every plant, as far as is consistent with the 
position it occupies, should be trained so as to exhibit as near 
as possible the form it would assume ina state of nature. No 
more supports should be used than will keep the plants collec 
tively in shape, as any thing beyond this is objectionable ; the 
sticks in all cases should never be used stronger than is necessary, 
and ought to be painted a shade of green, the least conspicuous, 
always tieing the branches as far as possible in such a manner that 
they will hide the sticks. In the case of the commonest plants, the 
Jeast susceptible to injury to the roots, the sticks should never 
be inserted in the soil deeper than necessary to hold them with 
the branches attached in the position they are placed. With 
tender-rooted, hard-weoded, subjects it is still more requisite to 
be careful in this matter. Quantities of trained planta in all 
stages, from a small stage up to full-grown specimens, are annual- 
ly killed by numbers of sticks being thrust unnecessarily deep 
in the soil, the effect of which in mutilating the roota they 
come in contact with, needs only a slight sonmderation to fully 
realize. Care should be always taken not to draw the tying 
material so tight as not to allow room for the branches thicken- 
ing, more particularly in the case of such plants as go on from 
year to year without being headed back. 

Moving Sauuss.—We frequently see shrubs, which at first, 
when small were planted close to give immediate effect with a 
view to some being thinned ont as they got larger, left until 
they spoil each other. Ifin the first instance the work was done 
with judgment, those which were intended to remain permanent- 
ly will have been put in sucha position as will afford them 
enough room by simply moving the others of less value, which 
were ouly put in to fill up for a time ; but it frequently happens 
that this course has not been followed, and that the planting has 
besn done indiscriminately, in which case, when they are grown 
go as to be too close, a portion has to be taken out, and many re- 
quired to remain want moving more or less from the position in 
which they were first planted. Where removal of this kind be- 
comes necessary, it should be carried out before the shrubs have 
grown into such a crowded state as to injure the whole, as fre- 

uently permitted, for independent of the injury inflicted upon all, 
the longer moving is deferred the worse condition they individually 
get into for removal. There ts no time in the year when shrube 
can be more successfully transplanted than from the commence- 
ment of Jaly to October, but the earlier it 1s done after the com- 
mencement of the rainy season the better, as the plants have then 
time to become thoroughly established before the cold weather 
seta in. Each shrub, as soonasit is taken up, should be imme- 
diately replanted, not allowing the roots to have time to dry; in 
this there must be no delay, indeed, removal is only to be recom- 
mended where shrubs can immediately be placed in the new posi- 
tions assigued to them from one part of the garden to another. 
Presuming that the surplus plants thus taken up will be’ again 

lanted where more space can he fonnd for them, und 
for them should be prepared beforehand by sufficiently deep dig- 

ing or trenching so as expedite the work. 

Porime So of all descriptions is much better kept in the 
open air than in sheds under cover, where it becomes dry and ap- 
pears to lose a good deal of the properties essential to the sup- 
port of vegetable life ; but all that is required for use during the 
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next three months should at once be got under cover, if pos- 
sible in an open shed, where it can be spread thinly upon the ee 
and occasionally turned over, allowing it to remain in a loose open 
state, so as to expose it as far as possible to the drying influence 
of the air, which after 40 much wet is more than usually requisite. 
Too much cannot be urged as to ues potting soils for even the 
commonest subjects into & suitable condition as to moisture before 
being used, for, if plants are putin it when too much moisture 
is present, it at once assumes the consistency of a hard baked 
mass in every way unsuitable to free root development, without 
which ne plant can make satisfactory progress. It ig well to 
impress upon beginners, that it is much better to err in having 
the soil x» little too dry than in the opposite of being too wet, as 
in the former case the only evil that follows is the necessity for 
applying water at a shorter intervai after potting is eri ela 
than is advisable,—an operation that should always be deferred 
ax long as possible, except in the case of a comparatively few 
moisture-loving, vigorous-rooted subjects. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


GARDEN PEPPERS. 


The Pepper is one of the most valuable of our garden plants. 
In our experience, it is seklom that we find sag plants grown 
from the same sample of assed that are alike in their foliage and 
fruit. ‘The flowers are very subject to cross-fertilization, and un- 
lesa the different varieties are carefully separated, the seeds will 
not reproduce their kind. But all the variations that occur do not 
appear ta be the result of cross-fertilization. For example, certain 
planta of a variety often bear their fruit upright, while all the 
others have pendent fruits, the plants showing no other differences. 

During the past four years several new names have been added 
to our list of Peppers, but most of these are new in nothing excapt 
their names. 1 will mention a few of these newer synonyms, and 
append a brief description of the varieties to which they belong, 
and of a few other sorts. 


Monstrous, or Grossum. Thiadoes not appear to be an old vari- 
ety, at least Mr. Burr, who wrote in 1865, does not montion it ; yet 
if the seeds we have planted have been true to their names, we have 
grown this Pepper under the following appellations: “ Monstrous 
or Grossum” (Thornburn & Co,, 1882), “Spanish Mammoth,” aud 
“ Moostroua” (Vilmorin, 1884), “Ruby King” (Benson Manie & Co., 
1884), “Crimson Queen” (Tillinghast, 1885). The plantof this 
variety is one and a half to two feet high, leaves very large, the 
larger onea sometimes four inches long, and more than two inches 
wide, The bordera of the leaves are a little undulate, and the edges 
are usually curved upward. Their surface is generally somewhat 
blistered. The stem is usually tinged purple atthe nodes. The 
fruits are pendant, irregularly conical, generally a little curved, 
tarminating in an obtuse point, about five inches long,and two inches 

_in their largest diameter. The color when ripe is brilliant coral red. 
It ia a sweet Pepper, and has very little of the true Pepper taste. 
In season it is rather late. 


Sweet Spanish. This old variety was offerad by Mr. Everitt last 
apring under the namo “ Red Prince.” The plant resembles in 
gonoral appesrance that of the one just described. Tho fruit is 
shorter, and very blunt at the apex, where it usually ends with 
three or four rounded protyberances. Sometimes, however, it ands 
in a blunt point. It is considerably earlier than the Monstrous or 
Grossum, and is equal to it in sweetness. 


Sweet Golden Dawn. This variety we believe was first offered 
by Messrs. Thornburn & Co. in 18832, and. was last spring sold by 
Mr. Everitt as “Buttercup.” AsI find no record in the older 
books of a yellow Pepper answering to the description of this 
one, Tconelane that it is truly a new variety, aud it is perhaps 
the most valuable new Pepper that has been offered in many years. 
It has the remarkable suality of being so mild in taste, that 
it may ba eaten like an Apple without the slightest inconvenience. 
Even the seeds are free from any pungent quality. The plant is 
12 to 18 inches high, with foliage resembling that of the varieties 
named above, The stem isa little angular, of the same color as 
the foliage. The fruits somewhat resemble in form those of the 
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ike Spanish, but they are ususlly rather more conical and more 
ribbed. 


Large Bell. This Pepper, which is known also aa the Bull- 
Nose, Sweet Mountain and Mammoth, in one of the oldest and 
best known of the aweet Peppers. It is early and of excellent 
quality. [I do not know that any of the more recently introduced 
red varieties are much superior to it. In some seasons I have 
thought that its fruits rotted worse than those of most of the other 
sweet Peppers, but this may have been accidental. The plant re- 
sembles that of the Monstrous or Grossum, while ita fruig is very 
similar to that ofthe Sweet Golden Dawn, except in its color, 
which is glossy, coral red. 


Chili Pepper This variety is quite distinct from all that ] have 
described above. The pliant is low and spreading, the leaves are 
narrow, smooth and very numerous. The fruits, which on some 
plants are ereet and on others pendant, are conical and but two or 
two and one-half inches long and about one-half an inch in diame- 
ter ; it ig red in color and extremely pungent in taste. 


Cherry Pepper. The foliage of this variety is rather intermedi- 

ate between that of the Chili Pepper and the sorts described 

above, The fruit ia about the size of the largest Cherries, 
enerally round though sometimes pointed and occasionally oblate. 
t is red, and very pungent in taste. 


Ox Heart: called also “New Ox Heart.” This variety resem- 
bies the Cherry Pepper in foliage and fruits except that the latter 
are about twice as large. 


Cranberry Pepper. In habit and foliage this variety resembles 
the Chili Pepper, but ia more dwarf. The fruit, which is round 
and extremely pungent, is scarcely larger than the common 
Cranberry. 


Cayenne Pepper, Iam somewhat perplexed in regard to this 
variety. Both Vilmorin and Burr expressly state that the Cayenne 
Pepper of commerce ig the product of a plant belonging toa 
distinct species from that of our garden Pepper, and which will 
not endure our climate. Yet nearly all our catalogues mention 
this sort, and often the word “true” is appended to the name. 
I have grown three different Peppers under the name Cayenne, 
but surely none of thesa was sufficiently distinct from our other 
garden Peppers to belong to a different apecies. 


“Bya"—in “ American Garden.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRHSPONDENTS 


AMATEUE GARDENER.—Tho Persimmon is the fruit of Diospyros Vir giniana, 
alav kuown a8 the Virginian Data Palm, a native of the United States, 
whore it attaing a height of Gfty to sixty feet, The fruit ia described aa being 
an inch or more in diameter, nearly round, and of a yellowish orange colour, very 


austere and astringent even when quite ripe, but when softened by the action 


of frost it becomes eatable. In tha Southern States Persimmona are pounded 
and made into caked with bran, and by adding yeast and hops to an infusion of 
the cakes a kind of beer is brewad; or by fermenting and distilling them they 
yield a spirituous liquor, The bark of the tree is very bitter, and possesses 
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tobritagal patina | One iipesiea of the genus Diospyros Kaki | is described 
by Firminger ; several others are also natives of thia country, tha most valuable 
of which are D. Melanoxrylon, D. Ebenastor and J). Etenum, From these three the 
wood known as East Indian Ebony is obtgined. The name Diospyros is de- 
rived from dics divine, and puros wheat, literally celeatigl food, rather a far- 
fetohed name for a ganus that contains no edible apecies of any vains, 

Exquinsr.—If you will again refer to the two extracta quoted, you will 
find that one refers to plants in pote ouly and the other presnmably to planta in 
the ground, We say presumably advisedly, as the writer of the notein queation 
has long siuce joined the great majority, and ja therefore unable to speak for 
himself, but from our intimate acquaintance with his system of growing Roses, 
weare convinced that this what was intended. From our own experience, we 
should any that both planta in pote andin the ground should frat hava their 
roots exposed and then pruued, and for this reagon : that by expoeing the roota 
we enaure 9 thorough ripening of the wood, and every gardener knows that this 
ja the sing gud non to eocute & bounttinl crop of flowers, consequantly the better 
ripened the wood ia atthe time of pruning the more surely shall we attain 
thisend. Planta in pots are ofconrea more matageable in thia respect than 
those in the groond, because they are alwaye come-at-ablo, and thelr roota being 
in a amall spece are easily reached, and after being opened out, in the event of 
heary rains occurring, the pota can be laid on thelr sides without any fear of 
injuring the planta. Plante in the groand, on the contrary, are generally a0 orer- 
grown by the end of the rainy season as scarcely to be come-atable at all, that 
ia, where planta are grown closely in large beda ; and there is alao another danger, 
especially where plants have their roots exposed early in the season, and that is 
that should heary faina occur afterwarda, the plants being top-heavy are fre- 
qoently blown down and irretrievably injured, unlesa they had previously been 
necurely ataked. These are undoubtedly the reasons that induce many good 
gardeners to prune first and open the roots afterwards. We however atrongly 
advise that proning ahould follow the exposcre of the roots and not precede 
it. We may add one word of cantion : do not either expose or prune too early: 
nothing is gained by so doing. In nine cases out of ten, Roses proned say 
November let or 15th will bloom earlier and more profusely than those pruned 
a month previously. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All matter intended for publication, and all questiona to be replied to should 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication. All com- 
munications ahould be tritten in one side of the paper only. It ia alao requested 
that correspondenta forward their name and address, not for publication 
unless they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exist 
between the Editor and thosa who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that is not accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 








Gitracts. 
——————————— eee 
JAPANESE FOOD PLANTS. 

A list baa been published by Herr Mueller-Beeck, Yokohama, where the 
compiler fills the poat of Oonanlar-Assiatunt of the German Eiopire. The 
list goes far to prove the omnivorous character of the Japanese in the 
matter of fool selected from the vageta ls kingdom. As with uns the Braps- 
sicas come infor a large share of attention, and in all cagea for the leaves 
only. The following may be mentioned :—B. climensie, B. oriontaiia, B, 
compestris, B. rapa; of the last named buth roots and leaves are eaten. Of 
Raphanus sativus, the Radiah, 11 sorte are given, of which the roots are eaten 
freah, suited, pickled in Rice epirit, and alao decayed, Oranges, Shaddocka 
and Lemons are fouud in 6 speciea, 

Peas aod Beang are used both for tha needa and pods; but they differ 
much frou our new kinds. Soja hispida (the Soy Bean) is grown in 24 
variation, aud are chiefly need for soy and miad, The roots of Daiches hir- 
autas are employed for the preparation of starch and meal. In the case of 
D, incarvus, D. umbetlatus, D, bicontortus, and D. engiforme, the seeds and 
pods are used for the same purposes, ‘Ihe seeds of planta allied to our 


Scarlet Runner Bean, vis, Phaseolug radiatua, P. tr. pendulua, P. r. anbtriio- 
batus, aud P, vulgaris, are used, 


The fruits of Pronus tomentosa are used in the ripe for eating raw aud for 
jam, and iu the unripe state in salt and vinegarae pickles. The petals of 
the flowers of P, Peando-cerasus are salted, and likewise used in wuter ae 6 
flavour to drink. The fruita of P. Japonica, »nd those of P. incisa are eaten 
The Pear, the Quince, the Apple, and several other varieties of Pyrus occur, 
in the list 

Under UWrabelliferss ora Frnicolom vulgare, Coriandrum ea'ivum, and 
Daucus carota, Under the name of Shina-giku the leavea and flowers of 
Chrysanthemun coronarinin are eatan,and the flowers of Pyrethruiw chinenes 
are eaten steeped in vinegar. ‘The roota of Tussilage japonica and the leaf 
dtelke of Potagites Japonica aro used as spices, Dandelions, Lettucea, and 
Thisties are naed aa with us, The leaves of PhytolaccaKaupfer and 3 other 
species ara used, the firet as a vegetable and the others for flavouring. 
Rumex palmatum aud R. acetosslla ara used in medicine. The fruits of 
Ficus carios and F. pumila are in use aa dessert, and those of Castanea veaoa, 
Juglane regia, J. Sieboldiaua, and J. mandalimrica, 

Amongst Conifera the scede of the Salisburia adiantifolia and Torreya 
uucifera are eaten. In Cycadacea the leaves, pith, aud seeds are saten, sago 
being manufactured-from the pith. The roote of several species of Arurms 
and Alocasing are used as food. 

The Liliaces furnish the Japan kitchen with many fine bulbs that are 
cooked for the table, and those chiefly of sorta which And their greatest 
appreciation ag decorntive plants in flower beds with ua. Appurently ail 
the roota of Japan Lilies aro eaten as vegetables, ag well sa many species of 
Allinm, oz. A. Schw@nopraanm, A.srenariam, A. sevescens,4, odorom, A. cepa 
A, fistulosum, and A, ascaloricum. Even Ferns do not escape being eaten, as 
we find that soung fronds of Pteria aquilina and Osmunda regalia are made 
use of fur fuod; and aunong Licbeny Bacomyces digitatua and Uauea florida 
share the same fate ; of fungi Puffballa, Agaricus campestris and one other 
species of Agaricus, and Tremellasuricula are consumed. 

Two species of Al ge are in a manner cultivated in Japan; small branches, 
on which Eutermorphs inteatinalis end EB. complanata attach themselves, are 
stuck into seawater in Beptember, October, and December, and teken out in 
November and January, then the sea-weed baa grown to a usable size, 

The above ia morely an extract from an interesting list published by the 
German Government, which intends ferther to supply agricultariate, garden- 
ers, and others connected with vegetable cultivation, with aseds of the vari- 
oua plants named in Consul Alueller Beeck’s report. 

Amongst the varied productions of Japan and China there are doubtless 
menuy plants Which can be scclimatized in the milkier parts of Europe and 
turned to good account. Our vagetarian enthusiasts should also welcome 
any addition that would lend piquancy ton fare which, to aay the ieast 
agaiuet it, is uniuviting by ita samences.—_Gardenére’ Chronicle. 





THE BAMBOO, 

The following extract ia taken from the “Guide to the Economio and 
Commercial Court” of the Colonial aud Indfan Exhibition, compiled by Dr. 
George. Watt :—~ 

The Bumboo Trophy. —This structure is intend:d to exhibit the 
bamboos of India aud to show the moultifarioua uses to which they are 
put, The idea of euch a trophy was first suggested by Mr. Ribbentrop, 
Inapector-General of Forests, aud through tha active co-operation of the 
Forest officors, it has been found possible to bring together one of the most 
perfect collections of the bamboo ever exhibived. Mr. F. B. Manson de- 
signed and constructed the trophy, and tock the greatest pains to see that 
the names of the varicas bainbows used were carefully pres rved, so that 
tha merits of the apecies might be compared aide by side. The trophy 
eonsiate of au arch over the central traneverao path leading from the Art- 
ware Courts, It is formed of ns platform 19 by 10 feet iu size, supported on 
four co'umos and raised 19 feet abuve the Goor, This platform i# reached on 
the Kast and the West sides by flights of steps, The stepa are covered with 
pleces of split bamboo arranged in geometrical patterne; the floor of the 
platform ia similarly ornamented There are forty ateps, 30 on each stair. 
caw, the designs being all differant. Ten apecias of rarahro have been oged 
{0 this ornamental work, 4 steps to each apecies, ‘Two species only have 
been used in the decorution of the platform. The railing is made of Bam- 
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bust Brandisii, and some 30 species of bauboo in all are used in con- 
structing the trophy, an index set of which is exhibited on the adjiceut 
walls of the Court, A namber of very interesting objecta mada of 
bumboo have been bung all over tie trophy, but these might be multip-.ied 
indefinitely sud volumes written on the uses of the varioua spécies of bambon. 
They are cut up aud split into bands in the mauufaciure of mata of every 
degrea of finencsa. Thin stripa tied with atring are made into excellent 
tatties or door mats, Hollow bambdoos when beaten and then apht open 
inte flat piecea ara used for the seata of chairs, topa of tablea, and of bens. 
‘Nhe greater number of the people in Eveteroindia and in the Malay Peniugula 
live entirely in houses couatracted of bamboo, Models of such houses are 
exhibited in the Ethnology Sut-Conrts, Bamboo bridgea supported ona 
multitude of bambeo uprighta ora frequent all over Iudia. The large hollow 
species are well suited for aqueducta, water pails, pots, oupa, and other 
vessels. A single joint of a green bamboo is frequently used as = cooking- 
pot, Spoons, kuives, and other domestic utensils are made of bansbeo, and a 
joint of a amuli bamboo makes a useful tobacco pipe. Ali the aorta of agri- 
cultura! implements and the appliances for pinning cotton and wool, aa alao 
for reeling silk, are often constructed of the same material, Polea for carry- 
iug loads are uuiveranily made of bamboo. 

The fisherman makes hie oars, masta, fishing appliances, baskets gud 
fish traps, ani even his books, of bamboo. Excellent fishing rode made of 
the solid vamboo are in universal ose all over Indie. Bamboo rafts are not 
vicommon, being chieffy used by fishermen. Bamboo is oxtensively used 
for making spear rhafte, bowa and arrows, crude acabbards and handlea for 
aworda, knives, aud axes. The Nagas of Manipur defend the epproaches to 
their villages bp burying aharp-poiuted kuivea of bambooe (pangis) among 
the leaves and soft soil, 

All sorts of surioua mouasical instrumenta are made of bamboo, from the fife 
to the crude violin with two or three atrings, which area also of bamboo. 
The Nagas wm ke a sort of Jew's harp from the bamboo, and in the Malay 
Peninaula lian, harpa are made of the village bambooclumps. A aelec- 
tion of the better stems of the clump is made, and these ara perforated in 
a peculiar manner so xa to keep up whistling in all tonea at once aa the 
wind blows through the culms. Sofe and liquid notes like that of the fate 
are produced, but with the undulations of the atmosphere these awoli iuto the 
deep aud full tones of the organ. 


TEE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF MANURE, 


ite Value, avd the varigue modes of its application, have been standing 
themes of disputation among horticulturists ever since the history of 
gardening haa been recorded. All who bave rend with any degree of atten- 
tion the various theories which have from time to time heen published, 
must have been struck, an? also considerably puzzled, by the great differ- 
ence of opinien atanngst thow who profesa to know something about 
the subject, A. thinks there ia nothing like ashes or lime ; B. pina his 
faith on bene-dast and superphosphate ; ©. has no doubt that there is 
nothing ike muck—~stable mauure being worth all the newfangled ferti- 
lisera that foolish experimoenutslista bave invented. His father and his 
great-grandfather, and all his ancestors, were of the same opinion, and 
therefore be must berigut D., fortified by tong exverience, in which al! 
hia ueighboura bave participated, holds inanfuliy to the practice that liquid 
mauure iathe one thing needful to successful gardeniug. HE. tells us that 
he made bo movey until he osed guano, which bag converted his barren 
acil into miracles of fertility, and he therefore looka with pity on all thoee 
who do uot follow in his footateps, aud ag old fogios, who are toiling on 
in the dark, ignorant of the true remedy for the iufertility of their gardens’ 
Aud thus these controveraies have gone on from year to year—no one 
convince! hy the arguments or the experiance of others, but each adhering 
to hia own theory and bis owo practice more strongly than. ever, 

Now, with the increased kuowledgo of tha nineteenth century, it seeme 
to us that all tuese various opinious aad practicea ars equally right under 
certain cirouustaices, aud wrong ander other clroumstances. No hard- 
and.fast rule con be lnid down for the hortioulturiat any more than i¢ can 
for the farmer; eich cass muat be congidered on ite own merit, according 


ro inherent soil-fertility, looality, and the climatal condition with which 
the gardener has to deal. 

Since, then, every manute bes its ase and its valuo under given condi- 
tions, the great aim of the practical and thoughtfal gardener should be 
to ascartain exactly what those conditiougs ara, and the apesial olroumatauce 
under which their application cau be made profitable, 

Sciences haa demonatrated very conclusively tiat avery species of plant, 
whether growing wild or cultivated by the gardener, bay its own peculiar 
chemical composition, consisting ofa greater or lesser number of slomentery 
subatancea united iu well ascertained and definite proportions, It is alsa 
well understood by the horticultural chemist that plants have no power 
inhereut in them of creating matter, but that their vitality only eubles thein 
to select and combine such materials as are presented to their feeding 
organa from without. The only sources of supply are the substauces within 
reach of their absorbing or feeding orgaus, and these substances must there- 
fore be vontained io the soil or the atmosphere immediately contiguous to 
them. ‘ 

The essentiil elements that are supplied by the atmosphere are carbon, 
which pleots take frown the carbouia acid of the air; oxygen aud hydrogen, 
which come from the air to the aail aud are abserved by the roots of the 
plant, aud 4 part of the uftrogen, 

The essential ingredientg that must come from the soi! are potash, lime, 
magnesia, iron, phosphoric acid, sulphuria acid, a small amount of chloriue, 
perhaps a minute quantity of gilica, and, finally, conaidernbie vitrogen, 

Consequently, in order that our plants raay grow and thrive, they muat 
have at the disposal of their roote in the aoil a sufficient quantity of each of 
these ingredients of their food. if any one of the more important constitn~ 
enta—putash, lime, phosphoric acid, or uitrogen—be deficient, the whole 
plant suffers, | 

If we have a gardener capecialiy eloquent on the virtuos of auy particular 
manure, to the exclusion of all others, wa may be sure that be is the culti- 
vator of soil rich in moat of the elements of planta, but defcient in one or 
two of them; the addition of thesa missing substances will than produce 
tro'y astonishing resulta, and those who wituess them ean hardly be 
persuaded that what haa proved so usefui to themselves can be useful in the 
handa of othera, 

Every cultivable anil, however exhausted it may be, ia capable of supplyiug 
more or lesg of these essential elanente of plant-food, which it derives from 
the ddéris of pre-existing vegetation. This is ealled ita inherent fertility, 
or natural strength. To this important point it ia our intention to return 
shortly, putting before our readera the beat ascertained meana by which the 
fertility of our gardeus aud Gelds may ve maiutsiued.—Gardenera’ Chronicie. 





IMPROVED DANDELIONS., 


The leaves of the Dandelion, from the remotest time, have been used as 
spring salad; but, being so plentiful in Coru fielda, meadows, and on road- 
sides, the plant ttasif ie seldo.o cultivated. Irmmense quantities of it ace 
brought daily by rail to the Paris inarkata, coming ocogaionully from districts 
a8 far off as 300 or 200 roles. Et ia used in a greeu aud alag iu a blanched 
state, the former from meadowa, the latter the produce of roots buried in 
autumu by the plough, Ovcasionslly, when rivera overflow, they leave a 
thick layer of rough mud, straw, weeds, &o.,on the surrounding maadowe 
and when this deposit is raked off, Dandelions, beautifully white, are found 
under it, Lately, however, their cultivation baa greatis increased, even in 
gacdens, where they are growo as an orliuary vegetable. Three varisties 
are now cultivated. 1, The commeouo Dandelion, the leaves of which are 
all radical aud lie nearly flat on the ground, from 2 in to &in long, deeply 
nérrated, Hight green, dark green or browuiah, according to locality and eoil, 
Some botauists have supposed that there ara several species of the wild 
Dandelion, but that is uot tha cage, 2. Large-lenved Dandelion, the leaves 
of which are numerous and larger and more substantial than those of the 
common kind, The planta ere also better furviehed with foliage acd 
produce a better orop. It ia, iu fset, au improvement on the common kind ; 
but, nevertheless, it is seldom met with, 3. Cabbaging Daudeliou, in 
which the oceotre or heart is eatirely Aled up with small leaves, which, os 


ae 


thay increase in growth, show a tendency to turn inwards, like an Endive, 
By meane of careful eglection, this kind might easily be greatly improved. 

Dandeliona, we know, are not difficult to grow. They should be sown in 
April or May in « well-prepared bed in rows 4 in. apart. The young plauta, 
if too thick, shoa'd be ¢binned out, aud they should be kept olean by meana 
of frequent hosing. In October clean the bed and remove the greater part 
of the leaves, and spread over the whole from diu. todin. of light soil, 
eand, or leaf-mould. As soou asthe young leaves show themaclryes alore 
the top-dreesing, the crop ia ready for use. Tne soil should ther be remevad, 
wheu the leaves will be fouod to be besutifally blanched. They should be 
taken: up with the top of the root attached to them, The imoroved sorta 
ahoukl have a little more room than the common kind, Another and 
perhaps a better way isto sow ia Apritor May, and to transplant into 
another bed the beat of the seedlings, aubsequent cultivation being tha same 
na that described above, Sometimes the full-grown roote are taken op iu 
October and trausplanted close together iu another place, an operation 
which does not disturo their growth, and the produca is the aame during 
wister, Roots tiedinto bundles in October may be forced in a oellar, like 
the Barbe de Capnein, ta the produce of Which Dandelion haga great 
similarity. In America, where much attention is paid to the eultnre of 
Dandelions, after the plants have become fully grown in the autumn, & 
frame ip put over them, aud some ara even forced, in order to obtain an 
earlier grop. In the open ground it takes about a month to blanch the 
planta, moch depending of course on the character of the soif and the 
_ weather. 2 

Growers who care only for tha roots sow in October in drills 1 ft. asunder, 
thinning the young plants to 3 in. apart. The following autumn the roots 
ara taken up, cleaned, sliced, dried, and sent to market. The roots are 
ground and used aéa substitute for or mixed with Coffee, like Chicory. 

When Dandelion is used for aslad it is dressed with salt, pepper, oil, 
and vinegar, or boiled and eaten with meat, The leaves must ba washed 
and wall dred before being used ; this ia very important if good quality 
ia looked for. If got from a meadow, seleot, if possible, planta with short, 
deeply serrated, brown leaves, which ure far superior to thoge having long, 
pale green foliage, grown uuder hedges or in the ahade, Dandelions, 1 am 
wiad to say, may now be aeen daily in Covent Garden Market. Should 
the plants bought be faded, dip them in water, and in « few hours they 
will revive, D. Guiheueutl, in “ The Garden.” 
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FRUIT TREES. 


Now ts the.teme to plant 


Mangoes. 
Lichees. 
Mangosteens. 


Jack Fruit. 
Peaches. 
Loquats. 
Pomegranates. 
Guavas. 


Star Apples. 
Rose Apples. 
Custard Apples. 
Bale Fruit. 
Plantains. 
Oranges. 
Limes. 

Sweet Limes. 
Lemons. 
Citrons. 
Pumelos. 
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Strong, healthy grafts or Seedlings 
of the above, comprising all the best 


varieties in cultivation, are now avail- 
able. 
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PARING AND BURNING LAND. 


Tars method of clearing land is of very ancient date, 
and is more generally resorted to by the agriculturist 
than the gardener, probably for this reason—that in a well- 
kept garden the soil is kept at such a high state of effici- 
ency by continuous manuring and constant cleaning as 
rarely to require any such radical treatment, for one of the 
principal advantages of paring and burning is, that in one 
operation it not only cleans the land but also manures it. 
In the formation of new gardens, however, and especially 
where the ground is overrun with noxious weeds and the 
coarser kinds of grasses, such 2s OQvloo (Imperata cylin- 
drica) and Mootkho (Cyperus hexastachyus), this is fre- 


quently not only the most effectual but also the cheapest 
and most expeditious means of clearing the ground. 

in carrying out the system of paring and burning, we 
must first consider what soils are suitable for the work, 
and our experience teaches us that light, sandy soils are 
not adapted for it, nor is it so much required for cleaning 
this kind of land, because these soils work freely, dnd 
therefore the grass and weeds are easily separated from 
the earth, and besides soils of this description rarely be-_ 
come so foul as those of a more tenacious nature. It is 
also difficult in practice to burn these soils, because when 
turves or bunches of grass grown upon these soils are cast 
on the fires they settle down so closely that the air is im- 
peded in its circulation through the heap, consequently 
the fire burns slowly or goes out entirely. The soils 
best adapted for paring and burning, in order to obtain 
the full advantage of the process, are those of a strong 
calcareous nature, and most other clays, the object being 
to obtain manure as well as the destruction of weeds. 
We obtain important results by the residue or ashes of 
the stronger sotls of any description, and especially those 
yielding a large amount of potash and carbonate of lime, 
each in varying proportions according to the composition 
of the soil before burning. in the process of burning, 
valuable ashes are obtained from the coarse grasses 
and other weeds the soil may contain. These weeds 
ang grass when left in aadisturked possession of the soil, 
are the resort of various sorts of insects inimical to al- 
most every kind of produce, and although these insects 
may be greatly disturbed by the ordinary process of cul- 
ture, yet their entire destruction is only obtained by the 
action of smoke and fire in the case of paring and burn- 
ing. ‘The enemies to crops are really so numerous that 
it would be simply impossible to enumerate them all, but 
the chief of them consist of wire-worms, grubs, slugs 
and snails ; all these will be destroyed entirely by paring 
and burning the land, especially if it is done by turfing 
and burning with as little disturbance as possible to the 
turves after being cut. We strongly advise the plan of 
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paring as compared with cultivating before burning- 
which is sometimes adopted, because the latter plan du- 
ring tillage would so disturb the insects in their haunts 
and holes that many would escape and again hide them- 
selves in the loose earth before the clods could be placed 
ou the fires, but it is otherwise when the surface is cut 
over by paring say toa depth of four to six inches, 
because in that case they would be but little disturbed 
in their hiding placea before the turves where placed on 
the fires. ‘This ia one ofthe strongest reasons whiy the 
old atyle of paring and burning is still most adviaable. 
We must now refer to the record of experimental in- 
vestigations made on the sulject by Dr. Voelcker, one 
of our greatest authorities upon many points and prac- 
tices in agriculture and scientific farming. He says :—‘“*I 
am prepared to a:lduce reasons founded upon analytical 
evidence aud well-established agricultural experience, in 
support of my cunviction, that paring and burning on 
some kinds of soils is not only a profitable operation, but 
that itis under certain circumstances by tar the most 
rational plan of cultivation which can be adopted in our 
present state of knowledge for raising upyn some kinds 
of land the largest amount of produce with the least expen- 
diture of money. In connection with the policy of paring 
and burning we must expect to meet objections, and to 
encounter some opposition from both practical men and 
theorists also, the former through want of experience, 
and the latter through misapprehension of the teachings of 
science. Various classes of objectors have arisen from time 
to time. There have been three principal ones which we shall 
refer to separately. The firat objectors condemn the practice 
because they say it destroys the organic or vegetable 
matters in the soil, and that it causes a waste of a most 
important class of fertilising constituents. In reply we 
do not deny that vegetable matters are soil constituents 
under all circumstances, and prove more or less valuable 
as fertilisers; in fact well cultivated and productive soils 
invariably contain much organie matter, which circum- 
stance has led many to suppose that the productiveness of 
the soil depended upon their relative proportions found 
therein. Not many years past it was customary for agri- 
cultural writers to estimate the relative state of fertility of 
different soils by determining the amount of humus or 
decomposed vegetable matters ineach, This it must be 
understood is clearly contrary to reason aud well ascer- 
tained facts, for there are soils which, like peaty lands, 
contain a large percentage of vegetable matter and yet are 
comparatively sterile. On the other hand there are 
very many fertile clay soils which contain hardly any 
humus and yet are highly productive, and which for this 
reason may with much advantage be subjected to the pro- 
cess of burning. ‘The last objection we have to notice is 
on the ground of expense, and maintaining that it is mere 

rofitable to lay out money in the purchase of Guano, 
Superphosphates or other artificial manures than to spend 
it in paring and burning. In reply we may observe that 
the opinions of practical men on this subject furnish 
most reliable evidence that paring and burning, as 
practised by the best farmers in England, proves con- 
clusively that it haa been found to be the most economical 
means of culture for wany descriptions of ervps.” 

We quote from Dr. Voelcker’s essay on the subject, 
who observea: that “ Numerous personal enquiries lead 
me to confirm the opinion expreased by Mr. Caird, who 
anys that the best iarmers burn the most, and he rests his 


Opinion on the testimony of several practical men, 
Amongst other things he mentions a field that had been 
broken up from its natural state just fifty years ago; it 
was then pared and burned and so started for the first 
crop of turnips, which supported the other crops of the 
course. ‘he same process has since been seven times re- 
peated ; no manure of any kind had ever been applied, 
and yet the crops in each succeeding rotation had shown 
no signs of decreasing. The soil which lies on the lime- 
stone foundation is very thin, but not more so than when 
first broken up.” We have quoted this because it is so 
much in accordance with our own practice in paring 
and burning, for, after spreading the ashes resulting from 
burning, we have never had occasion to apply manure of 
any kind for a number of years when the soil burned has 
been of a strong loam or clay nature. In again quoting 
Dr, Voelcker in respect of the mode of burning, he says : 
‘‘A certain degree of heat is necessary to induce a 
proper chemical action; but, as demonstrated by my 
former experiments, an excessive heat should be care- 
fully avoided, inasmuch as it has the effect of rendering 
burnt clay again less soluble. It is ‘no doubt for this 
reason that practical men recommend stifle burning, for 
this prevents the heat of the heaps of burning soil becom- 
ing too intense, consequently stifle-burnt clay is always 
very porous, crumbles readily to powder, and is more 
easily soluble than clay burnt at a bigher temperature.” 

In accounting for the advantages of paring and burn- 
ing, the changes in the organic matters'of the soil must 
not be overlooked. Soils which are regularly pared and 
burned often contain much vegetable and organic matter, 
and afford therein fuel for burning a sanuicainble quan- 
tity of the soil itself. It must be understood that the des- 
truction by fire of the organic remains in heavy soils, fay 
from doing any harm, is the most available and economi- 
cal way of preventing their undue accumulation. The fire, 
we would observe, also destroys insects, their eggs and 
larvee, as well as the seeds of weeds, bits of underground 
stems which, like those of many species of Grasses, are 
apt to grow again, and which therefore cannot be disposed 
of so effectually as by burning ; in short, nothing cleans 
land so cheaply and effectually as paring and Garage: 
We must now observe that the excess of undecomposed 
vegetable matters are found to be injurious to vegetation. 
Peaty suils furnish familiar examples of this. In con- 
clusion it must be understood that the destruction of 
vevetable matter in soils adapted for raring and burning 
is not attended with any evil consequences. Inert vege- 
tablé matter is changed by burning into highly effective 
mineral food for crops. Burning improves materially 
the mechanical condition of the strong soils by rendering 
them more porous and more easily cultivated. The ashes 
produced by paring and burning are especially useful to 
green crops, because they contain a large portion of 
phosphates and also potash, constituents which are known 
to promote in a bigh degree luxuriant growth. 





Gditortal Hotes. 





A GARDENING contemporary atntes that the cultivation of the 
Dahlia is incompatible with the success of the bee-keeper. 
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SouND ripe bananas or plantuins contain about 22 per cant. of 
sugar when atripped of their rind. It has been suggested that a 
good spirit might be obtained by fermenting them. 


as 


Some experiments by M. Barthélémy prove that there is 
always an insensible exhalation over the whole surface of the leaf 
by dialysia; secondly, that the stomata for mouths} of the leaf, 
under the infiuence of heat, suddenly allow outbursts of vapour; 
and, thirdly, that. accidental exudation takes place when thie 
equilibrium of absorption at the roots is disturbed. 





It is difficult, aays a Belgian journal, to distinguish between 
‘ron and steel toola, They have the same polish and workman- 
ship ; use will commonly alone show the difference, To make the 
distinction quickly, place the tool upon a stone, and drop upon 
it some dilute nitric acid, (four parts of water to one of acid). if 
the tool remains clean, it is of iron ; if of steel, it will alow a black 
spot where touched by the acid. These spots can be easily rubbed 


off 


THe Cucumber is known to have been cultivated for more than 
three thousand years. In ancient Egypt it was extensively grown, 
and is go at the present day. The precise date when the plant was 
Fret cuitivated in Eugiand is not recorded. With the melon, it 
waa commonly cultivated io the reign of Edward III. ; but, in con- 

uence of the wars of the Roses, the cultivation of it waa neglect- 
ed and at last entirely loat. The plant was introduced agaiu at 
the later part of the reign of Henry VIII. 





EvcaLyPtTus.—At the Linnean Society on November 5, there 
wus shown for the Baron vou Mueller a characteristic collection 
of skeleton leaves of species of Eucalyptus prepared by Mrs, Lewel- 
lin, of Melbourne. These confirm Barou von Maeller’s observa- 
tions as to definite layers and the relation of these to the skeletou- 
ising process. The leaves in decaying produce no bad odour. 
Mueller’s observations do not support Mr. Riviere’s statement that 
the bamboo ia as good as Eucalypts to subdue malaria; the former 
dry up, but do not exhale the volatile oil, as do the latter, and the 
Eucalypts, moreover, absorb moisture Bg quekly as Willows, 
Poplars, aud Bamboos.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Topacco IN GERMANY.—Tobacco smoking is said to have been 
introduced into Germany by troops sent from England to assist 
the King of Bohemia, during the Thirty Years’ War, about 1620, 
The first pipes used were the long clay pipes in one piece, stil] 
common in Holland and in the roadside inns of England; but, in 
1689, an Austrian medical man invented what is now generally 
known as the German pipe, cousisting of a mouthpiece, stem and 
bowl. Other materials than clay then came to be employed, eape- 
cially wood, which afforded facilities for carving; and this was 
supplemented, about a hundred years ago, by myerschaum, then 
first brought to Vieuna by ‘turkish merchants. 





Profits oF Orance Growine.—At Philadelphia, in Fulton 
Market, aud at various places in Central New York, the common 
sweet Oranges of Florida have been sold at 4s. per dozen, when 
Oranges from the West Indies and from the Mediterranean were 
selling at 1s. per dozen. I have no hesitation in placing the 
present anunal average income derived from easily accessible 
groves in full bearing at £200 per acra, I know instances in 
which thia rate haa been greatly exceeded, Iti is advisable, 
however, for the producer not to expect a nett income of nore 
than £100 per acre—1lU0 trees to the acre, 500 Oranges to the 
tree, and 4s. per 100 for the Oranges above the cost of production. 
—P.P. Bishop. | 


Hvymus.—Humus is vegetable matter in a condition of partial 
and arrested decomposition; perhaps we might better aay organic 


matter, either vegetable or animal, and yet agriculturally sapeak- 
mg, all humus comes from vegetable growths. It is found nearly 
pure in some forms of peat, andit ia a component of all fertile 
soila. A large part of the manure added, rapidly forme humus in 
the soil. The roots and all other parta of plants, when buried, 
rapidly take that form when they blend with tle soil, The use 
of concentrated fertilizers, ordinarily renders it necessary for the 
farmer to take some means, like the plowing in of green crops, 
to keep up the supply of the vegetable matter, or humus, in the 
aol], otherwise it will rapidly deteriorate, 





No Neep to Fearn Compretition.—The American farmer never 
need fear the competition of his foreign brethren, He is his own 
landlord, his own manager, his own ee aud his own workman 
to as large an extent as is practicable. Moreover, he is educated 
and intelligent, and therefore apt to learn and improve, aud is in- 
dustrious, No other farmer in the world enjoys all these advan- 
tagas, and as every one of these helps to make him succeaaful in 
his task, ho can never suffer from the competition of those who 
have rents to pay to landlords, or who hire managers, and go 
themselves soft-handed, or who have te depend wholly upon hired 
labor, or who are, onthe other hand, plenged in the deepest 
poverty and the densest ignorance.—4 merican Ayricuiturist. 


TiBek,—Timber changes but little in the process of seasoning 
in the direction of its leogth, but it shrinks considerably in the 
direction of its thicknesa, Much economy may be practised, and 
great waste prevented, by buildera having sheds of sufficient ex- 
tent; the ventilation should- be whole, and without partial draught, 
which might affect the ends or any portion of the drying wood more 
than another; and, as timber rots so much more rapidly by the 
euds than by the sides, the roof should hang well over to protect 
them. The advantages of shedding wood are very evident, for, left 
exposed at oue tiie to the scorching heat of a noonday eun, at 
another to the effect of dreuching rains, and in the winter split, 
shaken, and riven by the freezing of the water which has insinua-~ 
ted itself into the pores, it has been found by those who deal large- 
ly with it, that it needs but short work to destroy is, 





Tae Formation or Coau.—Mr. E. A. Wansch, in his annual 
address to the Geological Society of Glasgow, referring to the evi-~ 
dence shewing the immense time required to produce a seam of 
coal, draw attention strongly toe the conditions which he had ex- 
amined in the Isle of Arran, ‘'here he “found numerous cylinders 
of trees completely flattened of course, lying across each other 
at various angles, with their berk, compressed into less thickness 
than common pasteboard, and the carbonaceous mattera reduced 
to graphite, so that from 3 in. to 4 in. in thichness of this impure 
coul contained probably twenty generations of trees overlyin 
each other. Now if we allow thirty years only for the life of ea 
tres, we have 600 years for the formation of 4 in. of impure coal, 
or 1800 yeara for the formation of 1 ft. of coal.” 





Tae Propvorion of Hear it FLowers has often been observed 
and messured, and the general chemical explanation given of the 
phenomenon is no doubt true in the main. It depends upon 
oxidation or the union of oxygen gas with the tissues of plants 
or their contents, and to the “combustion” or destruction that goes 
on in consequence, accompanied by the emission of carbonic acid 
gas, In an earlier stage of the plant’s life the process is just the 
reverse. The leaves and green portions of the plant when exposed 
to sunlight give out oxygen gas; the process is one of dooxida- 
tion, and with it occurs a process of evaporation of moist vapour 
from the surface ; both cooling processes ; ac that while on the one 
hand during the flowering period and during the ripening of 
fruits and the germination of seed we may expect the temperature 
of the plant to rise: on the other, all the time assimilation of 
carbon 18 gaing on in its tissues still green and exposed to light 
the temperature may be expected to be no higher than that of 
the surrounding air.-~ Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Dr. TaLtmaGk ON THE CHRYS4NTHEMDM—lIon a recent sermon, 
Dr, Talmage, of Brooklyn, U. 8. A., said :— The Chrysanthe- 
mum has taken us this week by storm of bright colours. Horticul- 
tural Hall, New York, has been all ablaze with this foreign flower. 
Even people who loug ngo decided that the Clunese must go, have 
generously decided that this Chinese plant may take saben 
of our gurdens and hot-honses. Thousands of citizens have paid 
this week for the privilege of looking upon these constellations 
of floral beauty. To walk among item has aeemed like crossing 
a corner of heaven. We applaud this floral exhibition as indica- 
tive of elevated taste. He who in the Book of Books compares 
himself to the Rose of Sharop and the Lily of the Valley, no 
doubt approves of this decoration of our city. There is a possi- 
bility that the Rose, which has heretofore been considered the 
Queen of Flowers, may be outvoted by the one thousand varieties 
of this Mongotian importation. Long live the Chrysanthemum !” 
—Gardening World. 


ey, 


A New Veorerasts Pyst tx Australta.—The Colonies and 
India states that furmers have cause for grumbling in Australia 
as wellasin Engtand. In England the main causes are succer- 
sive wet seasons, and the fact that other countries cay place their 
produce on the English market at a lower figure than the English 
producer can accept and yet have a profit. In Australia farmers 
complain that drougiits are too common, and thea means of con- 
veyance are not sufficient to take their produce to market, fn 
addition to these drawbacks they are plagued with locusts, marsu- 
pials, and rabbite, and with Bathurst Burr, Thistle, Prickly Pear, 
and Sweet Brier. To this listthe Lautana appears likely to have 
to ba aided. The Lantana is a shrub resembling a gigantic 
Raapberry bush, bearing seeds which are much relished by birds, 
which scatter them far and wide, and already the neighbourhood 
‘of Sydney posseases a considerable growth of the unwelcome 
stranger, It appears to have been imported from Fiance ass 
garten flower, and, if it could be confined to the garden, it would 
be an ornament instead of a nuisance. But in New Caledonin it 
has already covered valleys and mountain slopes with a luxuriant 
growth of almost impenetrable serub, reudering a large extent of 
canutry utterly valueless anti! it has been rooted up aud burut, 
So many runs have been seriously prejudiced in value by neglect 
in coping with Burr and Thistle, and iatterly with Prickly Pear, 
that it is to be hoped that this new vegetable pest will not be 
allowed to make headway. 





Way Seeps Fait.—Wheo purchased seeds fail, the seedeman is 
blamed, If seeda do not produce a crop true to kind, the fault is 
probably that of the seedsmon, or rather of the seed grower; bul 
when seeds fail outright, the fault is generally that of the oue who 
suws them. Entire failure with seeds is usually due te one of two 
causes: Too deep covering, and to improper covering. When the 
seedling plants appear above the surface of the sotl, the growth 
made iu doing this is eutirely from the contents of the seed. The 
stem of the. ininute embryo, the rudimentary plant, elongates, a 
portion pushes downwards into the soil, and another pushes up- 
wards towards the surface of tle soil, The material for this growth 
was provided beforehand in the seed itself, either in the seed leayes 
of the embryo, as in the cucumber, or auiside of the embryo plant, 
aa in the beet. This growth takes place before thea plant has 
formed any roots by. which it cau take np nutriment from the apil. 
It ig evident, if the seed be so far below the surface that the mate- 
rial provided fer the growth of the young plant is exhausted, before 
thai reaches tle surface, it must die. Lence, covering too deep is 
a frequeut source of failure. Ifthe seeds are but slightly covered 
with very louse soil, the embryo plant, after it starts, is in contact 
with the air, which filla the spacea between the particles of the soil 
and soon ilries and dies, This common cause of failure may be 
avoided, by compacting the soil, bringing ita particles in close con- 
tact with the seed, and protecting the tiny plante from contact with 
the diying air, Hence, compacting the soil by the use of a roller, 
by patting the surface with the back of a spade or by the old me- 
thod, reugh, hit effective, of “treading in the seed,” by passing 
aver the raws with the feet, either of these, which produces the 
same result, will ensure auceess with seeda which otherwise would 
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fail. These area most important points, to be heeded at sowing 
time,—American Agriculturtat. 








Original Articles. 





BULB GARDENING IN INDIA. 


Liuroms on Livies—(continued from page 247) 


The following descriptive list of the numerous varieties of this 
beautiful family is taken from that admirable work “ Bulbs and 
Bulb Culture.” ‘The kinds best adapted for cultivation in the 

lains are marked thus* ; all the varieties may be grown in the 
pills at an elevation of £4000 to 8000 ft, 

“ Liliams are scaly bulbs, varying in size and colonr, and. are 
found in the temperate zones of the Old and New Worlds. They 
flower from the early Spring antil late in Autumn, the flowers 
being mostly white, yellow and red. The Lilies have no calyx, 
properly so called, being naked at the base. The corella or 
‘adanth is sia-petalled, funnel or bell shaped, divided inte equal 
segments, smo-th, and marked with a flat prominence on the ex-~ 
panded flowers ; stamens six in number, filaments of equal length 
to, or even shorter than the perianth ; anthers oblong, incuntbent, 
attached on the inside by the middle of the back ; germ or evary 
cylindrical, ae farrowel ; atyle cylindric as long as the corolla ; 
stigmas, thickish, reunded, three-lobed ; capsule, six-furrowed, 
and angled with a three corner hollow, with three-valved cells ; 
seeds numerous, margined, covered with a brown covering or skin; 
leaves numerous, either scattered or in whorls, generally long, 
narrow, pointed and smooth. 

Mr. Baker has classified the liliea in accordance mainly with 
the shape of the periauth or flower, and also the character and 
disposition of the leaves, on a similar principle as the size of the 
corona or crown of Narcissus is made the basis of cleasification. 

The following are the sub-genora of lilies as arranged by this 
distinguished botanist :— 


Sub-genus I. Cardiorrinum: Perianth funnel-shaped, with ob- 
innceolate segments, faleate only at the apex. Leaves, stalked, 
heart-shaped ovate. Examples: Z. giganteum and L. eordifolium, 


Sub-genus II. Lulirion : Periauth funnel-shaped, with oblanceolate 
segments, fulcate only at the apex; leaves linear or lanceolate, 
sessile or nearly so. Tube scarcely widened from the base to the 
middle, Examples: £. PAillipense, Z Wallichianum, L. longiflo- 
rum, L. Neilgherrense. Tube gradually narrowing from the base 
to the neck ; leaves scattered. Ezamples: L. Japonicum, E Kra- 
meri, L. Nepalense, L. candidium, L. belladona. 


Leaves in whorls, Examplea: £2. Washingionianum. 


Sub-genas IIL. Archalirion: Perianth open, funnel-shaped, 
with deeply spreading segments, which ere broadest below ‘tha 
middle; stumens diverging from the curved style. Leaves 
sessile. Examples: ZL. tigrinum, £, ocypetalum. 

Leayes shortly stalked. Examples: £, speciosunt, L. auratum., 


Sub-genus IV. Jsolirion: Perianth erect, with segments which 
are falcate in the expanded flower, bat not revolate; stamens 
diverging on all sides from the straight style. Leaves in whorls, 
Examples : £. Piiladelphicum, L. mediolotdes. 


Leaves seattered, style longer than the ovary. Examples: L, 
bulbiferum, LE. croceum, L. davuricum, L. Catesii. 


Sub-genns ¥. Martagon: Perianth cernuonus, with the segments 
very revolute ; stamens diverging on all sides from the straight 
atyle. Leaves in whorls. Examples: American epecies—Bulba 
annual bearing rhizomes: EL. Canadensis L. pardalmum, I, super- 
bum, L. Roezeli, L. CGolumbianum, L. umbellatum.:. Qld World 
apecies : L. Martagon, L, anemaceum, L. Hansoati. 


Leaves scattered, lanceolate, many nerved, perianth faleate above 
the middle. Example: L. monadelphum. Perianth revolute to 
below the middle, £. polyphyllum, L. pontienm, L. carniolioum. 
Leaves narrowly linear, with one or few nerves ; segments of the. 
perianth six to twelve lines broad in the middle, Examples: LZ. tes- 
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taceust, L. Leichtlini, L. paeudo-tigrinum. Segmenta of the perianth 
three to six lines broad in the middle: L. pompontum, £ Chalcedont- 
cum, £4. calipsum, &. tenuiflora. Another sub-genus has since heen 
added, Notholirton, in which to place doubtful or uncertain 
species. At present it has only been fnrnished with the interme- 
diate plants between a Lilium and 9 Fritjllaria: £. Thgmpsonianum 
and &. roscum. 


Sos-cRnus I—Carplocrinom Grovr. 


Lilium giganteum and eordifolium.—For all practicable purposes 
these two are the same, though one is a native of lidia and the other 
Japan, and eertain botanical differences have been noticed that 
have induced botanists te designate them distinct species. This 
is the noblest and moat stately of all lilies. Its mode of growth is 
likewise different frem others. It has a great number of large 
jeavea near the ground, and some also on the stems, something 
like, though more blunt and much thicker than those of Hucharis 
Amazonica, The bulbs are large, and the stulks rise to a height 
af five to ten feet, very stout and strong at the base and tapering 
towards the extremity, more like the stem of a flowering aloe 
in miniature than an ordinary Lily. The flowers are very large 
and numerous, from 5 im to 6 in. round the neck, arranged in 
racemes 15 to 24 inches long, and from six to twelve flowers 
in a raceme, the colour being white, tinged with green on the 
outside avd stained with purple on the throat. This ig at 
once the most majestic and striking of all known Lilies when in 
flower, and is so strikingly different in form, and general habit 
from all others, as to have been excluded from the family by 
some botanista. Its very distinctness, however, claims for it a 
place in every garden. 


LILIES WITH ERECT BELL-SHAPED FLOWERS. 
Isottnion Group. 


_ EB. bulbtferum.—This is perhaps one of the most generally grown 
and best known of all Lilies, It is 4 very strong Swing orlaican 
and orange spotted Lily, found in most old-fashioned gardens, and 
possessed in an extraordinary degrea of the power of holding its 
own against all comers, and even enlarging itself indefinitely 
by forming bulblets in the axils of the leaves, and at times all up 
the stoma, and forming whole families of the same around tlie 
hase of the stem, Jltis therefore peculiarly well adepted for es- 
tablishing and extending itse/f in difficult or unfavourable positions, 
It is probable that there are upwards of a dozen varieties of this 
fine old Lily in cultivation, The leaves are numerdus and narrow, 
the flowers vary from aix to eighteon, and are arranged on a sort 
of raceme or head. | 


TL, eroceum, as the name implies, has generally more orange in 
the flower than £. dulbiferum, which is crimson and orange spotted, 
croceum being light orange spotted black. It seldom or never 
forms bulblets in the axils of the leaves. There are also, however, 
several sub-yarieties of Z£. croceum, as precoz, an early flowering 
sort; Sulgidum, a fiery red variety, with black spota ; sthiricum, 
dwarf yellow, and éenuifolium, a somewhat graceful yellow variety 
with dark spots. This is however rather delicate. 


*L, davuricwm is less robust than buldtferum, the stem has little 
or no down on it, a general characteristic of the species. Neither 
are the flowers quite so numerous, seldom exceeding six or eight 
onastem. Thia variety is not very common in gardens, It is a 
noble prange-red Lily with yellow centre. 


“LZ. umbellatum, of which there are several varieties, is classed by 
some aga sub-variety of Sulbiferum or davuricum. Most of the 
forms of umbsllaéum are stronger and more robust than davuricum, 
and are noble rich Lilies, growing from. 1}ft. to 3ft. in height. 

*L.. umbeliatum erectum is an extremely robust, carmine, scarlet 
and yellow variety, particularly showy and handsome. 

*L. umbellatum, immaculatum, deep orange, shaded red, not 
spotted. 

“I, umbeliaium, incompariblis, deep crimson and orange ; one of 
-the finest of this showy section. 


*Z. unbellatum sanguineum, very deep coloured, “striking and 
distinct. | 


*L. umbellatum punctalum, richly spotted; fine robust growing 
variety, 

*2E. Thunbergianum is a native of Japan, and as yet rather un- 
common, though first introduced nearly thirty vears ago. It may be 
roughly described as the Japanese type of the Huropean dulbiferum. 
It is a noble Lily, softer in colour and larger in size, the expanded 
flower being quite fiveinches across, The colours range from soft 
apricot to the richest crimson shades, and altogether the Lilium 
Thunbergianum and its‘numerous varieties are amongst the finest 
of all for open sir culture. It has no bulbleta in the axils of the 
leaves, and unless in the case of L, maculatum and Wilsonii, few of 
the snb-varioties of this sub-species of budiiferumare much spotted. 


Tha following are amongst the finest and most accessible varieties 
of Lilium Thunbergianum :— | 

*£, T. atronsanguinea grandiflora, rich crimson bicolor, orange 
red, striped with orange. 


*L. T. fulgens, rich crimson. 


*L.. T. Wilsoni (pardinum) richly spotted and maculeted, almost 
ikea Tiger-Lily, probably @ hybrid between £. duldiferum and 
L. figrinum. 

*L. T. citrinwm (Prince of Wales) is golden yellow, black dots, 
rick and striking. 


“Z. T. flore pleno (staminosum) is a double yariety ofa deep red 
colour, thickly covered with black spots. : 


*2. 7. mutaceum aureum (nigro maculatum) is one of the most 
dwarf—from 6 to 9 inches high—and beautiful of Lilies, of» 
rich soft apricot colour, spotted black. 


*L. T. Armeniacum (venustum) is a beautiful salmon yellow 
coloured Lily free from spots, a colour and style rare among 
lilies. 

*Z, T. Van Houttti is a charming new variety with broad petals 
of a bright crimson, and orange shade, and very large spots, 


Liliwn Catesbat is one of the smallest and most beautiful Lilies, 
introduced*in 1806. It seldom grows to more than 1 ft. or 14 ft. 
high. A higher stature is often quoted for it, but it seems that 
the species has been lost to cultivators, and that Z. umbellatum, 
a taller plant, ia frequently grown instead of it, It was found 
by Catesby in the open parts of the moist Savannahs of Carolina, 
The bulb is small, about the size of a Wainut; the colour of the 
flower a rich mixture of red, orange, and brown, freely spotted 
with purple. 

LE. Philadelphicum is a noble Lily, common in Canada and North 
America, also found in Japan ; was introduced into England in 
1754 and flowered by Miller in 1757. It rises toa height of 
1 ft. to 3 ft., and its Howera sre yellow or orange, spotted with 
black, and occasionally blotahed with red. It is one of our noblest 
and hardiest lilies. ; 


*£. Kamachatiense (Sarana}is a black flowering Lily, rather rare, 
but easily had through those in the trade, who make lilies a spe- 
ciality, and worthy of introduction and general cultivation from its 
extreme novelty. 

Lilium concolor (sinieum) ia a rare brilliant scarlet Lily of great 
beanty, introduced from China in 1806, but still far from common 
in cultivation, There are also two varieties of thia fine lily, 
Coridion, yellow with brown spots, and Purthenion, or the ladies’ 
lily of the Japanese, a bright yellow and white variety, equally 
ot more rare. ‘These had better not be sought after except 
by Lily enthusiasts, as the prices of single bulbs range aa high as 
one guinea. | ) 

THUMPET-SHAPED Littrs. 
EuLiniox Grovr. 


*The beautiful European Lily candidum is known as the lily by 
every one, the Madonna Lily of the Italians, the Holy Lily of many 


in England, and the most popular lily probably in existence. 


The flowers are generally trumpet or fannel-shaped, horizontal or 
slightly drooping. Under cultivation candidum rises to about 
24 ft. to 4 ft. in height ; has many leaves, especially round the 
base, and from 9 te 13 flowera. The season of flowering is from 
the end of February to the middle of July. This depends, how- 
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ever, considerably on sight, soil and cultivation. The trumpet- 
shaped section of Lilies afford a long succession of flowers from 
June to September. There are several varieties of the common 
white lily, ag L. candidum is generally called. None are, on the 
whole, more beautiful than the species, but all are usefal, and as 
they are so hardy and easily cultivated, all the varieties should be 
grown. 


*Z. candidum leno isa double variety much prized by 
many, though scat the doubjeness is held to take the poetry 
and sentiment out of the flower. 

*Z. eandidum speciosum ia'a smaller flowered snowy while vari- 
ety. The purple-tinged variety of candidum flore purpureo striata 
seems to many the true species spoilt. Then there are at least four 
varieties which add colour of foliage to the simple beauty of the 
flower. An important addition has recently been made to this sec- 
tion ing variegated double-flowered variety, L flore pleno argyrea 
variegata. This is however still scarce and dear. The older and com- 
moner forms of variegated leaved L. candidum are fol aureo_mar- 
ginata, with dark green leaves, edged with a golden band ; £. can- 
didum fol aurea, finely variegated and striped with gold ; L. candt- 
dum fol aurea maculata, leaves richly blotched with gold, and £., 
candidum, argenteo marginata, leaves rig a with white silvery bands. 
The foliage of these is so rich and distinct from that of all other 
variegated plants that they are worth growing for the leaves alone, 
while most of them flower as freely as the greeu leaved varieties. 


* Lilium longiflorum, and its several varieties, are among the 
grandest of all flowers in cultivation. The flowers are of immense 
size, pure white, and deliciously fragrant. It bears a strong resemn- 
blance to Z. candidum, and is a native of China and Japan. ‘The 
stem rises to a height of 1} ft. to 2} ft., and is stiff, erect, and 
glabrous. The leaves are numerous, flowers one or two, horizontal 
or drooping ; perianth 5to7 inches Jong, pure white inside and 
out, with yellow stamens. 


L. longiflorum eximium (Wileonit roseum) one of the noblest, 
purest, and sweetest Lilies in cultivation. It is also, the largest 
of the lorgiferum section, though £. grandiflorum’ approaches 
pretty near teit in size. The position of this fuwer on the stem 
is also different from longiflorum. But practically the chief merit 
of the variety is its taller stem and larger flower. ‘The habit is 
mre compact and the leaves shorter, the flowers larger, sometimes 
8 inches long; and the perfume one of the most unique and 
agreeable among lilies, having a large dash of orange blossoms in it. 


*L. longiflorum Lin Kin is a large pure white Japanese variety. 


*Z, longiflorum Takesima.—Very large pure white flowers, which 
are rendered more strikingly beautiful by betng placed on a dark 
cologred—almost black-——stem—a very model of contrast. 


L, Neilgherrense ia a magnificent Lily, and may be called th® 
Indian example of Z. longiforum. Itis-a native of the bighet 
latitades of the Neilgherries, about 8000 feet above the sea level. 
The stem is stout and strong, rising toa height of two to three 
feet ; the Jeaves are more namerous and broader than in £. lanct- 
yelium. The flowers average from five to seven ona plant, mea- 
suring & inchea to 12 inches in length, are deliciously fragrant, 
the prevailing colour being while tinged with primrose, 

L. Wallichianum though more distinct from L. longiflorum 
than either of the other varieties or sub-species yet enumerated, 
may yet he not tase A described as the giant representative 
of that species from the Himalayas. Itis worthy of its native 
site, being a giant among the Lilies of this section ; a very prince 
among thei all, not only for stature (from 5 ft. to 6. f&.) but for 
its fragrance. 


*Lilinm Joponicum Browntt. This isa bid noble and beautifal 
Lily, with a stem of from 2 ft.to 3 ft. in height, rounded and 
glabrous, with alternate numerous leaves scattered regularly 
over the stem. The flower is solitary, large, and beautiful, pure 
white within and slightly purple central vein outside. Some 
botanists consider it a distinct sub-species, and others as a 
juxuriant variety from the outgrowth of long cultivation. 


*r. Japonicum Krameri is a beautiful Lily, closely resembling 
L. auratum, bat with neither spots, or centre lines; the colour is a 
delicate pink or liga rose, Several new varieties: of this fine 
lily are also now to be had, such as Z, Kramert album, pure white ; 





ZL, Krameri roseum, rose pink, very beautiful, and Z, Krameri 


rubrum, a deep rose. 


L. Washingtonianum isa aweet and noble Lily from California, 
where it abounds in woods, and thrives near the streams that feed 
the Sacramento river. It reaches a height of from 8 ft, to 5 ft., 
stem stiff, erect, glabrous, like the whole plant; leaves, which are 
4 in. to 5 in. Jong and nearly 3 in. broad, are arranged in whorls 
of from eight toa dozen leaves, placed at intervals of 3 or 4 
inches on the lower part of the stem. The flowera vary in 
number from four to fourteen or eighteen, formed into a raceme 
a foot or more in length. The lowers aro Sin. or 9 in. broad 
when fully expanded, and from 2 in. to 4 in. deep, colour white, 
tinged with purple ; sweet scented. There isalso a purple variety 
of this noble tly. L. Washingtontanum purpureum. This lily, 
which does not seem such a strong grower as the species, changes 
to purple s few days after opening. ‘These lilies are now becoming 
plentiful in commerce, and as there seeme no lack of them in 
California, no doubt the growing demand for them will soon bring 
them within the reach of all at moderate prices. 





DRACAINAS. 


The Dracsena is undoubtedly one of the most useful amongat 
the many beautiful foliage plants that are easily grown in this 
country, and yet, strange to say, they are not popular among 
amateur gardeners, but like many other good things they have | 
been thrust into the background owing to the undue prominence 
attained by the Croton during the past few years in our Indian 
Gardens. Weil, the “Croton mania” may now be considered amongat 
the things of the past, although it must be admitted that i¢ dies a 
very hard death, and we trust that there isa good time coming 
when the many other fine foliaged plants now intredneed into the 
country will receive the attention their merita deserve. : 

The present is a good time for propagating Dracenas both 
means of roots and stems, where required in quantity. If me 
now they will be sufficiently advanced to make fine well colour- 
ed plants before the cold season seta in, at which time they will 
be found very useful for table and other decorations. For pro- 
pagation purposes choose plants that have grown tall and leggy— 
the taller indeed the better, os the stem will then cut into a great- 
er number of pieces. In the first place cut off the top of the plant, 
and put it in as an ordinary cutting, leaving sufficient stem 
athastied to it toform a base, and do not remove too many leaves, 
or when rooted it will have to be grown on for some time before 
it becomes effective ; whereas if struck with as many leaves as 
possible ag soon ag it is potted, it becomes a good dwarf plant. 
The tops should be placed in small well-drained pots in a compost 
of two-thirds coarse sand and one-third good loam well mixed 
up together. It will ba necessary to stake any of them that may 
be top heavy. After potting they should be kept in a glass case 
or frame, and kept as close as possible, when they will soon roat, 
After that they should be hardened off without delay and shifted 
into Jarger pots. Another way, and one often followed, is to put 
new cocoa-nut fibre refuse in the case or frame and in it insert 
the cuttings instead of putting them in pots; but where this is 
done, they will require to be kept close for a few days after being 
rooted and potted, just to give the roots a start in the new 
compost, When the tops are taken off they should be thoroughly 
cleaned before putting them in the cage or frame, as, if there le 
but a few insects on them in the confined atmosphere in the 
case, they will spread rapidly. Cuttings of the stem may be put 
either in a close case or in pans or pots. Cut the stems up into 
lengths of 1 in, to 2 in,, andthe thick feshy roots into rather 
smuller pieces ; this done, lay them in rows in cocoa-nnt fibre, 
leaving about half an inch between each row of stems, and when 
so placed cover them to the depth of one inch with fibre, levelling 
it down, when all will Le finished. Give water very sparingly 
for the first few days, as any excess of moisture will cause many 
of the pieces to rot. The young plants willseon push up freely 
from every joint, and when they have made four or five leaves 
they should be removed from the parent stems. Most of them 


root quite independently of the old stem, and if cut off carefully 
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ean be at once potted, when, if kept close for a few days, they soon 
become established. ‘The old stems can be laid in again as before, 
when they will push into growth, but only weakly or irregularly 
as compared with their first effort. _ 

Stem cuttings of Dracsna Goldieana or Lindeni will not grow, 
but thess may be propagated in this way: when the plant has 
attained « aufficient height take off the top and put it in asa cute 
ting ; after a time the old plant will push out another shoot from 
the bud immediately below the cut part, which when atrong 
enough may be cut offand treated as the top. The rate of increase 
by this mothod is slow as compared with stem propagation, but is 
useful in the case of kinds that grow but with difficulty from eyes, 
such as D. congesta, gracilis, excelsa, dc. Wherea plant has a 
very fine crown of leaves, and it is desired to strike the top with as 
little risk as possible of losing them, a ring of about 4 in, to 1 in. 
of the bark should be removed at the height required, and some 
moss should be hound around which must always he kept moist. 
If done in this way the top need not be separated from the parent 
plant till it pushes roots into the moss, when it should ba taken off 
and potted. 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


PLANTING —Where any alterations in grounds or gardens are con- 
templated, the present is the most suitable time for making them. 
- Tn selecting trees and shrubs it is necessary to take into consider- 
ation their habit of growth and the form they are likely to assume 
when they are fully developed, aud whether they will be of an 
upright or drooping habit, or of a round-headed or pyramidal 
form, &¢., and with a view to secure the desired effect in groupiug 
or arrangement, the hue aud form of leaf should also have atten- 
tion given them. There is also auother very important point 
hich should not be loat sight of, viz., that of selecting plants 
that are likely to thrive in the soil and situation whera it ig in- 
tended they should .be planted. In the case of uewly introduced 
species this can ouly be ascertained by experimeut, and this will 
generally be upon a somewhat limited scale, The nature of the 
soil will considerably iufluence the mode of procedure necessary in 
moving any plants that have attained a large size, in strong adhe- 
give Boils that will bold together, so that they can be moved with 
good balls. These should be kept intact as big as the meana of 
moving them will allow, and the roots beyond such balls ouglit to 
have the soil from around them saakitan / removed ao as to secure 
as great a length as possible, for upou the amount of the smailer 
fibres that can be retained will, in a great measure, depend 
the progress the plants will make after removal. In all cases 
where large planta of this description have to be moved, the 
holes in which they are placed must be made wide enough not 
only to admit the ball but also to allow the roots that extend 
beyond it to be laid out straight, and not twisted round in the 
unnatural position often done by careless panera As the soil 
is being filled in the roots must be well drenched with water ; 
if this be given now in sufficient quantities no more will be 
required, as the plants will at ouce commence to grow. In light 
ground it generally happens that very little soil will adhere to 
the roots, in ich ease it is still more imperative that as great 
a length of root as ‘possible be.secured. Shrubs that bave 
attained any size, and have to be removed in such soil as this, 
will requira more support to protect them from the winds 
after re-planting than thoge that can be moved with a good 
ball. In the case of smaller plants that are to-be shifted proceed 
as recommended for the larger ones ; with these as with the othera 
the more roots that are retained with the least mutilation, the 
lesa check will they receive. Iu preparing ground for the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs no labour should be thought too great ; for 
the reason that when this is well done at first, the plants not 
only start off vigorously, but no other disturbance or addition to 
the soil is required for years, therefore trench deeply and manure 
liberally for even the commonest shrubs. 
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Daaintna Lawns anp WaLrs.—The heavy rainfall of the 
present season has been such as, in the case of lawns and pleasure 
rounds, to show where any defect or deficiency in the way of 
traiiage exists ; and where work of this nature has to be done, 
there is no better time than the present for carrying it out. Hore, 
as in the other parts of the garde, the depth to which the draing 
should be cut must be regulated by the character of the soil. On 
lawns where the soil is retentive enough, open material, such as 
clinkera, brick-rubbish or burnt clay, should be placed over the 
sub-soil pipes in such quautities as to fill upto within 10 inch 
or 12 inch of the sarface. By this meane water will much more 
quickly fiud its way iuto the drains, The necessity for removing 
all stagnant water, consequent upon badly dcained walks, is equal- 
ly pressing. It frequently happens that, however well such 
work hag beau done in the first instance, the drains get choked up 
in course of time by the roote of trees, &e. 


WALE-MAKING.—It is very common, especially in small gar- 
dens, to see the walke so badly made as to render them soft and 
incomfortable after any considerabla amount of rain bas fallen. 
This generally arises from the material used having been spread 
on them without care, rough and fine being indiscriminately 
mixed together. Where such a state of thinga exists, the best 
way is to begin atone end aud sift the whole over again, passing 
it firat through a 14 inch meshed riddle, and afterwards through a 
second of inch, putting the largest at the bottom, the second 
size upon them, aod the finest on the surface, By this meang 
one of the greatest comforts in a garden. may be secured—an 
efficient path, through which the water will quickly penetrate, 
leaving the surface dry and pleasant to walk upon. | 


Lawxs should be well swept to remove all worm-casts, and 
where necessary rolled previously to being mown, for although 
most machines profess to roll as well as cut the grass, yet 
if mowing be attempted where the ground ia full of worm-casts 
without their being previously removed, a single operation will do 
more to injure the cutting capabilities of any machine than a 
dozen mowinga when the surface is free from grit. The existence 
of moss on lawns is produced intwo ways-——n wet condition and 
extreme poverty of the soil caused by exhaustion resultant from 
continuous mowing, and the oon-supply of enriching material to 
enable it to afford nouriahment to the grass, Where moss exists 
from the latter cause, a dressing of lime and ordinary loam (one 
part of the former to three parts of the latter) scattered on about 
ono ingh in thickness, will be of the greatest benefit in destroying 
the moss aud promoting the growth of the grass. | 


QHRYSANTHEMOMS will now require attention. The earliest 
plants that were propagated in January will now be ready for 
their blooming pots: those struck later in tha season should 
Kivery encouragement should 
be given to promote vigorous growth, as the secret of 
success is to get them well astablished and the growth thoroughly 
matured, which cannot be done if they are left to make it later in 
the seasou. Although of a gross feeding aature, it is not (at this 
season especially) advisable to nse a very ricli soll, good fibry loam 
with the addition of one-fourth or one-sixth of very oid cowdung 
being the best aud most suitable, as what stimulante they re- 
quire can be given later in aliquid form when making and deve- 
loping the buds, To keep them healthy however, with foliage 
down to the ground, they mast not be stinted for water, as their 
requirements in this respect are greater than most plants, and i¢ 
will be found that ia dry, hot weather they will often need it twice 
aday. Pluoging the pots in some non-conducting material, such as 
leaves or cocoa fibre refuse, is a great saving, as it not only pre- 
vents the sun and beat beating against them, but it keeps the 
roots in a comfortable condition, free from sudden changes so 
inimical to their welfare. ‘The greatest danger, however, at this 
seagon of the year is from heavy, continuous rains, Many growers 
adopt the precaution of placing their plants in a verandah or other 
sheltered position, and if carefully attended to and light and air 
freely admitted, they will thrive very satisfactorily. We prefer, 
however, to keep the plants inthe open air, selecting a well raised, 
slightly shaded position, arranging the pots ona bed of 2 to 
8 inches of coal cinders or ashes, placing over the plants a 
light bamboo frame work which isused to support common rush 
mats (Acoghias), These are used only during very heavy rains, or 
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if we bave & break of very hot weather, the planta are shaded for 
two or three hoursgin the middie of the day, 


Dovusis Zennias.—There ts generally a paucity of gay bloom- 
ing plants at this sexson, and although Zinnias are not genoraily 
cultivated in pots, they ate moat valuable for that purpose, their 
gay colours and fine, large globalar flowers making quite a display 
long after they cease blooming in open beds, where excess of damp 
and heavy raiua sometimes cut short their beauty. Any left over 
from peo should have their flower buds nipped out and be 
potted up at once, after which set them in the sliade fora few 
days till they get hold of the soil, and then place them in an open 
situation. A fow seeds sown now will not be too late, as they grow 
rapidly at this geazon and soon come into bioom. 


Crprrts AutennivoLios—The variegated form of this plant 
is wsually liked the best, but thegreen kind is also worth growing, 
although not so showy. Both are most useful when in small pots, 
6 inches or 7 inches in diameter, The present iss good time for 
dividing any that have got too large, turning them out of the 
pots, separating them #o as to leave twoto three crowns in each. 

6 variegated sort generally keeps its colour beat when grown 
in loam. The plants, as goon as they begin to grow, should be kept 
mm & light siry position, as this tends to preserve the variegation 
aud keeps them stouter. 

PROPAGATION,—Continue to strike cuttings of foliaga and 
flowering planta as recommended in our last issue. 








THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


The only work in this department is to contimuato make sow- 
ings, at regular intervals, of Brmjals, Ochro, Cacumbers, and the 
various kinds of runner Beans and Gourds. 

Jerusalem Artichokes, Arrowroot, Turmeric, and Ginger, that - 
were planted early, will now require to be earthed up. 

All vacant groaad should now be turned over, leaving the sur- 
faceas rough as possible. The oftener this operation is performed 
during the next threa moutha the better condition will the 
ground be in, for planting ia October, 





THE FRUIT GARDEN, 


Peaches, Plums, aad the various members of the Orange and 
Lemon fanily may vow be budded successfully. 

Lichoss, Star Apples, &c., should now be propagated by Gootea ; 
Mangoes also may be grafted. 

The present is a favourable time for forming youcg plantations 
of Fruit trees. 
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(To THR EDITOR “ INDIAN GARDENER”.) 


Fangoon, 22nd June, 
Daan Sin,—What do you think is tha value of the following as com 


post for Roses in pote :—{ Loam (good), $ Powdered (Charcoal and 
old leaf mouk?, } old cow-dung, 


Yours faithfully, 


Roganran, 


Except under very exceptional cirenmstances, we should not recommend leaf 
mould for Rosse. Instend of this give more loam, or, say, a compost made as 
follows :—Eight parts loam, three parta old cow-dong, and one part charcoal + 
broken into pieces about the size of marbles. The latter will be found much 
mors effective than when it is redaced to powder,—Eb., I, @, 


ANSWEES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Roems ExcperantT (£. 7.) Thin out the growths if crowded, retaining all the 
stont, short-jointed wood, removing thos that are very sappy on the one hand 
and weak onthe other, By thus admitting light and nirto the foliage you wilt 
aid in maturing the gtowth ;do not, however, cat back the shoots that are left as 
you suggest, as thie would have the affect of induciag the planéa to prodnce a 
lot of weak lateral growth, which would effectually destroy al! chance of the 
planta bloomiug weil next season, If you do not prune the plants too closaly in 
the antamn, you will probably have fine blooms next year, but close proning, sach 
ne you hava hitherto practised, will rasalt in strong and parhaps flowerless growths 

Guano (2. &. F) A solution of one ounces to the gallon of water will be found 


| sufficiently strong for the class of planta gou mention, in fact for almost every 


description of hard-wooded planta : “little, and cften,” should always be our 
maxitn in naing this orany other kind of quid stimulant, 

Mandoxs (Fomona). The present is the most faroursbie season for propagating 
these : there is no mothod equal to the old native style, that is by approach graft- 


| tag. We have frequently beard of, and have in fact seen, planta propagated by 


budding, but it ism tedious and nocertain proccss, the buds generally remaining 
dormant for at least six months, At least from two to three years are lost as 


| compared with the former method. 


a 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

All matter intended for prblication, and all questions to be replied to shouid 
be sent in notlater than the Fviday previous to the day of publication, Ail com. 
manoieations should be written on one side of the paper only. It is also requested 
that oorrespondente forward their name and address, not for publication 
unless they wish it, but for the sake of that mataal confidence which shonld exist 
between the Editor and those who addrom him. We decline noticing any 
communication that is not accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 





Extracts. 
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w COLOUR EFFECTS IN GARDENS. 


When the bodiling syatem first came into vogno, if was no doobt the oz- 
treme brightness, or what we should now call gaudiness, that fore time 
caused itto hold the position in popular favour that it did, But, like avery 
other hobby that from tite to time takes possession of the gardening frater- 
nity, i¢ was-soon dows to desth, as anybody with the least perception might 
have foretold would be the cass, seeing that only scerlet Geraniums, sollow 


; ‘@aloeolarias, blue Lobelias, or purple Verbenas wore oesd, and, by way-of 
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a changes, the Jotlowing year thera were Verbenes, Celceclarias, and 
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Gereninme, the constant repetition of sgearlet, yellow, and blua being 
nauseating evento those frhe had little of no taste whatever in gatdening 
matters, #hilet othere with frrer perceptiond af the beautiful began te 
inquire for the Parsley bed, by way of relief, Aga matter of course, auch an 

unsatiefactory state of things could uot gontinue j ; but yet the asstem could 
not for eéyeral reasons be given up—a very good ona being that the great 
bulk of hardy fiowere had been ruthlessly swept out of the garden to make 
room for badding pautd, atid soy gardeners being, as it wers, in desparate 
atraite, the developing of the bedding systein began, foliage plaute of Farions 
colours velng mudd with the fowers: Then followed atandard graceful 
foliaged plants, hardy eurpeling planta, and now dw.irf and formal-growing 
sbrube are being used freely in asecciation with the commover typse of 
bedding planta; indesd, the improvemeut both in taste and arrangeinans, 
as well as in variety of plants, has been go repid that the most relentlaxs 
opponents of the aystem havé—reluctanbly, it may be—adnritted that tlre 
ayster has some redeeming qitatities, aud has cértairly given a great impetun 
to hortioulture in geieral; but I think that tHe etrongest rensod of all 
for its retentiou ia the auitabilty of it to format or geometrically dedigued 
-partarres. 

Perhaps the geuveral re-action now going on it favour of hardy horba- 
ceous perenuial piac:s may quite oust-the agetem, bat whether it dues go or 
not, a0 loug ae it ie practised, the question of coidur urust over be of 
paramount {ntportatoe, Most people’have their ou notions. as to what 
constitutes. perfection of colour in bedding arrangements. ‘Tbim the writér 
has sot atteived td, vor ia be certain that he haw any decided prefertnce 
for pne colon? over an ther, but: be bas vdry derided notioug aa to arrange- 
ment of the various gvlours, which are, tuat tha whols di«lt be so complete- 
ly commingled as to be puzzliug to determine what tiut or colour pre 
dowinates iu the entire arrangement. Thia rule he has followed for yours, 
and has had a fair amount of succesain tha working out of it, but is atill 
learning, the Iateat leason being that if any colour at all may predominate, 
it ig what gardeners know aa glaucous, that is, a light grey or whities green. 
Gf such a‘ooleur the oye never tires, perhaps because it ia in mich harmony 
With the predomtaant titite of the landsosape, and’ particelurly of the lawn, 

To sucossefully carry out the rule ay to arrangeineut of colours here 
advanced, there are other, what my be termed collateral, rules that muat he 
studied, the firat being. that high colours, euch as scarlet and yellow, must 
be uaed much more sparingly, that id, in less proportion thet colours of 
‘softer tint, for the obvious reason that these colvura ovocweigh, as it were, 
all othara; aecondiy, there must bé po violent transition from one colour to 
svother ; the contrasting of colours must be avoided ag much aa possible in 
favour of tka gradual intermiugling or harmonising of coloura; thirdly, the 
most decided or high colours, boing the heaviest, ought to occupy the most 
central position of beds, or clea be distributed in due proportion over 
the entire garden, to ansure an even bulanca of weight throngiowt ; and, 
farther, when deiding qwith such coloura, just to use them in ueceassary 
proportion, aud no more, and, if to err atall, to take care that it be on 
the aide of niggardliness. By cloge adneraues to thead rules, the writer 
has for yeara bad no diffouliy in producing harntony of coloar that bas 
worn so well, a4 to be just‘'ns welcomely viewed at the gud agit was at the 
beginning of tha season, for the quieter the colouring the more lasting ia 
the enjoyusant of it. Aud it tg pleissut to observe the great advange yeariy 
made-it fayour of what may be called neutral or the quieter tints; 
gxaudiners, a3 applied to bedding out, being now the exception rather thau, 
ae was the cada bot « fow yours back, the rule, 

To fully carry oat the ideal of cofour bers advocated, a great variety of 
planta is needed, bul not more thanin gardens where bedding out is’ 
practised ; bat, leat tho owners of gardeus of amaller dimensions may think 
it au inporsivie attainment in their cage, it may be well to ald that there is 
colour and colour, and that ifthey cannot, owing to lack of appHauces, &c., 
for raising plante,bave elaborate desigua ani variety in colour, they may 
have aequiva.ent inthe way of graceful foliiga and besutifuily tinted 
shrube of-varying hues and habit, from deep green to bright yellow, conical, 
weeping, atid feathery. Ret mospuras, Cypreasss, Yews, Yuccay,and many 
othets not. ouly associate well with all kinds of bedding plants, but with 
theit congeners in hardiness—phe variong kinds of bardy Sedums, Sazifrage 


and Veronivas, and these are ali within the means of the most utilitarian 
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owner of « garden, and might be arranged in bedding ont form, the ablrubs 
for centrda and panela, and the dwarf hardy plants for masting end 
carpeting, Buch a garden, though somewhat gombre in colouring, would 
be infinitely ioofe interesting dud pleasing than if it Were planted after 
the orthodox fashion of bedding ont.—The Garden. 





NEGLECTED INDUS!RIES IN INDIA. 
TO TAH EDITOR OF THE “PIUNEER,” 

Sir,—I venture to aend you the following lines, with the hope that some 
good may come of them, For want of a variety of openings for the 
employment of capital, ona has often aeen tea companies started and com- 
paling with other companies, with the resalé of lowering and perhaps 
ruining, the profits of all. Coffee and sinchona plantations have beau 
started in numbera, and ara destroying each other's profit. The eames occurs 
with cottou and other milla, cotton screws, &c. No sooner is au indnatry 
get up aud ta fond to gtve a fair profit to the shareloldars, than capitalinte 
rash fn and spoil, not only the profits of the pioneers, bnt alao their own ; 
while othee and new industries, which might give a profit to capital, are 
neglected. I shail here mention a few industries which I think might 
use up the capital of one or more companies with profit, There are now 
in India two imported plunts, which I introduced many yeara ago. Both 
of thease grow like words in almost any part of India, except where severe 
frost occurs. These are (1 } the Malta lemou tree, Citrus Limonum vulgaris 
of Risso; and (2) tha Seville orange, Curus Bigaradia of Risso. 
Both cau be propagated to any extent by budding on the common satis 
atock, by lavering, and by seed, Buth could be easily attended to by 
women, children, and the cheapest labour, In any temperate part of Ludin, 
where the kaghsi atmboo grows, these will grow, roquiring ouly irrigation 
during the hot, dry montha, Forthe actual cultivation ijittls skill ia ue- 
sesaary befond that of acommon mali, For working up the produce ons 
of two ukilled fovemen from Europa would at firat be necessary. The indua- 
tries’ reaultiug from these two delightful planta are the following:— 
From the Malta lemon: The rind ia mude into candied lemun-peel, or 
ia pressed for its essential oil, called “ sasential oil of lemon-pesl.” The 
latter is used in pharmacy, confestiouery, perfumery, aud for flavouring 
effervescing leamonades, Tha rind, pulp and juice all together, boiled with 
sugar, make a firat class lemon jelly, superior to marmalade: the juice 
alone of course is turned into citric acid. Thia is used in pharmacy, con- 
fectionery and for making acidulated effervescing drinks. But ita great 
future in India would, I think, be for the preparation of citrate of irou and 
gilinine, the one tonic needed for picking up the faverestricken population 
after being weakaned by malarious fevers. From the Seville oranga: The 
rind, pulp and julea ara made into marmalade of tue Brat quality.: The 
flowers, the finest ageuted of all the orange tribe, are distilled for their 
esaautial oil, called oif “ neroli.” Tt is alao extracted by “ enfleurage.” 
This oil ia used in pharmacy, perfumery, &o. The distilied water, after 
the oil ia removed, ia the “orange flower water" of commerce, used in 
pharmacy and confectionery, From the Heavies which are highly scented, 
another eggential oil, called " petit grain,” ie distilled, and is used princi- 
paily for acenting ordinary soaps. The Indian lime, or kagisi nimbon, 
might also be utilised for ita acid, and if caa also be made into lime-jatly } 
Tha reader wuy perhaps think that these are trifling notions, but consider. 
ing that Moir & Co. alone have fArea steam factories In different parte of 
Europe making marmalade from Seville oranges, [ need hardly say thyt 
these notionaare not, after ali,ao trifling as they would at first appear. 
Cheap sugar aud cheap fuel would of course be important iteme in 
these industries, It might be said that it would be cheaper to get all these 
products from Europe. So it waa said, yoare ago, that it would ba cheaper 
to carry cotton to England from India, and briug it back as manufactured 
articles, than it would be to work it up in India. Nevertheless there are 
severn) inilla in Cawopore, and many om the Bombay aide aud other 
places, which, if worked at sil, can only be workad ata profit, It might 
be alao aaid that the demand for euch producta in India would not be 
enough to support these industries, Latussee. All Europeans, in India, 
including’ soldiera, are fond of cakea, as alao the whole of the Eurasian 
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population; and cheap candied leuon and orange peel Would Gnd a aale 
among them, This. however, ia ous of the minor products, All Euro- 
peaue aud Eurasians are fond of efferveacing lemouades. These ongAt 
$o ba maide with citric acid flavoured with “lemou oiJ." Now, bowever, 
as imported tartaric acid is cheaper than citric acid, so-called lemonades 
are really tartarades. And the flavoring, with few exceptions, is probably 
nowhere. Ae testotelers inorease, the consumption of effervesoing lemon- 
ades, if nicely mae, wliaieo increase. Marmalades are now perhaps only 
need by Eoropeane who can pay for them. But, if sufficiently cheap, 
both marmalade and lemon jally would be naed by moat Europeans, inctaod- 
ing soldiers, and wiso +y wot Eurasians, Cheap aconted soap would be 
need by all Enropeansa and Evrasians. Aato citrate of iron and quinine, 
who in this country would not he glad to have it cheap? It ts one of 
the hert tonics to renovate the blond after malarial fevers. The ahova 
‘aus far ae India alona !s concerned, but then there are other marketa 
ty which these products might have access, Of this [am certaia, that 
beyond the necessary land and facilities for watering the trees, growing 
them woud present no difficulty whatever. They can both be made to 
grow jike any indigenous tres, and with proper cultivation they will 
flower and fruit abundautly. These two trees give their mein crop of 
flowers in apring, and ripen their miin crop of frait in December. But 
at old times they flowar and produce what natives call “damrez” fruit, 
which ripens at intermediate times, so that practically they bear fruit ali 
the year round, but produce their main crop in winter, Bangalore has « 
Mediterranean climate, and would probably anit these trees well His 
Highness the Nizam’s territories bate remarkably rich aoil, and these 
plants are almost certainto thrive there, lt would appear that orange 
aod Jamon trees like lime in the acil, the orange tres wood giving in ita 
ashes no leas than 45 per cent of dima, according to Liebig. In the Pioneer 
of the Sth February last, the now famous pundit ia made to may that in 
Tibet, fu the valley of the Zayul, at an elevation of 4,500 feet, he saw 
the lemon and the plantain growing. Thie, however, I know, that ia Home 
tha jamon tree ia often killed by frost, and in Florence they grow it in 
big nands, and house it in winter. Ia Naples and Sicily it grows abun- 
dantly. The hiatory of the introduction of the orange and lemon in 
Europe poiuta to their having been taken there by the Arabs, and that 
they came from India, or from eome place beyond the Ganges, so that 
their home ie either in or somewhere near, [udia. Ihave littrla doubt that 
on the southern slopes of many a Himalayan valley the orange and lemon 
trees would find many places, with a quasi-Mediterrauean climate, exclud 
ing, of course, tha gen, Incr vear Sylhet the orangeia probably inii- 
genous, or has bean grown there from time immemorial, Calcutta is 
supplied with oranges from Syihet. Why could not the Syihet orange be 
grown furits fine fruit in the same plantation with the Seville orange 
and tha Malta famon, for tieir own special products, a> that the planter 
would have “ several strings to hia bow 7” «In Lucknow the Sylhet orange 
grows remarkably well. In Delhi the Cintra orange grows famously, In 
Nagpore a fine orange ts grown which supplies Bombay with this fruit, 
Wherever any orange or lime will grow, the Seville orange and the Malta 
femon will grow equally wall Finally, [ need not say much about Eash- 
mir, which is par excetience the land of fruit, As tothe occupation, what 
could be more charming than growing oranges and lemous; making jama 
aud jelliee; and distilling assantial oilg? The planter bas a choice of 
the plaing or the hille for hia operations; nor is it necessary that the 
mavafacturer should ba algo the grower of the raw materials, Mill.owners 
do not grow their own cotton, wool or fibre; angar refiners dou’t grow 
their own augarcane ; and rarely do indigo-plantera grow theie own plant. 
Recentiy Lord Wolseley has been chaffad in many papers for ordering 
marmalade for the Soudan Expedition. It is understood that lemon juice 
or citric acid is oue of the best anti-scorbutics known, Both in the 
Army and Navy it ia largely used, and I believe the way itis usually 
administered is to have a parade of the man two or three times a week, 
when [fresh vogetables oanuot, be obtained, and each man ie made to 
swallow a nicaaure of acid juice. Tu observe the faces of the menaa the 
bottle muvea down the lines, would be enough to show that itis wota 
very pleasant draught, Totell the truth, if [ had to take citrio soid, I 
would prefer taking it in the abape of marmalade or lemon jelly, at 
breakfast timo, with either bread or biscuit, and without making faces. 
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I doubt uot that botu soldiers and sailors would prefer them also, to 
the orthodox lime-juice. As to bulk, there would not be much difference, 
as alarger portion of the lime-juice is nothing but water. TIustead of 
the latter, the marmalade and jeily bave sogar, flavoured with the rind 
of the fruit. But iu the event of soldiers preferring lime-jnice, pure 
and simple, there would be no difficnity in manufacturing that also, 
Possibly theas hinta may not be without reeult to some Anglo-Indians 
who “do not know what todo with their sous.” It iano longer a qnes- 
tion of making fortunes either in India or anywhare eles, The urgent 
question is how to earn a decent comfortable living, When we find gentle 
men’s song either enlisting or accepting the poate of railway guards with 
the hope of future promotion, the road to fortune-making must be well 
nigh blocked up, Those who have read what the Americans ara doing 
withthe orange in Florida will uoderstand how much thore is left undone in 
Tudia with ragard to these wonderful trees. There are not perhaps many 
persona who may heve tasted Seville orange marmalade pure and simple, 
as the demand is larger than Sevilia and other places oan supply + and 
therefore the commercial marmaledo ia not likely to be pure and simple.” 
Marmalade made at home from pure Saville oranges, and simply boiled 
with augar, ia truly delicious. Hitherto the’ orange and lemon trees in 
India bate been left in the hands of natives only, anda few horticultural 
gardens. There are few trees that repay the cultivator in fruita sud other 
produota ao well as the orange and lemon trees. Thay do not merely 
give a moderate orop every second year or ao, lika the mango tree, bn 
are laden with fruit year after year, and sometimes all the year round 
In order to get this, however, they must be regulariy fed and watered at 
the proper ecasou.—Z. Bonaria, #. 0. 





VEGETABLES. 


It is certain that Queen Elizaboth never took coffee at her breckfaat, it is 
moat improbable that she aver tasted tea. What she had for dinner we can 
only gueas, but it is not likely that hor English subjects had much variety 
of vegatable food. John Bull was olwaya a groat beef-cater, Tho dramatists 
of that palmy period of English literature tell as 4 great deal about eating 
and drinking. Shakspeare hes plenty to aay about venison and capons and 
beef. He aaye Very little about vegetables. We have the line “ And greasy 
Joan doth kela the pot,” that is, put kele into the pot—kele being the cole- 
wort of the Saxona who called the mouth of February Sprout-kele as the 
time when their great potage herb began to spront, and we have some few 
other euch allusions. But it would aeem almost as if vegetables had not yet 
mede their way into the national diet. Yet there ia no evidence that indi- 
geetion was a common malady, Our present doctors say, that we eat too 
much meat, and too little vegetable food, aud hence dyspepsia. In Queen 
Atne’s time they bad “ vapours,” but then they had vegetables alan, The 
trath is that most of our vegetables were importationa, Travellers supplied 
them to ua. Euvoye teturping from foreign Courts brought us the account 
of them as they were uaed in the capitala they bad visited. Exiles compelled 
to liva in Euglaud introduced the fashions of their country and taught vas 
leagona in covkery, It la unfortunate, saya Goldsmith, that the French have 
uot good butcher's meat ; for they can make thirteen dishes out of a turnip 
top. 

Nearly alf our vegetables came to us from tha Netherlands, Our commerce 
brought ua into coustaut relations with the Spaniards end the Italiana and 
of course with the French; but it waa Belgium and Holland that first supplied 
ne with vegetables. And, moreover, it looks as if there were a sudden move 
iu that direction. Of course there were certain vegetables that were always 
used— cabbage, for inetance, Still, even in the case of cabbage, the fiver 
kiuds were introduced by Sir Arthur Ashley of Dorsetshire, on hia return 
from Holiand in the year 1510, Theea wore cultivated with varyiag succes«, 
and this better kind of cabbage only made ite way Into Scotland with Crom- 
woll's soldiers, About the same time that we got cabbages we got carrots— 
Holland and Fiaodera being the exporting countries ; and a dosen years afte, 
the carrots, lettuces made their appearance in England, their origin also 
being Dutch. Of course it waa not that Hollan:! alone of European countries 
qujoyed a aaled ; but that market gardouing wae broughé to earlier perfection 
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thera; where the people had few manufactures aud the irrigation of their 
nuraery grounds pregented no difficulties. Holland also was our nearest 
neighbour, except France, with whom wa were gendrally at war, Two other 
vegetables wo owe to the same country. Wea had our Brat cucumbers from 
Holland, and they did not reach our shores till 1538. Celery came to us 
moré than a century and abalflater. Marlborough defeated Marshal Tuilard 
at- Blenheiin ; that goneral spent a perind of captivity in England; and the 
English owe to him the introductien of celery. But war has often before been 
the hernid of cookery. Alexandre Duinas used to tell hia guests with great 
gusto, the history of a pheasant @ la Soubise. Soubise waa a famous French 
geveral who was worsted in ane of Louis X¥.'s campaigns. He fled from the 
battle field and took refuge at a peasant’s cottage, where Giuner wag being 
enoked for the family. The dinner was a pheasant, and the cookery was 
peculiar, Wrearied aud hungry, the Marshal thought he had never tasted 
anything so good ; and having dined, got paper and pen aud ink, croan ox- 
amined the peasant's wife, aud committed the recipeato writicg. At that 
moment two of his aidea-de camp entered the sottage. Thay too were fugi- 
tives from the battle field, which was now a scene of hopeless rout- 
“Soe,” anid one tothe other, “ how great a mau he ia that oven in the 
hour of disaster he ahould be organizing ronte for hia army and planning 
a frosh campaign.” They had uot then heard of a pheasant a fa Soubise. 
The Marabal returned to Paris, dishonoured and disgraced. He would not 
be received at Court, and became thea obj-ct of a thousand malleious epi- 
grams. Some friends were stauuch to him, and ove great lady, who was also 
a favourite of the Eing, he still numbered amongat ad his friends, She 
tasted at bis houge a pleasant cooked after the tmemorabla receipt. It was 
excellent. The fame of it wout through the city. Every one was talking 
of thia Joubise sauce ; but the secret was kept. Jealousy aud malice were 
strong with French courtiors ; but the desire to taste the new sauce was 
a'rouger stil], Various overtures were made ; but the Marebal was resolute, 
or atleast was reticent. Ultimately it got to be understood that if polite 
pociety wauted the sauce it paust accept with it tha soldier, The dish waa 
too gllurng, aud the Marshal was restored to fuyuar, The prime factor in 
Goubige sacs ia ne longer a secret ; and if the onion is not se popular with 
ve ae itis with the French, it certainly bas lately grown in estoom. From 
time imemorial it has bean coitivated in Egypt, and it was alwaye a great 
favourite with the Germana. There ia a very faniliar patteru forthe deco- 
ration of blue-and-white Dreaden china. It ia universally adutired, but very 
few people know that it ie an tmitation of the oniou-flower, Inleed, the 
Welah onion comes to us not from Walea but direct from Germany, 
The adjective that seema to suggest topography should ba Waleh. 
Garlic etill grows wild in Sicily aud eome parts of Provence, 

Asparagus is really a kind of lily, but waa kuowa as a vegetable as far 
back as the time of the Romans. Pliny moutiona the asparagua of Raveuua 
with especial pratae, Iu the south of Africa it ia a Weed. But the strangest 
sutprises are in ators for any oue who cares to examine the near relation- 
ship of vegetables that to a gourmand (who does not happen algo to be a 
boganist) seem wide as the poles apart, Almost the best iilustration is 
that of the common cabiage aud of the common turnip They belong to 
the same family, aud are, so to speak, Brat cousins, Though the cabbages 
we uae are imported, the wild variety grows all over Eutopsa—in great pleuty 
about Mounts Athos, aud in scarcely less abundance in our own home 
couuties. The wild turnip is also indigenous, though scarosly so free in 
its growth, We muy take another iliustration from the tomato, which ia 
almost a recent additiou to the English cookery-bo.k. Frauce, Germany 
aud Iraly knew its use and took advautage of i¢ many years before we did. 
The Freuch employed it chiefly asa sauce. The Italians eat it au naturel, 
That extraotdinarily rich district through which the traiu from Rome pass_ 
ea just before 1b arrives un the outekirts of Naples, ia almost eutirely davotad 
to the cultivation of tomatoes, You pass through fields and fielda covered 
with it The Itwliaus bad « kind of prescriptive claim to it ; for ane of their 
countrymen discovered the Jand from whieh it was introduced jnto Europa. 
‘he tomato ie not ouly of American origin, but belungs to the same family 
as the potato, ; 

It appears then that nearly all the vegetables we ase have come te sor 
at feast their use bas come te us—from the Continent. We took most of them 
fromm the Dutch or the Germaus, though the wild varictica of many ware at 
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the rery time growmg on our owo Boil, Aud atill the Continent supplies 
England, or at léeagt Loudon, with Gast ‘quauitities of vegetable food. The 
canse ia partly cliniatic and partly dus to the prevalent deaira to eat things 
out of season as woll aa init, Woe get vegetable-marrowa fromi Spat, peas 
from Italy, lettuces from Belgium, and almost every kind of vegetables from 
ihe Chanpel Islands, Tbess are the firat-fruita of the year, But there are tio 
better regstables that thoes of home growth. In Covent Gierdon, English pro- 
duce rauke bigh above all that the Continental marketa produce ; and, with 
all dhe advatitages of soil, climate ard cheap labour, no conntry can give ne 
a disk of pead comparable te our own marrow-fate,—&i, James" Gareiis. 





MULOBING TREES AND BARUBS 
A. 8 FOLLER, 


A very noted English arboriculturiet saya :—" Mulching consiata in laying 
a circle of litter around newly-planted trees to retain the natural humidity 
of the soil.” This is certaiuly a very brief and incomplete description of 
both tha operation aud the benefita to be derived therefrom. 1¢ is, bow- 
ever, sbout as much at hia beou claimed fur it by tree-plantera iu thie 
conntry, and for these and otber reasons comparatively few pergoua think, 
that mulching treea is sufficiently benciicial to pay for the cost of material 
and its application. To say that the material applied as a mulch is merely 
“to retain the uatoral humidity of the ail" is certainly claiming very Llittic 
for one of the most beneficial operations which the tree-planter cau practice, 
egpecially in all hot and naturally dry climates, or in one like that oxisting 
throughout the greater part of the Un-ted States. 

There is seldom a sumer during which we do not have a dronaght, extend. 
ing from a few weeke to mouths, and during the dry weather the tonipera - 
ture rauges high, and hot winds sweep over the aarth’s surface, causing. 
rapid evaporation of moieture therefrom, Even in seasons when there are no 


protracted drough s, there ia seldom a saperabundance of moisture in either 


the air or aol, Of course we ara speaking of good, arable lauds and not of 
awampa and bogs. In the olier States, whare the foresta hava baen in great 
part destroyed, ag well ag in the prairie regiou of the West, the securing of 
auficient iscisture to inaure the lives and healthy growth of trees and 
abrubs ia a problem engaging the attention of all frutt-growera and arb oricul 
turists, It ia trues, as usually claimed, that in mulching trees wa aeck to 
keep the soil moist nnabuidant lament iu plants ja carbon, and forma from 
forty to fifty per cent of all plaute usuaily ouitivated for food for man or 
domestic animals, Wuen wood ia charred the carbou is left-~ebmmon 
sharcoal beiug an impura form of this substance, Carbon ia inagloble by 
itaelf, but when anited with oxygen in the form of carbonic acid, it is readi- 
17 taken up, sithar iu the gaseous state oy the leaves of planta, or iu combi- 
nation with water and air by the roots, Carbonic acid ia always present: 
in tha air, averaging abou one part in two thousand, and iu a humid 
atmosphere the quantity ia much greater thau in a dry one. Professor 
Normandy found that whilea dry atmosphere sontained only one paré of 
earbouic acid in four thousand, the air beid in sclution iu water coutaing . 
fruin forty to forty-two per cené. of carbonic acid, and from thie we ean 
readily understand how the air curried dowa to the recta of planta, supplies 
an immendss amount of material for building up both roots and stem, 
Ordinary rain water coutaiug on an average, fiftesr sabic inches of 
oxygenized air per gailou, and about siz per cent of this is carbonic seid. 
If the surface of the soil is kept open aud porous by frequent stirring, the 
water, falling upon it at the time of summer ahowers, goes down to the 
roots with ita carbouic acid and nearly four per cent of aitrogen—both, 
very important elements of ntitrition, Cultivated soila admit water freely 
but asis well known, heat expels air from water, and with it much of 
the cirbonic acid which, for the benefit of the plants, had better b, 
retuiued, where it ia likely todo the most good. Wheu the surface of tha 
ground is fully exposed to the direct rays of the sun, it becomes very hot, 
eapecialiy in warm climates, aud the result is a rapid evaporation at 
moisture, air, and the important gases named, By covering the surface with 
some kind of loose, fibrous material, we not only facilitate the admission 
of gir and moiatore, but prevant the rapid evaporation of the latter at ao 
tis wheu the plants weed it ma.at, and the elements which go to muke 
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up the greater part of the bulk. Itie olaimed, that plants both absorb 
and exhale carbonic acid throngh their Jeaves, but the amount mnat be in- 
finitessimal in comparison to the amouut taken up by the roots, for wore it 
not so, the busbandman would only need to hang a few bottles of certain 
kioda of gases in lia orchard or fielda, to insure himgell a good crop, But 
We kuow that something more aubstantial is required, und we are compelled 
to plow, harrow, and boe, and add varioua kinda of fertilisera to the goil 
when it loses ita batural fertility, alee crops fail. 

We have only to lock into any of the great forests, to eee the effects of 
continued and thorough mulching, without cultivation, Carbonaceons 
matter abounds both in aud on the surface of the soil, and it is in such a 
loose and open condition, that sersted water can enter freely with whateve, 
elements of fertility it may contain ; and further, the oxygen of the sir 
attacks the ingoluble carbeo, aod combining with it, forma carbouic acid. 
thua aasisting in the nourishment of plants, and eapooisily that of the trees 
and shrubs. | | 

In mulching newly planted trees, or thos eet for seme years, we not ouly 
prevent Guffering for want of moisture during the dry weather in summer, 
but euable them to obtain those elements, wisjch they require for nourish. 
mené and growth. In selecting a material for muleb, one of the fibrong 
nature, or at least ous that will uot become compact and hard, aftor being 
besten some by heavy rains, ia alwaya preferable to any other, Tha mere 
plant food the material contaius, the better, and for thia reason ooarae litter 
fromthe stable or barnyard bas no superior for this purpose. Meadow hay 
may be ranked next in value, then straw, corn stalks, bog hay from low 
lands, and thence downward in the scale to pine or basawori ahavinge aud 
aamduat. Almost any material that will shade the surface of the Boil 
aud admit air and water, will prove of great benefit to new! ¥ planted treeg; 
and frequently restore to health the old and feeble, or those stunted in 
growth from lack of moisture at tha roots,and those fertilizing elementg 
that cau only be absorbed and utilized when presented in liquid or pane. 
oua form. Even small stones may enswor.—American Agriculiurtisé. 





THE GRAPE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tt ie difficult for any one to form an adequate idea of the Magnitude of 
Grape growing in California from any written description, Tho enormots 
vineyards muat be geen in all their yastness to fully conprehend them. 
Mr. Wotmore, one of the best Califurnia authorities on the Bubjost, eati- 
mates that in 1895, 70,000 acres of vines warg in bearing. The vintage for 
188i was 12,000,000 gallona; in 1982, 9,000,060 gallous and in 1883, 9,500, 
000 gallona, 

To Loa Angeles County belongs the honor of being the first in age aud 
extent in Grape growing, the Migsiou Fathera plauted cuttings brought 
from Spaiv, aud made wine over a hundred years ago. Large quautities of 
Grapes are raised for shipment to the Eastern States, the Muscat of Alezan- 
dria, Muscatelle, Flame Tokay, Black Morocco and other foreign varieties 
being planted for this purpose. The rare varictios of Grapes grown when 
placed on the Eastern market command high prices, though the vines ardiste 
of Loa Angeles County oan afford ta gall their Grapes st $20 to 330 per 
ton, and with the cheap competition freight ratea East, the fruit cau be placed 
on the market ate price whioh will make them staples ruther than tuzuries. 

Tue yeor 1836 waa not a prosperous one for Grape growers in California, 
The San Gabriel Winery probably the largest in the world, with a capacity 
for crushing 250 tons of Grapes daily through the season, turned out in 
1884, 350,000 gallona of wine and 50,000 gallous of brandy; while the pro- 
duct of last year was about two-thirds aa much. The Grape induatry is 
growing rapidly iv California, and the time is not far diataut when she will 
prove a formidable rival to Europe in the production of fiue wiuea, 

—Amerian Garden, 
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Strong, healthy grafts or Seedlings 
of the above, comprising all the best 
varieties in cultivation, are now avail- 


able. 


Mangoes. 
Lichees. 
Mangosteens. 


Jack Fruit. 
Peaches. 
Loquats. 
Pomegranates. 


Guavas. 

Star Apples. 
Rose Apples. 
Custard Apples. 


Bale Fruit. 
Plantains. 


Oranges. 
Limes. 

Sweet Limes. 
Lemons. 
Citrons. | 
Pumelos. 








PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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FRUIT TREES. 


Now 7s the time to plant 
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LANDSCAPES BY EXPRESS. 


Ir was with considerable regret that we ventured, in 4 
revious article, to advocate the removal or destruction of 
old trees, badly placed, from landscapes which they narrow 
or mar rather than enrich or adorn, But injudicious 
planting has been by no means confined to our remote 
ancestors, and hence in numerous places there are quanti- 
ties of young or middle-aged TReEs IN THE WRONG PLACES 
that may easily be transplanted into the right ones. This 
is far more pleasant work than the removal of old trees, ag 
it leads to little or no destruction of arboreal grandeur 
or beauty, but simply to its richer and more effective 
diaplay. 


mechanical difficulties may be said to have positively 
vanished at the bidding of such men as Srewart, Mac- 
Nas, and Barros, so that the actual transplantation of 
treea becomes a mere matter of mechanical skill and ex- 
pense. There is therefore no need in the present day of 
allowing trees to grow on in the wrong place, when the 

may safely be removed into the right. The choice now is 
not between trees that are an eyesore or their destruction, 
but the practical question is, Shall they continue to dis-— 
figure or be made to adorn the landscape ? Practically 
trees up to at least fifty years old are now portable ; they 
may be lifted and conveyed a mile, twenty, ora hundred 
miles with impunity. Nevertheless it is not wise to trust 
too much to our mechanical facilities for the transplanta- 
tion of trees, ag it is extremely doubtful whether our fore- 
thought in preparation and the wisdom of our after-treat- 
ment have kept pace with the improvement in our lifting 
and transplanting machines. By the aid of the latter 
landscapes may be made ina day, or at most a week or 
two, the effect in many instances being marvellous as 4 
fairy tale. These rapid transitiong arein harmony with 
the spirit of the age. Everything must now be done by 
express. A mile a minute seems slow travelling to some ; 
telegrams threaten to supersede the penny post, and the 
telephone has been called in to render our intercommunion 
simultaneous. In harmony with all this there haa arisen 
a cry, especially from our commercial classes, for what 
may be called instantaneous landscapes. The full furnish- 
ing, the rich mellowness of age, must be given in a few 
months. It can be, has been done to a great extent by 
the transplantation of large shrubs andjtrees. The growth 
of half a century, sometimes far more, have been placed in 
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open fields or around raw bricks; shrubs of good stature 
have been moulded into belts and clumps, — turf has 
been laid down, and, presto ! behold a garden, pleasure- 
grounds, parks, . 
But to ensure success in such operations we must not 
only have powerful machinery and the requisite skill and 
force to use it, but the plants and the soil should both be 
earefully prepared, and the former need special care after- 
wards. Most of the failures that have occurred in this 
simultaneous mode of forming landscapes have arisen from 
overlooking these facts rather than from mere faults in the 
mode or time of transplanting. As to the plants, they 
should be carefully selected, and the roots and tops pruned 
a year, two, or even three years before transplantation. 
As a rule, large trees and shrubs are transplanted because 
they are too thick. They are severely overcrowded before 
thinning. This begets abnormal tenderness in the trees, 
growth is rapid, and the bark thin. The mere removal of 
such trees into more open and exposed positions, suppos- 
ing every root was lifted and replanted intact, would 
rove a severe check to them. But of course some roots 
will be lost, more probably injured by removal. Thus 
crippled and placed in a more open and exposed place the 
trees become checked and stunted to auch an extent as 
frequently never to recover. The mode of removal, the 
after-treatment, are too often blamed, whereas the fault 
lay in the tree itself. Its attenuated atems and branches, 
thin bark and abnormally tender constitution, rendered 
success impossible. In all attempts at planting in a land- 
scape of considerable extent reject every tree that has 
been drawn up by overcrowding. Select those that have 
been grown in the open, and, if possible, on more exposed 
sites and soils than those in which the tree ara to be 
placed. If such material cannot be found, then it is 
better not to attempt furnishing with large material, how- 
ever promising it may be. It will only prove a waste of 
force and of time, and it is far more satisfactory to plant 
small trees and watch them growing into beauty than to 
plant larger ones and be compelled to see them become 
smaller or more unhealthy day by day. But even with 
the best material from the best sites the roots should be 
preparel for planting some time previously, The simplest 
mode of preparing them is to dig a trench round the 
trees from 18 inches to 3 feet from their boles according 
to their size, and a yard or so deep. Let all the roots 
found be cut clean off with a sharp knife, and fill up the 
trench with some of the best soil or lightest compost at 
command. Ina year ortwo this compost will be filled 
with a network of feeding roots. In transplanting the 
tree the trench should be dug out, so that its inside shall 
impinge on the outer extremity of the compost. The root 
masa will then consist of a solid centre of undisturbed 
earth, fringed with s rim of roots and compost. If all 
this ig preserved success is well nigh certain. Even 
should the foreign earth fall off the roots will remain. 
As to the depth of the ball, that will depend consider- 
ably on the age of the tree, character of the soil, &e. It 
may seem paradoxical to advise that the younger the tree 
the deeper the ball should be; but it is of the utmost 
importance in the removal of youngish trees to preserve 
the tap-root if possible, though if it cannot be kept in- 
tact, the mass of it should be, and the more the better. 
Tt ia not only the holdfast but the moulder of the form of 
the tree. Both these facts are far too much overlooked 
in the transplantation of trees for ornament. Culturists 
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are so mauch in the habit of waging war against tap-roots 
to foster fertility, that they are apt to aycninge their 
potent influences on the form and stability of trees, As 
_old trees are already formed, tap-roots are of less mo- 
ment to them. In fact, age, the sterility of subsoils, and 
other causes mostly either destroy or modify the tap- 
roots of aged trees. Having served their purpose they 
pass away or are lost amid the general character of the 
other roots. It is far otherwise, however, with younger 
trees, to which tap-roots sre so valuable as to be worth 
all the extra labour, that their finding, preservation, and 
careful replanting in vertical positions involves, 

But the top should also be prepared as well as the roots, 
This consists in judicious thinning, foreshortening, and 
regular balancing, All superfluous weakly wood should 
be cut out. This reduction of top area is philosophical in 
theory, and most useful in practice. Transplantas we 
may, there is of necessity a considerable disturbance and 
destruction of roots. As the action and reaction of the 
tops and roots of trees may be said to be reciprocal and 
equal, it follows that the tops should be reduced in an 
equal ratio. Nor ia this all: a concentration and augmen- 
tation of growing force is wanted as much as, or more 
than its reduction. These latter objects are secured by 
the foreshortening of vigorous branches as well ag the 
removal of weakly ones. By reducing the length of the 
boughs, stronger breaks are developed in closer proximity 
to the trunk or bole of the tree. This is just what is 
wanted. With a vigoroua bole well furnished with strong 
branches as near to it as possible, the strength of the tree 
is brought within narrower limits and into mors manage. 
able compass. The tree is thus enabled to husband its 
resources and reserve its force,4 maximum of energy is 
stored up ina minimum of area—points of the utmost 
moment to the future vigour and perfect form of the tree. 

These new and stronger growths above have also their 
counterparts in similar growths below, and in this way the 
added soil or compost becomes 4 matted masa of strong 
and healthy roots, 

The regulation and carefal balancing of the top of the 
tree about to be transplanted is more for ita future bene- 
fit than its advantage now ; but, of course, in so far as 
these reduce its area and concentrate its vital force, they 
are useful as other prunings. But the exact balanciug of 
the top boughs, as well as the reduction of the top, alike 
help the tree to stand firm in its new quarters with little 
or no support—points of the utmoat importance to its 
future well-doing. It is hardly too much to add that 
hundreds of trees that have been transplanted with con- 
siderable expense have been pulled out of form, or right 
over, in spite of expensive staking, through the persis- 
tent operation of lop-sided tops that a quick eye anda 
sharp knife might have pruned into self-sustaining verti- 
cal stability in a few minutes.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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ALL vegetables, when cut, may be kept fresh by putting the 
stalks into water. Servanta generally insist on immersing them, 
which favours decomposition. Parsley, in particular, can seldom 
be guarded from a watery grave. Carrots, tarnips, and the like, 
if placed in layerg in a box of sand, will keep for many weeks. 
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AptiriciaL Maxones.—Notwithstanding the analyses of 
chemists, in regard to the perfection of chemical manures, aud 
the fact which they so easily demonstrate that the greater part of 
stable manure is nothing but water and other materials of no 
possible value and costing immense labor to handle, it is rémark- 
able that the demand for stable manure is greater than ever. 
People find it best in spite of chemistry.— Gardeners Monthly. 


Ea 


Manwa Flowers —According to the Gardeners’ Chronicle the 
export trade in Mahwa or Mowla (Bassia latifolia) flowers to Eu- 
rope for distillation, which attained auch large proportions a few 
years ago, seems to have suddenly ceased. In 1884, 269,329 owt. 
valued at £67,066 were shipped from Iudia; in 1885, 90,372 ewt. 
valued at £6,091 were shipped; now the export has stopped. 
These flowers constitute an intportant article of food among the 
natives in the Central Proviuces. | 
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A Gioantic Sua-WeeEp.—Captain John Stone, commander of 
the ship Clever, recently carried to Montevideo some remains of 
a gigantic sea-weed that he picked up near the equator. While 
overtaken by a dead calm in these regions, the sailors perceived 
an object floating on the surface at some disiance from the ship. 
manning a boat, they rowed out to it, and found to their surprise 
that ig was alga of the extraordinary length of over 1500 feet. 
From an examination of the specimens collected, botanists iden- 
tified the plant as Macrocystis pyrifera.—NSectentijic American, 


VORLCEER, in the Joumal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
gives some results of experiments with various manures on 
pasture land. Common salt had an injurious effect ; crude potash 
salts were of no value; quicklune and bone were generally 
beneficial ; nitrogenous manures gave the largest crop; auper- 
phosphate with crude potash salta gave excellent results. A 
moderately concentrated solution of caustic soda or potash 
lie the germinating power of seeds to an extraordinary 

egree. 





FLOWERS AND THE Sick.—It is.supposed that many flowers 
should be carefully kept away from sick people, that they ex- 
haust the air or communicate to it some harmful quality. ‘This 
may, in a degree, be true of such strong fragrant blossoms as 
garden lilies, but of tha more delicately-scented ones no such 
effect need be apprehended. A well-aired room will never be 
made close or unwholesome by a nosegay of roses, mignonette 
or violets, and the subtle cheer which they bring iu with them is 
infinitely reviving to weary eyes and depressed spirits, 


Pn 


Weanrtgb Piants.— There go those wretched old plants again™” 
said a young friend of mine the other day as we passed together 
Hy a house in which a ball was imminent; “I have agen those 

alma everywhere for the last month, and as for that Pitcher- 
plant, I stuffed a cigarette into one of its juga at Lady Y—’s and 
smoked that same at Lady Z—’s.” It is cartainly disenchanting to 
suspect that the very flowersin a London ball-room are under- 

olng a course of dissipation similar to that which fades the 
cheeks of human “ wall: Hawers” Roses and Getaniums should, 


at _ ia be fresh, since unsullied bloom is their raison d’éire, 
wee Truth. 


eer 


Froit Orcuarps AND Market Ganpays.—The area of fruit 
orchards in Great Britain is inereasing, there being 197,539 acres 
in 1885, as against 194,723 acres in 1884, “It is worth noticing 
that there is an increase in all but six counties of England, the 
pe hes being Cheshire, Gloucestershire, Lincolnshire, Middle. 
sex, Northamptonshire, and Somersetshire, in each of which there 
13 4 small decrease. The largest decrease—96 acres—is in Mid- 
diesex, where it is no doubt due te the extension of buildings, 
The area of markek gardons is also increasing, there being 59,473 
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acres in Great Britain in 1985, as compared with 52,975 acres in 
in 1884. In Wales and Scotland the disposition to grow more 
fruit and garden-vagetablea ia less ganeral than iu England. 





TREE-CLIMBING PLants, like the human parasites who bover 
round successful men, usually excite suspicion and dislike. But 
there may be uses other than their apparent ones for even such. 
Professor T, R. Fraser, at the May meeting of the Botanical! 
Society, described the admirable properties in beart disease, of 
Strophanthus hiapidus, the source of the arrow poison of the 
natives of Eustern Africa. Professor Fraser’s experiments with 
this new drug, very many times more powerful than Ligitalis, 
or the common foxglove, appear to inaugarate a new era of hope 
to aay new sufferers from a class of diseases apparently increas- 
ing with the march of modern progress. He pave great credit 
to Mr. John Bachanan, of Zomba, Eastern Africa, for his exer- 
tions in furnishing the necessary material—- Journal of Forestry. 





Warar ror Forty-onz Years wirsout Manure.—Probably 
no other cultivated plot of ground is so widely known as a 
small wheat field, at Rothamsted, Eng, which has been cultivated 
for forty-one years without manure, it having been cropped con- 
tinually with wheat. This plot has been used these many years 
in the important experiments of Messrs. Lawes and. Gilberts, with 
the effect of different fertilizers upon wheat, as a standard with 


which to compare tha results from other plots. Aside from the 


important part played by this field in the series of experiments so 
long contiuned, itis of great interest ag showing what inexhaus~ 
tible stores of plant food the soil contains. This unmanured field, - 
the past season, 4 bad one for wheat, yielded thirteen bushels of 
wheat to the acre. The average yield for forty-one years (1852- 
83), was thirteen and one-eighth busbels per acre. This is about 
equal to the average yield of the state of Ohio, at one tima cele- 
brated as a wheat producing region—-Amygrican Agriculturiat, 





THe Compass PLANT,-~-It has long been known that the weat- 
ern plant growing on the open prairies of America, and kuown ag 
the Silphinin laciuiatum, has the property of turning many of 
ita leaves nearly north and south, and hence tha name “com 
plant.” It 1s also called “ rogin-weed,” from its copious resinous 
juice. In order to determine to what extent this alleged polarity 
exists, Mr. C. E, Bessey, of Ames, Lowa, has, say ihe Scientific 
Amerwan, made a large number of accurate observations, which 
he reports ina late number of the American Naturlist Out of 
ninety-threa observations, fifty-four were found which pointed 
more or less east or north, aud thirty-uine more orless weat. Of 
the thirty-four which pointed eastwardly, eighteen were within 
5° of north, eight more within 10°, seven more within 15°, five 
more within 20°, aud tliree more within 25° leaving only fourteen 
leaves which diverged more than 25° fromdue north Of the 
thirty-nine which pointed to the west of north, niue wera within 
5°, five more within 10°, three more within 15°, 7 more within 25°, 
and seven more within 35°, leaving only eight which diverged 
more than 35°, from due north. Its polarity ia, therefore, fully 
established. 





GARDENING AS AN INDUSTRY.—Lb is strange that fruit and vege- 
table gardening should not receive among us that attention as au 
industry which it deserves. We pay£6,000,000 sterling every year 
for imported fruits alone. France, Jersey, Hollaud, Spain and 
Portugal send us Grapes, Melons, and Figs ; we receive enormous 
quantities of Apples from Franee and America, and Pears from 
Fraee and the Channel islands. So satisfactory to fruit growers 
are the price now realised in our marketa, that news reaches us 
from the continent of fruit culture being rapidly extended in 
many districts. For some kinds of fruit our growera have but a 
poor chance in competing with their continental rivals, but for 
others the British grower bas many advantages, aud might develop 
a very profitable industry. We import, for example Apples aud 
other hardy fruits ata yearly cost of nearly £2,000,000, and all 
the time we- lave thousands of acres of cultivated land devoted 
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to a far less remunerative purpose— timber growing—besides 
thousands of acres lying waste. As it is, the demand for fruit and 
vegetables exceeda the supply, and this demand, it is worth ob- 
serving, arises in a great meagure from a growing taste for these 
articles of food among the more intelligent of eur labouring 
population, who, after all, influence the sale of food commodities 
fac wore than the wealthier classes.—/. W. B. in “ The Garden,” 


Piaxts GrowN For THetk PerFuKes—We admire flowers 
quite aa much for their fragrance as for their elegance of form 
and beauty of color. This is shown by the fact that almost every 
oua on seeing a strange flower almost involuntarily brings it 
. near that organ through the aid of which we enjoy odours. There 
are great diflerences in the cliaracters, so to epeak, of the per- 
fumes of fowera. The delicate refined odour of European Violets 
belongs to so modest a fuwar, while tha overpowering, almost 
iutoxicating perfume of the Gold-banded Lily (Lilium auratum) 
suggests heated ball-rooms, a crowd and display. There is 
one shrub which is not showy, but ita tiny white flowers have 
auch a choice odour that, wera it better known, it would be 
often met with in the greenhouse and window gardes, This sbrub 
ia generally known as Olea frayrana, the Fragrant Olive, but it is 
not an olive, and its proper botanical name is Osmanthus fragrans, 
It is a muck branched evergreen shrub, producing an abuadance 
of tiny white flowers, scarcely half an inch across, and is almost 
constantly in bloom. It ia difficult to describe odours ; perhaps 
that of this lower may be beat described as “satisfying.” Some 
would call it “ exquisite,” aud others might exclaim “how recher- 
ché” without knowing exactly what it meant, It is said that the 
Chinese add this flower to their choiceat teas, in order to perfume 
and flavor them. If this is true, the Chinese shew a discriminating 
taste in selecting perfumes—American Agrtculturise, 





Root Hares.—That the-largest portion of the liquid used by 
the growing plant makes ita entrance through the roots, from 
the soil, is a well-established fact; but those parts which are the 
most active in the absorption of this food material in solution 
were for a long time not ao clearly understood, By careful 
experiments and microscopic investigation it is found that the 
extreme tips of young roots are about the only portion which 
take little or no part in this work. A short distance back from 
the growing pointe, on nearly all growing roots, may be seen with 
the aid of a microscope a large uuinber of minute, sleuder bodies 
extending out ia all directions from the surface of the root. 
These thread-like structures are not iuaptly called root hairs, aod 
consiat of eac-lika protiberances, as outgrowths from the epider- 
mis or surface cells of tha root. With the uaked eye they are 
not easily seen, but their presence may be tuferred from the 
manner in which they cling to the particles of the soil when a 
young root ia lifted carefully from the earth ia which it was 
growing. ‘This power which they have of fixing theinselves to 
the grains of earth is very great; so that when a plant is taken 
violently from the soil, large portions of these delicate hairs are 
broken from the roots and retain their attachment to the soil. 
As the root grows along in the earth new haira are produced, 
while those behind perish as the root becomes woody, aud a 
dense, non-alserbing, protecting epidermis is formed ; so that 
the active life of a singly lair is of short duration. The office of 
these hairs must have already suggested itselfto the reader. 
By means of these prolongations the greater part of the absorp- 
tiou takes place, though the newly-formed surface cella ara also 
active. -B, C. Halstead, in “ Gardenera’ Monthiy.” 





Pian? Cuttivatioy.—In no other profession than that of gar- 
dening is the point of excellence attainable by so many varied 
roads. Who has ever heard of two gardeners treating their sub- 
jects precisely alike ? And yet, in walking through an exhibition 
tent, it is marvellous to behold the similarity of plants that have 
peen subjected to the most widely different treatment. Of course, 
it does not follow that the results brought about by attention and 
industry will be rivalled vy the result of inattention and careless- 
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ness, if ever such cases occur. In perusing the different garden-~ 
ing papers, the same circumstance is prominently noticaable. One 
asserts, for instance, that if Adiantuma are to be grown with suc. 
cess, you must use nothing but pure peat; while another, with 
laudable purpose, says that anything but pura loam will have the 
most detrimental and ruinous consequences, Indeed, though in- 
teresting it is often amusing, sometimes even laughable, to read 
these little differences of opinion and experience ; and to those who 
are not thoroughly initiated they are often inexplicable. “Necessi- 
ty is the mother of invention.” And so it often liappens that 
gardenera haye to do with, not whit they desire, but what they can 
get. As regards soil, the fundamental principles should always be 
understood. Plants will live and thrive so fone as the chemical 
constituents necessary to their construction and progress are 
ald ge ; it does not matter whether they are given to the plants 
in the form of peat, loam, or sand; the essentials must be there 
or the plant will die. There are also atmoapherical conditions on 
which the life of a plant as much depends as on those which regu- 
late the application of soil. ‘To all plant cultivators these conditions 
are more or less widely known, and it is only by careful personal 
experience and observation that we are enabled to arrive at any 
fixed conclusion regarding the atmospherical requirements of a 
plant. Were gardeners of a warlike disposition, there would often 
be more than discussional battles over these and similar matters. 
Bat it is not so. They always accept the experience of their 
friends with the utmoat thankfulness, and generously impart any 
result of abnormal treatment.—M. Barker, in “ Gardening World.” 
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BULB GARDENING IN INDIA. 
Li.tims oR LILIES. 
Descriptive list of varteties—(continued from page 258.) 
Tork’s Cap LIvigs. 
Martagon Group. 


This is one of the most richly coloured and beautiful of all 
groups of Lilies. ‘The flowers are so much turned back as to re- 
semble a turban, hence the common name of Turk’s Caps. The 
whole of thia species are distinctly recurved, though some are 
more 60 than others. ‘The original Martagon or Turk’s Cap Lily 
was introduced into English Gardens at a very early period. 
Gerarde writes of it as common in 1596. Parkinson and Miller 
also describe several varieties, It is still a most beautiful and 

opular lily, though it has had to give way of late years to its 
fichier allies, such as Lilium monadelphum, L. canadensis, &e, 
The common Martagon is perbaps the most plentiful of all the 
European species of Lily. It abounds in France, Spain, aad 
throughout the southern parts of Europe, and a large portiou of 
Asia, a3 far north as Siberia: throughout this wide geographical 
range this plant retains very much of the same character. In 
Japan the common Martagon seems almost superseded by the £. 
maculatum of Japan, a variety not offered under that name by the 
trade, Tho Martagon is asurall yellow oval bulb; the stem, which 
is densely clothed with fine greyish hairs, rises to a height of from 
tio to three feet ; the leaves arranged in whorls composed of from 
six to nine leaves each ; the flowera, from ten to twenty in number, 
ofa purple colour, are arranged iu a racemes abouta foot in 
length, In vigorous specimens the flowers are from 4 in. to 5 in, 
in breadth and about 3 in. loug, There is also a double variety of 
thie Lity which is very striking. 

L. Martagon rubrum jflore pleno is 9 rather scarce variety, the 
colour of which is much deeper .than that of the common or 
double Turk’s Cap. 


L. Martagon album —Another fine variety, contrasting admi- 
rably with the others, and is a remarkably choice and striking lily. 


EL. Martagon punctatum elegans and punctatum superbum are two 
remarkably high coloured aud fine Martagon Lilies that ought to 
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find a place iu avery garden. The best, however, of this section 


of Lilies is probably, 


E. Dalmaticum (Catanii} a splendid dark Lily, perhaps the 
darkest known, a magnificent species, with flowers almost as large 
again as the common Martegon. 


LE. Canadensis.—The Canadian Martagon Lily may be described 
as one of the most beautiful bulbous plants of the New World. 
Tt abounds in Canada and throughout the northern parts of the 
United States, and has long been known and cultivated in British 
Gardena. It is said to have been introduced from France into 
England io 1629, having been brought from Canada by the 
French colonists. The stem is 1} ft. to 3 ft. high, leaves in four or 
five regular whorls frem 2 in. to 3in. apart; number of leaves 
from six to fifteeu ; flowers from 4 inches to 6 inches broad and 
8 inches deep, much less reflexed than the Martagon, ranging in 
colour from bright sulphur to pale red, profusely overrun with 
spots of a dark purplish culour, the entire pluut rising to a stature 
of from 3ft. to 4ft. 

There are several varieties of thia noble Lily such -as— 


LE. Canadensis farum, yellow, spotted with crimson. 
LE. Canudensis rubrum, flowers orauge red, profusely spotted 


With crimson. 
EL. Canadensia kermesina, rich crimson, very fine. 


DL, Canadensis rubrum flavum, an intermediate form of great 
beauty. 

In "addition to these, Mr. Buker reckons several so-called species 
ng sub-species or varieties of £. Canadensis. The first place 
ainonyst these must be given to the giant Martagon Lily of Califor- 
nia, L. Humbolditi. This is, without doubt, the very finest aud moat 
majestic of all the North American Lilies, Its stein rises to 4 
stature of from 4ft. to 6ft, The leaves are arranged in four or fiva 
regular whorls of about twelve leaves each. ‘Phe number of flowers 
variea from five to thirty ; flowers from three to four inches jong, 
of a bright orange colour, sputted with red dota. 


E. Humboldti Bloomerianum (ocellatum) is a bronzy crimson 
variety of the above, of shorter stature. 


EL. parviflorum (CL. superbum Columbianum) is a rich orange 
étianeea Lily, densely spotted with purple, of great beauty, found 
in Britiah Columbia and California. It is of much weaker growth 
than Canadense. 


E. superbum again with ita many varieties is hell to be merely 
a, sub-species or variety of £. canadense, It ia found in swamps 
and low-lying ground north of Georgia and througha large portion 
of the United States. This isan exceedingly fine Lily now becom- 
ing tather plentifal in commerce. It iaa stronger grower thau 
EL. canadense, reaching a height of from 4 ft. to 6 ft. Tt flowers 
profusely under cultivation, as mauy aa frorn fifteen to forty being 
developed on a single stam, forming a broad pyramidal raceme. 

The ZL. superbum pyramidale is perhaps the finest of all; a tall 
branching beauty, reaching to ao height of 7 ft. ; orange spotted 
with red. 


L. Californicum, golden yellow, rich chocolate spots. 
L. Leichtlimi, a new light yellow variety, very sweet scented. 


L. callosum is the Jama-jura, or mountain Lily of Japan, where 
it grows plentifully at s height of from 500 ft, to 2000 ft. above 
the sea. The bulbs of this Lily as well as those of Z. tygrinum, are 
eaten by the uatives. It is rather doubtful whether this L. catlo- 
sum of commerce ia really that species; or L. tennifolium, another 
dwarf and slender scarlet Lily of great beauty, £. Pompontum is a 
native of the Pyrenees, Japan and China, introduced into Bugland 
in 1629. It ia one of the most popular aud beat known of all 
Lilies, ns it bas been Joug in cultivation, and is generally highly 
prized for ita brillianey and beauty. It is uearly related in character 
and general appearauce to that moat fiery of all the scarlet turn- 
caps lilies, Chalcedonicum. It is found plentifully in a wild state in 
Proveuce, Savoy, Lombardy and other countries, The stems are 
from 18 in. to $ ft. higl; the leaves scattered and very numerous ; 
the flowers are few in a wild state, but mouut upto 13 or 20 under 
good cultivation, The colour is light red tinged with orange, 
approaching to crimsou. There are several varieties of this 
popular and useful Lily, the best of which are perhaps Z. pompo- 


nium rubrum, rich red and yellow, 2. pomponium aureum, a 
beautiful recurved golden coloured variety. 


EL. Chalcedonicum, the Greek scarlet turn-cap Lily, has been 
cultivated in England since the middle of the 16th century, and 
ia so well knowu and generally prized as to need little descrip- 
tion. There isa large variety ZB. chalcedontcum major which is 
even more beautifal. These two are anvungst the most striking 
plants in cultivation, 


E. pyrenaicum is a fine, showy, fiery red species, found in the 
Pyrenees, closely resembling £. chalcedonicum, There is alao a yel- 
low variety of this species, L. flavum, with yellow flowers, 


LL testaceum exelsum is one of tha most distinet and peouliar of 
the Martagon group. The stem is slender, and reaches a height 
of from 4 feet to 6 feet; leavea scattered, thongh rather rowded 
together, numbering from fifty toa hundred on the stem at flower- 
ing time; flowers from one to six ou long stalks, perianth about 
three inclea deep. The colour is a soft apricot or canary yellow. 
The flowers are also very fragrant, Considerable mystery hangs 
over the origiu of this species ; it is thought to be either a uative 
of Japan, or a garden lybrid, and if the latter, a cross between 
LE. candidum aud L. pyrenateum. 


£. carniolicum (the two-dollar lily) bas long been compnrative- 
ly neglected by cultivators, It is a4 native of the Levaut, 
Austria and Lombardy. ‘The bulb is oval in shape, with lan- 
ceolate scales an inch deep. The short stem rises from 2ft. to Sft. 
in height, The flowers are not very numerous, but are brilliant 
7 oom: about 2in. deep, bright orange-scarlet spotted with 
ac 


LE. monadelphum (Loddigesianum) isa native of Asia Minor, 
and ia atnkingly beautiful and distinct. The stout stema are 
frown 3ft, to ft. in height, glaucous ; the leaves are scattered, froin 
thirty to fifty on a stem; the flowers number from five to twenty 
aud the perianth is from Zin. to 4 inches wide and deep. 


i, pardalinum is one of the most magnificent of all the bog or 
swamp Lilies of California. It is an annaal or triennial variety. 
with amall rhizomatous scaly bulbs, the old ones perishing when 
the young ones are produced ; stems 4ft. or 5ft, high, smooth and. 
green. The leaves are arranged in whorls of nine or twelve each 
near the middle of the stems, there being but few and whhely 
scattered on the upper portions. Flowers from three to six and 
arranged juasortof nimbus, the flowera themselves ara about 
Sin. loug, a briiliant red cvlour, orange at the base. There are 
several beautiful varieties of thia magnificent Lily, 


EL. pardalinum Californtcum is atill a scarce but very brilliant 
Lily, of inteuse flaming searlet colour, shading to gold; spotted 
brownish crimgou. It ia smaller in leaf and also shorter in sta- 
ture (about 4ft.) than the species, 


EL. pardalinum Bourge is the beat of this section, the flowers 
being larger and, if possible, more brilliant. Though a new Lily, 
receitly intruduced from the bauks of Lake Winuipeg, it is comi- 
paratively moderato in price. It grows from & ft. to 6 ft, in height ; 
the leaves narrow, arranged in whorls ; flowers of a rich crimson 
scarlet aud yellow colour, enriched with crimson brown spots, 


L, pardalinum pallidifolium (puberulum) as its name implies is 
ar deeply coloured than the species ; it has also fewer and smaller 
ots, 


I. pardalinum Robinsoni is a magnificent variety, growing to a 
height of six or seven feet, the stems and leaves beiug of a very 
musaive character; colour of flowers a bright red shading to yellow. 


(To be continued.) 


TROPICAL GARDENING, 


Haman nataro, as a rule, exhibits a craving for things hard to 
be obtained. Setting the fashion of the period on one side, no- 
thing shows this more plainly than the popular taste or longing for 
plants which are natives of a different clime to the one in which 
we reside. Ina temperate clime tropical plants are considered 
essential, while if we are residing in a tropical one then how beauti- 
ful to our ideas is the vegetation of the temporate region. 
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Residents in Jnmaica are no exception to the general rule. The 
native trees, the almost endless list of herbs and flowers, beauti- 
fal in their formation, their variation, their numerous hues and 
colours, are by the majority of residents totally disregarded, and 
satisfaction is sought in the introduction of the flora of other 
countries often no better, seldom as good, ng those of the native 
growth were th-ir beauties fully apprecintdd. 

The attempt to cultivate these introductions often results—as 
might be expected—in complete iailure, seeing that most of them 
are natives of temperate climes. 

‘lhe question is often asked here “ Why is it I cannot get such 3 
plant to grow ?—why do my Dahlias and Gladiolus so rapidly de- 
generate ?”—-which, though apparently a very simple question in 
itself, involves a description of the principles of vegetable phy- 
siology, which is generally for the most part quite unintelligible 
jargon to the querist, and therefore if given falls flat, with the re- 
suit of leaving the hearer still unconvineed, atid with the ceter- 
mination in his mind to “ have another try.” 

Flower gardening in Jamaica, especially nmong the Enropean 
residents, consists in the main of a series of attempts at the cul- 
tivation of that class of plants usually to be found in the well- 
kept gardens of residents in the temperate clime. In the moun- 
tains, at high altitudes, where the climate ts fa yourable, these trials 
are attended with a fair proportion of success, but on the plains 
the same exertions result, ag arule, in disappointment. Some 
may say “ But tropical plants flourish in a temperate climate.” 
So they do, but then the means tuken to enable them to do so are 
adequate to their requirements. ‘There every protection 1s afford- 
ed them ; houses are built, a costly system of pee them with 
the proper temperature is followed ; soil is rough (sometimes 
from hundreds of miles) suitable to their requirements, and the 
knowledge and experience brought to bear upon the cultivation 
of plants render it a much easier task to the cultivator there than 
to the cultivator in Jamaica, where the means of instruction 
in these matters are not so easily obtained. 

Who would think of building a house, to be permanently kept 
ata much lower temperature than the open air, in the Liguanen 
plains or other similarly sitnated place? Yet this is no more 
absurd than to apply heat for raising the temperature, for it 
would be done mith the same object, viz., that of maintaining a 
suitable temperature. 

It is a well known fact that many plants belonging to the warmer 
European and Asiatic countries grow weil in Jamaica with a little 
care, and give a fair return for the labour a eae ou them; but in 
nearly all of these the close olserver will detect a degeneracy, & 
falling off from the original type, so gradual yet so complete, that in 
course of time they become changed in such a manner as to be 
scarcely recognisalte, 

An incident in the life of the great botanist, Linnzus, plainly 
indicates that temperature is one of the first points to be studied 
in connection with the cultivation of plants. 


A person had a favourite plant; he supplied it with heat and 
moisture, and indeed, with everything he considered it to reqairo ; 
the result being that it grew “small by degrees, and beautifully 
less.” Linnaeus, then a young man, but a student, requested that he 
might be intrusted with its treatment. Afier attentively studying 
the plant, he withdrew it from its previous situation and pain- 
pered treatment, and placed it in a corner where the cold, the 
wind, the rain, and the frost of winter, could exert their influence 
with impunity. He had placed it in its element, in its proper tem- 
perature, and under natural conditions, and was rewarded by seeing 
it grow and flourish. 


Such aro the lessons to be learned by those who are fond of culti- 
vation; nothing but a watchfal eye on every requirement can con- 
duce to success. If we sea a plant flourishing, find out its family, 
and then subject its congeners to the same treatment, in many 
cages success will ensne. 


In Jamaica there exists an enormous amount of material for 
experiment and improvement; pretty wayside flowers, which, if 
developel with half the amount of skill expended upon simular 
things in Europe, would repay the labourer a bundredfeld. 

It should be remembered, however, that it is no use to attempt 
to control Nature; that is beyond the art of man; bat by a 
vareful stndy of the various forms she assumes to attain her ends, 
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he may assist her in all her efforts, and thus add much to the 
beutties of the vegetable kingdom. 

It is not to be t ove for a moment that the writer depre- 
cates the enjoyment by those who wish to do so of their taste for 
the growth of plants not indigenous to the country, but he wishes 
to indicate to them that they cannot reasonably expect “ great 
things” from such cultivation. 

The writer's ideal of a tropical garden is that it should consist 
of a collection of the many handsome native trees, shrubs, Ferns 
and Palins, and such other things as are indigenous to the climate, 
or can be obtained from countries enjoying a similar one. By 
grouping the most striking species in prominent localities, noting 
their time of flowering, anal alsa the time when their foliage is 
in its fullest glory, for the sake of giving them proper arrange- 
ment; by filling secluded novks protected from the sun’s rays, 
and where the wind cannot ruffle their delicate textures, with 
the finer species of Ferns, of which no country, for its size, in 
the world possesses a greater variety than Jamaica, we should have 
something upon which the eye could rest with enjoyment at every 
season, and the garden would never be without some feature of 
pa to the true lover of aes 

ve you a dry spot where nothing appears willing to grow? 
Then a cable core er the d ifferent” species of the Cactas tribe. 
The succulent Enphorbias, and other allied genera, and what was 
formerly nothing but “ Macca”*® will, by its various and curious 
habit of growth, become of interest to its possessor, and will 
enlighten the visitor as to the many strange forms of vegetable life 
to be found in the island. 


Old trees which cannot be conveniently removed can, by putting 
ina plant of Bougainvillea or other climber at their base, be 
formed in a year or two into a magnificent spectacle. 


Growing fences should be planted around the boundaries ; 
aut trees for wind-breaks, and small flowering planta and 
shrnbs for foregrounds, suitable plants for which can easily be 
obtained at the local gardens supported by the Government. 


An avenue of Palms, a woody retreat surrounded by groves of 
the orange, the citron, or the jasmine, a corner in which bulbous 
or other plants of low stature find congenial homes, borders 
well protected for plants noted for their beautiful leaves and 
others for their flowers, are things which should be sought for, 
found, and admired in every tropical garden.—J. H. Hant, 
Jamaica, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





THE FERTILIZATION OF ORCHIDS.t 


The preat Orchid family is computed to contain about 5,000 species, 
ranged under $84 gencra. Many are extremely variable, both in a state 
of nature and under cultivation, so that the above numbers are altogether 
arbitrary, as all catenlations of this natura mnat ever be, They are 
widely distributed throughont all parts of the world, except the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, ascending the mountains in tho tropics till the 
higher Alps ara renched, where they become comparatively rare, All 
are perennial herbs, neither attaining a woody character nor relapsing 
to the condition of annuals, and the habit, life history, and slow rate of 
growth are strong characteristic features of the whole family, 

As far as habit is concerned, a rongh division may be made into 
those that are terrestrinl and have cresping stems like the decidaogs 
Cypripediams, the Goodyerns, or a fleshy fibrous rootstock like the 
Neottia, or a tuberous one like Orchis; and again into those that ara 
epiphytical and cling to trees, rocks, or other objecta merely for support 
in their position, nsing their fleshy roota as holdfasts. The former 
generally inhabit extra-tropical or temperate countries and alpine regions, 
althongh not atrictly confined to them, while the latter ars more domi- 
nant in tropical regions, though liable to overlap the habitats of the terres- 
trial genera. Singular as are the sbove mentioned charactera, they are 
altogether aurpassed by the modificattons and adaptations exhibited by 
Sans bse ee ee ee eae 


* Weat-Indlan term for any thomy plant. 
+ A paper read by Mr. J. Frazer before the Birkbeck Students’ Bcientific Association. 
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the flowers of Orchids. ‘There met neede be a vast amount of variation 
to distinguish all these §,000 distinct species, and numerous instances 
of extreme specialisntion occur, The order itself is unique in the vege- 
table kingdom, and ao disguised are the essentint organs of the flower, 


namely, stamens and pistil, that the homology of parts, with that of 


other natural orders, ia with diffienlty recoguisable, All these extra- 
ordinary changes from the primitive ancestors of the fumily, have be. 0. 
brought about chiefly through the instrumentality of insects. 


Pants or THE FLOWER, 


‘The perianth consists of six pieces, in two series of three each. Usn- 

ally, all ara more or leas highly coloured, and serve nt once as f Protes- 
tion to the essential organs ond as a flag of attraction to insecéa ata 
distance, The three ouler are generally described ns sepals, the two 
lateral and inner as petals, while the third of this series ia known as the 
labellam. The sepals are frequently narrower or less conspicnous than 
the petals, but no definite rule can be laid down, not even in the same 
genus, as they ara in many cases similar to the petals in Yanda, Den- 
drobium, Odontoglossum, Lelia, and Sophronitis., They are, m reover, 
the moat conspicuous feature in Masdevallia, Cirrhopetalam, and eome 
species of Bulbophyllum, where the petals and labellum dwarf into in- 
significance. The petals attain « maximam development in Cattleya 
labiatia and its allies, auch as C. Mosaics and C. gigas, in Sobralia, and 
some Cyprepediums, as UC. caudata and C. levigata. They are much 
sinalier than the sepals in Stanhopea, Lycaste, an some apecies of 
Cologyne, while they often resemble the antenus of np insect in Ophrys, 
Restrepia auteunifera and others, The lobellum js neually or nenrly 
always the most highly differentiated of tha floral envelopes, ani! fre- 
quently serves a manifold purpose, the most important of which is 
that of a lauding-stage for insects, Ina typical flower itis posterior, 
but in most inetencea it is made anterior by one or another arrangement, 
Darwin and other authora seem tobeof opinion that itis always 
brought about by 6 twisting of tha ovary or its pedicel ; bub this is 
altogether unnecessary if » normally erect flower-spike is bent downwards, 
ao aa to be pendent or arching, The labellam is then, or appears to 
be, anterior, and tha arrangement is complete if the flowers are directed 
to the upper side of the flower-stalk, 50 as to have their faces upward, 
Thia ie precisely what oceare in Angrecnm citratum, Odontoglossum 
crispum, O. Pescatorei, several apecies of Phalssnopsis, and many others, 
A large number have their long pedicels slightly twisted in arching 
racemes, 90 as to make the labellum lateral to the peduncle bat anterior 
to the flower. 
The labellum often assumes the most fantastic shapes, resembling 
birds, beasts, insects, or even humen beings, snd the likeness is 
generally greatly angmented by the other floral envelopes. These re- 
semblances are borne out in Peristeria elata, Palumbina candida, Cyc. 
noches, Gongora buffonia, Ophrys, and Aceras anthropophera. No lesa 
than thirteen or fourteen species of Ophrye ara named as resembling 
some gnimal, The labellum, furthermore, is, in the majority of species, 
the largest and most conspicuous part of the flower ; but in Masdeval- 
lia, Disa, Oirrhopetalum, and others it is subordinate in size to the 
sepale, 

In tha pristine condition of Orchids we have good reasons to 
believe that there were six stamens and threa styles, which are now 
amalgamated into one piece, the column bearing normally only one 
fertile anther, belonging to an outer series of three, in all Orchids, 
except a small tribe, the Cypripedia, where there are two fertile anthers 
belonging toan inner series of three. The three stigmas we eae 
expect to find, are visibly present in the Oypripediuma, but conduct in 
one, while in all other Ocrhids, two are invariably present and distinct 
or confluent in one. The third is modified into a rostellum, concerned 
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only in securing the transpertal of the pollinia or pollen masses from 
one flower to the stigmas or the stigmatic disks of another. The 
atigmatie disk is hollow and viscid to retain the pollinin except in the 
Cypripedem where it is convex aud entirely without viscid matter, 
except, perhaps, in Cypripelinm acaule, The complex arrangement 
of contrivances for effecting the eure and safe transportal of the 
pollinia will be best understood by reference to a few examples fromm 
each of the five tribes into which Orchids are divided. These great 


primary divisions depoud chiefly on the structure of the pollinia and 
their appendages, 


Epipgtxpre®. 


The pollinin here are either free or united by short canictes.. Dendro- 
bium is typical of the firat state and bas generally four waxy pollen maas- 
es, in two closely applied parallel pairs. The Jabellam of Dendrobium 
nobile, Falconeri,Aureum, Pierardi, infundibulum, and numerona others, 
ia corved round the column so as to form atube for the reception of cor- 
respouding|]y large insects, which when retreating, push off the anther-cap 
and atthe same time have the pollinia glued to their bodies, by means 
of the viscid matter forming part of the rostellum. ‘The pollinia ins- 
tantly foil down flat on the insect, n little nearer or towards ita head, so 
that a visit to the next flower brings the pollinia in contact with the 
viscid stigma, where they are retained. Thia action ia further agsisted 


when the filament of the anther is elastic, ag frequently happens, and | 


serves te sccop ont the pollinia by reversing the anther-cap. 

The other type of this tribe is represented by Coslogyne cristata, whera 
the four pollen masses cohere in pairs subtended by short appendages or 
caudicles that connect them with the viscid matter of the rostellam. Aas 
far as fertilisation is conceraed this differs immaterially from the former 
ease. In this particular species the polliuta are much shorter than the 
roateliam, and canuot be removed by an insect enteriug the flower, A 
large insect when retreating would lift up the roatellum, which in its 
turn would press against the anther, and that meeting with resistance 
from a broad membraneous hood-like expansion behind it, the pollinia 
are shot or pushed against the retreating insect, to which they ara glued 
and transferred to the stigma of the next flower visited, Tho five lacer- 
ated Iamelle or conrse fringes along the middle or floor of the labellam 
offer considerable obstruction to retreating insects, causing them to brash 
against the rostellum in the manner described. 


VanvDEs, 


The members of this tribe are characterised by a vary high develop- 
ment of parts, and many beautiful and perfect co-adnptations between 
them and the insecta, Tho pollinia possess candicles, attached to pedicels 
and thoae again to a viscid glaud resembling or comparable to a foot. 
The pedicel is an unmodified layer of the rostellum, and the giaud also 
belonga to the same organ, By an extraordinary twisting of the ovary, 
the Tabellum in Angrwonm ebarnenm ia uppermoat, at least, during the 
period of fertilisntion. This is necessary owing to the length and direc- 
tion of the nectary in order to keep ita mouth upwarda and prevent logs, 
Tho short stout colamn with ifs broad bifid rosteliam offers the most 
convenient landing place for insects. The pollinia would attach them- 
selves to the underside of an ingect’s head, and dangling down, by their 
own weight would be retained by the viscid disk of the next flower visited, 
or actually wrenched away from the insect by the clefts of the rostellum, 

The process is very different in A. citratum, in which the pollinia pos- 
sega very long slender pedicela, A smaller insect fertilises thig species, 
and the slightest touch removes the pollinia from the anther, when the 
elastic pedicels contract or double up instantly in an irregular manner, 
fixing the pollinia themeelves close to the gland on the head of sn insect 
in the immediate vicinity of the stigmatic disk, The labeilum forme the 
landing stage in this epecies. The polliuia in Phalanopsis, Odonto. 
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glossum and Qncidium when attached to the head or probescis of an 
insect are brought into tha proper position, to fertilise the next fower 
visited by a lygrometric depression of the lower half of the pedicel, and 
s curvature of the opper. This takes place with remarkable precision in 
from thirty to forty secouds. The pollinin after this movement project 
upwarda alan angle calculated to catch the stigmas of the next flower 
visited, 
Neorrirz. 

The pollinia in this tribe consiat of granulac or powdery easily broken 
masses fastened together by elastic threnila attachet to the back of the 
rostellom, part of which in front is modified into s linear gland. The 
eaudicle and pedicle present in the lest tribe is here absent. Spiranthes 
automnslia, a British species, may serve nan type. The small labellam 
stands erect agninust the column forming a narrow tabe, Its upper part 
is recarved and criap at the margin, affording a fvothuld to insects, in 
this case linmble bees, These inserting their proboscia in the narrow 
tube, effect the removal of the pollinia with beautiful regularity, by means 
of the linear gland on the face of the rostellum, Older flowers only are 
fit to receive the pollinis, and the bea in visiting the next plant finds it 
convenient to begin at the lower part of the spike where the flowere are 
oldeat and working upwards. 


OrukYrDFs£, 

The greater number of British species belong to this tribe ; but all the 
tribas are represented by British types except the Vande. The pollinia 
in Ophrydes consist of large compound masses made up in coarsely granu- 
lar packets, and held together by alastic threads united tun vieeid gland | 
or glands by nore or less elongated camlicles, Several species of Orchia, 
auoh as O, morio, mascula, latifolia, and maculata, are fertilised in a 
similar way, nud any will serve aa a type of the tribe, although it must 
be underatvod that none of the above types represent in detail what takes 
place in other members of tha same tribe, They merely represent in general 
terms the bearing that the different kinds of pollinia have on the process 
of fertilisation, The glands of the pollinia in Orchis maculata are 
contained in a pouch shaped rostallum projecting into the vrifice of the 
nectary. The stracture of the flowers compel the insects (generally bees) 
that freqaent them to insert their proboscis in a particular way, depress. 
ing the pouch when the adhesive glanis fix the pollinia to the head of 
the inseets, and insure their removal with remarkable precision, The 
hygrometria movement of depression noticed in the pedicel of aome meme 
bera of the Vande, is here confined to the upper surfaee of tho gland itself, 
and is completed in the conrae of hali-a minute, bringing it down parallel 
with its point of attachment, snd in a position to strike the stigma of 
another flower. Lepidoptera fertilise the Brilish species of this tribe 
with long nectaries, 

(To b¢ continued.) 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


CaotTons.—All the different varieties of Crotons i 
of light to bring out their beautiful leaf A SI 1 Peace 
them so attractive. Light alone can develop these rich colours 
and therefore they should be favored in this respect as much aa 

sible. When their natural colours are fully brought out, there 
ig pera 8 no mere useful or ornamental occupants of our gardens, 
While, however, giving plants as much light as possible, we should 
avoid too much direct sunshine at this season when the plants 
are making their principal growth, as this tends to the production 
of folinge of a sickly y low hue, frequently entirely devoid of 
their natural markings; this is more especially the case with those 


varieties ia which the variegation isa confined to shades of yellow 
or cream on a pule green groundwork. For table decorution, 
smali plants of Crotous having single stems well clethed with, 
folinga are as attractive as any that can be used for the Purpose, 
especially such long narrow leaved varieties as C. Warreni, . 
Derman, Youngii, Prince of Wales, and others of that class. 
Plants about 18 in, to 24 in. high are the best for the purpose, 
After they attain that height nip out the top, olose to the axil of 
the young leaf, in order tiat the wounds may heal over and 
not show. Any buds that start down the stem sbould be 
rubbed ont as they show themselves, the effect of whick 
will be to force the whole strength of the plant into the 
limited number of leaves, which will thus be developed to an un- 
usual size, and the planis kept in the same serviceable condition 
for small vases during aeveral months in succession. The leaves, 
too, if kept clean and free from spider and other insects, brighten 
with age, and are thus moro effective for decorative purposes. 


TRANSPLANTING Everareexs AND Sartss.—lIt will now be 
necessary to push forward the transplanting of these as rapidly as 
possible. In removing valuable plunts, the state of the sincaphare 
should be watched, and, if possible, dull, damp weather chosen for . 
the operation. This is the more necessary if the eae have to be. 
moved any distance, asa dry state of the atmosphere would cause 
them to flag, and the tender roots would ba liable to injury if 
allowed to got atalldry, Itis ofthe greatest importance there- 
fore that the plants should not be kept out of the ground longer 
than is absolutely necessary for their removal from place to place, 
When there are large numbers to transplant, the men engaged at 
the work may with advantaye be divided into two gangs, the one 
in digging and preparing the hoies, planting, watering, &., while 
the others are engaged in lifting and forwarding the plants. In 
this way the work can be carried on rapidly, and large numbers 
may soon be disposed of. Before filling in aee that the aoil is well 
washed among the roots, and allow all to settle for a night or so 
before finally filling up with dry soi]. This will prevent phe mois+ 
ture from asoaping, and keep the roots in a much more favourable 
condition than if they had been entirely covered in before watering. 
Indeed, this is a bad practice, aa the soil is sure to crack open and 
let in large volumes of air which soon obsorbs all the water that 
may have been given at the time of planting: to prevent this, 
and to keep the roots iu a generally uniform state, they should 
receive a good mulching of half rotten litter, lawn mowings, or 
any other similar material. The importance of this to newly 
planted treea and shrubs cannot be over-rated, and we would urge 
on all engaged in planting, not by any means to neglect this very 
necessary precantion if they are desirous of ensuring success. 


CaLapiums,—Few plants are more effective for the emboellish- 
ment of dinner-tables and similar purposes than dwarf afurdy 
Caladiums ; and where plants are much in request for that kind of 
decoration during the summer months, a geod selection should be 
kept in suitable sized pots, available for service at any time. If 
subjested to plenty of light, their stems and leaves will become 
much stouter ant stronger, with the colours brighter and more 
fully developed than when shade is employed beyond what is ab- 
,olutely necessary to keep the foliage from being scorched. 


Oncuins.—There is no point of more importance in successful 
Orchid growing than to ensure their freedom from insects, and 
to cope with these it is necessary to keap a continuous look out. 
If the whole collection {as wis recommended some weeks back} 
has been carefully gone over s0 as to exterminate all the adults 
perceptible, the work will be very much a pate now, bub any 
that have escaped detection, and the hidden larvee that lie undis- 
turbed beneath the scaly stem coverings of some, or the axils of 
the leaves of varieties like Wandas, Airides and Saccolabiums 
will at this time quickly come to life. With that worst of all 
pests on Orchids, white scale, the grower should be content with 
nothing less than extermination, and this can only be effected b 
diligent and constant examination of infested plants. The crowd- 
ed condition that Orchid houses generally get inte necessitating 
the plants standing so closely together that they touch each other 
in all directions make this, and the equally objectionable but less 
injurious brown scale, more difficult to contend with, as tt is only 
by actual contact that these insects spread from one plant to 
another, or in the case of a clean plant that stands immediately 
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underneath one hung up or otherwise that is affected. To, so far 
as possible, prevent these insects spreading we have fouad a con- 
siderable saviug of labour effected by standing all the infested 
plants together, and frequently going over them until a complete 
clearance is made. ‘The white scale is easily seen, but beginners 
in Orchid culture do not always so readily detect the presence 
of the brown species on thick leaved plants like Vandas and 
MHrides, for although it will live and increase apace on these, 
yet it never attains more than one-tenth the size that it will 
grow to on thin leaved species like Calanthes, &c., and in this 
way we have seen tho leaves of the former affected so as to 
seriously injure them before it was noticed. Orchids will not bear 
washing with any insecticide strong enough to kill the parasites, 
consequently there is little recourse except brushing and sponging, 
which if persistently carried out will effect a clearance of the in- 
sects ; but it is necessary at al! times, and especially now when the 
plants are in full growth, to see that the cuticle of the leaf is 
not injared by the brush employed being too hard, or asing it 
with too much force. We have frequently seen the psendo-bulbs 
turn rotten through the outer skin being injured in removing 
scala. OF equal importance to the health of the plants is it to sea 
that the leaves and stems ara not allowed to have any dirty sedi- 
ment accumulate upon them. Many fine collections of Orchids are 
grown in the neighbourhood of towns where the soot-charged at- 
mosphere is such as to render the frequent use of the sponge 
necessary to keep the pores of the leaves free and open; where this 
is neglected, especially in the case of Afrides, Saccolabiums and 
Vandas, the natural formation of which favors its lodging in the 
base, it accumulates to an extent that clogs up the pores, and causes 
the foliage to turn yellow and fall off Jong before its allotted time. 


DenDROBIUMs.—These are now in vigorous growth, and durin 
any intervals of dry weather they must be kapt well supplie 
with water uutil the pseudo-bulbs are fully developed. Most of 
them are true epiphytes, having 4 pendulous babit, and in mak- 
ing their new growth the midd]s leaves are arranged so as to throw 
off any water that may fall on them, even the young growth 
of those varieties that assume a more erect habit when mature 
exhibit thia teudency. As the young growtlis of most Orchids 
aretender and impatient of water,.it is a bad practice to tia them 
in ag upright position, thereby depriving them of the benefit of 
their natural habit of growth,and runoing the risk of losing the 
heart, in which case the plants would have to start new growth, 
probably too late to come to maturity. Ifthe plants are doing 
well and making aturdy growth, they will need little or no support 
until the pseudo-bulbs have filled out, when, if tall growing 
varieties, they may be trained into the required form, 


IMANTOPHYLLUM MINIATUM.—This deserves a place in every 
collection, its deep green leaves and censpicuous flowers rendering 
it striking even among the most brilliant of its associates. It 
requires very little attention as regards treatment; the less indeed 
it is disturbed at the roots the better. We have planta of it that 
have sot been disturbed for the past five years, and the roota have 
become so matted that to all appearance they have no feeding 
material on which to exist except what is given them in the shape 
of liquid manure, which they receive copiously, and thus treated 
they have gone on flowering profusely year after year, aud as long 
as they do so we think it best to “let well alone.” There ara now 
a vast number of improved varieties of this plant in cultivation ; 
amongst these there is a great difference in the brightness of colour 
and in the size of the flowers or truss in the various forms, some 
of which are 80 superior to the ordinary variety as to make it 
comparatively scarcely worth growing. 


Rosrs.— Where it is the practice to propagate these by budding 
the present is the most favorable season, as the bark of Rose 
Edouard, Which is generally employed as stock, rises more freely 
now than at any other period of the year. Cuttings of Hose Edouard, 
China Rosea, Devoulensia aud many varieties of Tea Roses will 
now strike freely. 

ANNUALS.—Seedlings of Zinnias, Balsams, Cockscombs, Amaran- 
thus, &c,, should now be ready for planting out. They do best on 
well raised beds at this season, for although they will all thrive in, 
and in fact require an inordinate amount of moisture, still anything 
like a staguant, water-logged soil is fatal to their well-being. 
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Portixe Som.—Loam, leaf-mould and manures ought to be got 
under cover and apread out in open sheds, so as to haveitin a 
sufficiently dry state for use as required. The exceptionally wet 
weather we have had for sume time makes it doubly necessary to 
see to this at. once, 


Lawns.— Where thera is any turf-laying for new lawns or Tennis 
Courts, po time shuuld be lost in preparing the ground for its 
reception, for in all cases after it lias been levelled it ahould be 
allowed to remain before being turfed until it has been well 
soaked Ly the rains ; thie will cause it to settle, and then whatever 
inequalities exist can be rectified before the turf is laid down ; 
whereas if it be laid before the settling takes place, it will necessi- 
tate its being disturbed. The same holda good in preparing 
similar ground for being sown down with grass seeds. Where 
turf lias to be made aed on lawns or verges it should ba done at 
once, 80 that the grass may root freely before dry weather seta in. 


GenERAL Work.—Anent the preservation of neatness, mowin 
ia now the principal operation in demand ; negtect of it now would 
cause anuoynace for the rest of the season, for the simple reason 
that the present being the grass growiny period it soon gets thick 
at the bottom, and unless regularly mown, the bottom grasses get 
smothered and die, leaving a patcliy turf throughout the season, 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


In the North-West Provinces and Upper Bengal small sowings 
of the early varieties of Cauliflower may now be made in pots or 
pans under shelter, 


CrLery.—Tho first rowing of Celery should ba made at once 
in boxes in the coolest sheltered position available ; the seed 
will take a long time to germinate at this season, frequently six 
weeks or more, but will produce stronger and hardier plants than 
from sowiugs made later in the season when the seeds germinate 
quickly. 

ASPARAGUS.—Where uew beds are required, seed may now ha 
sown thinly in boxes ; these will make strong healthy plante for 
planting out immediately after the rains, We prefer however to 
wait till Soptember and sow the seed at once in the beds intended 
for them. By this method the plants experience no check, are con-. 
sequently more vigorous, and produce an earlier crop than whea 
they are transplanted, 


Tomators.-—Seeds of the small acclimatised variety may now 
be sown. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Continue the various operations recommended io our Jast isane. 
On hot sunoy days it will be necessary to ayringo freely all planta 
that are being propagated by gootee. 
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@orrespondence, 
ae a re 


fc THER EDITOR “INDIAN GARDENER.” 


Sirn,—I gee yourefer in your last issue to queer names for plants. 
Last year I entered a shop io Liverpool, and was surprised to sae there 
a basket of lichees, I asked the girl what she called them, “ Light 


cheese, Sir,” was the answer. - 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| ENQUIRER.—The continuation of the Descriptive List of Crotona is unavoidab- 
ly postponed till our next issne, : 

Foneus.—Where good fresh spawnis available, Mushrooms can certainly be 
grown withont employing any fermenting material, but it is doubtful if auch a 
heary crop could be raised as would ba enaured by securing 4 gentle bottom 
heat, How to grow Mushrooms in beda of ordinary soilia fully described fn 
Bobinson'’s “ Mushroom Culture,” 

PokITIVE.—You lose aight of the fact that the term IJsdian applies to 
other parts of the world besides this great empire. Maize, or Indian Cora, ia un- 
doubted!y of American origin, and was not brought to Europe till the year 1600, 
For the history of this plant sea DeCandoile's Origine of Cultivated Planta, ~ 

B, H.—We would aaggest your applying to some of oar Jopal Narerymps, 


We trust however they will not be overwhelmed with the motificenm ef your 


offer. Five percent commission, provided they guarantes the safe delivery of avery 
plant, and give you the advantage of any trade and ash discounts, althongh 
yon are prepared to pay ouly on delivery of goods, ig gliagether tao liberal. Why, 
mot stipnlate thet this should also include cost of Wardian cases, freight and 
shipping charges, and of coume——lose by exchanges, 


: NOTICE TO CORRESPON DENCH. 


All matter intended for publication, and all quegtiona to be repliad to should. 


be gent innotlater than the'friday previous to the day of publication. All com: 
munications should be written on one side of the paper only, Ht is aleo reqnested 
that correspondents forward their name and addresa, not for publication 
unless they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exist 
between the Editor and thoes who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that is not accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 





Getracts 





; THE HOME OF THE DAFFODIL. 


Innovent and sentimental people might think that the home of the daifo- 

dil ia to bs found where Spenser places i6, “‘on the watery shore," where 

Narciesua on the grasey verdure ties ; 
or where Keates spied them, when 

In some delicious ramble he bad found 

A little space with boughs all woven round ; 
or where Wordeworth wondered lonely aa a cloud, 

When all at once he aaw a crowd, 

A boat of golden dafodilg, 

Beside the lake beneath the treee, 

Fluttering aud dancing in the breeze. 
The real home of the daffodil ia in nove of these fabled spota; it is in a field 
near Tooting, Gfteen minutes’ walk from Eurlefield station, on the South 
Weatern Railway, Some centuries ago, more was known ahout daffodila in 
Holland than io England, and the ojd herbalists of Quoeu Elizabeth's time 
couatantly refer to the “ Pyreumau mountains” as the region from which the 
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greatest number of varieties of the “Spanish trumpet,” as Evelyn calle 
them, had been obtained. Atthea present time, it is notorious that in ne 
part of the world is to be found so vast a collection of the many varietion of 
the narcigsue tribe asin  commotplace two acre field, near Tooting, 
whose “flowering squarea” are now waving with every shade of yellow 
aud white, from the giant Princepe to the slender and delicate 
Triandrua, a plant which, fiom its likeness to the sucwdrop, i some 
times calied the svowdrop narciasus, and to which the Portuguese 
hava, i their language, given the pretty name of the “teare of 
the angels.” It is not generally kuown that the daffodil is one of the moat 
ancient of Eugiish flowers, None bave been jntrodnoed from America 
Australia, or remote Ching or Japan. fe early ea 1629 John Parkineon, 
apothecary of King James, in his work on the “Garden of Pleasany 
Flowers,” gives iong lista of the then known varieties of this plant, sixty 
or seventy iu oumber, which he recommeds iu the most affectivnate language 
to the gardetiers, aud especially to the gentlewomen of England. Af 
this period there was a burst of euthusiaam for the duffudil tribe. It au! sid* 
ed, however, in due course; and if we except the fact that » double dafindil, 
of a pale aud zomewbat formal type, was named after Quesn Anne, there 
wae little sigu of any ivteroat in varcisai wntil the begiuning of the preee ne 
centary, From 1800 to 1830 the daffodila had anotbertinnings, under the 
auspicea of three celebrated botaniste—Herbert, Haworth, and Salisbury, 
After thie date tha flower fell out of fashion again. Such garicties as 
were mentioned in cataloguea got inextricably mixed up, ayd it whe vob 
until twenty years ago.that Mr. Barr, whose famous collection at Tooting 
Weare now visiting, began to classify and re-arrquge them. First, he 
collected all attainabie wild varieties from (he vazious epuntries where they 
grow—Spain, France, Italy, and Great Britain; then in 1874, he g% 
together asyudicate who tought up a collection of seedlings which had 
been made by Mr. Leeds, of Manchester; next, he acquired the Backhonse 
collection fram Darlington, He waa considered, aa ha proudly taille you, 
daffadil. mad. When he persistently weut ou exhibiting bis unpopular gantl, 
at the flower shows, the scoffers christaugd him “Yeilow" avd other. dreads 
ful names. He pereerered, however, mutil yellow dowem became populate 
and when under the high priesthood of Mr. Oscar Wilde, they became the 
rage, Mr. Barr at length bad hie reward, and the daffodil became the prized 
and popular plant which it is at the present moment. Witness the “ Daffodil 
Confereuce” aitting this month, one of whose committaes ia especially de- 
voted to the difficult question of naming varieties between whick the nnigi, 
tiated can scarcely detect any difference at ai], It is whispered that in the 
excitement caused by rival claims, shrong peasions are sometime excued and 
strovg Innguage. used. A somenbat romantic episode hae been revealed 
this yoar in counection with the subject. In an old herbal written about 
260 years ago, a daffodil is meutioned under the uame of Narcissus cyclami= 
nivs, which ia aaid to have been obtained from the peuinsula, A picture of 
the flower is givep, and till this year nothing elas remnined to ahow that the 
plant had ex:'ated in England, It had died out and disappeared, This year, 
however, the lost daffodil was re-discovered in North Portugal, the lower 
being found azactiy to correspond with that figured by the Jacobean botanist, 


‘aad there ig every probebtlity that the re-introduced apecies will after ite 


long banishmeut once more appear in Huglish catalogues. 


The voteries of the daffodil are probably mora numeroug thap those of 
any other flower, aud this for several reasons. First, it can be culivated ia 
& very emall apace of grouud—Air, Watorer requires threa or foar hundred 
acres to display hig rhododendrons at Woking, whiie Mr, Barr's collection 
of daffodiia, namerteally more extensive,is easily contained fu two acres—and 
there is no garden too small, and, we may add, no purse too slender, for the 
acquisition and cultivation of these beautifol flowara. Secondly, with few 
ubimportant exceptions, they require no glass or artificial heat, and they 
cao be grown in window frames or even in glasses Hike hynciuthe, Thirdly, 
they areinvaluable for decorative purposes when cut, they travel safely ap 
buds, and come out in water even better than on their original plauta 
Finally, Euglish literature abouads with references to the daffodil tribe, and 
there ia acarcely a single British post who daas not mention them under the 
various names of daffadowndillies, chalice Avwers, Leut lilies, jonquils, or 
oercieai, Notwithstanding tha hideous surrouudings of the place, a half 
built up suburb of the most unlovely description, there are few epota uear. 
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Loudon which for the next fortnight will be better worthy of a visit than 
the dat desp-soiled field which, more than any other place in tha world, 
deserves the appellation of the home of the daffodil.—Pall Mail Gasstie. 





THE USE OF LIME. 


It is a aort of axiom among furmers that “where lime is used the lacd 
and the farmers are rich.” This is an old but true adage, and deserves to 
be made one of the established azinma of agriculture. It is true in two 
ways—-oue, that Jime is an exceedingly valuable fertiiiging agent o¢ 
jtaelf, and in addition exerts a most beneficial inflaence upon the soil aa a 
solveut of the silicates, chiefly of potash, and aleo in decomposing organic 
matter in the agi] and favoring its nitrification and the production of the in- 

-diapensable nitrates which so greatly enrich the soil, the other that ita use ig 
one of thoae higher attributes of skilful farming which ia consistent ouly 
with the beat culture of the aoil aud the most thorough and systematic work- 
sug of it. It is, in fact, in the farmer's hands, one of those iustrnmenta 
which ia rarely or never found excepting where every part of the farm work 
is done in the mest excellent mauner, ao that it is not ao much that the ferm- 
er ueea lime as that he usea it sae part of a system of farming which ia 
thoroughly excellent, and, of course, very profitable. Lime ia thua uot to be 
used iu a baphazard way, aud aimply to extract from the soil the Iaat vesti- 
ges of fertility it can bring out, When thua ueed another common acage 
that "lime enriches the father and impoverishes the aou," will surely be 
found true, because it is like a last turn of the screw which squeezes the last 
drop ‘of juice from the sider mill. The place of lime in good farming is ita 

application to the iand at the Fall sexson when rye or wheat is sown and 
grass aud olover eeeding follows. The land haa then become mors or lesa 
supplied with organic matter from tha roots aud waste of previous craps, and 
ig bea accumulated o store of nitrogenous and carbonaceous matter which 
caunet be made avalimble until it is decomposed nor uutil « sufficiont quan- 
tity of minora) matter has beeu eet free in the soil to balance the eupply of 
plant food required fora mew rotation of crops, Besides, at this season aud 
mith Fall grain the regular wwanuring of the land ia given, and the manure 
ia generally coarse and undscomposed. It is precisely under such conditions 
that lime ie of the greatest use aud value and fite the soil for a new round 
of crops, The quantity of lime usually applied is 40 to 50 buabels per acre 
freshly burned or atone lime, In the alr-slacking by which it is prepared 
for use it swolls to three times ite original bolic aud becomes a fine powder 
which is spread from a wagon, with along handled shovel, evenly over the 
ecil. This should be done upon the ploughed land immediately before sow- 
ing, when it is harrowed in previously. As lime is quite soluble in this fine 
condition, requiring ouly 700 times its own bulk of water to dissolve it, it 
should never be ploughed in, or it will be very quickly carried down into the 
soil below the reach of the roote of any plants, excepting those of clover. 

Qtover ia one of the plants which are wouderfully benefited by lime, and it 
ta for thia reasou among many others, thatits uae isto be eucouraged, 

- becanee it provides the skilful farmer with one of the moat valuable sources 

of wauure, viz. a heavy clover aod to be ploughed in.—New York Pimes, 


THE INSECT CONSUMERS OF CORN. 


If we may rely on the Reports of the Agricultural Department of the 
Privy Council, the Eugliah farmer enjoys remarkable immunity from the 
attacks of that order of insects which ia other parte of the world sometimes 
makes a clean aweep of the crops. Of the ninetean apeciea of articulate ani- 
wala described by Mr, Whitehead, only one belongato the order of Orthoptera 
which contains the vuracious family of tha locugta. Thisis the mole cricket, 
one of the largest of British insecte but not yet very common in this 
couutry, Itis a creature of which the forelegs closely resemble those of 
the mole. In the carly partof Juae the female Jays from two hundred to 
three hundred yellowish egga which prodnoe larve resembling black ants. 
These creatures at once attack the roots of the grasses, corn, oto., nor do 
they change their diet during their rapid growth and successive metamor- 
phoses till they attain the form of the perfect insect, rather more than two 
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inches long, and furnished with with wings. They prefer sandy and peaty 
acile, and their presence is indicated by patches of dead herbage of which 
the rogts have been bitten through and through by the mole cricket, 

Orthoptera abound on the broad ucsheltered plains of Southern Europe. 
Over the grasa fields of Apulia and Campania it ia impossible iu the summar 
to walk without raising at each footatep a perfect cloud of red, purple, aud 
blue, flashing from the winga of conntless insects of this order. The true 
locust ia found in Italy, but only age visitor, Thia creature is about twa 
inches long, of a dark-brown colour, and appears in Africa aud Sonthernu Asia 
at times ia clouda that obscure the aun. In place ofthis well-known dea- 
troyer, we find in our Engliah lawna and mendows the chirping greeu grase— 
bopper which, in ita perfect state at all events, is carnivorova, It may often 
bo seen on the edge of an anthill devouring some mnlucky ant. The inseot- 
eating insects sre among the moet valuable alliea ofthe farmer, little as be 
ordinarily regarda them. 


The hymoucpterous or membrane-winged order of inmaects are but im 
perfectly represented in Mr. Whitebead’s report by the corn saw-fly (CepAus 
pygmeuz), Many species of Hymenoptera are destructive to corn, Stasis | 
turnips, fruit-treea and foreat treea, These insects, which undergo either 
partial or complete motamorphosis, are koown by their traneparent wings 
(which are crossed on the body when closed) and by the wouderful machinery 
of their ovipositors ; which implements at times take the form of a powerful 
weapon of offence and defence, sharp aud piercing, and provided with a store 
of venom that aggravates the palu of the wound. With the large hornets the 
sting has besn said to be occasionally fata] to man. 


The hymevopterous insects show very great diversity of habit, ete. The 
wasp, cloaaly ua it reaomsblea the honey-bee, is haugrily carnivorous. Lt 
may be seen to cut from a sicloin of beefin the diviug-table a portion as 
large ea its own bead in au incredibly short time, and to fy away with and 
devour it. Itmay also ba seen to prey upon insect. There is a large 
black saw-fly, common in Portugal aud in Italy, about the size of a amail 
hornet, which bores @ litte tuuuel in the propa of the vine or other 
conveniout pieces uf dry wood, in which to deposit ita oggs, When this 
creature ia at work, the ehaviugs or borings which it cuts to form the bole 
ic is siuking are turned out with marvellous rapidity, The oggs are sepa- 
rated from each other by a diaphragm coustructed by tha mother-iusect ; 
and the larva of some other species is said to be shut in with each ogg, to 
provide food for the aaw-fly grob when hatched, 


The larva of the corn aaw-fly (the Cephus pygmaus) lives within the atema 
ofcorm, At times it has aericusiy damaged the rye crop, In 1883 and 
1884 i$ damaged from 20 to 30 per centof the wheat-plants in different 
parts of Gtoncesteralire, Cheshire, aud Worcestershire, ‘Tho insect locke 
like a small black waap, with yellow or brownish legs, accordiug to ite sox. 
It is provided with a double set of sawe, with which it slitea the ateme of the 
corn -plaut, uet far from the ear, in order to deposit its ogge. Ju ten days 
they are hatched, producing acraam coloured caterpillar that eats ite way 
downwards through the joints of the oulm till it reaches the root, where it 
spins a fine web and turnainto a chrygulia, It is a comfort to learn that 
the eaw-fly ia frequeutly accomp nied by « natural enemy in the form of 20 
ichueumon By, of abuut the samo sizo aud dark colour, which lays ita egga 
in the larval of the Cephus, whioh the grub of the invader devours at leisure 


The sphides belong to the erder Hemiptera; although their remarkable 
moues of propagation are such naa to forse them almost into a distinct order. 
Hurdiy any kiud of plaut escapes the ravages of some kind of aphis, The 
Uoleoptera, or beetle order, furuishea a very nameroua group of assailants 
of the wheat plants ae well ce of the stored grain. Chiof amloug these are 
the wireworm, the cockchafer, the emall chafer, the corn weevil, aud the 
oorm-bestie. The cockobefer ia destructive both aa larva and aa perfect 
insect. . The amell ehater, though ranked a a different genus from the May- 
bug, differs iittle from it in appearauce, except as to size, The wesyile are 
bestlea with prelonged snouts, like the trunk of an elephant. The female 
laya her egge in the grains of corns, especially wheu iu store + and the amall 
larree devour the coutents of the graiu, The corn-beetle, which ia aa differ= 
eat in form from the weevil as the rhinoceros is from the elephant, resam- 
bles the former in its destractive habits. Constant attention to the turning 


over and the ventilation of atered corn is requisite as a prokection agatust Chas 
weeril and the beetle. 
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Of flies proper, or two-winged theects; six species are méntioned by M1, 
Whitehead. These aro the crane-Ay or Daddy Longlega ( before deserided) 
the wheat-midgs, the barley-midge, the robbin-footed cornfly, the lived oorn- 
fly, and the frit-fly, which haa earned the specific nume of Fastater, These 
creaturea deposit thelr eggs in different parta of the growing corn plant, add 
the lares consume the vital juices of atem, blade, and eat, 

Even the summer aporting order of Lepidoptera furnishes enbmics to the 
corn crops, i the shape of the antléer-moth and the corn wolf-woth, The 
caterpillar of the former eata the young ehoots and the roots of the com- 
plant ; that of the latter attacks the grain in store, To theee inpeets pro- 
per, varying as they do in the tine aud the mode of their attaeks on the 
crops, aro added spacies of willipedes, of thyaanure ot springtatls; and of 
vibriones orthreadworts. The earwig ia one of the Hest aliios of the farmer 
against the éort-thrip or apringteil which preys on the ars of sora when 
just opening into b-oasom. 

If We may troat the authority we bare olted, these insects are lirgely on 
the iuorésee in Britain; and thore ia but ons aubstatice enown to chowisiry 
which ic at the same time destructive of minute animi lify and barmless 
to vegetation (indeed, belpful to i¢ in soma cases), and tliat neithor the 
ravages of the hop-Ay uor those of the pbyiloxera hare yet induced the 
farmer to employ. Thoss who suffer from the depredations of insects wil! 
do well to. provide themestves with the “Mauunal of Remeiliee and Means 
of Prevention for the Attacks of Insects on Fruit Crops, -Fotest Trees, aud 
Fruit,” written by Miss Ormerod; or with ths “ Reporte of Obeervations 
ef lujurious Insects,” of whieh the uinth has been receutly published. — Sr 
James's Gasetie. 





COMPOST HEAPS. 

What i¢ a compost heap? Properly made, it 1s a heap of manire, a repo. 
aitory of all kinds of otherwise obnoxious matter, which it converts into 
hirrolass and most valuable plant-food. I say propérly mado, for thera are 
heaps and heape, dud it is rare to find oue so built that ite contents will 
decay well, or one not surrounded by valuable liquid which is too often 
allowed to run to waste. The heap is often throwu up anyhow for its mate- 
rials to dry ja stead of rot, and much of its value ia lost iu that way. ‘To 
wake « proper compost heap there must be a ‘fair proportion of stabis 
mapure. Having that at command, first dig out an oblong trench In a 
couvevient etituation, It may be eight by twelve feet for a garden, and 
twice or three timer the size fora field. Throw out all the black soil, down 
to the olay, upon one side, leaving the other clear for wheeling or carting 
alongside. Commence with a jayer of course atahle dung, about alz iuches 
thick, spreading it evenly over the bottom, Then build up, layer by- layer, 
evenly and fiat, with the clearings of hedgerows, ditechea and grassy walks, 
weeda of all kinds (unless going to seed, when they should be burnt), lawn 
mowing, leaves, pea aud or bean etelks, etc,, in fact, anything which will 
decay. Always shake out ths etabie manure and green stuff, to form an even 
layer, never leaving so mock as « barrowful in one spot. Build op the sides 
as plumb as the walla of a house, Between every three or four layers of 
manure end green stuff throw « spriokling of the earth taken out, to pro- 
veut heating too much, or 6 dressing of ashes, if at haud. Deposit here a)! 
the kitohen or house waste {old boots or tin cans excepted), and the drop- 
piags from the fowl-house, Break upany lumps in the ben manure, or 
battor still, throw dry oarth uuder the roosts, After every layer of atable 
dung, or green stuff, tread it down wail, aud ao go on, addiug Isyer by layer, 
but uever more than four or five inches of any one kind. Should thera be 
rather more stable dang than other materials, tbrow over more soil, which 
will abeorb the moiature and aesiet in the decomposition, Scratch the sides 
down with a fork, leaving it aa neat aa o atack, but with a flag top, and 
when about four feet high, cover ail with a layer of three or four inches of 
soil to keep in the ammovia, After the heap has been allowed to heat for 
& week or 80, throw over it the liquid waste from the house, ato., and if any 
liquid should ruu from the heap, dig a hole at the lowest corner to catch it, 
and throw it back over the top. Of course, if pigs and cows are kept, the 
mixture will be all the better, In about three or four months, the whole 
will be found in prime condition for any kind of crop. A heap of this kind 
should always be under way, in order to dispose of all waste or decaying 
matter, allowing the garden and surrocndings to be kept in moch better 
order, Whevever the heap gets about four feet high, top off with a layer 
of suil and atart apother. Method makes money.—dAmarican A griculiuriaé. 


‘fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Candas, Kast and 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cultivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages ond 
Tomatoes. 

By the next mail steamer we shall receive a trial shipment of the 


following splendid varieties of the above from the celebrated seed grower 


Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Maseachasotta, and for which wa 
are now registering orders. The descriptions given are thoge of the raiser. 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Oabbage—Thia cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the size, hardineas and quulity of the heads, Ua- 


der proper cultivation nearly avery plant on an acra will_make a market- 


hble head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds, 
depending on the soil and cultivation. —Prica par pkt, As. 0-3; per ox. 
is. 1-8, 


Marblehead Mammoth Oabbage.—This ia, without doubt, the 
largeat variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex- 
trame high cultura. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having « diameter two 
inches greater! Ine former circular I quoted from persons eb | fn 

eat, 
expressing their great satisfaction with tha Stone-Mason and the Marble- 
head Mammoth Cabbagos, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
aweetness and tenderness of the haads. They had succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
inatances upwarda of ninety pounda. 


In a competition held last season in Amerioa, the first prise Cadbaga of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounds.— Price per pkt. Ag. 008; per ox, 
Ra. 1-8, 7 


The Warren Oabbage.—A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deep, ronnd, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. lu reliability for heading no Cabbage surpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heada average 10 to 12 inches in diamater, 

in the competition above referred to, the firet prize epecimen of this 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. As. 8 ; per oz. Ra. 1-8, 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, "The Favorite.’ —This variety posseasea several advantages 
over any other, it is amoother than the “ Paragon,” ond never hollow 
late in the sesagon. Does not crack after ripening like the “ Aemo,” is of 
a darker red than the ‘ Perfeotion,” and is larger than either ; it has very 
few aeeda, is ripe all through at once, and is tery productive, 

Price per packet Ag. 8 ; per os. Ra. 

Tomato, "Canada Victor.”"—-A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no green loft round the atem {as great fault with many 
kinds otherwise good.) It ia heavy, fail meated anid rich, between round 
and oval in shape, and rad in colour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in that most desirable characteristic,—in earliness in ripening the 
grest bulk of the crop,—Price per packet As. 8 ; per oz. Ra. 2, 


Yellow Victor.—A heaatifal medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greangage 


and other yellow varieties—-Price per packet Aa. 8; per oz. Rs. 2. 


Tomato, New Red ne new 7 large, round, solid 
parted of brilliant colour and fina quality ; one of the largest yarieties in 
oultivation. 


Price per packet As. 8 ; per oz, Ra. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 ox, of each for Rs. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


. I, 8, § & 29 Tiljutiah Road, Calcutta. 
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THE NATURAL DISSEMINATION OF SEEDS. 


Ix the dissemination of seeds we have the law of 
nature’a frugality fully demonstrated. In fact we ma 
term it the great commercial system of nature by hitch 
the wheels of vegetation are kept in constant motion, the 
supply being ever ready to meet the demand. Had _ this 
important law been wholly entrusted to man, the tendency 
of his capricious temperament to favor one species more 
than another would soon have annihilated whole genera 
of plants, and the time must necessarily have come when 
vegetation must have assumed a most destitute appear- 
ance. 


1st.—The self-opening power of the pericarp in its 
simplicity and efficiency of action is truly mechanism 
of the highest order. We may take the balsam as an 
example. Let but the slightest pressure be placed upon 
the ripened seed vessel, and the segments instantly 
separate, and curling up with much velocity scatter the 
seeds in all directions. The pericarp of Drosiferous 


ferns is furnished with an elastic ring which acts with 


similar force, 

Many of the conifere tribe come under this class, as 
for instance the cones of the Pine, when exposed the 
second year after fructification to a strong sun heat sud- 
denly burst asunder, causing a report that may be dis- 
tinctly heard at some distance. Many seeds even after their 
discharge from the pericarp still retain their locomotive 
power ; such is the case with seeds of wild oats; they 
are furnished with a spiral arm covered with a fine hair, 
these hairs act as so many fulera contracting or extend- 
ing according to the state of the weather. The seed is 
thus kept in continual motion until it either germinates 
oris destroyed. Barley possesses the same power. A 
professor of Botany recommends those who are sceptical 
respecting this self-movement to introduce an ear of 
barley at the wrist before taking the morning walk, and 
by the time he has returned it will have mounted to the 
arm-pit. {The exact time in which the experiment may 
be worked is not specified). 


2nd.—As these modes of dispersion which we have 
noted cannot be expected to carry the seed to any dis- 
tance, we must passon to the agencies appointed for 
that purpose. Amongst the foremost of these come the 
feathered tribe. Their decided preference for the drupe 
class of fruits, their acuteness and alacrity in selecting 
and bearing away the finest of the same, are all so 
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many stages in the process of dissemination but too well 
known to the observant eye of the pomologist, who in 
lis haste would term them plunderers of the blackest 
type unless the spirit of val vemiabel ts caused him to 
reconsider. For are they not the handmaids of fruitfal- 
ness, and is it notright that we be called upon to sacrifice 
hy the law of dissemination for the welfare of posterity ? 
The seed of the Mistletoe and many species of fruits 
are disseminated by being swallowed along with the 
pericarp and retained for some time by the digestive 
organs, maintaining their vitality unimpaired. In fact 
some seeds refuse to germinate until they have undergone 
a similar process. The seeds of Magnolia glauca afford 
a good example. Even seeds submitted to boiling water 
have afterwards germinated. Dr. Hamel givea an ac- 
count of others that retained perfect vitality after having 
heen placed in a temperature 73° above boiling heat. 

The peculiar hook-like termination of some seeds fits 
them for ready attachment to birds and animals. The in- 
dustrious habits which some animals and insects possess 
of laying up stores of food is also favorable to dissemina- 
tion; for instance, in England and other temperate countries 
the squirrel lays up a store of acorns; another animal, 
either from accident or mischief, squanders them, The 
squirrel gets little good out of them, but in due time they 
germinate and become tie Oaks of the future. If we had 
the means of tracing the early history of many of the 
oldest living Oaks, we should find most of them came into 
existence under somewhat singular circumstances. 

3rd.—We now consider the disseminating power of zoind 
and water. The seeds or spores of Mosser, Lichens and 
Fungi are subject to the aerial power. The elass Syngen- 
esia seam to be specially adapted for this mode of dia- 
persion. The down with which the seoda are furuished 
wafts them with velocity into space, where they continue 
to float, until, increasing in gravity, they gradually 
descend. The seedsof the Elm and the Ash for in- 
stance are accommodated with membranous wings, by 
which they are caught as they fall from the parent 
tree and are often carried for a considerable distance. It 
may not be out of place here just tu netice with what 
rapidity newly disturbed ground becomes re-covered 
with vegetation. Whether it arises from some power 
of attraction in the soil whereby it draws from floating 
stores of the atmosphere, or that it vegetates from seed 
that has long been buried and may accidentaliy have been 
brought to the surface, we cannot say. lt is however 
a well known fact that some varieties of seeds retain 
their vitality for a great number of years if buried a cer- 
tain depth ; we may therefore accept of this as partial 
evidence. Professor Hensluw remarks that in the fens of 
Cambridgeshire, after draining and ploughing had taken 
place, large erops of black and white mustard invariably 
appeared. M. Girardiu succeeded in raising Kidney Beans 
from seed at levst 100 years old taken out of the berba- 
rium of Tournefort. 

We now finally notice the last of these, distributing 
arencies, viz., that of water. Sometimes seeds only, but 

more frequently fruits, are transported immense distances 
ly ranniny streams and ocean currents. The fruits of 
Fennel are exactly like miniature boats, and Funchal, or 
Fennel Bay, in the island of Madeira, owes its name to 
this plant colonized! there by seeds that have safely made 
tbe voyage from the main land. I[n like manner Hazel- 
nuts, Walnuts, and many other kinds of uuts have been 


from the American continent to enormous distances in a 
similar manner. It is an historical fact that Columbus 
became thoroughly convinced of the existence of the New 
World from the seeds which he found along the coast ; his 
quick observant eye at once detected them as visitants 
rom other shores. The splendid vegetation existing on 
the isles of the Pacific must have been produced from seeds 
transmitted in this way. Thus we ‘see bow nature can 
produce the grandest effects without calling in the assis- 
tance of man. The coral insect builds an island and the 
waves furnish it with the most choice productions of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

According to the cirection of the winds seeds are con- 
tinually passing and repassing from shore to shore. ‘Thou- 
sands of miles are thus traversed without any injury to 
the seed, unless it be that they are placed under climatic 
variations unsuited to their natural constitution. But if 
all seeds disseminated were placed under favorable circum- 
stances for alana ete vegetation would become too rank. 
The white Poppy, for instance, often contains 5000 or 6000 
seeds ; the Vanilla from 10,000 to 15,000, while a single 
plant of Tobacco has been found by calculation to produce 
the incredible number of 360,000. If therefore a large 
portion of this snnual increase were not destroyed by ani- 
mals and other causes, we should be inclined to look up- 
on the law and agencies of dissemination as a curse rather 
than a blessing. 

The action of men in the dissemination of seeds is shown 
in a thousand ways. We will borrow from M. Alphonse 
de Candolle some interesting remarks on this subject. 

‘The first colonies which were sprinkled over each con- 
tinent,” says this learned botanist, “probably carried with 
them several species of useful plants, and especially some 
of those seeds which get attached to clothes and to dom- 
estic animals, and which will grow easily in the neighbour- 
hood of dwellings, near dunghills, burnt ground and rub- 
bish heaps. The scantier the population, and the more 
foreign it is to the arts of civilization, the more insigni- 

ficant become their primary seed-carryings. When the 
population becomes denser and more civilized, when 
agriculture beging and extends its rule, then the oceca- 
siong are multiplied for the transport of seeds. A hunt- 
ing or pastoral people, no doubt, traverse a vast extent 
of country, but an agricultural people prepare ground fit 
for the reception of new species, and bring the seeds for 
their fields from more or less distant countries, introducing 
with it different plants, many of which naturally grow 
wild. In short, war has created vast empires, and com- 
pelled men to make numerous journeys ; navigation has 
extended itself, new countries have been brought into 
communication with the old, agriculture has exported its 
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products and horticulture has atocked our gardens with 
thousands of foreign species. By all these means the 
transport of seeds has become increasingly great, and an 
snfluence has been exercised quite preponderating over 
natural causes. 
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Gesitorial Hotes. 
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To keep seeds from the depredations of mice, mix some pieces 
of camphor with them. Camphor placed in boxes or drawers will 
prevent mice from doing them injury. 
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For garden walks were gravel gets green and unsightly, a thin 
cout of ashes will previde’a pleasant means of getting amongst 
one’s floral treasures when wet slippery soil would destroy all 
chance of doing so for at least one fourth of the year. 


AsraRaats CULTURE IN Feanoe.—As an illustration of the extent 
to which Asparagus is planted in France, we may Bay that one 
wer alone, M. Godefroy Lebeof, of Argentenil, disposed of four 
fandeed and thirty-six thousand plants during the last planting 
season. 
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Iw summer and in warm weather compact soils are, according to 


Professor E. Wollny, on the average warmer than loose soils; but © 


in winter, and on a fall of temperature in summer, they are colder. 
In warm weather compact soils are warmer by day and colder by 
night than loose ones, and are subject to greater fluctuationa of 
temperature. 


A TRL With CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—In the report of an exhibi- 
tion held by the Stoke Newington Chrysanthemum Society, we 
yead that several dwarf plants, produced in the followiug manner, 
wero much admired. The stems, in August or September, were 
surrounded by pots of goil ut a foot or more below the top, after 
the manner io which trees are layered. A pot has a alit cut in its 
side to admit the stem, or it may be sawed in lialves, the stem 
passed through the hole in the bottom, and the parts wired 
together, ‘The pot is filled with soit which is to be watered a8 
peated. By the time the flowers are in bloom, there will bea 
‘sufficient number of roota struck into the soil to suatain the top, 
which may be separated from the plant by severing the stem close 
below the pot. 


ceria 


German Meraop to Grass a Lawn.—For each square rod to 
“be planted take half a pound of lawn-grass seed and mix it intt- 
mately and thorough with 6 cubic feet of good dry garden earth 
and loam. This should be placed in atub, and liquid maaure 
diluted with about two-thirds of water added and aci stirred in, 
‘go as to bring the whole to the consistency of mortar. The ground 
‘must be cleaned and made perfectly smooth, and then well 
watered, after which the paste just mentioned should be applied 
‘with a trowel, and made as even and thin as possible. Should it 
crack from exposure to the air, it must be again watered and 
amoothed up day by day until the grass makes its appearance, 
which will be in from eight to fourteen days, when the whole 
will soon be covered with a close carpet of green.— Gardeners’ 
Chrontele. 


De 


AMERICAN AGRIGULTURE.—Tle United States of America are 
estimated to grow annually 100,000,000 acres of grain and pota- 
toes. Half this area produces Iudian corn, fully one-fourth ‘is 
under wheat, an eighth yields oats, while about 5,000,000 acres 
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are divided among barley, rye, and potatoes, The aggregate value 
of these crops representa a grand total of about £225,000,000 ster- 
ling. Besides these brendstuffs, 25,000,000+ acres are estimated 
tu grow hay, the produce being 32,000,000 tons, while upwards of 
12,000,000 acres are devoted to cotton, yielding nearly 5,000,000 
bales. ‘The milch cows of the States number 11,500,000, valued 
at £60,000,000 sterling. Of bogs there are 33,000,000, represent- 
ing a total value of as many sovereigns. The value of the twelve 
months’ agricultural exports stands at present at £105,000,000, 
and is 76 per cent of the total products, 





Tne SHamnock —One of the firat questions for an Irish Par 
liamenut of naturalista and devotees of folk-lore te settle would 
be as to the identity of the true Shamrock. Is it Oxalia Aceto- 
sella? or is it the more prosaic Dutch Clover, Z'rifoltum repens ? 
We do not pretend to resolve the knotty problem which lends 
an interest to the lovely little wildling (Oxalis Acetosella}; with 
delicate foliage, of a pleasantly acid taste, the tender blossoms, 
clear white veined with pink. Various species of Oxalis are in 
cultivation, for the genus is ao large one, especially in South 
Africa, but not one among them 18 taore beautiful, more refined 
in its fovelinesa than thia little denizen of our woods and hedge~ 
banks. In some counties it is called Gowk-meet. May no League 
ever arise to beamirch the teuder grace of this flower, or extirpatea 
it from our woods, Botanically it ig a near ally of the wild 
Geranium.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. | 





Tae Inpran Forest Scnoot.—An impertial study of the re- 
ceat report of this institution at Dehra Dun leada us to conclude 
that if cannot replace a similar school in Eritain for the advance- 
ment of hcme and colonial forestry, as hinted by Mr. Gladstone 
in the recent debate, Fouuded on continental models, British 
common sense is modifying the curriculum for the specific needs 
of Indian pupils. Thus Sylviculture has been sepnrated from the 
theoretical inatruction of the lecture-room in Morphological and 
Physiological Botany, and is now taught practically in the foreste ; 
while Mr. Clifford’s course of lectures on Eutoimology has been 
expanded so ag to admit the atady of all injuries and digeases incident 
to forest plants, whether by antmals, insects, or other plants, 
such as climbers, epiphytes, parasites or fungi, aa well as the decay 
and preservation of timber. This is now termed Forest Etiology, 
— Journal of Forestry. 


_ Fientine ANTs witn Ants.—-The negroes of Mauritius have an 
interesting way of disposing of the termites, or white ants, which 
deatroy their houses, and everything of wood in the country. 
When they see the covered ways of the termites coming near a 
building, they drop a train of sirup from one of these ways to tha 
nearest nest of black ants, Black ants are very fond of sweets, 
but still more fond of termites, The first ones that discover the 
sirup follow it op till they reach the terinite passage, when they at 
once return to their nest aud prepare for war. Ina few hours a 
black army in endleas columus leaves the home, and atarta for the 
white-ant atrongbold, With great-fury they rush into the galleries, 
aud a6on entirely destroy their enomies ; and each one, on its re- 


‘ture home, carries a dead termite, probably to eat. 





Stones AND THE Sort.—lIn some very stony localities, it is a 
pular belief that stones are in the process of formation, or as it 
ia often expressed, “they grow.” The fact is, instead of any in- 
crease of a stone irom the aurrounding soil, the action is in exactly 
the opposite direction. All of the soil, save the vegetable matters 
it contains, reaults from the disintegration, the breaking down and 
powdering, of solid recks or stones, Changes of temperature, con- 
tracting and expandiny thei, break down stones. Rain penetrates 
the pores of rocks, and freezing in them, throws off smal! particles. 
Rain algo dissolves amne of the constituents of rocks, especially 
those largely, or it part, af lime-stune, Finally, planta aid in 
breaking up rocks into soil, by the action of their roots while 
growiug. Also, when plants decay, various compounds, including 
acids, are produeed, which act upor recksa and aid in reducing them 
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to powder. Instead of there being anything like an increase in 
the size of rocks and stones, there are a number of agents silently, 
but ceaselessly at werk, slowly converting them in to soil—Ameri- 
‘can Agriculturist, -. 





Soo? WaTeR not only assists growth, but makes the foliage 
dark in colour and healthy. This is seen ina very striking way 
when soot is sown over Grass ifa portion of a meadow happens 
to be missed, as the herbage on the nart dressed will assume a 
rich green hue very dilf-rent from that of the other. The same 
thing happens in the ense of plants in pota, or fruit treea in the 
open, where one has it and the other is missed, Not on!y, has 
noot water a very beueficial effect when piven to the roots, but 
it is of grent value for syringing, as it keeps inaects in check 
without in any way doing harm to the leaves if quite clear when 
used, In order to have it clear, put the soot in a coarse canvas 
bag, and then sink it in a tank or tub of water, and there let it 
remain till the water is deeply stained, when it may be taken 
ont, emptied away, and the bag dried ready for asing for the 
kame purpose again. Where soot water is required in large 
quantities it may be made by first mixing up the soot into a thick 
paste, and then putting it into a large tank, when, after a few 
weeks, it will settle to the bottom, leaving the water coloured, 
but clear, and if not, a little lime will soon make it so by helping 
to precipitate the soot; besides which the lime will make the 
liqnid better for plants, except Heaths and Azaleas and such as 
are of a hard-wooded character.—S. D, in The Garden. 


A new VEGETABLE—" Choro Gi’.—We expect that every year 
will bring a number of new varieties of well-known vegetables: 
Indeed, it vould be a poor year, if the English seed-growers did 
not give us at least balf a dozen new peas or new names, but to 
have an entirely new vegetable ndded to the list, is something 
notesworthy, The fact that this novelty is offered by the house 
of world-wide fame-—Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., of Paria—indicates 
that the new plant has some merit. The plant in question is 
Stachys affinis, which is a native of Northern Africa; it belongs 
to the Mint Family, and, what is unnsual in tliat family, produces 
fleshy, tuberous roots, which are the edible partion. Tha tubers 
are dressed like string-beans, or fried in the form of fritters, and 
are said to make an excellent pickle. When freshiy dug the 
tubers are pearly white, but upon exposure to the air they become 
blackened, hence it is advised to dig them only as wanted for 
use, or if dug in advance, to keep them covered with earth. 
Stachys afinis is the botanical name, and we are giveu “ Choro Gi” 
as asynonym, probably the name by which itis Known in its 
native country. The plant issaid to be very hardy, and to pro- 
duce abundantly without special cultivation. Whether this will be 
n usefal addition to our list of vegetables, can only be ascertained 
hy trial in various parts of the country; at present, it looks as 
if it would bean amatuer’s or “fancy” vegetable, rather than a 
regular crop for market.—American Agriculiurist, 





Brrrisnh Boraaaw AND Ritcz.~—The last Administration Report 
of British Burmah tells us that nearly ninety per cent (88) of 
the cultivated area in the province, is under paddy, the cultivation 
increasing steadily by more than 100,000 acres a year. Out of the 
4,000,000 neres under tillage, 232,428 eres are fruit and 
vegetable gardens, “This kind of agriculture pays well, and that 
a teady market exists for all orehard and garden produce goes to 
support the view that the people of British Burmah are well off, 
and live comfortably.” We linve frequently pointed ont that tha 
culentations of our settlement officers are constantly vitiated by their 
uniform failure to take any acconnt of the garden, fruit, and dairy 
produce of the ryot’s holding, Whenever these holdings are in 
the neighbourhord of the cities which are growing up all over 
India, these items form a most valuable part of the produce, ag we 
here read they doin Barmah. The report tells us that in most 
parts of tho provinee, the land revenue amounts “to from one- 
twelfth to one-tenth of the value of the gross prodace, and good 
markets are available directly the rice crop is harvested.” ‘The 
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exports from the province are about £9,000,000 sterling a year, 
the chief items being :— 


£ 
Rice (paddy) ses =“ i 5,500,000 
Cutch and Gambier .,.- eg a 370,000 
Hides ii — cae ‘cas 160,006 
Timber ane uo8 ve 1,600,000 
Cotton vr , ie 200,000 


The gross land revenue is abont £670,0002 vear, bué the addi- 
tion thereto of a capitation tax of £300,000 a year, brings the 
assessments up to nearly £1,000,000 sterling. The general result 
ia that the land bears an assessment of about two rupees and-a- 
half per acra, the State thus exacting a larger payment from the 
cultivator, than the so-called rack-rent levied by the zemindar 
in these provinces under the Permanent Settlement.—ZdJndian 
Agriculturist. 





@rigtnal Articles, 
eS 
BULB GARDENING IN INDIA. 


Liticms on Lines. 
Desevriptive list of Varieties—(continued from page 269.) 
THE GoOLDEN-Rayep AND Tian Litres, 
Archelirion Group, 


™, 


The flowers in this section are open and reflexed, horizontal 
or slightly drooping, and wide spreading. This group may with- 
out exaggeration ba said to be composed of tha cream of 
the whole family, Itia sober fact and uo exaggeration to call 
Lilium auratum the queen, Liltum Tigrinum the king, and Lilium 
speciosum the empress of all the Lilies, : 


£. auratum (spectosum tmperiale) is held by botanists to be 
little more or better than a sub-species of Lilium speciosum, and 
if must be admitted that some varieties of it, especially those 
with most purple in the flower, run that species pretty closely. 
Be that ns it may, it will be questioned by no one that Z. auratum 
is the most’ magnificent flowering bulb in cultivation. How it 
came to be overluoked by previous collectors is ona of those 
mysteries which it is somewhat difficultto solve. The Orieutals 
havea strong wish to keep some of their best things to them- 
selves, and these golden Lilies were, no doubt, thought too good 
for the outer barbarians. It waa introduced by Messrs. Veitch of 
Chelsea, and flowered by them for the first time in 1862, It took 
the trade and cultivators as it were by storm, and has done more 
to popularise lly growing and create an enthusiasm for these 
flowers than all that has ever been said or written on their behalf. 
It was only necessary to look upon the benuty and enjoy the 
fragrance of this golileu-rayed visitor from Japan to be smitten 
with the lily fever; another source of tha captivating power of this 
lily lies in ite endless gports and development into new forms, 
These are generally distinct and permanent, so that the grower of 
a goodly number of J. auratum may be saidto grow a consider- 
able collection of distinct sub-species or varieties, all springing 
from this one glorious spectes, the flowers differ so much in size, 
colour of rays, size, number and colour of spots, &c. The normal 
colour is white with a golden band dowa the centre of each petal, 
and numerous deep purple spots. In some flowers the band 
of colour is faint, in others vivid—wide in some—narrew in 
others; some flowers have few spots, othera many; the colour of the 
spots run through all the changes of scarlet, parple, and rose in all 
their varieties of shades, and in one case at least, that of the pure 
white original variety of Z. auratum, the spots are of a delicate 
palo primrose colour. The size of the flower is equally or more 
varied than these secondary characteristics; neither is the time of 
flowering at all constant—we have had some in flower in 
June aaa others right up to the end of September. Part of this 
wide difference waa probably owing to culture, but under exactly 
the same conditions the difference in the time of flowering 
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amounts to six weeks or two months, and it is thought that by 
noting the period of blooming of different bulbs, sets of early, 
mid season or late blooming varieties may yet be selected that 
will prove constant to their times of flowering. Most of the 
varieties of 2. auratum reach a height of stem of about 3 ft, 
occasionally 4 ft. or more under good cultivation; the leaves are 
eee and scattered, amounting to from twenty to thirty at 
the time of flowering, the flowers vary from five to twenty; the 
petais are from 5 in, to 7 in. long, aod the finer flowers ara from 
9 in. to 12 in. across when fully expanded. The bulbs are globalar, 
with yellowish scales, varying very much in size, being large and 
heavy in fine specimens. 

The following are a few of the finer varieties of ZL. auratum 
offered by the trade :-— 


L, auratum virginale—Pure white, with pale golden band and 
spots. 


£. auratum diadem.—Fine and emall bright pinky spots. __ 
I, auratum macranthum.—V ery large flower, richly marked. 


L. auratum rubrum vitiatum—This magnificent variety is still 
scarce and dear, from 3 to 4 guineas each for fine bulbs. It has a 
band of rich scarlet continued up te the base of the petals, the 
spota are also ofa rich red tint. The scarlet ray running through 
the white ground of this variety is simply magnificent. 


E. speciosum (Laucifolium)—is another modern Lily, being 
only introduced into Burope in 1832, under the name of £. 
Lancifolium, a name Which it still retains in most gardens. Thig 
fine class of lilies is generally divided into two sections according 
to the colour of the stems. 


The £. speciosum rubrum section has brownish atems, rangiug to 
purplish black, the green of the foliage following the leaves, as it 
were, of the stems. LZ. rubrum verum has a purplish black stem, 


The Z, speciosum roseum section lias brownish stems ranging to 
light green, and the shade of the foliage follows that of the stem. 
Roseum verum has a pale preen stem 

The plants attain a stuture of 2 ft. to 2 ft.; leaves frem ten to 
twenty in number, and the flowers are from three to ten, arranged 
in # raceme or corylua ; the blooms are 3 in. to 4 in. deep, spread- 
ing to 6 in, across, The colour ise pure white ground in the 
species, profusely spotted and often suffused with claret or red, 
but the colour varies very much in different varieties of this beau- 
tiful, best known, and perlaps most generally grown of all the 
Japanese lilies. Of Z. speciosum rubrum and its many varieties the 
following are the beat :— 

EL speciosum rubrum album—pure white, is a universal favorite. 
The monstrosam or coryrabiflorum is a grand variety of this pure 
white Lily. 

L. speciosum rubrum precox isan early flowering variety with 
pure white frosted looking blossoms. 

E, speciosum rubrum rerum is generally considered the typical form 
of the true speciosum. The pare white ground is thickly spotted 
and partially suffused with crimson; the edges of. the perianthe 
beiug pure white: a very beautiful and noble variety. 

E, speciosum rubrum fasciatum ia very like monstrosum in 
form, pure white suffused and spotted with crimsou, and one. of 
the freest flowering varieties. 

ZL, speciosum rubrum macranthum is a very large variety, pure 
white, richly and finely spotted with crimson. L. speciosum rubrum 
purpuratum (atropurpureum ) is the deepest coloured and richest 
of es entire family—bright crimson, edged with white. 

I, speciosum roseum is a free grower and most abundant bloom- 
er, pure white gronud, spotted and suffused with crimson. There 
are many varieties of roseum in the trade, the following being the 
most distinet = 

L. speciosum roseum album novum, pure white; very beautiful, 

I. speciosum roseum vestale, ao large pure white variety ; one of 
the finest, 

L. speciosum roseum verum, white suffused and spotted with rose, 

L, speciosum roseum punctatum, rich frosted white, spotted with 

delicate piuk, is a very distinct and beautiful lity. The fasciated 
~ from of this is atill more floviferous. There are many more varie- 


‘ally cultivated both in pots and in the open air, 


ties offered by the trade, such a3 grandiflorum, album, Japonteum, 
augustifolium, maculatum, pollidum, sanguinewm, superbum, latifo~ 
lium, &e., but these are either rare or expensive, or very closely 
resemble thoae above noted. 

Our jlast section of these horizontal or drooping flowered lilies 
is the Tigrinum section, or Tiger Lilies, so called from the number 
and size of their spots. 

The most common variety of this beautifnl Lily, Z. gigrinum sinen- 
sis, was introduced from China in 1804. It is still the most gener- 
This noble Lily 

rows toa heicht of 2 ft. to 4 ft. The stem is stout, purplish 

lack, covered with a sort of cottony substance. Its dark glossy 
green leaves are scattered irregularly over the stem, and uumber 
from twenty to thirty when in flower. The flowers vary from 
five to fifteen, or even twenty in very luxuriant specimens, from 
Sin. to 10 in, broad and $ in, to 4 in. deep, the colour of the 
species being bright deep orange red, almost covered over with 
black, purplish spots, the colour of the flowers and spots varying, 
however, considerably as well as their form or rather position 
on the stems in different plants. , 


L, tigrinum pseudo-tigrinum for example has a cinnabar re 
brown colour, thickly dotted over with crimson spots, 


L, tigrinum Fortuneti is a noble and striking variety, the 
atem, which is more stately than in the apecies, rising toa height 
of four feet. The colour is n rich orange scarlet, spotted with 
dark crimson, almost black. 


L. tigrinum Fortuneti flore pleno ia a grand double strain 
of the above, almost as double as a Camellia ; tie flowers nearly 
six inches wide, rich scarlet with crimson spota. There are also 
two larger varieties of both these L. t. f major and L. t. f. m. flora 
pine which are sumilar in colour and form, the flowers being 
arger. 


L. tigrinum splendens (Zeopoldii) is the tallest of all the tiger 
lilies, growing to a height of six feet; the colour is a brilliant 
orange scarlet, and the spots of crimson are of larger size than in 
the other varioties. 


LL, tigrinum preccod erecta (Maaterii) is the earliest of all the tiger 
Lilies, and less revoluted than most of them. 


£. tigrinwn Japonica, the Japanesa tiger lily, closely resembles 
the Chinese variety, but is somewhat taller. 


_E, tigrinum erectum has fewer apots than the majority of tiger 
lilies, and only grows to about 24ft. in height. 


_ LG, tigrinum jucundum (Lishmanni) is a rare species, continning 
in flower fora longer period than most of tha others; the colour 
cinnabar red, freely spotted. 


NotHo.ikion GRoupr. 


In the last group (Notholirion) there is at present ouly one Lily 
—Thomeonianum Roseum or Fritillaria Thomsonianum, an Indian 
Lily found in the Himalayas and aupposed to have bean intro- 
duced into England froma Mussoorie in 1843 aud flowered by the 
Messrs, Loddiges in 1844. Botauists have uot yet decided whether 
itis a Fritiliaria or a Lily, but it is anyhow a plant of grent 
beauty. It has 9 truncated bulb about two inches thick and deep 
enveloped in a loose grey or browniah coat reaching up to the 
neck of the bulbs. The leaves are crowded round the base of the 
atem, ‘only a few mounting upwards; flowers from twelve to 
eighteen in a raceme a foot or more in length, 3 in. or 4 in. 
broad when fully expanded, and two inches deep; colour a 
beautiful rose-lilac, alogether a beautiful and striking plant, 





THE INFLUENCE OF FLOWERS, 


“How beautiful this oleander treo is locking. How many 
blooms? One, two, three-—-why, Mrs, Forrest, there are twelve of 
thesa lovely pink blossoms! What a fuculty you have for makin 
any and flowers of all kinds grow, bud and bloom, in-doors an 
ou Si 

““ My dear friend, the‘ fapulty’is no secret ; a plain, daylight fact, 
open to every one who will nutice and give heed.” 
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“ But it takes lots of your time—it must—planting, potting, 
repotting, watering, changing, dusting, and the general fussing. 
Besides the litter and dirt even a few house planta make. I know 
they look pretty, pleasing to the eye, but aside from that, where's 
your pay p” 

‘ Where is my pay?” and the woollen blouse Mra. Forrest -was 
making for one of her children, dropped upon ber lap. 

“T think, Mrs. Miller, I have uoticed in your house many arti- 
cles of bardsome design and fine work done by yourself, which 
serve neither as fool nor raiment, yet they are there in every room, 
filling their particular niche ; how do they pay you ?” 

Wy y—why, in the-doing, to be sure, and the pleasure of poa- 
sessing. 

. Yesterday you could net attend the ladies’ sewing meeting, be- 
cause you were so interested in George Elliot’s ‘Romola,’ that it 
must be finished before returning it to the library to-day. How 
did the reading of that book pay you ?” 

“Pay me? Ob Mrs. Forrest, if you were not looking so per- 
fectly rational, I should say your mind was unsettled.” | 

“Then you found compensation?” 

“Yes, indeed |” 

‘What way ?” 

“Oh, I cannot tell that, unless you have read the book. Ifyou 
have, you will understand the kind and amount.” 

“ But I have never seen it.” 

“Then I cannot tell you.” 

“ Ah! Then, to understand, one must know of the doctrine ? 
It is the same with the cultivation of fowers: and yet, I think, I 
can tell some of the compensations, for there aremany. first, they 
have grown beneath my fostering care, consequently their cheery 
Jeaves and smiling blossoms are satisfaction, and genuine satisfac- 
tion in almost any enterprise generally pays.” 

“Bat it takes so much time.” 

‘True, [am not sure it could be better spent, for I have only be- 

un the chapter of recompenses. Besides, in my own experience, 
T think fancy work takes time.” 

Mrs. Miller smiled, while Mrs. Forrest continued. 

“Second, studying the names and characteristics of my floral 
friends, I find the cirele of my knowledge enlarges, Many plants 
are natives of other countries, and their histery oftentimes leads to 
the history, or a portion of it, of the country, and such knowledge 
many times tends to interesting conversations with friends ac- 
quainted with the same subjects. Oh, the avenues a love and know- 
ledge of flowers open cannot easily be told | But to continue: There 
is the compensation of giving. A benutiful wreath or bouquet of 
flowers is an appropriate and pleasing gift on almost every occa- 
sion, and, to the truly appreciative, the pleasure of giving is great- 
er than that of receiving. Almost everyone likes to handle and 
receive flowers. I remember a very little girl walked through 
my garden once when many flowers were in bloom. A more de- 
lighted child I never saw. ‘With a shout of joy she exclaimed: 
‘The roses! the roses! oh, eee the roses!’ Roses ‘was to her 
the all-comprehensive name. I gave her a nice bunch, and I 
think I never beheld the face of a child lighted with greater 
happiness. The little girl possessed, in a large degree, the natural 
love of the truly beautiful, and this leads me to the closing portion 
of my text for this time—the cultivation of the beautiful.” 

“ But, Mrs. Forrest, you are not an wsthetic. I never snw you 
with a sun-flower in your belt, or a lily-pad at your throat.” 

‘Ob, no. Not an esthetic in the least. I believe the verdict 
of my acquaintances would be, a plain, home-spun woman. Ne- 
yettheless, one of the greatest attractions to me, m the cultivation 
of flowers, is a growing love for the beautiful in myself and fami- 
ly. There is a natural refining influence in flowera that long 
contact will cause to react insome measure. Of course natures 
differ, but the Yankee instinct, ‘will it pay ?’ arises in almost every 
phase of life, and when I see my boys growing daily more fond of 
‘mother’s plants,’ missing this one if removed, watching that one 
close'y if beginning to droop, noticing the unfolding buds, eagerly 
waiting for the blooming, singling out the choice plants, ne un- 
derstanding why choice, noting their balits, studying their history, 
I know a taste for the beautiful is being formed which, if 
nurtured and cultivated, will ultimately lend to refinement of 
character, and I am convinced my time ig well spent, and my 
a iatcur gardening a paying investment,” 
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“ A college student once told me it was interesting to notice 
the difference in offect between a vase of flowers and a spittoon of 
cigat stumps upon those who visited his room. The influence of 
these objecta was, of course, silent, but he assured me it was there, 
and noticeable,” 

“ Well Mra. Forrest, you've made a good argument,” as my 
husband would say, “and I must leave you now; but if you will 
please give me some slips from your plants, I believe, on your 
recommendation, I'll try the compensations.” 

“ There are many facts connected with their habits, you must 
know, end the diligent seeker will be rewarded, I do assure 
you. ‘To him that hath shall be given’ you know, are the words 
of Scripture, and in the doing is the reward, and the striving rest. 
Think not too much of the recompense of the future; remember 


there are solid compensations to be seized each passing hour,”— 
Selected. 


THE FERTILIZATION OF ORCHIDS,* 
(Continued from page 270) 
CypRIPEDIEZ, 


The pollen of this tribe, unlike any yet mentioned, ia perfectly free, 
representing a firmer and much simpler condition of the order, It is 
produced in two Isteral anthers belonging to an inner series of three, and 
the acparate grains are coated with viscid matter by which they are 
retained on the convex atigma, The pough-shaped labellum is conatruct+ 
ed 60 ng to compel insects that enter by the large trap-like opening, 
to leave by two gmall lateral and basal openings, thus leading them over 
the concesled stigmatic disc and afterwards tha anthers. The extreme 
base of the labellum internally and the base of the petala akirting the 
narrow openings are in many species densely bearded or beset with hairs, 
offering farther obstruction to the epresa of insects, except over the 
stigmas and anthers. In Cypripediam venustam the convex surface of 
the dry stigmatic disa ia obsoletely papillose, but a fringe of distinct 
papilla round the margin, doubtless, aids the retention of the viscid 
pollen grains. This condition applies very closely to many other if not 
all the species belonging to tropical Asia and the East Indies, ag 0. 
concolor, Godfroym, ineigne, javanicum, Spicerianum and others of the 
same group. The same organ of the South American subgenus Beleni- 
pedium, inclading Uropedium, is distinctly papiliose sll over, in 3. longi- 
florum, conchiferum, Roezli, and many others, thus farnishing another 
mark of distinction between them and Cypripedium proper, besides 
the three celled ovary and natiye country, The lateral sepale are com- 
pletely uuited in these genera, forming a support to the labellum, except 
in Cypripediam arictinum, where they sara alimoat free, representing a 
more primitive condition of the tribe, 


Onsszors oF Insect Vista, 


We have no reagon to suppose that insects are in the slightest degree 
conscious of the great benefit they bestow on Orchids by effecting cross 
fertilisation, The sole object of their visita is for their own material 
benefit, namely, food or a means of subsistence. The beautiful co-adap- 
tations that exist between them and the fluwera, not only satisfies tempo- 
ral wants, bnt ensares the perpetuation of the Orchids, and future sup- 
plies of food to the progeny of insects, This food ia of varions kinds, 
the most obvious of which is nectar, generally produced at the base of 
the labellum, or in & spur forming part of that organ. It ia also pro- 
duced by the sepals as in Disa and others, in all of which cases it may be 
free; but in other cases, insects have to pierce the inner lining of the 
nectary to obtain it. The fleahy protuberance on the labellum of many 
Orchids are eaten by insects, and doubtiass serve aleo ag obstructions on 


® A paper read by Mir, J. Fraser before tha Birkbeck Students’ Scientific Am ciat on. 
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elevated platforms, causing visitors to brush against the rostellam. 
The idea of insects piercing or eating Geshy parts has beeu much discrea- 
dited, but actual vbaervation of tho action sats the matter at rest, and a 
paper read before the Royal Microscopical Society, in April, 1874, dea- 
cribes the hardened and pointed proboscis of a moth from West Africa 
adapted for piercing and abstracting the juices of planta. The pollen is 
too precious, and nuture too rigidly economical in thia instance to favour 
the development by natdral selection of pollen cating insects, eseing that 
not merely part of the pollen would be lost in this manner, bat the 
beautiful mechanism to ensure the trangportal of the rest would gene 
rally be destroyed. Tusecta alao meet with serious difficulties in obtain- 
ing a livelihood, and must frequently be encumbered by pollinia, or 
the adhesive glands fized to their proboscides, eyes, and other parts of 
the head, The pollinia of Catasetum are shot with considerable violence 
at visitors, In our hothouses, ants get glued to the stigmatio disk and 
tie there, 


Cotouk axp Onorr, - 


Colour is one if not the leading attraction that servea to allare insacta 
from 4 distance, and in casesof high specialisation must lend material 
assistance in finding or recognising the species from which they expect 
to cbtain food. In no otherorder, probably, do we find such a variety 
of colour, ranging from the primitive green through yellow, white, pink, 
red, scarlet, purple, and ultimately blue, as in Vanda cerulca (cerules- 
eens), Calanthe natalensis and others. These by no means exhanst 
the number of shades and tints, whilo an enormous proportion are exqui- 
sitely variegated with scveral distinct coloura—another instance of high 
colour development. The higher colours were developed from the primi- 
tive and simpler oues by natural selection. Insects in searching for food 
were attracted by those flowerg that varied and rendered themaelves more 
conspicuous. This colour variation merely served to diract insecta to 
the flowers, and distinguished them from the ordinary vegetative portion 
of the plant. Excretory producta being more generally produced by the 
floral organs than other parta, these colours became associated with a 
store of rich food for insects, LExcretory substaucea outside the floral 
organs, being of little or no service to the process of fertilisation, aud 
consequently reproduction would have littic or no chance of preseryation 
by selection, | 


The odour of flowers bas a direct bearing on their fertilisation, nnd 
acta either in conjunction withor independently of atiractive colours in 
drawing the attention of insects. Many species possess an odour, the 
exact counterfeit of that of some other plaut, such as the Primrose, 
Violet, Cloves, Cinnamon, and others, Nodoubt all thesa are iuti- 
mately associated with the insect or clags of insects that visit the respec- 
tive kinds, or, in other words, serve ag & distinctive mark by which they 
may berecognised. Pleasing odours are mostly associated with more 
or less highly attractive colours; but QO Jontoglossum hastilabiam and 
Ccelogyne fuliginosa have a positively disagreeable smell, and are, there- 
fore, exceptions, Odontoglossum gloriogum, Cattleya aurea Dowiana, 
Epidendrom macrochilum, Stanhopea grandifiora, Mazxillaria venuata, 
and a host of others hava conspicuous, showy and deliciously fragrant 
flowers, so that they poasesga double atiraction. Species with fragrant 
and pale or white flowers would lay themselves open te fertilisation by 
night-flying moths, On the other hand, Acropera concolor, Oncidium 
bifrons, Eria fava, and aome otherg are typical of a nomber with moder- 
ately canepicucua flowers, and a somewhat disagreeable odour, especi- 
ally when the flowers are past their best, Bulbophyllum Careyancm 
has inconspicuous and positively feetid flowers, which doubtleas attract 
carrion flies, a9 the Sauromatums do in our hothouges, deceiving th, 
flies, and causing them {o lay their egga there, 
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PaTHFINDERS aND ADAPTATIONS. 


All parts of the flower are subservient to the process of fertiliaation, 
and all odaptations that are in any way beneficial te the plant in this 
respect ara developed by natural selection. Ey pathfinders i¢ meant 
anything that serves to guide insects to the nectary, or the place where 
nectar ja secreted, resulting, generally, in effecting cross-fertilisation. 
Colour is a prominent feature in this respect, and when tha floral enve- 
lopes are parti-coloured or yariogatel, a concentration of colours takes 
place often on the upper half of the labellum (constituting the landing. 
place}, and from thence it extends towards the nectary bands, streaks, or 
fine pencilled lines. Cattleyas of the Q. labiata group ara examples of 
this, and no better instance conld be given than @. aurea Dowiana. 
Numerous instances of spots, blotches, or lines occur amongat Dendro- 
biams, Odontoglogsums, Epidendeums, aod others which would be too 
numerous to mention. The labellnm of the highly-daveloped Vanias is 
either darker or altogether differently coloured to the sepals and petals. 
In Vanda essrules it ia a deaper blae than the sepala and petals, with 
three raised lines or ridges leading to tha nactary, behind the orifica of 
which is a bright yellow spot surrounded with blue, and that again with 
white. There ara seven distinct shades of colour in Oncidinm lencochi- 
lum, five of which ara concentrated on the labellum and column. The 
shape of the labellam itself probably servea as o guide in the largest 
number of species, speaking gonerally, and this shape is frequently 
assisted by ridges and forrows or raised plater, as in Coslogyne, Lisso- 
chilus, Orchis pyramidalis, several apecies of Lelia, Bletia, and others. 
Ridges like these are serviceable to the guidance of night-flying moths 
in white flowers. Elevated disks and other peculiar obstructions are 
placet on the labellam of Phalaenopsis, and a tongue-like process on 
that of Maxillaria, Lycaste, Scuticaria, Promina, and others, I cannot 
look upon all these ag meaningless and useless processes, but as con- 
trivances and adaptations for assisting or compelling yisitora to effect 
fertilisation in a certain definite way. 

‘The floral organs, or any one or more of them, may become adapted 
to suit the convenience of a class or kind of insects, or of one species 
only. This latter cage ts one of extreme specialisntion, and is significant 
from the fact that such a species ig on the high road to extinction. This 
is evident, seoing that if any species of Orchid is dependent on ona 
species of insect for fertilisation, aud, consequently, reprodaction by geeds, 
its welfare is linked with that insect ; a) should circumstances become 
so unfavourable for the latter as to cnnagits extinction, the Orchid must 
either taice to self-fertilisation or, failing that, become extinct also, The 
species of Angrecam, judging from the length of the nectary are all 
more or lesa highly specialised, requiring insects with a long proboscis 
to fertilise them. This is carried to an extreme in A. sesquipedale, 
and although the existence of a moth in Madagascar bas not yet been 
discovered, andi may never be discovered, with a proboscis long enough 
to reach the bottom of the nectary of 11 ins. or 12 ias., it need never 
disprove the existence now or at oe former time of such a moth, The 
question arises how long the Angrmcum could maintain itself by purely 
vegetative growth without reproduction by seeds, provided the moth wero 
already extinct, 

Catasetom offers another case of extreme specialisation, where many 
apecies are sexcally differentiated, with a perfeat stigms, and perfect 
pollinia on distinct individaals, They are so different in appearance 
that the older botanists described them under different gencra, This 
being so, insects are indispensable for the transference of the pollinia from 
the staminate to the pistillate flower. The rostejluam is greatly elon. 
gated, bifureate, and highly sensitive, and when touched relenses the 
viseid gland, whon the elastic pedicel ejects the pollinia with great force 
4 phenomenon which occurs ia no other gonus, Large and strong insects 
only are able to effect fertilisation, offering a remarkable instance of og- 
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adaptation between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Insects hava 
suffered the same modification as the Orchid: but time forbids ite dis- 
cussion here, 

(To be continued), 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—The plants of all the sections should now 
he in their blooming pots; and the plants that are required to 
produce large specimens should be trained into shape while the 
growths are plinble. English growers, as 4 rule, tie them down 
very close to make dwarf specimens, but they are often trained 
down 80 very close as to be quite deformed when blooming 
time arrives. It ia best to study the natural habit of the plant 
and to tie and train the growths ag near as possible to that, an 
not in the form of an old-fashioned watch face or mole-hill. The 
pompons forma dwarf branching bush, and the large flowered 
section grow 3 ft. or 4 ft. high when well managed. But if they 
suffer from want of water, or are placed too close together, the 
lower leaves fall off and the i plant becomes unsightly. 
There must be no stopping of the growths after this, otherwise the 
blooms produced will be weak and siaall, See that the plants are 
perfectly free from green-fly nt the time of repottings we destroy 
it at thisseason by dipping the tips of the shoots in a strong decoction 
of aaap and tobacco water. Plants are greatly helped by tying 
out the shoots se as to admit of a free circulation of air ; attention 
also must be given to their being liberally supplied with water 
should any break occur in the rains. 


REMOVAL OF WEEDs.—-The late rains have producad a prolife 
erop of seed. weeds, both in walks and borders, and attention 
should at once be directed to their eradication before they obtain 
a firm hold and become unsightly and diffieult of removal. In the 
ease of these in beds or borders, tha Dutch hoe is the best im- 
plement to use at this seagon for their destruction, as it disturbs 
but little sot and lenves the weeds scattered on the surface, whera 
a few hours’ drying wind or sun makes the raking of them off an 
easy niatter, invelving but little time and labour. With those 
on walks there is no way so effective as puliing them up by hand, 
the beat time for which operation is immediately after rain, as 
then they can the more readily be lifted, and the walka can the 
more easily be smoothed down and rendered firm again by 
running the roller over them. Where salt can be used without in- 
jury to the edgings, as it may be where the walisare margined with 
grass, it ig an easy matter to keep them free from weeds altogether 
hy applying a very slight dressing about twice a year, but this 
should be done when the weather is settled, as a heavy rain just 
alter using it would wash it away to the sides and cause damage 
to the verges. It is well to observe that if any portion of the 
zarden, however small, be allowed to become a nursery for weeds, 
the seeds will be scattered by the wind in all directions, and will 
cause endless trouble afterwards, whilst the pleasure derived from 
the appearance alone of an orderly, well-kept garden is worth 
consideration and all the care that can be bestowed upon it. A 
clean garden, where every operation is carried out as soon as it 
requires attention, takes much less labour in the aggregate than 
one whore things are constantly behind, and in the operation of 
weeding this ts more than usually apparent. 

PRESERVATION OF LAWNs.—Next in importance to sound walks 
is a level well-managed green award, not level in the atrict sense 
of the word, but without hills and holes or other irregularities 
that cause such a disfigurement and are so offensive to the eye. 
Where such izaperfectiona exisi, it is now a good time to rectify 
them, as the rain we have bad has softened the ground, and will 
heals facilitate the operation of cutting the turf to raise or 
depress it as may be necessary to obliterate the inequalities ef the 
surface, By completing such work early the grass will have 
sufficient time to get well established, and will then stand the 
dry season without becoming scorched, and showing unsightly 
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patches as it would if deferred till a later period. All weeds are 
sure to shew themselves in lawns after an abundance of rain, and 
attention should at once be turned to eradicate them as soon as 
ossible, that their places may be occupied oy tha natural grasses. 
t is only by incessantly waging war with these that a rich, 
velvetty turf can he secured, for if left only for a single season, 
they spread at a rapid rate by means of the ready way they both 
seed and send out offsets, So much rain has now rendered lawns 
in a soft, spongy state, and advantage should ba taken of this 
condition to get them well-rolled down, which will not only 
add to their present appearance, but will greatly improve the 
textura and quality of the grass and make it more easy to cut 
by machine. Worms also are sare to force their way to the sur- 
face, which causes much disfigurement and entailag a considerable 
amount of Jabour to keep lawns in decent order: and to save 
annoyance in the future from them, it is a good plan to give 
n dose or two of lime water which will quickly bring them 
out, when they can be swept away or picked up and des- 
troyed. Clear lime water may be made by mixing a bushol of lime 
with 150 gallons of water, and if this is poured on the lawn 
quickly through a rose watering pot after rain the worma will 
soon come to the surface. 


Rosrs.—These may be successfully budded throughout the 
month, the earlier howaver it is done the better, as the bark will 
now rise more freely than it will at a later period. Cuttings of 
Rose Edouard, China Roses, Devoniensia and the other varieties 
of Tea-Scented Rosés should be put in at once. 


ProPAGATION.—The propagation of foliage and yeh plants 
shoulds be pushed forward ag rapidly as possible. Aga rule, it is 
advisable to have all cuttings inssrted by the end of the present 
month ; this will give the young plants time to become well estab- 
lished before the cold season sets in. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


Serps.—As the sowing saagon is fast approaching, lose uo time 
in procuring 4 supply of seeds, in order that they may ba at hand 
when wanted. Good seeds rather than cheap ones should ba 
sought after, as a good seed-bed is invariably the precursor 
of a good crop. As to the variety of each kiud of vegetable best 
worth growing, amongst the many varieties and synonyma of 
recent years it is somewhat difficult to decide, We shall how- 
ever, a9 occasion requires, name thoge that in our own experience 
have proved the most valuable, 


SorLs—OFf a stiff adhesive character should be put up in ridges 
in the roughest manner possible, in order that the exposure to 
rain and air may effectually pulverise it. Even on light soilg 
this Is necessary as a means of exterminating the numerous 
pesta concealad beneath the surface. Previous to turning up 
soils that have been long under crops, a liberal dressing of manure 
should be applied ; given now this will prove much more advanta- 
geous than if used at the time of planting or sowing. Not neces- 
sarily very rich, but deep culture is essentially required for most 
kiuds of vegetables, deep culture enabling them to withstand 
drought better than all the manure that cau be used Trenching there- 
fore should not be done grudotngly, as the little extra labour now 
required in performing 26 will ite repaid with interest during 
the coming season—firat, by much less watering being needed, 
secondly, by lesa weeding and hoeing being necessary, and lastly, 
by the growth of more succulent and sweeter vegetables. 


Rotation oF Crops.—A systematic rotation of crops should 
if possibla be adopted in every kitchou garden, especially where 
manure is scrrce, in order that the firat or direct supply of it may 
be given to sucli vegetables as require the richest food: for this 
reason a rough plan should be prepared showing with what each 
plot of land has been planted during the past year and indicating 
the rotation for tha coming season. Thea plan should be drawn 
to a acale, in order that there may be no difficulty iu determining 
the exact position of each crop, even though removed. It is 
uecassary not only that plenty of everything should be provided, 
but that there should be no waste, aud there is scarcely anything 
that better repays persoual supervision than the gathering of 
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vegetables if a good supply be aimed at. If there ia a good 
supply of manure, too much stress need not be laid upon the 
rigid carrying out of any given rotation: still itis desirable to 


avoid, ag far as possible, planting the same kiud of crop two years 


in succession on the same land, This is a question however that 
hinges very much on the manure supply and ita intelligent ap- 
plication. When a garden has to be heavily and constantly 
cropped, deep culture and heavy manuring must make up for any 
breach of the recognised system of rotation. 

Asa rule, whera much has been taken out of the land much be 
returned to it. All landa intended for root crops next season 
should be mauured, and if it is necessary deeply trenched as soon 
as it can be conveniently done, either by throwing the soil up into 
ridges or at least leaving the surface as much exposed to the 
action of the weather as possible. 

CzLery.-—Seed may now be sown in pans or boxes; the aoil 
should be of a fine sandy description, so that when the plants are 
ready for pricking out, this can be done without injuring the 
roots, which would occur if it were lumpy aud strong, thereby 
causing a cheek, 

ASPARAGUS.—It ia advisable to discontinne eutting by the 
middie of this month, as it is very important that the plants have 
sufficient time to make a good growth in order that the buds for 
the ensuing season may be matured, Seed may now be sown for 
the planting of new beds where necessary. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF TH “INDIAN GARDENER.” 


Dean Str,—Will you kindly inform me through the columns of your 
paper to within what distance from the soil surface Rose plants should 
be pruned, Where there arc branches both of matured and immatured 
wood, ia it advisable to cut away the former to make roem for the latter, 
or vice-versa, = 

Will you also give a few general instructions as to the management of a 
small forcing frame, for the striking of Rose, Croton, and other cuttings, 
mentioning the position in which it should be placed with regard to 
aunshine anit shade ; the best compost for striking, and if itis advisable 
to keep the frame continunlly closed or occasionally to open it for yen- 
tilntion. 

Yours faithfully, 
* KanpAvGYEr,” 


Nore L--It ig impossible to draw any hard and fast line as to the extent 
Roses should be pruned, s0 much depends not only on the clasato which the plants 
belong but frequently also the particular variety ; taka for instance the great 
Hybrid Perpetual clase, amonget these, thera are planta of all degrees af vigour, 
Bome making wood almost strong enough and long enough for fishing rods, others 
tarsly producing shoots more than a foot or go in length. A standard rule in 
pruning Roses is, thatit should be carried out in the inverse ratio to the plant's 
growth—that ia, that the stronger a plant grows the less pruning it will require, 
and the weaker the plant the mora ahonld the kuife be uscd. Then again much 
dependa on the object we have in view, if we are ddsirous of increasing the size 
and vigour of the planta we must prune skarply. But enpposing plants to be 
well established and wood properly ripened and Aowersthe object aimed at, if 
We Teqtire quantity we must prane lightly, but if wa want quality, that is extra 
sized flowers, we must cut sharply back, Then again as to the class of wood that 
should be left, if the previous seagon’s growth is strong, plamp and well ripened, 
weshouid depend entirely on this, foritinvariably produces the finest blooms; 
but supposing these to be sappy or immatured, we should take say the three atrong- 
eat of theee, and the three best two-year-old shoota the buda of which should ba 
dormant, the former should be cut back to four or five eyes, the latter praned 
lightly, and] for the following reasona: the new wood is retained to produca 
vigoroua growth for the following season, the older wood to produce flowers; if wa 
depended entirely on old wood our planta would suffer, as it invariably breaks 
weakiy—(see Vol, L, page 240). 

II. Weprefera span roof frame to any cther for forcing, a useful size is 
6’x ‘4, the siden say 18 in. high and roof 30 in. at centra, with the sides and enda 
also of glass, both sides of the roof opening on hinges ; the frame should run from 
eust to weat and be placed on brick-work about cighteen inches high, the inside 
should be filled with about 9 inches of coarsely broken brick, then a layer of 
3 inches of charcoal, and over thia a layer of moss or cocoa fibre to prevent tha 
compost being washed downwards, itis then filled up with whatever material 
ia required for the cuttings ; aud this varies considerably Crotons, Erauthemums, 
Panax, Ataliaa and many other foliage planta do best in coarsa silver or river 
sand (previously thoroughly cleansed from all impurities), Rosea requira a light 
aandy soi), and Dracsaasdo well in cocoa fibre refuse. Ventilation also depends, 
greatly on the subjects operated on; a3 a rule, however, for the first few daya 
after cuttings are inserted, they should be kept very close, lifting one flap of the 
fratac abontan Inch for an hour inthe morning is generally safficiant: se soon 
aa the cuttings callos more air should be given. A moveable canvas eoreen should 
be arranged at a height of about I2 inches above the glasa, go that the cuttings 
may be shaded from all direct sunshine, but fally exposed to light at ail other 


times.=-Ep., J, &, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and all questiona to be replied to should 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All com- 
municationa should be written on one aide of the paper only, It is also requested 
that correapoadents forward their name and address, not for publication 
unless they wish it, but for tha sake of that mutual confidanee which should exist 
beiween tha Editor and those who address jum. Wo decline aoticing any 
compiunication that ia not accompanied by the name and addresa of the writer. 








Getracts. 








ON POTTING PLANTS. 


Among the first-learnt operations in plant culivation, crocking pots and 
potting plants are, tog young beginver, two of tha most iimportant, Aa 
garden bors we were first taught huw a pot intended to centain a plant 
should ba drained, andin due time we were allowed to take our place at the 
petting bench, when in our own opiuion we wera fully fledged gardeners 
To a man whose apprenticeship wae spent under a good and careful waster, 
by whom all that it waa important for the beginner to kuow with regard to 
potting and such elementary work wascarefully explained at the outat, a 
chapter on such a subject will be of littia vaine,and he may justly reimarp, 
on geeing this that he and all property trained gardeners have Jearned Io g 
ago alithere ig to kuow avout porting, But nnfortunately, thire are uot a 
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few men who, from one cause or another, have not been properly grounded 
iu the operation of potting, and that it ia eo every gardener finds out often to 
hia cost. Recently at a meeting of a gardeners’ snciety, of which the writer 
jg & Member, the chapter tn Liudley ‘a “Theory of Horticulture,” which treats 
ou potting, waa read aud disqueaed ; acd although everyone seemed to think 
he koew how to pot a plant properly, much was said that showed how some 
at least did aot rightly comprehend the operation, whilat one or two 
supported views which if acted upon could not but reault in disastrous 
consequences, This, therefore, is the excuse for writiug achapter upon 
the subject, 

Some useful advice was given by Mz. Muir at pase 232 on how to 
drain flower pote ; but one or tg flaws Occur in what he bag said~—notably 
where ho suggesta that gu inverted pot shonli be placed orer the hole in 
the bottom of large pots. Now weall know that the frat object to be 
attained by drainage ia a frea and constant ontlet for the water from ths 
enj] above, and thus i¢ is tbat where crocka only are used we are alware 
careful to place over the hole at bottom of the pota large ane with the 
conoaré side downwards, Buta small even-rimmed pot placed over the dole 
ia practically the aame as placing a flat crock ora piece of glasa over it. 
This wil] be apparent to ahyone who observes how closely the rim of a 
amali pot, when inverted over a flet surface, will touch all round. By 
breaking a few nitches in therim of the amall pot to be used as drainage 
the danger of blocking the hole of the pot drained ia obviated. In Lindley's 
book an oxcellent plau is mentioned for preventing worme, &o., getting 
into the pot through the bole at the bottom when placed upon the ground; 
He says, ' To remedy this I put at the bottom a pisces of perforated ztno 
ao ea to completely cover the hole. Upon this a large crock is placed with 
the convex aide upwards,” For large plants which are stood ont of deors 
during 8 portion of the yaar thie sinc trap acseme an excellent euggestion. 

The depth of drainage used alwaye varies with the requirements of the 
piant—orchids aud a few other plants, generally epiphytal oues, requiring a 
larger atouat of drainage than others. Rearing in mind that for planta 
which are intended toe remain iu the same pot for several yeara the more 
dra nage used the lese soil room there ia, ig will ba seen that a thin layer of 
erocks properly placed will be better then « thick one. The roots of a plant 
when growing ina pot very soon reach the bottom, where they generally 
eontinus growing round, and eeldom—with atrong-rooted plants never—fnd 
their way back into the soil again. Where a thick layer of crocks ia oped 
it will beseen that the wajority of the feeding roots have no food aupplied 
them other than that contained in the water whon passing through the acil 
and crocks, ‘Where crished bones are used as drainage the oage is different, 
as the bones afford more nourishment to tha roots than ordinary soil would. 
li nahatiow layer of soil is preferred it is always advantageons to ine 
ghallow potwor paua instead of having a deep layer of drainage beneath 
the eoil, which hae the effect of allowing the water to escape from the aoil 
quicker than in good forthe plant, Solong aa stagnation in prevented it is 
batter for all terrestris] planta that they be go aituated as to have the soil 
ahout their reota kept moiat without too freqnent waterings, the effect of 
which isto completely decompose the soi] or take it sour, For plants in 
very warm Louees this precantion is of speci il importance 

Shitting planta iuto pota of larger size is an operation requiring come 
knowledge ofthe nature of the plants, and aleo depends nota little on the 
health and size of exch. Considering firat those plants which are slow grow- 
ert, and therefore do not extend their roots very far in a year, such as Ericas, 
Epacriees, Pimeleae and other bard- wooded planta, the question arises, ta it 
batter to treat these plants on the oue-shift aystem, as recommended by Dr. 
Liadley, or to give thom repeated ghifta, such ag would de no more than 
the roots would take complete pogsession of ina year? Ifit is admitted 
thet the soil deteriorates rapidly wheu frequently watered or when placed 
in beat, it must be apparsut that to place a plaut in a large body of aoil 
wich could pot be occupied by tha roote for several yaare ia a system not 
to be recommended. There canbe no question of the many advantages of 
the repeated or gradually increasing shift over that of tha one-shift system 
—that is for planta which are being growa from emall into large specimens, 
end wbich areclow growers. Many plents—eucb, for instance, as Pelargo- 
binms, Dalene, Fucbsine, &¢.-—will under favourable tretmeut grow toa 
very large aize in a single eeasor, Some of the soft wooded quick-groming 
lecaihs also cuusiderably ivcressa la aise ic a year: for ail such plante a 


much larger potis advantageous. Bat we must rewember that with very 
few exceptions the plauta we grow are wanted to flower every yaar, Now 
{tia a welj known fact that onder ordinary conditions a plant in a pot of 
proper size—t.¢,, such as ites roots would about fill in a yoar—flowers more 
fr ely than when planted out, or wheu gtown in a larger pot than is required 
for one senxson’s growth, Thea pot crampi the roots, causes the wood to 
mature quiokly, and aa induces the plant to fower. We koow that the 
emailer the pot under ordinary conditions the greater the d:sposition to 
flowar, no that by pacing oor plants in pots containing only enough soll to 
afford them the conditions required for the growth and maturation of the 
wood formed in one season, wo are eusored « supply of flowera which would 
probably otherwise bare failed us. From this it will ve seen that the safest | 
and best system to adopt with regard to repotting and abifting is the annual 
and not the oue-sahift system, or, ia other words, the placing of the plant at 
au early stage of ita growth in a pot large enough to coutain it for the 
fuliowiug six or eight years. 3 

Shifting plants jas different operetion from that of shaking out and 
repotting, which is practised only for such plants as sre deciduoua or require a 
long seasou of complete reat. This operation ia usually performed after the 
plants have been rested, cut back, or praued, and atarted into growth again, 
As soon es the buds begin to show sigue of sotivity ia the time to shake out 
from the rocte of the plants all the cld soil and prune the roots somewhat, 
afterwarde placing them in potrof 4 aize only large enongh to afford them 
support for a few weeks. Whatever may be said to the contrary, there can be 
no queatien aa to the wisdom of this method as compered with that sometimes 
recommended, and which isto repot the planta during their reat aud not 
before growth bas recommenced. A little consideration of one of the sim. 
pleat laws of plant physiology in sufficient to condemn the latter practica, 
(It muat be borne in mind that we cre now discussing planta oultizvated in 
pots, which afford conditious very different from those to which plants grow- 
ing oAturally are exposed ) 

The firmness of the aoil is another point of some importance to the culti- 
vator of plauta in pots Some growers, successful ones too, pot the softest 
wooded and qhickest growing plants much firmer than many would adviae. 
Some of the beat Pelargouiums | bave ever seen were grown in a stiff loam 
pressed down as bard as a brick, These plants wereia rather small pots, 
but it was « revelation toona who had been taught to pot bard wooded plants 
very firmly and aoft-wooded planta loosely, A prise Mignonette grower used 
to aay hia success was due to hard potting and bones, and bis plants 
Ware iu soi] as hard slrmost aa stone, They were bush and standard 
Mignousttes, auch as we aoldgm sea now, In this matter, however, much 
dependa on the quality of the soil and the alm of the onltivator ; stiil, 
the following geueral rales may be pointed to—via, all-fine-rooted plants 
may be potted firmly (alwaye excepting avunuals), very fine-rooted plants 
with hard wood requiring the soil to be rammed hard. The harder the 
soil is preseed about the roota the more sand or ite equivalent should be 
mixed with the soi]. Forthe production of flowers firm potting is an 
important fact; for foliaga and quick growth loose potting ie beet, 

In conelasion, a word of warning may be wttered against filling the pots 
S60 full of evil, ao that insufficieut room is left for watering. The more 
aoil a pot contaiue the more water will be required to thoronghly mojeten 
it when dry. Thia seome plain enough, but, aa was aid by one of those 
who took part in the discussion above referred to, “All these simple 
matters ara plain enough, but many gardenera fail to aco the importance 
of observing them. We all kaow how to pot a plant cerhaps, but we do 
got all pot it properly." — WW. Niwowrnal of Hortionissre. 





THE EDIBLE FUNGUS OF NEW ZEALAND, 


A fungus, the export ralas of which has reached to over £6000 in one 
year and over £11,000 In another, must be deemed « matter of sufficient 
importance to be worthy a mote. A New Zealand correspondent kindly 
furnishes us with saples of the fangus, Hirneols polytricha a near relatire 
of the common Jew's-ear fungus of this country, together with eome notes 
of Mr. Griffis, the American Consul at Aucklaud, from which we extract 
the fullowing -— 


Aagust 10, 1886.] 


“The New Zealand fungus. known to commerce ia found upon variou” 
kinda of decayed timber in the North Island,,iu what are called new bush 
settlements, It favours damp localities, aud is very plentiful on the Bast 
Coast, eonth of the East Cape. It existe, however, in the greatest abundance 
in the province of Taranaki. This province is about 80 miles Jong and 74 
bread. Isis bownded onthe north by the river Mokan, on the weat and 
south by the sea, and.on thg esst by a straight line from the mouth of tha 
Patea river toa bend in the Wanganui river, and by another atraight line 
cotmecting the latter river with the source of the Mokau river, Within thia 
rezsion ara the vast foresta: in-lee?, not mora than one tenth of the entire 
province ig composed of open land. The process of olearing the ground is 
very slow, The settlers often Aud their task eo difficult that they abandon 
thely work in one place and begin again in anether. They lop off the 
branchea of the trees and burn them, leaving the loga upon the ground, and 
ne they are not removed soon begin to decay. Tne trees are well supplied 
with apurs, aud fallin euch’a way as to partially reat upon them within a 
few feet of the ground, Sometimes the workmen erect soxffolda for the trees 
to fall upon. lt is supposed that the growth of fungus is favoured by the 
trees being left in this way ; its more probable, however, that some peoullari - 
ty of the elimate has mora to do with its growth than anything else, It 
requires very litte trouble und no expense to prepare this valuable article of 
commerce for the market ; indeed, the only thing necessary to do is ta gather 
it, and spread it out an the ground inthe open air, or under shege to dry: 
i know a number of children who keap thomeelves in pocket-money by 
ecliecting it, and they have no difficulty in. telling i: fram obnoxious and 
peisonous planta of similar growth, ‘Very few meu, except those of idle and 
dissipated habits, eng g6 in the employment of collecting fangus, wilese rT 
except. the Maoris (or native inhabitants), whe do uot consider that occupation 
beveath theiy dignity. Tha fungus collected by the natives 1a generally 
dried in smoky buta, and is, on that account, nothing like as valuable aa that 
prepared by the children of Europeans. Aa soon aa {t fa dried itis pat in 
Fiax baskets or jute bags, and sold to the dealer for what it will bring. It 
fa then packed in balea and shipped to Chins by way of Bydnoey or San 
Francisco, Some of it goss direct to San Francisco, where it is either 
transhippad to Hong Kong, cr cousumed by the Ohiuesse population of our 
Pacific coast, At one time the profit upon fongns was something enormous, 
and it could be bonght from the colleotors at little more than 1 cent per 
pound, and soldin Sau Francisco at 15 cents per pound, and 23 ceuta in 
Hong Kong; the prices, however, are fluctuating, Now that its market 
value hoa become better known it ia difficult to purchass it here, even in 
emall lote, from the sollectora for lesa thau 3 to 10 centa per pound. It 
logea rapidly in weight by shrinkage, 

| “Tae Uses i Onna.” 


“In 1873 the Government of New Zealand caused an inguiry to be 
made as to the purpose for which fungus is used iu China, and some 
eorrespoudence was had between the Colonia! Secratary of Now Zealand. 
and the Colonial Seoretary at Hong Kong, Tho latter atated in one of 
bie communications thut the article waa much prized by the *Uhinese ¢om- 
mionity aa @ medicine, administered in the shape of & deooctien to purify 
the blood, and was also used ou fast days with a mizture of vermicelli 
and bean curd, instead of animal food. It is alao said to ba used in China 
and Japan for making » valuable dye for silks. Since thia correspondence 
it has been diacovered that it ia used by the Chinese principally as an 
article of food. It forms the obief ingredient of their favourite soup, for 
which dish it ia much prized on accountof its gelatinous properties and 
ite rich and delicious favour. I gend by thin mail to the Department 
of State a small package of samplea of fungus marked H, kindly furnished 
me by H. B, Morton, Esq., of this city, for examinetion md experiment, 
Mr. T. F, Cheeseman, the curator of the Auckland Museum, is of the opini- 
on that the fragments of wood attached to ons of the specimens is from 
atree known to the Maories as Whau-whau-packu, or to botanists as Panaz 
arboreum. Tha other specimens were doubtless found on the Karnka tree 
(Corynocarpue lavigatua}, or the Miuboe (Melicytua ramiflorus), Kaiwhiria 
(Hedycarya dentata), Pubapuka (Brachyglottia repauda), and the Panag 
arboreum ‘already moutioned as well agen several other soft-wooded trees, 
Fongua appeara to me tohavea slightly puugent taste, although it is 
m onerally said to be tasteless. A few daysago I made soup out of som® 
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of the samplew- furnished me, but did not partake of it fu enfflclent quantities 
to be able to judye of its oxcellence aa an article of food for civilised people ; 
but one of my Chinese neighboure, who happened to be passing my door 
while the aoup waa boiling, caught the aroma of it, and very kindly relieved 
me of any further trouble iv trying to ‘cultivate a teste for one of bis 
favourite national dishes. ees | 
“The following table ahowa the quantity aud value of fungus exported 

from New Zealand fer each year since 1872 :— 








Year. Tong. Value. Year. Tons, Value. 
72. | 88) gar Pas7z 0 Loo EAT, 818 
373. | | S| fuera | L078 8,652 
1874 | aw | 18 - 6,226 | 1879 we ow 59 9,142 
1875. . | 1a 5740 11980 14 . | we: | 6,297 
1876 an 132 6,204 


Gardentra’ Chronicle. 





PINE CULTIVATION IN JAMAICA, 


Successful Pineapple cultivation ju Jamatea, sithough at present on 
« emall scale, is pow an accomplished fact. Qn taking a general view of 
the suitability of the different elevations fer Pins eniture, the plaing on 
the south aids of the ialind are fonnd to posseas many advantages, which 
cannot be obfained in other ai€nations of greater height. The soi] required 
for their growth ia best described ag a sandy joam, containing quantifies 
of decayiug fibrous material. Totsis te be found on many of the estates 
situated in the Liquanes plains near Kiugeton, ov parts of them called 
‘ruinate,” or landa: long since abandoned, and now covered with bush 
serub, abd “nitive grassog. It ia not intenied to convey the ides that 
Pines will only do well in the olasa of soil indicated, for the Pine-apple 
ia very accommoduting in this respect, aud will grow in soils of nearly 
oppodite character, and praduee good fruit; but for the generel purposes 
of extonsive caltivation the kind mentioned is, I think, the best, aud Pines 
oan be grown in it equal in size and flavour to any in the world. 

The principal varieties cultivated ara tha Black Jamaica and the Ripler, 
which lattar ia of as fine a flavour a3 any in cultivation, It is said to 
have been introduced into Jamaica from Antigua,and there are two varigties 
of it (one of which [ have lately found oan be produced from tha other, and 
vice vertd,.}) Tho frat igof very much darker oclour and resembles the 
Black Antigua, while the other or lighter coloured variety is well known to 
Euglish growers aa the RipleyQueeu; Charlotta Rothechild, Quean, Monserrat, 
and two varieties called locally “ Sugar Loaf” and “Oow Boy,” ara aleo 
grown. Fruit of Charlotte Rothschild has recently been produced weigh- 
ing 10-1b., without any special cultivation. ‘The varieties to be cultivated 
have to be determined by the market for whieh they arp intended, but 
for ganeral purposes the Ripley and Black Jamaica anawer best. The 
quality of- Jamaica Pine~apples is now, bowaver, beeoming known in many 
foreign markets, and there is 4 gradaal though emell incrosse in the demand 
for them. , : 

In planting the. following mathod has been found very aneeessful. 
The ground intended for planting is cleared of all surfaca accumulation, 
cousiating of grageea, weeds, &o., which fg arranged in rowa. 4. fest from. 
centre to centre; these, wheua covered with earth from the interspaces 
aufficient to form a ridga-l foot above the surface, are allowed to settle 
fora time ta consolidate aud allow the rankest of the weede to decay In 
some measure, Suckera arethen selected, which should be of good size, 
viz., about aa large asa balf-grown froiting plant in English hothouses, and 
having had a few of their lowar leaves removed, ta give the rootlets in their 
axila ready access to the soils, they aro placed. in bolea on the gop of the 
ridges, 2 feet apart, and rammed firmly dowu with a wooden rammer, 
leaving o mall basin-like cavity at the base of sach stem ta hold water 
aufficient to render the ground aolid, and fx them firmly in their places. 
Water once or twice at the most ia only necessary, except in cases of excep. 
tional drought. Planting may be done at anv time, bat the most favvorable 

periods ara January and October, provided the weather is not too wet, 
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The fruiting season commences in Apri] and May and enda in November ; 
where, however, large breadths of Pinas ara planted they are never out of 
saagon the year round. [+ is found that after a season of wot weather those 
fruit nearest maturity are liable to become black or acid in their centre, even 
before the process of goloration begins. This will perhaps throw some light 
on the cauae of the same fact occarring with Britiah growers. If is algo 
found that the more a frait is shided, or surraunded closely by ite own 
leaves the better the Pine eoloura ; abould the Pine happen to fall out of its 
vertical position it is often aoorched, by the direct raya of the sun fail- 
jug on it wheu covered with moisture. 

It is to be regretted that tmore attention is not paid to the cultivation 
of this article of Inzary in the isiand, for if wail conducted nothing pays 
better. 1 know of no pisce of ground larger than 2 acres in one lot exclusively 
devated to theig cultura, and yet off oue acre thia year, within 6 miles of 
Kingston, the return has been £80 sterling clear of exponses—the owner 
having sold many in the home, but hia principal sales going to the New 
York markets. Pine-spples can be grown here and sold ata good profit for 
4d cach, weighing from Zib. to 4b. ‘It ia puzziing to find that with euch 
great facilitiaa, given by the good ateam communication now obtainable, 
for diapoasl of the produce, more has uot beau duue in way of exporting 
thia fruit, both in the fresh and also iu the preserved atate. No company 
at preseut existe iu the ialaod for preserving the fruit, the small attempte 
which have beeu mide from time to time by private individuaia meeting 
with but little eucceaa from tha desultory way iu which the business has 
haan conducted. This, now one of theininor products of Jamaica, would, if 
suficiant capital, euergy, aud perseverance were brought to bear upon it, 
become one of the staple articles of export. —Gardenera’ CAroniele. 





COLLECTING ODONTOGLOSSU MS, 


“ Although the geographical range of Qdontogloasum crispum ie compara- 
ticcly limited, there is a morked differenca in the varieties found in variona 
localities, The Pacho Mountains is the home of the finest forms, and here 
plants grow on theiower branches of the forest trees in company with 0, 
gloridsum and QO. Lindleyauum, two inferior spociea in point of beauty, but 
which bave, perhaps, in a great measure, been instrumental in producing 
the beautiful narrow petaled supposed hybrids, suchas Audersonianum, 
Ktuckerianum, Jenuingsiannim, and others. Isis peculiar that, whereas the 
xtarry-flowered forms, aimilar to Lindley’s type specimen, abound excin- 
sively ou the north of Bogota, the woods on the south, about ten dasa’ jour- 
nes distant, are rich in the fins reand-flawered varieties, Although this 
Orchid ta imported in lurger uambers than any other from South America, 
the risk and expenses are not alight even now, In our case, we ptrchase 
the exclusive might to collact planta in the woods in certain districts ; 
natives ara employed to gather them, for which purpoge parties of fram 
four to eight gointo the woods, returning in about a fortnight with the 
reault of their laboura. After the plants have beev ciaaned and prepared, 
and kept on wooden atages for several weeka, they ara ready for packing. 

Chey are then fastened to stout aticks, and these are fixed in wooden 
hoxes go ag to leave air space around them. The crses sre carried on mule- 
back to Bogota, a jouruey of about ten days, and bere they are received by 
an agent, Who aends them by mules to Honda, which is reached in another 
aix days. Thia place is situated ou the river Mogdalena, ond here the cases 
are put on board a river ateamer, which takes them to the seaport town of 
Savanilla, a journey occupying about five days. Owing tothe iutense heat 
onthe river jourvey the plants often parish. The cases then coma, ag a 
rule, by mail steamer, vid Colon gud St. Thomas, to England; the passage 
being made in about twenty-seven days, The risks, therefore, of importing 
this Orchid are great, and, owing to the pecnliarly aoft nature of the planta, 
they ate so liable to decay, thatin some inatand$a seveu-eightha of the 
causiguineut are dead on arrival here. Tue haveo made in the native foreste, 
gon, Inst be conaideratie, for we ealeulate that for every three plants 


actually edtablished in European gardena a trea has been felled,”—Reichen- 
teachia. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is 4 well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cultivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages aud 
Tomatoes, 

By the next mail steamer we shall receive a trial shipment of the 
following splendid varieties of the above from the celebrated seed grower 
Me. J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which we 
are now registering orders. The descriptions given are those of the raiser. 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Cabbage. —Thia cabbage ig distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness nnd quality of the heads. Un- 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market. 
able head; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds, 
oe ng on the soil aud cultivation.—Price per pkt, As. 0-8; per oz, 

s. 1-8, 


Marblehead Mammoth Osbbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the reault of ex- 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
inches greater! Ina former circular I quoted from persone residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and aleo in the Canadas, East and Wast, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble- 
ead Mammoth Cubbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, | 
sweetness and tenderness of the heads. They had gueceetead in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwards of ninety pounds, 








in a competition heid last season in. America, the first priee Cabbage of 


a eae weighed ninély-two pounds.—-Price per pkt. As. 0-8 ; per oz. 
§. 1-%, 


The Warren Oabbage,—A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deap, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for leading no Cabbage sarpasses it. Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 


In the competition above referred to, the firat prize specimen of thre 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds, — Prioe per pkt. As. 8 ; per oz. fis, 1-8. 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite,”——This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it ie smoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the season. Does not crack after ripening like the “ Acme,” is of 
a darker red than the ‘' Perfection,” and is larger than either ; it has very 
few secs, is ripe all through at once, and is very productive.— Price per 


packet As. 8; per oz. Re, 2. 


Tomato, “ Canada Victor.”—A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in Tipaning Eb hag no green left round the stem (a grent fault with many 
Kinds otherwise gool,) It is heavy, full meated an‘ rich, between round 
and oral in abape, and red in colour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in that most desirable characteristic-—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the erop,—Price per packet As, 8; per oz. Re. 2. 


Yellow Victor.—A beautifnl medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 
aml other yellow varieties —Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Rs. 3. 


Tomato, New Red Apple.—A new very large, round, solid 
varicty, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
cultiration—Price per packet Ag. § ; por oz. Ra. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet each of the nbove geren varietics for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Rs. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 


NURSERYMEN SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 


i, 3,8 ¢ 29 Tiljualiak Road, Calcutta, 
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